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This book caljs, perhaps, for some explanation of its scope 
not also of its length. It is not easy to appreciate either tSie mk^ 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Eepublics (nearly one-sixth of the entire 
land-surface of the globe, with a population rapidly approaching 200 
milUons) ; or the variety, ranging from barbarism to a high degree of 
culture, of its hundred or more different races and languages. Its organisa- 
tional structure is surely the most complicated known to pohtical science. 
We ask the reader to gaze at the map (frontispiece), and at the two 
diagrams (pp. 350 and 353 of the Appendices of Part I.) giving precisely 
the main administrative areas and the principal organs of government 
of the USSR, which Mr. J. F. Horrabin has specially drawnnt^iii'AIr. S. P. 
Turin’s information, and generously contributed to this work. These 
diagrams, notwithstanding their wealth of symbols, can do no more than 
start the requisite impression of complication of federation within federa- 
tion, and of tier upon tier of local govermng bodies and central adminis- 
trative organs. But in addition to all that is indicated by the map and 
those diagrams of the organisation of the citizens, the reader has to 
visualise the wholly different and not less comphcated organisation- of 
these same men and women in wealth production, whether as independeiA 
producers, or as wage or salary earners in their trade unions, or as groin 
of co-partners in agriculture, in hunting and fishing, or in manufacti^ 
There is yet a third universal organisation of these 40 million families m 
their capacity of consumers, in which they become members of a bjerarolijil 
of some 45,000 local societies for the distribution among themselves 
the foodstuffs and other commodities of their domestic housekeeping. 
And we have still to name a fourth pyramidal and wqually ubiquitous 
organisation, the most unique and origmal, and some would say the moat 
sigmficant of all, made up of the extensive membership of wftSt we have 
termed the Vocation of Leadership. 

Even this is not the whole story. The degree of complication of the| 
administrative, industrial and political structure of the USSR does but. 
correspond with the magnitude and variety of the functions for which 
the structure is elaborated : functions which transcend in scope and range 
those co^ciously and deliberately undertaken by any other community. 
And, iji)each department, structure and function are intertwined with 
each other and with a wealth of voluntary associations and spontaneous 
individual activ’<'’es to constitute a highly integrated society which 
defimtely forms a synthesis. In all social history — ^that ‘‘ endless adven- 
ture of governing men ” — there has been no such a colossal ilud so 
exciting an experiment. It talces us over 760 pages, constituting the 
six chapters and appendices of Part I. and the first four chapters of 
Part II., to set forth all the welter of structure and function making pp 
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what is, merely iu* magnitude, the biggest integrated social organisation 
in the world. 

' C. This widely comprehensive and, as it seems to-day, solidly rniited 
mass organisa tion, is brand new, not yct_twcnty years old, and i.s^till 
rapidlydov^oping. We suggest that, if it endures, its e’cjijual impact 
on tii^re^jlfjthjn world mu.^ be considerable. Its aims are grandiose and 
fa r-reachin g. With what purpose are its leaders and directors animated i 
WEatisttie philS ^phj ^^H' which their lives are_based Upon what 
motive s~im d. mitrum.ents do they re^ for the attainment of their ends ^ 
What original conceptions of economics and political science, and what 
nejEjnsenSohs in~systeins of wealth production and of social relations, 
ai:g.being^woTked out_in the Soviet Union, where, by the way, they claim, 
bs-thei r no vel adjustment of a planned supply to a universally effective 
demand, to have definitely got rid of involuntary unemployment ^ Can 
iFbe tri.rTl...t there' is evolving, out of the incessant public discussions 
o# the millions of adolescents between the Baltic and the Pacific, a new 
ethical system, with a code of conduct emerging from their actual ex- 
perience of a transformed social life ? These issues are discussed in 
Chapters XI. and XII. Finally, we add a short epilogue raising the 
question whether what the world is witnessing to-day in the U8SE does 
not amoimt to a new civilisation, differing from any that has hitherto 
existed ; and whether it is likely to spread beyond its present borders. 

I But why undertake so great a task as a comprehensive description 
ll^he entire social order of the USSR 1 The answer is that it has been 
H^in on us by experience that the first step to any competent under- 
l^mug of what is happening in the USSR is that the picture should 
as a whole. At the outset it may seem easier for each student 
j^jronfine his investigation into his own particular speciality, and to write 
a detailed monograph upon what the USSR has done in that limited field. 
But unless and until the organisation of the Soviet Union has been studied 
as a whole, and some intelligent comprehension has been gained of its 
oomplicafStr structure and manifold activities ; of its aim and purpo-se : 
of the direction in which it is travelling ; of its instruments and its 
methods ; and of its philosophy — no satisfying judgment can be passed 
upon any part of its work. No survey either of its achievements or of 
its shortcomings in wealth production or in artistic development, in 
education or in medicine, in changing the standard of living or revising 
the bounds of freedom, can be competently made without a grasp of the 
principles of multiformity and universalism that run through the warp 
and weft of every part of its texture. It is not the failure or the fulfil- 
ment of any one function that is significant, but the life of tiie whole ; 
and, be it added, not so much what the ever-moving mass is to-day, as 
wheacih it has come and whither it is tending. It is for this reason that 
we have, greatly daring, attempted to map the whole of what we may 
picture as the Eurasian Plain, in the belief that, hftwever imperfect our 
jqfvey, it will help other travellers to find their way in more detailed 
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studies of their own specialities, by which our necessarily 
sketches may be corrected, supplemented or superseded. 

Contrary to common expectation, we have found the matc£u^j^BH| 
work abundant and accessible. Of the vast outpouring of book^-in 
languages jmee 1917, giving tourists’ impressions of the land of the 
together with the better authenticated narratives of the resident 
paper correspondents, we need not speak. Among the more scientific 
studies of which we have been able to make substantial use in enlargement 
and correction of our own researches, we have to acknowledge that by 
far the greatest proportion stand to the credit of the United States— an 
outcome, we think, not only of the wider interest taken by that country 
than by Great Britain in a new social order, which is now attracting 
thousands of immigrants from the Umted States, but also of the large 
number of scholarships and fellowships enabling scientific researchers to 
spend a year or more in the USSR for the production of valuable mono- 
graphs. There are far too few such opportunities yet provided for^the 
British student. 

Ill addition to the stream of books affording descripti ons “fiy eye- 
witnesses of what they have seen in the USSR, there is available to the 
serious student an unusual output of printed documents by the Soviet 
Government through many of its departments ; by the ancient Academy 
of Sciences, and the thousand and one scientific research institutes, and 
the exploring expeditions that they send out ; by the trade unions ; by 
the Industrial Cooperative Societies ; by the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement ; and, last but not least, by the Communist Party. These 
masses of leports and statistics are not all in Russian, nor yet in the_ 
languages of the various national minorities. Probably no other 
ment in the world issues so large a mass of documents in languages othoSI' 
than its own (largely m English, French or German), whether as the 
proceedings of conferences or congresses, or the decreeS and codes, or , 
the speeches of iis leading statesmen, or the reports of the discoveries of 
the scientific exploring parties, or the mstructions to subordina^^epart- ■ 
ments. In addition to these documents there is the large and always 
incieasmg soviet press, from such leading journals as Pravda and lauestia, 
and their scores of local imitators, down to the innumerable news-sheetS^ 
and wall newspapers of the factories and mines, of the collective fanns,^ 
and of the state, municipal and cooperative plants and offices , whilst, 
for those who are interested in the personal life of the soviet citizen there 
are novels and plays, comic periodicals and all varieties of exhibition of the 
self-criticism m which the Russians delight. Nor are foreigners neglected. 
The Moscow press turns out daily and weekly organs, widely di.5tnbuted 
throughout the USSR, in English, German and French. These journals, 
like all newspapers in the USSR, are almost entirely filled with informaticM 
about the doings df the Sovnarkom, and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, or wAli detailed descriptions of the worlaiigs of mines, 
oilfields, factories and state or collective farms, statistics of the extent of 
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fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan, and other instructional material. 
Meanwhile, the powerful wireless stations in Moscow broadcast the same 
kind of thing nighjjly to the world in no fewer than fourteen European 
languages, together with Esperanto. 

Although VC have aimed at precision in our references, ^we do not 
indulge iii a comprehensive bibhograpliy. We have thought it more 
likely to be helpful to students wishing to explore further any of the 
topics with which we deal to give in each chapter a list of the principal 
sources of information accessible to British or American students (usually 
omitting therefore books existing only in Russian or Ukrainian, even 
where we liaA'e had relevant extracts from them translated for our own 
use). 

Throughout our work we have had the valuable assistance of Mr. S. P. 
Turin, lecturer at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies and 
the London School of Economics and Political Science in the University 
.of London, who has not only kept us continuously up to date about what 
is bein", "v,yished in the USSR, but has also freely placed at our disposal 
much additional information derir’ed from his long study of his native 
land both prior and subsequent to the Revolution. His recent book 
From Peter the Grrcat to Lenin supplies a valuable historical introduction 
to the present labour movement. Mr. Turin has enabled us to avoid 
many mistakes without necessarily sharing either our viewpoint or our 
opinions ; and he is in no way responsible for our generalisations or our 
judgments. 

We must mention also the assistance we have derived from Dr. Julius 
F. Hecker, alike through his books. Religion nnd Communism, Moscoio 
.DicHogues, Russian Sociology and others, and through our illuminating 
tescussions with him in Moscow and London. Indeed, we must gratefully 
acknowledge th^e continuous help we have received during the past four’ 
jears from friends too numerous to mention, scientific and literary, 
Russias^and non-Russian, residents in he USSR and also exiles of more 
than one generation, and of all shades of opinion. At all times, and 
notably during our visits to the USSR, the soviet authorities have w illing ly 
answered our innumerable questions, and given us every facility for going 
anywhere that we wanted to go ; for seeing works, factories and farms, 
schools and hospitals, and other institutions, as well as for adimssion 
to meetings that we wished to attend. We have gathered much, not 
only from officials but also from trade unionists, teachers, engineers, 
'doctors, peasants and fishermen, not omitting to take due note of what 
we have been told by discontented intelligentsia and disgruntled revolu- 
tionaries both inside the USSR and elsewhere. 

^ ‘ What we have sought to present is an objective view of the whole 
social order of the USSR as it exists to-day, with no more past history 
than is necessary for explanation, and with an intelligent impression of 
the direction in which it is travelhng. We have not hesitated to criticise 
anything that seemed to us to call for criticism. We do not pretend to be 
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Without bias (who is ^), but we have tried to be awarfe of our 
have striven for objectivity 

The question will arise in some quarters Why did two aged | 
both nearing their ninth decade, undertake a work of such mag 
We ftar oijr presumption must be ascribed to the recklessness of 
In our letiicment, with dulj bread seemed, wo had nothing to?' 
the venture— not even our reputation, which will natuially stand OB-fell 
upon our entiie output of the past half century, to the load of whicly>iie 
moie book makes no appreciable difieience On the other hand, we nad 
a v orld to gam — a new subject to investigate , a fresh circle of stimulatmg 
acquaintances with whom to discuss entirely new topics, and above aU a 
daily joint occupation, in intimate compamonship, to interest, amuse and 
even excite u'- in the last stage of life’s journey This world we ha^jS 
gained and enjoyed To use a theological term, this book is therefoi:^ 
to be received as a work of supererogation, which, as we understand 
means something not reqmied, but spontaneously ofEered, which may^^l 
Ignored or criticised, but which does not w^arrant blame, even if il! bS 
deemed (to use the words of Steele) “ an act of so great sup e r e r ogrft ion as 
singing without a voice ” ' Or, to take a humbler analogy, it may be 
taken as the etcetera, often thrown in as a gift by the salesman with a 
package of goods already paid for As such we may present it unabashed 
to our British and American readers 

The reader will find at the end of Part I (pp 410-431) an expe^kr 
tionally accurate translation of the complete text of the New Constitution 
of 1 936, by Mrs Anna Louise Strong, to whom we are indebted for per- 
mission to reprint it We give also a summary in the form of a new. 
Declaration of the Rights of Man At the end of Pait II , aftSE. 
Epilogue, we add a lengthv Postscript (pp 918 973), dealing with th 
principal changes in the Soviet Umon smee 1934^1935. 

SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEl 
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A MOSCOW ELECT 10'^' 


jeadied or from whicli they have been dehbu.it el cvrludcd. "W 
remaihable in the soviet elortions, m tiie .ibsi net of vhat Bii1niS«^l 
Ameiica mean by paity stiifc, is the width of public jiitucst ili.it they 
excite, the amount of iIim iissioii tint t.ik< ]ihcc, and m ly high per- 
centage of the elecTontc tliat lec oids its i ore \\ (> .ii e told, ±di instance, 
that m the USSJl ilicie is nevei such a thing .is an uncontested election, 
®ither for tlie Mllige oi the city soMcts ^ 


*1 Moscov Ll(clion 

We may cite, as an outstanding example of these soviet elections — 
doubtless ,iii extieinc instance, not necessaiih typical of the smaller cities 
— that of the clicite of the Moscow Oit} &o\iet and of its eight rayon 
soviets 111 1931 Theie wcie 2342 membcis (or substitutes in case of 
absence) ^ to be electc d to the governing bodies of this city of some three 
million inhabitants The total number of men and women more or less 
formall} nominated is not lecoided, but thej evidently numbered many 
thousands The percentage of \otes cast to the total eleetorate is given 
as 94T, which we should take the hbeity of calling an inciedible fifooe, ^ 
if it w’ero calculated as it w'ould be in Britain or Ameiica ® ^Vhat is 

1 Biitish Kidois will 1)1 dwiK thit in thi Lnittd Kingdom a laice majonly of the 
elections ioi pui'h council' lu uncoiitc 'ted , ol llu dutions of luiil distnct councils a 
considei ililc piopiition ou dw ns uiicoiitistcd ot tho'C foi iiilmi distiicl councils 
niani an iinionlt (t 1 JIk siiiu is (lui of ilc iln (ions foi the tov i councils m a con- 
sidorahk mimljii of w iids in the mmiuipd lioi niglis nid of those loi tin counU councils 
in mosl cii Ok iii'iUonnli di mis isudl i- in min of the olcrtoi il iicas in London-, 
foi couiitc 111(1 indiupolilin loi<U-.h (oundK I cen loi tin House of tominons there 
aic alwics 1 iiunild ol (onsiilndKKs in wliidi the diction is uncontested Such an 
absence ot tin ()p|K)ilmiit\ of | citieipinon would be con~id(ieel m the to be 

giaceU uniUmodilii iswdl is sod dh inpiiioiis 

- It Is ( iistnnni c foi 0 e duloistodect espcdilh to bodies of impoilance notmerely 
the presei ibi d nuiiilid of nidiilids but iKo i cdtaiii niiinbei of substitutes oi alternlnreBy 
usuallj Idiiicd (indiildis (not e\< ceding one tliiiel ol the numbci of members), who 
maj automatuilh be ip]ieint( d as nuiiibds m pliri ot membcis lisablod oi prevented 
from attcndanic Such substitutes oi alieiniTes nc ciititlid to attentt the meetmgs of 
the elected bod \ as gui ts md ( cen to edit iin then expenses of tiatelling to the place jjf 
meeting .dthoii'ib thee cinnol cote llici mac be consulted and gi\ e nch lec, and they 
mac ociii be illocccd to coluiitcci (lull opinions 

“ Bxjil.inalions of such cii .ippiieiidc iiiipossibU ppicentaee of coters to 
may be loiind in tlic lict that (luie is uiidei Socicl Coraimmism, as clieadj 
no such obstacle to uiiiccrsal voting as a icgistci of clectois dwacs moio or less “ stale ” ^ 
In the I 1 itid J\int,doin no one cm cote at an election whose name is not iiieludei 
registei noev made up oiilc once a jeai, on the basis of the completion of thiee 011“°*^*^ 
residence at a specified addicss, and the .iiiical of the electors twentj first birt^ 
both pnoi to a fixed aato, winch mac actuallc prove to be seconteen months previoSff- 
to the election daj ' 4 largo percentage of the legistciecl electois aio alwacs found to 

hace died 01 lemoccd fiom the di'tiiet whilst newcoiiuis and poisons who have newly 
reached the qualifcing age cannot cote In the liiitcd States although the method ot' 
compiling the legistci is diiliicnt fiom (hat 111 the I niled Kingdom, the eftect, m pre- 
senting^ laige piO])Oition of those ocei tiientc one fiom coting is substantially sinular.^ 
In the USSR the man or woman reaohmg eighteen on the dac of the election, and actually 
w 01 king on that daj in the factory or institution, can at once cote cchilst those who 
li i\( died or rcmoccd do tiot clog the electorate, 01 affect the peicentage of actual vC^ia’ 
to till electoi lie 

It is icpoited that the acciage percentage of voters to the clectoiate, in all the^citjes 


electorate; 

— 1 j 7 



THE SOVIET SYSTEM 

more interesting is the detailed description of the efforts iniKle both to 
educate* tile electors ^o and induce them to vote. Tlic city evidently 
resembled, during several iveeks, a British city in tlic la.st days ot a hotly 
contested pailianieiitars election There was the same elaborate clisjjlay 
of printed c?nd illustrated posters. There were flashing electric signs and 
illuniiiiatcd statuary groups in plaster emjihasising particular slogans. 
Besides the innumerable small meetings in the factories and iii.stitutions 
of all kinds, there were manv large meetings in all parts of the cit v. 
to all comers, at which speeches were made by candidates ^ .ici 
'• spellbinders ". The achievements and projects of the vai’lOiis depart- 
ments of the municipal administration were described. The ('vtensive 
shortcomings and patent errors were usually not explained away but 
franldy admitted and criticised Questions were answered and complaints 
noted. There were proce.ssions through the streets, with liaiiners and 
bands. In ever}' factorj* or workshop, every school or college, er'cry 
hospital or institution of any kind, repeated personal appeals were made 
to every elector to cast his vote. Foreign residents, we are told, asked 
with amazement why so much trouble was taken, and so much expense 
s incurred, when no party issues were at stake, no party feeling was involved 
and no party gain could be made. The answer w.is that Soviet Coin- 
iiiuiiism was based on universal participation in public administration — 
participation by intelligent understanding of the whole function of the 
slate. 111 which the casting of a vote for this candidate or that, according 
to personal preference, was but the final and conclusive act. “ Such ”, 
ir was deelaied, was soviet democracy, then in its fourteenth year 
Hoiv much mor" real ", it was asserted, than parliamentary democracy 
in other lands.' In the end, out of the 2542 members or substitutes 
elected, either to the city soviet or to the rayon soviets, it was reported 
fnne G04 were women ; 558 were doctors, engineers or clerical workers ; 
anil the rest, about 1400, were manual workers. Just about two-tliirds 
. of the total wire members, or candidates for membership, of the Com- 
•n.uaist Party or of the League of Communist Youth (Comsomols) ; whilst 
bout ene-third were '* non-Party that is to say, unconnected with 
his dominant Order.^ 

Ii IS, of couise, not denied that the members of the Communist Party, 
with it', probationary members (called candidates), and the League 
mth/unist Youth (Comsomols), make up the bulk of the “ activists ”, 
hdae zeal and exertions the “ hveliness ” of the elections is due. At 
Moscow in 1951 it was they who saw to it that two-thirds of all the 
candidates wdio survived to the final votes belonged to the all-powerful 
communist organisation, and it was doubtless to their special efforts that 
these nominees owed their success. But it was evidently by intention 

)f the U.S>SK, lias 81 In the several constituent republics the percentage varied between 
lO-C in that of L^zliokistan and 90 6 in the Ukraine. " ^ 

1 Summariicrl from article on “ The Soviet Elections ” by D. Zaslavsky (of Moscow) 
in International Ties’! Correspondence, 1931, pp. 90-91. 



ELECTIONEERING 


that room was left for a substantial minority of “ non-Party ” cah'didatei^l^ 
to bo elected.^ The membership of the soviets is practicallj’^ never wholly 
composed of docile adherents of the government There OjCe, indeed, 
constantly recurriiy; complaints of the extent to which disaffected persons, 
or even “ counter-revolutionaries ”, find their way into these councils, 
especially the rural soviets, to such an extent as even to impair their 
efficiency in “ building up the socialist state But though such persons 
may become candidates, may canvass quietly for votes among their 
fi’iends, and may even secure election, they do not, in their candidatures, 
stanu u,s opponents of the established order of things, or proelaim their 
preference for any contrary policy. When — as occasionally happens even 
in the cities, and more frequently than not in the rural soviets® — 
they even find themselves in a majority, they may hang back and cause 
trouble, leading often to their partial ehmination at a subsequent elec- 
tion. 

We add to the foregoing description an account of a previous Moscow 
election as seen from a textile factory, and of the procedure of elecla^ 
its delegates to the Moscow City and rayon soviets, by an experienced 
British publicist who had more than once visited the USSR. This 
investigation took place in 1926, prior to the Five-Year Plan ; at a time 
of the New Economic Policy, when many of the workers were being sweated 
by small profit-making employers and the Labour Exchanges were busy 
trying to place demolnhscd Red Army men and others who had failed, 
during this partial reversion to private enterprise, to got work. “ On 
the walls of the factory when I visited it, some days before the actual 
election, two lists of candidates had been posted, who sought election to 
the Moscow City Soviet, and to the less important rayon [ward] soviet.* 
There were also shorter lists of ‘ substitutes ’ who would take the places 


^ The statistical taWo m the footnote to p. 29 shows that, in the Leningrad election 
in 1930, slightly inoie than one-half of the mcmheit. elected by the “ non-organised.” _ 
electors (namely, those not Toting at the factories or other establishments) weiB Party 
members. 

* The total number of members of the Communist Party in the village soviets was 
stated in a report to amount in 1932 to no more than 15 per cent (225,532 out of a total 
of 1,510,800), and tins was nn increase ovei tho 9 iier cent at which it stood in 1927 
(ll0,774 out of 1,112,000). In 1935 they numbered 18 9 per cent (236,853 out of a total 
of 1,252,134). 

In the city soviets, of which there now are over one thousand, there were reported 
to bo 166,900 members in 1932 as compared with 122,572 m 1927 Among these the 
proportion of members of tho Communist Party was just upon one-half ; their number 
having risen in the five jeais fiom 54,927 to 82,952. Rather more than two-fifths of 
these various totals wore reported to be manual workmg wago-eainers, tho remainmg 
being mostly clerical omplojecs of various gindes. or engineers and other technicians, 
with a few doctois, journalists and l.i«-ycrs. In 1935 the proportions of Party members 
and Conisomols in the city soviets wcic provisionally given as 43-1 per cent and 11‘2 
per cent respeelively. 

It should be added that women are now members of nearly every soviet, whether 
rural or urban, to tho aggregate 'iiumber, as it was officially reported in 1932, of 316,690 
(as compared with 151,298 in 1927), being 21 per cent of tho total membership (tui com- , 
paled with less than 14 per cent m 1627). In very many cases women are elected to the 
liresidency of tho soviet. 
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of the elected members in case of death or prolonged absence on other 
duties. The factory had the right to return one delegate for each COO 
of Its workers ; its allowance was, in fact, fourteen members. The 
singularity’^' of this list was that it contained tiftee^i mimes. At tlieir 
head stood Lenin. He had been their member while lie lived, and they 
still paid to his memory this touching homage. They would have hiughcd 
unpleasantly at the orthodox conception of immortality, but for them 
the dead hero still lived in his works, and in the hearts of liis followers. 
I thought of the Greek fishermen of the Aegean isles, who mil hail e- 
another after a storm, with the traditional greeting ‘ Alexander lives a 
reigns After Lenin’s name came that of Eykov, his successor as cha 
man of the Council of Conimissai's (the Russian cabinet). This factoi 
had been the pioneer in the revolutionary struggle, and it claimed th 
honour of returning the active head of the Soviet administration as i 
senior member. The remaining names were all those of workers ( 
former workers in the factory. Seven of the fourteen were, as the lig 
vihowed, members of the Communist Party , one was a member of th 
Comr' mist League of Youth, and the rest were ‘ non-Party Three o 
the fourteen were women. 

■■ Here, then, was the official list, containing a bare majority of pro- 
fessed Communists presented to the electors for their ratification. There 
was no alternative list. J3y what method had it been compiled ^ The 
first step IS that each member of last year’s soviet (the elections are 
annual) ^ who de.siro& to stand again, presents a report on liis or her 
activity. A meeting then takes place between the Works Council [this 
is the factory comiiuttce] and the 300 delegates, who represent small 
y^groups of the various catcgoiics of workers. At this iiu'eting names are 
put forward, and there often follows a thorough discu.ssioii of the record 
and reputation of each. There is usually a vote on each name. In this 
way the first draft of the official list is ‘ compiled ‘ under the supervision 
of’ the Works Council [factory committee]. It then goes before separate 
meetings of the various crafts [query workshops] m the factory, and at 
these it may be modified. In its final form it is a selection presented by 
the Works Council to a general meetmg of all the workers in the factory. 
At this general meeting it is still theoretically possible to ojiposc any name 
in the list and to put forward another name to replace it ; but of this 
right the electors rarely avail themselves, for the good reason that the 
preliminary procedure by which the list is prepared does furnish some 
guarantee that it corresponds, on the whole, with the wishes of the electors. 
They are not consciously settling big issues of national policy, nor are 
they even directly choosing legislators. They are choosing average, 
trustivortliy citizens, who will see that the administrative machine of the 
cjty runs elliriently for the common good of the working population. 
The atmosplicT’e of the election and, mdeed, of debates in the soviets them- 
•selves, is strangely remote from ‘ politics ’ as western democracies con- 

^ Now triennial (193i5), 
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A FACTORY NEWSPAPER 


ooive Ihem, A big family, animiitcd by a single purpose, sits down'ofi' 
tlieso occasions to administer its common property. 

'■ The factory produces its ow'd iifw-sj>apei, 7V/c Ejittr, vvJiieli appears 
fortniylitlv and is /iitten entirely by workers under the din-tiion of its 
brancli of the Communist I’.iity Its contents dining the election week 
are, perhaps, as good a sample as one could find of soviet polities, as the 
average town worker sees them. 

“ The number opens with a leading article in which every elector is 
smmm-'ncd to take part in the elections . . . ‘ Comrades, remember 
'^I’yeli's* f Lenin’s] watchword. Tiie time is ripe for every servant-girl, 
ivliili she IS .still in the kitchen, to learn how to govern Hu.s.sia. The tasks 
jefore us ai'o the jnactieal work of Iniitding housc.s and increasing our 
outjiiit. IVo have many a hard.ship .still to endure, and Russia needs you 
111. If you feel yourselves ill-ofi, then elect active members of the soviet 
fo better your case. You are yourselves responsible for your own lot. 
[Don’t leave the work to others. Be bold, choose conscientious men who 
'will cany out Lenin's ideas, and then be sure that your hardships wiy^ 
vanish and poverty disappear.’ 

■ The heavy, business-like part of the election literature consisted in 
the ofiicial report of (ho Communist Party on the year’s work of the 
j\Ios(.ow Soviet It claimed that the Partv had fulfilled its promises. It 
had increased the output of industry, bettered the conditions of the 
workers, and kept alive the unity between workers and peasants. . . , 

“ The peroration of this very jiractical document boasted that these 
results were duo to the participation of the ‘ broad masses ’ (a charac- 
teristic Russian phrase) in the work of government, ‘ a thing possible 
only under the soviet , system ’. ^ 

“■ The similar report on the work of the Ward Soviet was on much the 
same hues It eontained one reference, however, to the aesthetic side of 
life — trees had been planted to beautify the streets. It noted consider- 
able activit)’ in summoning small private employers (kustari) for breaches- 
of the labour code The rest of the election news consisted of the reports 
of some of the retiring members of the soviet. . . . 

“ ‘ No. 1 [a woman] was responsible for inspecting the houses of the 
o®-age pensioners Slie got their daily ration of white bread increased 
by half a pound, and saw that better meals were provided for the con- 
sumptives. She was distre.ssed by conditions at the Labour Exchange ; 
many demobilised Red Army men had failed for two years to get work ; 
some workers fainted while waiting at the Exchange ; the present manager 
is not the riglit man for this post. 

“ ‘ No. 2 [a man] occupied limiseK with education, and stressed his 
insistence tliat preference should always be given to the children of the 
workers. 

“ ‘ No. 3 [a woman] claims that, as the result of her inspection of 
eighteen schools, the expenditure on food, per month, per child, was , 
raised from fifteen to twenty-three roubles. 



“ ‘ No. 4 [a man] worked in the health section. He advocated a 
dispensary for venereal diseases and an increase in the number of beds 
both for adults and children. He was responsible for sending sick children 
to Yalta ih the Crimea, and got an additional dispensary opened for the 
tuberculous, making the thirteenth in our district. He got a workshop 
for winter use built in the home for cliildrcn addicted to drugs (these 
pitiable little wretches are mainly orphans of the civil war and the famine, 
who for a time ran wild in the towns). He also insisted that less mono- 
tonous work (“‘ fancy ” sewing instead of making sacks) should be provided^ 
for the women who are being reclaimed in the home for prostitpigai •, 

" ■ No. 5 [a woman] insisted that bed-hnen should bit changeck \ 
nightly instead of monthly in the eye hospital. ■ ‘ 

■■ ‘ No. 6 [a man] found many cases in small private workshop^ 
which lads under eighteen were working over eight hours ; the empfc 
were prosecuted. 

‘‘ ‘ No. 7 [a woman] inspected five factories and found one in wl 
there was no hospital. The workers had to walk seven versts to 
nearest. This was remedied.’ ” ^ 

The Organisalion of the City Soviet 

The method of election adopted from the start for the city soviet- 
the separate choice of one or more delegates by the staff of each enter- 
prise-even the smallest— has given that body a membership and a 
character entirely different from those of the municipal councils of Great 
Britain or the United States. In any considerable city of the USSR the 
city soviet is composed of an unwieldy mass of men and women delegates 
without fixed total, the numbers increasing at each election with the 
perpetual multiplication of establishments of every kind. With the 
addition of 33 per cent of candidates or substitutes, who are entitled to 
attend, the plenum of the city soviet runs into hundreds, and in the cases 
of Moscow and Leningrad to more than two thousand. Such a body has 
necessarily to entrust its powers and functions to an executive committee, 
■which, again, is too large for executive action, and therefore leaves the 
daily work to a presidium of something like a dozen members, in whofti 
the day-by-day administration of the city resides, and who give their 
whole time and attention to their municipal duties. 

On the other hand, again in contrast with the western municipalities, 
much less use is made in the cities of the USSR of that trained, permanent 
and salaried staff by whom in most other countries the actual work of 
mumcipal administration is conducted. In the absence of such a staff, 
which IS only now beginning to appear in the USSR, the city soviets have 
made the most of th.at principle of the widest possible participation of the 
whole peojiie in the work of government which is so characteristic of 
Soviet Communism. The city soviet appoints an ever-increasing number 
^ How the Soviets Work, by H. N. BiaUsford, 1927, pp. 34-40. 
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of sections or committees, each consisting of a small proportion- of the 
cleetcd members or candidates, to whom are joined an indefinite number 
of volunteers drawn from outstanding and " activist ’’ citizens of either 
sex and of the m(j|st varied positions and occupations. Each section 
consists of several scores of members , occasionally even of liiiiidieds, and 
in Moscow and Leningrad sometimes running up to a thoiiband or so ; 
all of whom undertake to spend hours every week in their own localities 
in gratuitously doing detailed administrative work, much of which would 

t [England and America be carried out by a salaried staff of inspectors, 
iicvllfgoj&cers, investigators, school attendance officers, collectors and 
hat not. 

It must be said that the organisation of the city soviets is still inchoate, 
panging from Moscow and Leningrad downwards to quite primitive condi- 
■ons ifi some of the smaller cities. “ The decree of 1925 and subsequent 
pgislation provided for ... six permanent committees (or sections), 
namely, communal economy, financial budgetary business, education, 
public health, cooperative trade and workman-peasant inspection. Oth^^ 
committees (or sections) may be appomted by local soviets in accordance 
with their needs. In most city soviets there are ten or more additional 
committees (or sections) and they are known as administrative, cultural, 
sanitary, judicial, trade, social security, etc. Depimes (or delegates) may 
select the committees (or sections) they prefer to join, but under some 
conditions they may bo appointed to committees (or sections) not of their 
own choice.” Wo must content ourselves with descriptions of Moscow 
and Leningrad. 

Moscow 

The plenum of the Moscow City Soviet consisted, in 1934, of 2206* ** 
triennially elected members, with half a dozen others added by the pre- 
sidium, and with 450 elected candidates or substitutes. Abouwl750 were ' 
Party members, whilst about 900 were non-Party. This plenum meets 
ten or twelve times a year.^ It elects an Executive Committee (Ispolkom) 
of 50 members, which is summoned to meet at irregular intervals about 
three or four times a year, when some special business requires its atten- 
tidn. But the effective municipal executive is the presidium of fifteen 
members, with six candidates or substitutes, elected by the Executive 
Committee (Ispolkom), subject to the approval of the plenum, and meeting 

* " The difference betn-oeii our soviets and bouigooH demoi-ratio municipalities con- 

sists not only in the fact that it is not the nobles, manufiicturers, bankers and houseowners, 
and their lacke3'S, who sit on our soviets but working men and ii orking women, but also 
in the very methods of working. The soiict is a permancnilj' functioning legislative 
organisation, which contiols and supei vises not onlj' the cntoiiiiisos belonging to the city, 
but all other egonomie acti\ilics earned on witliiii its territory. Jfueh has been done m 
recent years to reconstruct the woik of the soviets The sections of the soviets are bodies 
that supervise and direct the various branches of city enterprise. . . . The work must 
be raised to higher levels. Ceremonial plenary sessions are stdl widely practised m our 
soviets : this practice must be discotilinued ” (The Socialist lieconstrucUon of 2Ioscow and 
other Cities in the USSR, by L M. Kaganovich, Moscow, 1931, pp. 78-79). 
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regularly nearly every week. Practically all important decisions are 
taken bj' the presidium. On a few issues of special import ancc or difli- 
culty, the presidium consults the Executive Committee, wliicli .sonict lines 
has matters under enquiry and consideration for sevcT|l inoiit lis,* Usually 
the decisions of tlie presidium are reported direct to the plcimm, h\' wliicli 
they arc almost invariably ratified, although sometimes not without 
considerable discussion. 

The majority of the members of the plenum man the sections, or, as 
we should say, the committees, which supervise tlie various branches of 
mumcipal administration. Every member is required to seive^^jir^ 
one section, according to his choice, the numbers heuiT^-Tmliniited,’ 
varying with the popularity of the subject. In 1931 tlim'i' were twei 
eight such sections, concerned respectively with finance, educatk 
theatres and cinemas, health, housmg. building jnoject''. alloca 
sites, supplies and trade, municipal shops, the municipal farms, cit 
mng, construction, municipal heating, militia (police) and fire bi 
courts of justice, estabhslimcnt, archives, statistics, the legal depart 
and suneby other matters ; together with half a dozen charged wit 
supervision of the special trusts, or boards, to which is dcdcgatcc " 
routme administration of such mmiicipal enterprises as the tramways 
main drainage system, the underground railway works, the licensit 
automobiles, and the management of dwelling-houses. Each section 
a membership varying from about 40 to three or four times tliat n mn ... 
All of them meet about once a month, but each elects a bureau of a few 
members who meet once every five davs. 


Leningrad 

The Leningrad City Soviet, which is housed in the Smolny Institute, ’ 
of re . oliitionary fame, has an even larger membership than tliat of Moscow! 
Its pl.mum consists of over 3000 triennially elected deputies, with about 
1000 elected candidates or substitutes. It has a presidium of 17 deputies 
and 8 candidates, which meets nearly cA'ery week. Unlike Moscow, 
Leningi-ad has now no executive committee (Ispolkom) ; and the presidium 
reports in all cases direct to the plenum. Tlicre arc nearly 30 sootions‘'or 
committop.s, among winch the members of the plenum distribute them- 
seKos according to choice. In the summer these sections meet once a 
month, but in the winter only three times every two months.^ 

It should be added that in Moscow and Leningrad, and often in other 
cities, the members and candidates elected to the municipal soviet by 
the several brigades, shifts or workshops of a large factory habitually 
combine into an extra-legal standing committee, which takes under its 


1 Tim iva, tho case Tiitli tlie proiect for »ie<ros</oi, the extensive undergiound rnihvav 
which the city doviet is constructing by direct employment, and which was under evamin n! 
tion for many months. 

^ See tablo oa opposite page. 
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special care the municipal interests of all the workers employed in the 
factory a^ a whole, with those of their families. They see to the housing, 
the sanitation, the medical services, the arraiigeiuLUits for holidays and 
organised recreation, tlie provusioii of nurseries and ftindergarti'us, schools 
and techmeums. They deal with every sort of complaint or ciiticism. 
It IS interesting to note that they do not confine their activities to what 
arc essentially subjects of municipal government. They invade the sphere 
of action of the factory committee, with which they nevertheless cooperate 
without friction or jealousy. They inve.stigate cases of waste or break- 
down. They press for continuity and increase of output. They deai, 
with absenteeism and complaints against foremen. In every respect they 
act in the factory as an additional influence for contentment and efficiency. 


The Rayons in the Cities 

But tins is not all the compheation of the municipal structure. In 
nearly all the cities having populations of 100,000, and m a few others 
by special authorisation of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of 
the constituent or autonomous republic (or autonomous krai or oblast), 
subordinate rayon soviets may be elected by the several rayons (or, as we 
should say, wards or boroughs) into which the city can be Winded for this 
purpose Thus, Moscow has 10 rayon soviets, Leningrad 8, Baku 7, and 
Gorki (formerly Nizhm-Novgorod) 8. In some cases (as at Gorki) one or 
other of the rayons may include new industrial districts growing up outside 
the city boundary. In other cases, on the jirinciple of cultural autonomy, 
the rayon may be formed out of an area within tlie city inhabited mainly 
by the racial " national minority Elections to the rayon soviets are 
held quite iudepenclently of the election to the city soviet itself, but on 
the same franchise ; and, for convenience, within the period of the same 
election campaign, and often on the same day. It is permissible but 
unusual for the same person to be elected to both city and rayon soviet. 
The rayon soidets arc charged by the city soviet with much of the detailed 
municipal administration of their own areas, c.specially the supervision 
and ni.inagement of the local institutions, and of the local sanitation. 
Each rayon .soviet appoints its own presidium of a few members, and 
various sections of local inhabitants for specific functions, exactly like 
tliosc of the city soviet,^ Their finances form part of the budget of the 
citj' soviet , and this control over finance involves their general subordi- 
nation to, and control by, the financial organisation of that body. The 
competition of the different rayons among themselves in order to obtain 
approval for their several projects of additional local amenities, leads to 
keen disciussion in the plenum and Ispolkom. 

It must be said that, although great improvements have been made, 
there is considerable dissatisfaction with the administration of the city 
rayon soviets and their sections. Kaganovich did not shrink, in 1934, 
I See table on opposite page. 
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44 THE SOVIET SYSTEM 

from publicly declaring that “ the district soviets are still working poorly 
on the improvement of their districts ; they still do not show, and they 
do not feld themselves, that they arc the masters of their districts iii thi* 
full sense of the word. A most important task isi to bring tlie district 
so\ lets closer to the masses of the population which they serve. In cver)- 
corner of the district there must be a master, who would know all th(> needs 
of the district and make them his daily concern. There sliould be a master 
who pavs attention to the good order of his street and house , tliere 
should be a master who, loving his section, his street, would m.iko it liis 
concern to fight against hooliganism, bad house management, untidiness 
and lack of culture. If the Moscow soviet and the district soviets are to 
begin this big undertaking, it is apparent that sub-district soviets mufj[(.y 
created. The districts containing up to 400,000 population are mo big 
— each district is a whole large city in itself. It is hard to cover and keep 
account of the needs of such a big district from one centre. If there are sub- 
district Soviets covering several streets, if the soviet deputies and the soviet 
section leaders work actively in the sub-district soviets, becoming lighters 
for their street, their sidewallr. their court, the improvement of Moscow 
wiU go on apace.” ^ 

The Subbolmki m the Cities 

Both city soviets and, in the larger cities, rayon soviets, together with 
the numerous sections that they appomt, are constantly falling behind in 
the vast work involved in any municipal admmkstration unprovided with 
an extensive and competent salaried staff. These shortcomings are, to 
some extent, made good by the spasmodic outbiirts of energy by the 
subbotniki (“ Saturday-ers ”), who, as we shall describe in a subsequent 
chapter,- volunteer gratuitously to clear away accumulations of work 
which would otherwise not be done in time. It is estimated that in the 
aggregate, apart from such salaried staff as exists, as many as 50,000 
citizens are, at any moment, participating in the municipal administration 
of Moscow, and nearly as many in that of Leningrad.® 

Indirect Election 

In describing the basic foundation of the soviet hierarchy we have had 
a lengthy but a relatively easy task. Much more difficult is it to describe, 

1 The Coi’otriiction of the Subway and the Plan for the City of Moscow, by L. M Kagano- 
vich, 1934. lip 56-57. 

^ ' In Place of Profit ”, Chapter IX in Part II. 

® It should be added that tlie membcis of the city and rayon soviets receive no payment 
for their scr\ ic es as member.-. The majority of tliein, being employed at wages or salaries, 
aie entitled to take ‘ time off” from the cmployraflit, without loss of pay. whenever 
they arc engaged on their municipal duties. Those of them who have no wage or salary 
(such as the indejiendent handiciaflsinen) may receive from the .soviet compensation for 
lost time lit rates fixed by the soviet authorities. Housekeeping wives, supported by 
their husbands, eontinue to be supported by them, and are assumed (like the wage- 
earners) nieiely to take “time off” for their municipal duties, which they perform as 
part of the voiuntary social work expected frjbi every loyal citizen. 
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or even precisely to understand, tlie complicated political edifice tliat lias 
been erected on that foundation. The first few congresses to wliiob the 
People’s Commissars rcpoi'ted their proceedings, and to iifhic'h they 
addressed their orations, consisted only of delugatci from an iiidefiinte 
number of city and village soviels, being siicli as foinid themseKes able 
to attend at the capital. They were drawn diirnig the Civil War fiom a 
comparatively small and shifting area, which at one tune sank to little 
more than a relatively narrow corridor of tcrritoiy lietween Leuiinii'.ifl and 
Moscow. The available territory was, in fact, not only le-^tiietcd by the 
political separation of the Ukraine and Trauscauc.isia. but also (lopeiidcnt 
month by month, during two whole years, on the fliictiiatnig fniocess of 
the Red Army in pushing back the various White Armies, subsidised a ml 
strengthened, as these were, by the munitions, ollieers and mililaiy con- 
tingents supplied by half a dozen foreign governments. But v.ben, at 
the end of 1920, nearly the whole territory of what is now the UtiSR wa.! 
cleared of hostile forces,^ Lenin and his colleagues were confronted with 
the problem of constructing a firm and stable government from tlie wlioie ^ 
continent extending from the Baltic to the Pacific, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea, with more than a hundred millions of inhabitants, 
two-thirds of the whole unable even to read, belonging to many dift'erenti 
races, languages and religions, including numerous nomadic and barbaric 
tribes without any written language, some of them still m the stage of 
animism and magic. Even if the Bolsheidks had been enthusiastic behevors 
in western liberalism, with its faith in a paiiiamoiit directly elected by 
universal suffrage and the ballot-box, such a political constitution was 
plainly impracticable for the vast heterogeneous hordes with which they 
had to deal. But the Bolsheviks had become fervent believers in the 
plan of basing the whole constitution, not on the anonymous mass voting 
of huge electoral constituencies, but on a largo number of relatively small 
meetings of neighbours and associates in work, at which there tould be 
an intimate discussion of the issues in which the jieople were interested, 
and about which they had views of their own. At these meetings the 
people could choose, to represent their wishes, someone whom they 
actually knew. Only in this way, Lenin believed, could all these " deaf 
villfjges ” and primitive commumties be taught the art of representative 
government, and at the same time be held together a uuitaiy stale. Many 
persons thought, at first, that it would suffice to constitute a federal 
repubhc of city and village soviets, to be governed by an All-Russian 
Congress of delegates or deputies from the innumerable little soviets 
throughout the whole area. This, in fact, was what was indicated in the 
resolutions “ on the federal institutions of the Russian repubhc ” adopted 
by the “ Third All-Russian*Congrcss of Workers’, Soldiers’, Peasants’ and 
Kazaks’ Deputies ”, on January 18, 1918, as the plan on which the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK) was to draft “ these fundamental 

^ The Japanese did not evacuate Yladivostock until 1922, and the noithern halt of 
the island of Sakhalin not until 1926 
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principles of the constitution ” for submission to the next All-Russian 
Congress When, however, the drafting committees got to work, it 
became ev-deut that such a conception was unduly simple. To represent 
directly in any central congress all the small meeting ?' 111 so huge an area, 
with so colossal a population, was plainly impracticable, iloreovei, the 
adnnnistration of provincial affairs affecting more than one local soviet 
had also to be provided for, and this mass of detail could not be brought 
to Moscow. Further, many of the districts, both small and largo, clung 
desperately to their local autonomy, which had perforce to bo conceded. 
Yet it was no less indispensable to establish a supreme government of 
strength and stability, if only to deal with such subjects as foreign relations, 
defence, transport and communications, and so on. Moreover, the Bol- 
sheviks attached paramount importance to their peculiar conception — 
never before considered by framers of constitutions — of an economic com- 
munity based upon the suppression of the landlord and the capitalist, and 
all forms of profit-making. This could be ensured only by a powerful and 
supreme central authority. To harmomse and achieve all these ends 
involved protracted consultations before even the first fundamental law 
was agreed to on July 10, 1918. It took four more years of congresses 
and discussions to got adopted the successive elaborations and amend- 
ments out of which emerged in 1922-1923, in relatively stable form, the 
constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The solution of the unprecedented constitutional problem with wliich 
the Bolsheviks were faced was found, as early as the spring of 1918, in 
the adoption, in the manner and on a scale never before attempted, of 
the principle of indirect election, which has continued unchanged down 
to the present day (1935) ; but of which a drastic alteration is noiv under 
consideration. As adopted in 1918, the directly elected primary soviets 
in addition to governing their own areas were to choose deputies or dele- 
gates to higher congres.ses of soviets governing larger areas. Each of 
these higher congresses of soviets, besides administering the affairs of its 
own district — ^whether we think of it as county, canton or province, kreis 
or (leparte)nent — ^was to choose deputies or delegates to yet higher 
assemblies, governing even larger areas ; and these again ultimately 
sending their own representatives to constitute the All-Union Congress 
of Sovdets, which was to be the supreme governing authority for the whole 
Soviet Union. 

This sounds, to a Briton or an American, a complicated scheme for 
providing for the representation of “ Man as a Citizen ”. But there are 

^ Soviet Jiule in Russia, by W R Batsell, 1929, p. 789. Wo may perhaps regard this 
conception ns an eclio of the idea of Bakunin that, when the strong central governments 
of the Eiirojjcan stales had been overthrown, they would be succeeded only 113 ’ congeries 
of free associations of the workers 111 each neighbourhood, which might he I00SCI3' federated 
in groups foi common purposes We are told that Prince Peter Kropotkin, who had 
re-entered Russia after the 1917 revolution, and who sympathised with Bakunm’s ideas 
as to the necessary mmimum of governmental organisation, had formed in Moscow a 
committee of his friends to discuss the proposed constitution, and their views were forcibly 
urged on others who were influentially concerned with the drafting. 
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many more complications yet to be unravelled. The soviet constitution, 
as will be seen, includes not only an assembly for the government of the 
whole imdividcd community inhabiting one-sixth of the entire lojad-surfafe 
of the globe, but als^ a graded hierarchy of local governing bodies, at once 
h'gishitivc and executive, for the administration of the adairs ])eculiar to 
areas of diflerent magnitudes and diverse characteristics And it does 
more than this. It provides also a series of indciiendeiit assemblies for the 
separate governments of areas, large or small — whetlier wo think of them 
as tribes or iiitions, states or republics — inhabited by peoples who feel 
themselves to constitute distinct nationalities. We have, ni fact, in the 
USSR a unique constitutional form which comliines, in one and the same 
hierarchy, the organs of both local and central government, of both legis- 
lature and executive, of both unitary state and ferleration. 


Row the Pyramid ivas Bmli 

We need not trouble the reader with the successive changes since 1918 
in the details of the indirectly elected hierarchy. The tsarist local govern- 
ing authorities, whether gubernia, zemstvo, uezd or volost, quickly fell to 
pieces at the Revolution For j-^ears chaos reigned m varying degree from 
place to place ; and each soviet, m city or village, assumed whatever 
powers it wanted, and dealt with the affairs of its own areas as it chose. 
Gradually things were straightened out by the central government, and 
formulated bj' successive All-Umon Congresses of (Soviets. Ilimicipal 
authorities were established for the cities. The village soviet (selosovict) 
entirely replaced the i\lir The three old divisions of tsarist local govern- 
ment, whether gubernia (province), uezd (county) or volost (rural district), 
were eventually superseded Iiy two new ones, formed, to some extent, 
• along lines of economic characteristics, and termed obl.ist or kr.ii,^ and 
rayon ® Ko less important, a.s we shall presently describe, was <!ie vital 

1 The terms ohlast and kiai are applied indiscnminatelv aecoidinfc to local us.ige. 
But we are told that, stnclly speaking, an oblast is a neulv estalilished district containing 
no autoiioinoua area Where an autonomous area peojiled mainly hy a nalional minority 
exists .as ,aii enehiie uilhin tlie distiict the propel teini is kr.u The >>oith Caueasi.iii 
krai eonlains as many as seven autonomous areas 

Among other woiks in linssian we may eite 7Vie I'^ni lel Ulrilr the ()}ir/ni^ ami the 
Verelopnicnt oj the Causlitutinn of the hi V. J. Ignatii y. l!ies, l+ti pp. , 'Tilt 

and the Union's Itepublics, hy S. A. Kotlyarcvsky, 139 pp. , The iS'oi iit Aiitonomons Oblatts 
and Republics, by K.. Aikhipov, 123 pp. 

* There was at first an additional tier of councils, termed tlio okiug soviet, fm .in area 
roughly corresponding to that of the old volost, in winch both ullage soviets and city 
soviets were represented This svas found inconvenient, as leaving too little scope for 
the development of the layon sos let in enlivening the a illago soa lets ; and ns encouraging 
too much bureauciatio control, aadiieh the city soviet cspeeiallv objected. It aias 
decided hy the Central Coiniiiitlee of the Coramumst Party bv a decree of July (i, 193(1, 
to “ hcjuidato ” the okings and to aa'ind them up by October 1, 1930 The dcu-.i()ii u.is 
ratified hy tlic Sivtcontli Party Congress (Pohtiral Report to the Siiteenth Party ('om/icis 
of the Russian Communist Party, by Josef Stalm, 1930, pp. 135-129). But, in the vast 
area of the USSR, such changes take time to become universal. In 1934 there were still 
functioning 22 okrugs. 
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policy of cultural autonomy and, wherever practicable, native self- 
governmeut for the scores of separate nationalities scattered over the 
Eurasian .Tontinent. What is of interest is that all these different kinds 
and grades of governing bodies find places in the m'jin soviet hierarchy, 
and spring ultimately from the same base of primary soviets. The simple 
pyramid, springing by indirect election from the broad foundation of some 
75,000 directly elected priinaiy soidets of village or city, turns out to have, 
not merely one supreme apex m the All-Union Congress of Soviets, but 
also a number of separate minor apices, not only 111 the congresses of 
soviets of the autonomous republics or oblasts, but also in those of the 
seven (or rather nine) federated constituent republics,^ of which we must 
give some description before tackling the supreme government of the 
Union. 


The Rayon and the Oblast 

There are, accordingly, two mam strands in the closely knit con- 
stitutional fabric of Soviet Communism : the direct choice, by adult 
suffrage at open meetings of fellow-workers or neighbours, of people’s 
deputies or delegates ; and the formation, by indirect election from below, 
of a ppaimdal series of superior authorities. We may observe m passing 
that, as we shall presently describe, the same two strands run through all 
the four divisions of the representative system of Soviet Communism, 
whether it is dealing with “ Han as a Citizen ”, or with “ Man as a 
Producer ”, or with “ Man as a Consumer ”, or with “ Man as a Super- 
citizen engaged in the Vocation of Leadership ” 

We now resume our description of the government of Man as a Citizen 
in the successive tiers of councils above the village or small city soviet,* 

1 These are the RiSt’SR (Russia proper with Siberia), the Ukraine; White Russia; 
the Transcaucasian Rodeiation (which is a union of three — Georgia, Azerbaijan and 
Armenian, Tuikostan , Tadzhikistan and Uzbekistan. " 

The trouble about a metaphor is that it is never completely accurate as a description ! 
One of tlie authors objects that it is a peculiarity of the soiict pjr.iiiiid tliat its supreme 
apex is not Hanked by parallel minor apices ; these arc all actually imliided inside the 
siijireme apex, which they help to support, and moreover sonic of these minor apices have 
other still smaller pyramidal apices -Bitliin themselves ' A chart \ull enable the student 
to get a dealer vision of this amazmgly complicated constitution than is practicable 
thioiigh the uiiltcn word (see the diagram m the Appendix to I’uit 1 ) 

^ It aihl- to the complication that the names and areas of the ticis of councifs have 
been, diiiing the past few years, in process of change. This economic “ layoni&ing ” of 
the U&8R uas contemplated immediately after the end of the Civil War, but was not 
soriouslv Iindci taken until 1928, when it was needed for the most oliective formulation 
of the 1 ir-t live-Year Plan. It was based on the conception of four dillorent types. 
There ucre to bo industiial rayons (us in the Leningrad oblast, or in tho Donets Basin of 
the Ul.iauie) Thcie weio to bo agricultural rayons (as in tho Black Soil region, the Middle 
Volga, the south-west part of the Ukraine or m Kazakstan) There had also to bo mixed 
lajons, which were neccssaiily both industrial and agricultural (as in North Caucasus, 
the Lowei Volga krai, the Ciiinca) There weie also timber rayons (ns 111 Northern Asia)’ 
^00 an in-tim live section, in Russmn, in The Five-Yenr Plan of the National Economy 
Const, action of tke^USSli, vol. 111., “The Rayon Divisions of tho Plan”, 1929.) Under 
this “ rayonising ”, what wore, under tho tsarist regime, 56 gubernia (provinces), 476 
uezd (cantons or counties) and 10,606 volost (rural districts), have been reorganised into 
100 oblasts (or krais) and about 3000 rayons. An mtermediato council for the okrug 
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tlirougli those of the rayon and the ohlast, and those of the autojionrc^ 
and the constituent republic, up to the suiiremc autliority of the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets, with its bicameral Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), its Cabinet of iiliiiisters (Soviiarkoni) and its various otliei 
derivatives. 


The Rayoji 

Among the innumerable and apparently unlimited powers of the selo- 
soviet and the small city soviet, there is one universal duty which stands 
out, that of electing people’s deputies or delegates to the congress of 
soviets of the rayon. The rayon, now formed maiiily on lines of economic 
production, is a new area comprising a number of adjacent villages and 
what in England would be called hamlets, together \rith such small citu's 
or urban settlements as happen to be intermixed with them The 
geographical extent and the population of the rayon differ from jilace to 
place according to local circum.stanccs, and may be varied from tune to 
time by decrees of any superior authority.^ It may thus comprise any 
number of villages, from a few dozen to many score, with half a dozen 
times as many dependent hamlets, with or without one or more cities 
and urban settlements. The soviet of each of these annually elects one 
(or if large, several) people’s deputies or delegatf's to constitute the 
rayon congress of soviets, which meets at the principal centre of the 
rayon. 

In the RSFSK and the Ulcraine the village soviet elects these delegates 
at the rate of one for every 300 inliabitaiits. The soviets of the small 
cities and urban settlements within the rayon elect delegates at tlie rate 
of one for each umt of GO electors of these soviets (approximately equal 


• standing between the raj-on and the oblast, was designed , but tins was abandoned in 
1930. This reorganisation is now neaily completed, and for the sake of eliJhrness ue 
shall limit our description to the new general sj stem, although tlie old oontmues to exist 
temporarily in a few places. 

With the abolition of the okrug, the cities having populations of more than .lU.OOO, 
and some others of great industrial impoilance, have been, in tlie six smaller coii'-inueiii 
republics, taken out of the rayon, and made directly sulioidmate to the iSovnai l.oni 
(Cabinet) and T>S1K (central executive committee) of the lonstitucnt republic i. illiin 
winds tho} are situated. In the RSFSR, houever. these iiiajoi ciiie-. are suboiilinated 
also to the exccutiie committee (ispolkom) of the oblast oi kiai Tlie othei i dies having 
populations below 50.000, remain within the rayons, but witli an autmioini gioaily 
exceeding that enjoyed by tlie villages. Such cities, for mstaiiee. fix their ow n Imal taxp.s 
and settle their own budgets, which aro adopted bv the citv soMel. and oiilv pas-cd 
through the rayon ispolkom for genoialcoiiciirrcnce, and submi'-sion to the oblast i-jiolkora. 

For exact information as to local government constitution in the VSSR, the student 
must go to the decrees tiicmselves, but these arc suinnunised in The Soi id Stale ic 13 W. 
Maxwell, 1934, chap, vii , “ Provincial Government ”, pp lOO-lOS ; whore ihe Russian 
sources aro indicated (jip. 347-348). See also Soi'iet Hide in Itinsia, by W R Jjatscll, 
1929, chap xi , ” Local Administiation ” (pp. 663-687). wliirh does not eloaily gi\c tho 
more recent changes. 

1 Actually the 3000 rayons appear to include, on an aveiage, about 23 selosoviots 
and perhaps one small city or urban settlement apiece, with an average population of 
about 45,000 , which is analogous to that of an English rural district council in its much 
smaller area. * 
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to 120 inhabitants). Thus, as is usual in the soviet bodies, the total 
number of members of the rayon congress of soviets is not fixed, and with 
the mereaSo of population it is always growing. It elects a president, with 
some other members to form a presidium, and also lif .standing executive 
eommitleo (ispoUvom) not exceeding 45 membens, together with one-third 
as many candidates or alternates. 

When we enquire what are the powers and duties entrusted to the 
rayon congress of soviets, we are met with the same ditllculty as that 
with which we were confronted in the case of the village soviet The list 
of those powers and duties, as expressly laid down in the RSFSR decree 
of January 1, 1931, is indeed substantially similar to that relating to the 
village soviet, which we give as an appendix to this volume. These powers 
and duties range from the consideration and discussion of tlie loftiest 
matters of policy and administration of the USSR as a whole, in which 
the rayon congress of soviets, like the village soviet, is invited and desired 
to participate, and which it is expressly directed to put in operation within 
iis own area, down to the minutest details of parochial administration. 
It is, indeed, not to be supposed that the entne conglomeration of these 
subjects are even discussed by any of the 3000 rayon congresses of soviets, 
any more than they are by the 70,000-odd village soviets But in startling 
contrast with the narrowly limited and precisely defined functions of the 
British or American local governing body, there is practically nothing in 
the world that the rayon congress of soviets, equally with the village 
soviet, is not authorised and indeed invited to deal with, so far as its 
application to the denizens of its area is coiicorncd. On the otlier hand, 
again in contrast with the British or American local authority, the rayon 
congress of soviets, like the village soviet, has no legal rights on which it 
can insist against the will of any superior administrative authority. It 
may at any moment find its decisions overruled, and its actions cancelled 
and reversed by the oblast congress of soviets which it jours nith other 
rayons in creating , or by the oblast ispolkom (or executive committee) ; 
or by the republic congress of .soviets or its Central Executive Committee ; 
or by the sovnarkom, or the People’s Commissar, of the constituent or 
autonomous republic within the area of whicli it is situated ; or by the 
All-Umou Congress of Soviets or its TSIK. (or Central Executive Com- 
mittee) , or, indeed, by the presidium of any of these bodies ; or by the 
USSR Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars. Thus, the rayon congress of 
soviets has a practically unlimited sphere of action, so far as its own area 
is concerned, subject always to the liability to be sharply pulled up and 
overruled whenever it does anything contrary to the policy or the will 
of any autliority higher than itself. It has absolute freedom to participate 
in government, and it is encouiaged and strongly urged to participate in 
any way it chooses , but it is no less sternly warned that whenever it 
“ goes off the rails "’, its action will be cancelled and reversed ; and if the 
local body persists, it will be summarily disbanded, and a new election 
will be called for. In order to enable this superior authority to be exercised, 
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all obligatory decrees of a lower authority — ^indeed the minutes' of pro- 
ceedings themselves — ^have to be forwarded immediately to the next higher 
authority, as well as to the appropriate People’s Commjssjsriat of Ihe 
USSR and that of ^n autonomous republic. We gather that, 111 practice, 
the rayon congress and its executive, like the village soviet, usually errs 
by default rather by excess of zeal ; and that drastic interference from 
above, though unhesitatingly undertaken when required, is, to put it 
mildly, not of incessant occurrence. 

The relation of the rayon congress of soviets to the various village 
and small urban soviets within its area is mainly one of supervi.-.ion and 
control. Thus, the rayon congress appoints for each village the president 
of the electoral commission of ten local members to supervise the election 
of the village soviet ; to compile and post up publicly the list of persons 
excluded from the electorate ; and to provide an independent chairman 
for the various election meetings. 

On the other hand, an essential function of the 3000 rayon soviets is 
that of concentrating in a single body the representation of the large 
number of village soviets within their several areas, occasionally amount- 
ing, as it seems, to more than one hundred, in such a way as to render 
practicable the election of delegates to the next higher council in the 
hierarchy. 

The organs of local admimstration of the rayon congress of soviets, 
acting under the supen’ision and direction of the rayon ispolkoin. or 
executive committee that the plenum elects, and of the presidium that the 
ispolkom appoints, consist of a number of sections (six of them being 
obligatory i) on each of which there serve some members of the rayon 
congress and ispolkom, together ivith a varying number of inhabitants 
whom the ispolkom imites to act as a civic obligation We are informed 
, that the object of forming these sections is that of associating as large a 
proportion as possible of the “ toiling masses ’’ in the work of govch'iiment. 
Meetings are held in the various factories and workshops, clubs and reading- 
rooms, throughout the rayon, where the members of the rayon congress 
of soviets, the “ militia ” (local constabulary) and the local courts of 
justice attend ; where active workers arc enlisted for the sections, and 
whei;e the “ concrete problems ” of the work of the rayon congress are 
discussed. The obligatory sections are those dealing with “ so\'iet con- 
struction and control of execution ” ; “ industry, labour and supplies ’’ ; 
agriculture ; health ; education, the rayon’s share in the General Plan, 
and the rayon’s financial budget. 

The rayon section dealing with the General Plan, so far as it relates to 
the rayon area stands in an interesting relation to Gosplan, to which it is 

e 

^ Namely, those on (1) Soviet Construction and control of execution: (2) Indn-lrv, 
Labour and Supply ; (3) Agriculture ; (4) Ifinance and budget , (.I) I’opiilar Ediicaf ion , 
(0) Public Health (RSFSR decree of .Tanuaiy 1, 1!)31. section 38). To these thcie ha-, been 
added, for all but tho smallest rayons, a section on the General Flan, m subordination 
to the Union State Planning Commission, which we describe m our chapter on “ Flannod 
Production for Community Consumption ■. 
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subordinate. National planning is now based largely upon constituent 
rayon planning. The rayon has to prepare each year its own preliminary 
plan for al'Pthe enterprises within its area in accordance with the general 
economic considerations of which it is ad\’ised. Tiiis ias to be submitted 
to each local enterprise, productive or cultural. Each considers the quota 
assigned to it, and either approves or prepares a counter-plan. The whole 
are then submitted to the higher authorities to be further revised and 
finally enaeted.^ 

The only other part of the administration of the rayon calling for 
attention is that of finance. The rayon congress has annually to settle 
the budget of local receipts and expenditure for the ensuing year, which 
has to be submitted to the oblast ispolkom for approval, and for inclusion 
in the oblast budget, with a view to its ultimate incorporation in the budget 
of the autonomous or constituent republic, and, indeed, finally in that of 
the USSR itself. Thus there is, in principle as well as in form, no effective 
local autonomy in finance in any grade of council from the smallest selo- 
o soviet up to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets of the RSFSR. In prac- 
tice, however, there is a great deal of financial autonomy. To begin with, 
the amount of expenditure to he undertaken by the lower authorities, 
whilst it can be summarily restrained by any higher authority, cannot 
effectively be increased otherwise than by exhortation and persuasion. 
On the other hand, if the lower authorities choose to incur larger expendi- 
ture at their own cost, they are usually permitted to add a surtax to 
one or other of the taxes levied within their area by any of the higher 
- authorities. 

Elaborate provision is made by law as to the rayon being served by 
'' half a dozen organised departments of permanent ofiBicials, who are 
. required to possess technical qualification and training. In fact there is 
'- as yet, in the vast majority of rayons, nothing more than a skeleton staff « 
of officials of the very minimum of training. A marked feature is the 
extreme youthfulness of nearly all of them, few being over thirty, or having 
more than a few years’ office experience. We understand that measures 
for the special training of administrative officials are under consideration. 


The Oblast 

Above both the rayon congresses of soviets of the rural districts and 
the soviets of the small cities, and superseding the ancient gubernia or 
proidnce, stands, in the RSFSR and the Ukraine, the authority of the 
'krai or oblast. The oblast congress of soviets is formed by delegates from 
the rayon congresses of soviets, representing the village soviets, at the 
rate (in the RSFSR) of one for every 12,500 inhabitants (equal to about 
one for every 7000 electors) ; and also by delegates elected directly by 

^ From paper by V. Kuibishev, head of Gosplan, in Planned Economy, April 1931. 
We deal with the whole subject in our But)Sei{uent chapter entitled “ Planned Production 
for Community Consumption ”, Part II. 
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the soviets of the small cities (together with those of the urban settlements, 
factories and collective farms outside civic boundaries) at the^ate of one 
delegate for each 2^00 electors. Any autonomous republic or autonomous 
area within the territory is entitled to elect its own delegates at the rate 
of one for each 2000 electors from urban centres and one for each 10,000 
inhabitants from rural settlements. It will be seen tliat the city soviets 
enjoy the usual disproportionate representation (more than twice as great 
as that of the rural villages). This disproportionate representation of the 
population of the cities, in comparison with that of the villages, does not 
prevent most, if not all, oblast congresses of soviets from contaimng far 
more representatives of villages than of city dwellers, because the propor- 
tion of the latter to the whole population of the area is still only as one 
to five or six. 

The area over which the oblast congress of soviets presides, the number 
of its members, and the nature and extent of its functions, appear to 
(^fEer in different parts and to be still in course of settlement. The popula- 
tion within the different oblasts varies enormously, even as much as from 
one to ten millions. In the RSFSR the approximate average appears to 
be nearly four millions. K we take the autonomous repubhcs in the 
USSR, which are classed with the oblasts properly so-caUed, we see that 
their average population is only about a million aud a half, whilst their 
average area is no less than 650,000 square kilometres. On the other 
hand, the average population of the fourteen oblasts properly so-called, 
exceeds five millions, although their average area is roughly the same as 
that of the autonomous republic.^ In the Ukraine the average population 
and area are both smaller. The five lesser constituent republics have no 
oblasts, the rayon congresses of soviets, being directly under the republic 
congress of soviets, its central executive committee and its sovnarkom. 

In the RSFSR there are, we gather, twenty-six territories ranking as 
oblasts, including the areas of the twelve autonomous republics witliin its 
boundaries which have the same constitutional form as other oblasts, 
except that they call their ministerial heads of departments People’s 
Commissars and their council a sovnarkom. Thus there are the fourteen 
newly dehmited oblasts of Moscow and Leningrad, the Ivanovo industrial 
area, the Northern territory, the Western territory, the Central Black 
Earth area, the Gorki (late Nizhni-Novgorod) territory, the Ural territory, 
that of the North Caucasus, the two territories of the Middle and Lower 
Volga, and the two of East and West Siberia, together with the Far Eastern 
territory. With them are ranked the twelve autonomous republics, 
namely, those of the Crimea, the Tartars, the Volga Germans, Kazak, 
Yakut, Kirghiz, Chuvash, Karelia, Buryat, Bashkn, Karakalpak and 
Daghestan. In each of these divisions there is a Congress of Soviets 

^ Thus the autonomous republic m the RSh'Sli, ■nliilst having a laigc aica, is com- 
parable m population to the half-dozen most populous admmistialii e counties ol England. 
The oblasts of the ESESR, on the other hand, usualh- surpass in population the most 
populous of the English administrative.counties and some even that of Ireland or the 
administrative county of J^iondon. 
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electing an executive (termed either ispolkom or sovnarkom) which directs 
a varied an^l extensive local administration. 

In the Ukraine, some of the oblast areas are particularly large, there 
being oul)'^ half a dozen so called for the whole republic.^ But in the 
Donets industrial area the population is so dense, and the amount of work 
so great, that each rayon soviet is accepted as equivalent also to an oblast 
soviet. In the other parts of the Ukrauie, the rayon congress of soviets, 
either each year or every two years, elects representatives to the oblast 
congress of soviets at the rate of one for each 15,000 of the population, 
amounting in each case to several hundred delegates. 

Wherever it exists, the oblast congress of soviets is an important 
authority. It is, indeed, the supreme local organ of power within its own 
area, with a competence extending to all matters of government. It has, 
however, to coor^nate its activity with the pohey and administration of 
the central executive committee (VTSIK) and the Sovnarkom of the 
constituent republic, whilst the USSR sovnarkom and its presidium also 
have the right to suspend or reverse, in case of need, anything done by 
the oblast authorities. It has the right to control all public institutions 
within its area, not being those of the USSR ; and even these it has a 
right to supervise and report upon. It can veto any regulation or decision 
of any of the city soviets or any of the rayon or selosoviets -within its area. 
It controls all the elections withm the oblast. Finally, it has the right to 
propose to the authorities of the constituent republic the enactment and 
promulgation of any laws and regulations relating to the oblast that are 
required. 

But the oblast congress of soviets meets as a plenum, usually, only 
once a year, when it elects a president, and his assistant, who both give 
their whole time to the work, and also an ispollcom, or executive committee, 
of abouhone hundred members, who receive only their expenses and a 
free pass over all the railways -withm the oblast. In the case of the auto- 
nomous republics, the congress of soviets elects, in heu of an ispolkom, a 
sovnarkom of People’s Commissars who themselves control the various 
branches of administration. In both cases the USSR Government is 
directly represented in the oblast executive by ofikcials of such USSR 
People’s Commissariats as Railroads and Posts and Telegraphs. The 
ispolkom of an ordinary oblast is supposed to conduct its administration 
through its presidium and four organised departments of officials (a 
secretariat, an organisation department, a planmng commission termed 
jbplan, and a “ commission of execution ”). But the work which has to 
be performed falls under fifteen or more heads, of which we may mention 
1 “ regional council of people’s economy ” ; ^agriculture ; trade or dis- 
Mbution of commodities ; finance ; communal department ; education ; 
lealth ; social welfare ; military ; pohtical ; and archives ; together 

1 Namely, those of Chernigov, Kiev, Odessa, Dniopropotrovak, Kharkov and Vinitza, 
-with Tvhich must he ranked the Moldavian AuUinomous Rppuhlic, and, as cxplamed m 
the text, all the separate rayons of the Donets Basin 
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with the department of justice. In many oblasts the lack of an adequate 
official staff has led to the appointment of a number of sections each con- 
taining a selection from the members of the oblast congress^ of soviets 
and the ispolliom, iLogether with other active or representative citizens 
appointed by the ispoUcom. Eaolt of these sections is charged with the 
supervision and actual administration of one department of the work of 
the oblast. It should bo said that, in the matter of local taxation and the 
budget of the oblast the oblast ispolkom has the right to participate m 
the discussion both of the budget of the constituent republic and of that 
of tbe USSR itself, in so far as these relate to its own area. 


The Seven Federated Republics 

The next tier of councils, above that of the oblast or krai, where they 
exist, and of the autonomous republics, is that of the seven Union or 
constituent republics of the RSFSR, the Ukraine, White Russia, the 
Transcaucasian Federation (itseK a federation of three distinct republics), 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, all of which are directly 
joined together in federation as the USSR. 

The RSFSR 

The first and by far the most important of these republics, the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, although expressly termed a federation, 
IS and has always been essentially a unitary state. Notmthstanding its 
title, and an express declaration in the first article of its Fundamental 
Law in 1918, what was cst ablishcd by that law, without subsequent revision, 
was a sonet hierarchy, or pyramid, of the pattern that we have so often 
» described. The RSFSR was to have a supreme AU-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, made up of deputies or delegates elected by provincial congresses 
of soviets under various designations ; and these provincial congresses 
were made up of deputies or delegates from smaller district congresses of 
soviets, themselves consisting of deputies or delegates from village or 
urban soviets, who were directly elected at innumerable small gatherings 
of electors, associated either in work at particular establishments or as 
neighbours in rural villages. From top to bottom of this ppamid of 
councils, each tier has complete authority over all below it, and is itself 
completely subject to all above it. This system of “ Democratic Central- 
ism ”, as it is fondly called, which is universally characteristic of Soviet 
Communism, seems to us to have nothing in common with the curtailed 
but inviolable autonomy of the various units that is understood by 
federalism.^ " 

*■ In the discussion leading up to the foimulation and adoption of the ‘‘ Fundamental 
Law ” during the first half of 1918, the slogan of “ All Power to the Soviets ” was so 
strongly insisted on, that the very first article had to assert that “ Bussia is declared a 
republic of soviets of workers’, soldiors’.and peasants’ deputies. All central and local 
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It isj indeed, remarkable bow small and relatively unimportant have 
been the changes since 1918 in the constitutional structure of the RSFSR, 
notwjthstaiading the development of autonomous republics and auto- 
nomous areas within it, and the formation of the USSR about and above, 
it.i Its capital is still JIoscow, where the RSFSR ministerial departments 
are chcek-by-jowl with those of the USSR. The “ All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets ” now meets only cver}'^ few years, usually ]ust prior to the All- 
Union Congress, to which the same delegates immediately proceed. It is 
composed of delegates elected by the congresses of soviets of the several 
oblasts or krais, autonomous repubhes and autonomous areas, and the 
larger cities, in the proportion of one to every 125,000 population of rural 
areas, and one to ever}' 25,000 city electors (equal to about 45,000 popula- 
tion). The Central Executive Committee (VTSIK) of the RSFSR, now 
increased in size from 200 to 400, meets only once a quarter. The Sov- 
narkom no longer includes as many as eighteen People’s Commissars, 
seeing that all the “ questions of national importance ” specified in articles 
, 49 and 50 of the Fundamental Law, with the departments of foreign 
affairs, armed forces, foreign trade, heavy industry, forestry, state farms, 
railways and waterways, posts and telegraphs, and food industry, have 
passed to the USSR ; and these departments are now represented in the 
RSFSR Sovnarkom oiilv by the delegates or agents of the USSR People’s 
Commissars There are, however, m the RSFSR Sovnarkom, still eight 
People’s Commissars, under a president, with two vice-presidents, namely, 
those for Finance, Interior, Justice, Education, Health, Social Welfare, 
Agriculture, and Light Industries, together with the president of the 
RSFSR Gosplan.^ 

When it IS remembered that the population of the RSFSR exceeds 
one hundred millions, and that the territory stretches from the Gulf of 
Finland to the Pacific Ocean, it will be seen that even these nine govern- ^ 
ment departments represent an immense task of administration. The 

authority is vr’led in these soiiets " The state that was established as the Russian Soviet 
Republic, and then styled the RSFiSR, iia-. conceived, by at least some of its most energetic 
advocates, as nothing more than a federation of all the urban and rural soviets throughout 
the country. 

In article 10 it is agam expressly declared that “ all authority within the boundaries 
of the RSFSR is vested m the cnliie uorkmg population of the country, orr/anised in the 
urban and inral sovieli” (Fundamental Law of the RSFSR, ratified by the Fiftii All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets on .Tulv 10, 1918, First section, chap, i , article 10, Soviet 
Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p 81) But the Fundamental Law, taken as a 
■whole, established, as we now see, a state of the very opposite character 

1 Incidentally iio may note that the territory of White Russia, and thus of the USSR, 
was reduced, under tlie Treaty of Riga (1921) ending the war with Poland, by a strip along 
the western fiontier, which was ceded to Poland In 1929 the extensive but scantily 
peopled district of Tadzhikistan was taken out of the RSFSR, and promoted to the status 
of an independent constituent republic of the Soviet JInion, entitled, like the RSFSR 
itself, to representation bv five moinlKTs m the , Soviet of Nationalities, forming part of 
the bicameral Central Executive Committee of the USSR 

Agrioulture now has a US.SR People s Commissar, who has, in the RSFSR, as in 
other federated republics, considerably reduced the autonomy of local People’s Com- 
missars The departments of the Commiasariat for Labour luave been transferred to the 
AUCCTU, and there is accordingly now no People’s Commissar of Labour. 
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civil service of the RSFSR may exceed iu number the federal staff of the 
USSR itself, apart from the defence forces and the establishments in 
foreign countries. jJkVith the more significant features of this vast adminis- 
tration we shall deal in subsequent chapters. The RSFSR Sovnarkom is 
still busy in developing schools and medical services over the vast aiea 
that it controls. It has lo carry on the great retailing business in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Rostov that we shall describe in a later chapter. Its 
responsibility — save for the occasional spasmodic intervention that we 
shall presently describe of the USSR Supreme Court — for the administra- 
tion of justice, the prevention of crime and the maintenance of prisons 
within the whole area of the RSFSR may be circumscribed by the cieation 
of the new USSR People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs. The observer 
cannot resist the feeling that, whilst tiie local government of the cities, 
and that of the krais and oblasts, rayons and selosoviets, within the RSFSR, 
is growing in magnitude and activity, the various central organs of the 
RSFSR at Moscow have lost ground to the other central organs located in 
the same city, belonging to the federal government of the USSR that we * 
have still to describe. 

Tlie Republic of the Ukraine 

The second in importance among the seven constituent republics now 
forming the USSR and the only one of a magnitude and a population, a 
productivity and an aspiration at all comparable with the RSFSR, is 
that of the Ukraine. Here we have a population of thirty millions (nearly 
one-third of that of the RSFSR), concentrated, to the extent of 150 to 
the square kilometre, on an area comparable with that of Sweden, having 
its own language appreciably differing from Russian ; its own ancient 
cultural centre at Kiev ; and its own traditions of former national 
autonomy under an elected hetman. Although these traditions J;iad been 
interrupted by centuries of tsarist tyranny, it needed httle incitement 
from the German military authorities in 1916-1917 to induce a large 
proportion of the Ukrainians to struggle, not merely for the destruction 
of Russian dominion, but also, with some expectation of sympathy from 
Ukrainian (otherwise called Ruthenian) minorities in Austria, Poland and 
Roumania, for an independent Ukrainian Republic. This was proclaimed 
on December 27, 1917. There was, however, never any chance for a 
political union of the whole Ukrainian race, one-fifth of which, outside 
the USSR, remains to this day firmly held within the four ncighboming 
states, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Roumania. Accordingly, 
when between 1917 and 1922 the foreign armies and the widespi-ead 
banditry were got rid of, there was established, within the Ukrainian part 
of Tsarist Russia, a reasonably well-organised government on the common 
pattern of the hierarchy of soviets, in a friendly “ mditaiy and economic 
Alliance ” with the RSFSR, which was formally proclaimed m December 
1920, and converted into a federal union in 1922-1923.^ 

^ See National Stqfes and National Minorities, by W. C. Macartney, 1931. 
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The supreme authority in. the Ukraine is the All-Ukrainian Congress 
of Soviets, which now meets for about a week, usually once every few 
years, just before the All-Union Congress of Soviets at Moscow . It consists 
of about a thousand delegates and “ candidates ” (being substitutes or 
alternates) chosen by the plenums of the six oblast congresses of soviets, 
together with that of the Autonomous Republic of Moldavia and the con- 
gresses of soviets of each of the Donets rayons. This All-Ukrainian 
Congress of Soviets hears speeches, approves drafts of decrees and adminis- 
trative resolutions laid before it, and appoints a president of the Ukraine 
Congress, with an Assistant, together with a Central Executive Committee, 
and a sovnarkom of People’s Commissars. 

The Central Executive Committee of about 400 members, who all 
receive a free pass over the railways m the Ukraine, meets usually once a 
quarter for about ten days, and exercises supreme authority between the 
infrequent sessions of the All-Ukraiman Congress. A meeting is usually 
held immediately before each meeting of the Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK) of the USSR at Moscow, in order to consider the business coming 
before that meeting, and if necessary to concert a Ukrainian policy. 

The Ukrainian Sovnarkom consists of a president, several vice- 
presidents and a secretary, with People’s Commissars for Finance, Internal 
Affairs, Agriculture, Justice, Light Industries, Education, Health and 
Social Welfare, and a local Plannmg Commission practically subordinate 
to Gosplan. 

The Ukrainian People’s Commissars dealing directly with industry 
have exceptionally heavy departments to administer. The industrial 
developments in the Ukraine during the past few years have been enormous 
in amount and range ; and whilst most of the work has fallen first to the 
UI^R Supreme Economic Council, and on its abohtion to the People’s 
Commissars for Heavy and Food Industries respectively, the Ukrainian 
Government has retained and developed some of its own undertakings. 
It has its own steelworks and machine-making factories, conducted in 
dutiful compliance with the General Plan, but as enterprises of the 
republic.^ The Ukraiman Sovnarkom also conducts, iii supplement of 
the efforts of Centrosoyus and the increasing work of the Ukrainian 
Cooperative Societies, a very extensive business in retailing household 
commodities of all kinds, in the relatively well-appointed government 
shops at Kliarkov, Kiev, Odessa, Dnieprostroi and other cities. 

Beneath the All-Ukraiiiian Congress of Soviets, with its Central 
Executive Committee and Sovnarkom of Peojile’s Commissars, there 
stands the usual hierarchy of soviets of the oblasts, rayons, cities and 
villages according to the common pattern which we have just described. 
Some peculiarities of the Ukrauie may, however, be mentioned. Its 

1 When, in 1932, the Supreme Economic Council of the USSR was, as we shall presently 
describe, replaced by new People’s Commissars for Heavy, Food and Timber Industries 
respeetively, earcful provision had to be made to preserve to the Ukramian Sovnarkom 
its control over the enterprises that were Ukramian. 



villages are iisually exceptionally large and populous, many having between 
five and ten thousand inhabitants, so that the electors have exceptionally 
often to be divided into settlements or wards, for each of whic]j. a separate 
meeting (election i|oint or curia) has to be held to elect members to the 
village soviet (selosoviet). Similarly, as we have already mentioned, the 
rayons in the densely populated industrial area of the Donets Basin have 
so great a number of electors, and local government functions of such 
importance, that they ranlc and are treated also as oblasts, and directly 
elect their own delegates to the All-Ukrainian Congress of Soviets. 

The Ukraine retains among its intelhgentsia a strong national feeling, 
and energetically develops its own Ulrrainian culture, which is very 
nationalist in form, although commumst in essence, in books and news- 
papers, theatres and universities. The USSR authorities wisely respect 
the racial susceptibilities of this important republic. It is as a concession 
to these susceptibilities that it was in 1934 decided to retransfer the capital 
which has for the past decade been at Kharkov, to the ancient metropolis 
of Kiev. But whatever may happen in learning and literature the 
industrial development is so predominantly “ Ah-Umon ” in its influence, 
and the Communist Party in the Ukraine is so definitely directed from 
Moscow, that, in spite of repeated attempts of the Emigres centred in 
Paris and Prague to incite to rebellion, it is impossible to ignore a tendency 
to a more complete unification.^ 


The White Russian and Transcaucasian Republics 

We need not go into detail about the White Russian Soviet Socialist 
Republic (capital Minsk) on the western border of the USSR, adjoining 
Latvia, Lithuania and Poland ; ^ or about the combined Union republic 
of the Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet Federation, which has its capital at 
Tiflis, for its three constituent republics wedged between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and adjoining Turkey on the southern border.® Both have 

^ The Moldavian Socialist Soviet Kepnblic, on the left bank of the Dniester river, 
which forms the frontier of Bessarabia, was made an autonomous republic under Ukraine 
on October 12, 1924. This exclusively agricultural community (capital Balta) with a 
population of 600,000 upon an area of only 8288 square kilometres — about as large as 
the i^orth Biding of Yorkshire or the canton of Benie — may perhaps bo regarded as a 
lostmg embodiment of the protest of the USSB against the Roumanian seizure of Bessa- 
rabia, which it IS hoped, maj’ one day be enabled, as South Moldavia, to unite with the 
northern half of what is claimed to bo a single community With this view, the Moldavian 
Republic mamtains a sovnarkom of People’s Commissars, but is for many purposes dealt 
with as if it were merely an oblast of the Ukrame. 

® The White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic has an area of 126,790 square kilo- 
metres — three times tliat of Switzerland — ^ivith a population slightly exceeding five millions, 
four-fifths of whom speak the White Russian dialect, whilst Jews attain the relatively 
high proportion of 10 per cent, tfhe constitution is almost identical in form to that of the 
RSPSB, with which it finds its activities coordinated 

“ The throe constituents of this feder.ation are Azerbaijan (caiiital Baku), which 
established its soviet republic m April 1920 ; Armenia (capital Erivan), which did so in 
December 1920 ; and Georgia (capital Tiflis), m which a soviet government was established 
by thp Bolshevik army in February 1921. On March 19, 1922, these three governments. 
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governmeats organised upon the common pattern, with central executive 
committees several himdreds strong and sovnarkoms administering the 
local affairj. Both retain strong feelings in favour of local autonomy 
based on racial and linguistic, as well as (especially in ^he case of Georgia) 
historical associations, and arc accordmgly left in undisturbed enjoyment 
of the cultural autonomy that they value. Both find their industries 
developed, continuously and extensively, at the expense of the whole 
Soviet Union, and their agriculture directed according to the USSR 
General Plan ; whilst in both the strictly unitary C'ommunist Party every- 
where exerts a potent influence m promoting a common economic policy 
and in graduallj’ developing a new common sentiment as constituent parts 
of the larger whole. 


The Formation of the Soviet Union 

With the final defeat of the “ White ” armies, and the withdrawal of 
the last of the contingents of the foreign powers, the time came for the 
establishment of a common rule for the whole territory of what was left 
of Tsarist Russia.^ The capitalist governments did not relinqmsh their 
hostihty with the withdrawal of their forces, and the necessit}^ for union 
for common defence had been made sufficiently obvious. Its importance 
for economic and social planning could not be missed. The influence of 
the widely dispersed membership of the essentially unitary Communist 
Party worked powerfully in the same direction. Already by December 28, 
1920, Lenin and Chicherin, for the RSFSR, had agreed with Rakovski, 

, president of the Ukrainian Sovnarkom, and also its People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Afiairs, on a Treaty of Alliance which embodied the main 
outhnes of the eventual Treaty of Union. The World International 
Conference, to which the Moscow Government had gladly accepted an 
invitation, was about to meet at Genoa, and agreements were hastily con- 
cluded by the RSFSR with White Russia and the Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion, as well as with the Ulcraine, providing that they should accept, as 
their representatives at the World Conference, the delegation of the 
RSFSR, and support the proposals in the common interest that would be 

strongly influenced by the Communist Party, agreed to unite in a Traiiseaiieasian iFeaera- 
tion. with a eommon president, congress of soviets, a central executive committee of no 
fewer than 485 mombeis and Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars. Each of tho constituent 
republics lias also its own government for local affairs, and maintains its own cultural 
autonomy, especially tho use of its own language in its own schools, law courts and public 
offices Tho population of the federation now exceeds six millions in a largely mountainous 
area four times as great as Seotland For the three other “ Union Republics ”, namely 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, see p. 63. 

* The so-called Border States (whether Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania ; or Finland 
and Poland), by 1918 established as independent states, were never included in the RSFSR ; 
whilst Bessarabia was seized liy Roumania, and a further strip on tho west was ceded to 
Poland on tho conclusion of tho war in 1921 (Treaty of Riga, 1921). Tho Ukraine, White 
Russia, Georgi.i, Azerbaijan and Armenia were, between 1918 and 1921, at various times 
enjoying a nominal independence under a shiftmg domination by foreign armies or local 
banditry. 
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put forward. The proceedings at Genoa proved to be of little interest or 
importance for the Soviet Gk)vemment ; but Chicherin was able to con- 
clude with Germany, to the consternation of the other diploijiats, the 
the important separajfe Treaty of flapallo, in which were included, for the 
first time, all four soviet states. Tliis was followed, after mouths of 
negotiation, by the agreement of these four governments, in December 
1922, to constitute the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Stalin was 
in a position to report to the Tenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, which 
opened at Moscow on December 23, 1922, that resolutions had been 
received from the supreme congresses of soviets of the Ulrraine, of White 
Russia and of the Transcaucasian Federation, urging the necessity and 
advantage of creating a single federal union. A special delegation repre- 
senting all four republics was appointed to draw up the necessary treaty, 
upon much the same basis as had been agreed with the Ukraine in 1920. 
The draft had already been prepared. Within three days the “ Declaration 
of Union ” was formulated ; adopted by the “ First Congress of Soviets 
of the USSR ”, and duly proclaimed by the Executive Committee which 
that Congress had appointed. All that was needed was a formal con- 
stitution. The new Central Executive Committee of the Union (TSIK), 
which was, in fact, dominated by the members who belonged to the Central 
Executive Committee of the RSFSR, prepared a draft which did little 
more than reproduce, for the Umon, the scheme of government of the 
RSFSR itself. At this point the Communist Party publicly intervened 
with a more statesmanlike proposal. The Twelfth Congress of the Party 
was in session (April 1923) ; and its Central Committee formally recom- 
mended to the presidium of the All-Union Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK) that the draft required amendment. The proposed constitution 
did not, the Communist Party protested, afford by its terms sufficient 
assurance to the tlnee smaller republics that the autonomy to be allowed 
to them would be protected agamst the dominance of the RSFSR. # More- 
over, so Stalin urged, it did not provide for putting on a genuinely federal 
basis the autonomous republics and autonomous oblasts that he had been 
estabhshing. inside the RSFSR, for the principal nationalities. The_ 
“ counter-plan ” of the Communist Party embodied a new ideal, that 
of the “ Unnational State ”, in sharp contrast with the consciously 
“ National ” states into which Europe had become divided in the course 
of the past four centuries, this stream of tendencies coming more recently 
to a climax in the Italy of Mussolini and the Germany of Hitler. The 
project of the Communist Party, which resulted in the present federal 
constitution of the USSR, seems to us so novel, and fraught with con- 
sequences so important, that we give in full its fundamental propositions. 
It was essential, the Party declared : 

“ (a) To secure, during the establishment of the central organs of 
the Union, the equality of rights and duties of the individual republics in 
their mutual relationship with each other, as well as in regard to the 
central authority of the Union. 
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“ {b) To establish, in the system of supreme organs of the Union, a 
representation of all national republics and regions on principles of 
equality, with possible representation of all nationalities living in these 

republics. (i 

" (c) To construct the executive organs of the Union on principles 
which would secure a real participation therein of ilie representatives of 
these republics, and a real satisfaction of all needs of the peoples in the 
Union. 

“ (d) To allow for the republics sufSciently liberal financial and, in 
particular, budgetary rights, which would enable them to show their own 
state-administrative, cultural, and economic initiative. 

“ (e) To man the organs of the national republics and regions chiefly 
from amongst the local population, who would know local customs, 
language, etc. 

‘ “ (/) To issue special laws which would secure for them the right to 

use their native language in all state organs and institutions serving the 
local national mmorities — ^the laws which would prosecute and punish 
with full revolutionary severity all violators of national rights, and in 
particular of rights of national minorities. 

“ (</) To promote educational work in the Red Army in the sense of 
cultivating therein the ideas of brotherhood and solidarity of the peoples 
composing the Union and to take practical measures concerning the 
organisation of national armies, at the same time taking care that the 
defensive structure of the republic shall always be kept adequate.” ^ 

A special committee, in which the RSFSR had only 14 members out 
of 25, thereupon drew up a new constitution, m which Stalin’s plan of a 
“ Soviet of Nationalities ”, with no greater representation (5) of the 
•RSFSR than of any other constituent or autonomous republic, but with 
the addition of single representatives also from all the other autonomous 
areas •fithin the constituent repubhes, was adopted as part of a bicameraf 
Central Executive Committee At the same time the autonomy of each 
constituent republic was safeguarded by suitable phrases introduced at 
appropriate places. The new draft was approved by the Central Com- 
rmttee of the Communist Party, and after formal agreement in the three 
other capitals, it was adopted at Moscow by the Central Executive Com- 

* Sonet Rule in Russia, by W R. BatscU, pp. 281-282 ; Fifteen Tears of Soviet Con- 
slrudion, 1917-1932 (m Russian), 1932, p 63. The novelty and the importanco of the 
new conception, to which we recur at the end of this chapter, are handsomely recognised 
in the remarkable work, National States and National JUinonties, bv W. C Macurtnev, 
1934. 

In the concluding section of this chapter we describe in some detail the steps taken in 
the USSR to establish, under the “ Unnational Slate ", complete political, economic and 
social equality among a population of 170 million persons, comprising neiiily 200 different 
races at markedly different stages of development — Slavs and Teutons in sundry varietie.” 
of Christendom and paganism . Scandinavians of sorts, with Finns and Esquimaux , 
Mongols of every grade of civilisation ; Jews and Syrians and gypsies ; Turks and 
Armenians ; with Siberian and central Asiatic tribes of the most varied oharactor, from 
Buddhists and Bahaists and the ** Shiahs ” and Sunnis " of Islam to magic-mongers 
and animists. 
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mittee of the USSR (TSIK) on July 6, 1923, when it came immediately 
into force to be finally ratified by the Second All-Union CorgresH of 
Soviets on January %l, 1924. 


The Federal Union 

We are thus brought, at long last, to the central federal organs of the 
gigantic Soviet State. But we cannot refrain from the observation that 
this seven-starred constellation, brilliant and powerfid though it be — now 
filling, indeed, almost the whole soviet sky — is not and has never been a 
federation of participants of auytlimg like equal status. The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Repubhcs was a leonine partnership. What happened in 
1922 was that the RSFSR, with an elaborate parade of federal forms, and 
a genuine concession of cultural autonomy, virtually annexed to itself the 
three other fragments of Tsarist Russia which had been, by the Bolshevik 
forces with the active cooperation of a large proportion, if not a majority, 
of the inhabitants, cleared of hostile armies and insurgent banditry, and 
thus in effect conquered. To these have since been added three com- 
munities on the south-eastern Asiatic border, of vast area but small 
population, which have been set up as additional constituent or Union 
republics.^ It must always be remembered that the prime mover in these 
transactions, the RSFSR itself, holds sway over a territory extending 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, in area twelve times as large as all the other 
six constituent or Union republics put together, and twenty-three times 
as large as the next biggest among them. It has a population twice as 
great as the aggregate of all the other six, and three times the total of the 
next greate.st among them. It had at that date an army (and an armed 
police force) which had lately suppressed every attempt in any of the 
territories to sot up or maintain any government hostile to that of 
Moscow. Above all, it possessed, in the Communist Party, a ruling order 
or companionship, at that time mainly concentrated in the RSFSR, which 
dominated the whole. When we consider how preponderant were those 
influences, the successive treaties of union themselves, and all the fa 9 ade 
of federation that was set up, might easily be imagined to be unimportant, 
if not iHusory. How far such a judgment would be accurate we shall now 
be able to examine. 

^ These are the Uzbek SSR (formerly Bokhara, capital Samarkand), the Turkoman 
SSR (capital Askhabad) and, promoted to independence fiom hai mg been merely part 
of the RSFSR, the Tadzhik SSR (capital Stalmbad), all boidering on Persia and Afghan- 
istan. The fiist two were formally admitted by the USSR Congress of Sonets in May 
1925, and the third m October 1929. In area the three republics arc nearly a million square 
kilometres, more tlian that of Germany, Austri.i, Holland, Belgium and Henmaik com- 
bmed. Them inhabitants, now numbeimg over seven millions, are almost all Moham- 
medans, but unlike tho I’eisiaiis, Sunnis, not Shiahs. Xotwnhatandiiig this religious 
difference, it was apparently feared that they might be diaun into union 111111 Persia or 
Afghanistan ; and special efforts have boon made to strengthen them loyalty to tho USSR, 
with which they are now all connected by railway and river, air lines and telegraphs as 
well as by new motor roads, whilst agricultiire, industry and commerce have been greatly 
developed. (See tho able surwsy in The National Policy of the Soviet Union by A. Rysakoff.) 
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The All-Union Congress of the USSR 

The supreme body in the soviet hierarchy is tl^iJ Ali-Union Congress 
of Soviets, which is made up of delegates from every part of the USSR. 
These are specially elected just before each such congress, which is now 
convened only every three or four years. These delegates have hitherto 
been chosen, not merely by the highest congress of soviets of each of the 
seven constituent republics of the Union, but also, at the rate of one dele- 
gate for every 125,000 of population, by the congresses of soviets of the 
autonomous republics and autonomous areas within anj' of these seven 
constituent republics ; and also by the soviets of the more populous cities 
and urban settlements at the rate of one delegate for each 25,000 electors, 
equivalent to about one for each 50,000 of population. The number of 
delegates varies, being roughly proportionate to the several census popula- 
tions. At the congress in March 1931 the total (including 833 ‘‘ candi- 
dates ”, being substitutes or alternates) was 2403, about three-fourths 
bemg members of the Communist Party, or candidates for membership. 

> At the next congre.ss, in 1935, there were 2200 delegates with deciding 
votes, the total including candidates or alternates reaching some 3000. 
Of the delegates 74 per cent were Party members or candidates, or Com- 
somols. About one-sixth were women. More than half of the whole were 
attending for the first time. Tliis huge assembly, made up of delegates 
of scores of races speaking difierent tongues, who meet only for a week or 
so and then “ surrender their mandates ”, and do not even know in 
advance each other’s names, cannot, of course, develop the corporate life 
of a Parhament, or deal adequately with the details of legislation or 
administration. The Congress has been desenbed, in fact, as little better 
than a picturesque “ biennial picnic ” in Moscow for locally elected visitor^ 
from all parts of the USSR, whose whole expenses are provided from 
USSR funds.^ Even if this were true, it would not imply that the Congress 
is of no political importance. On the contrary, its periodical meeting is 
one of the most useful parts of the USSR constitution. Although so large 
and heterogeneous a gathering is of no effect as a legislature, and not even 
very well fitted to be a forum of debate, its very existence is a potent 
factor of unity. It would be difficult to overestimate the value in this 
respect of bringing together some three thousand local personalities from 
a thousand cities and villages all over the USSR, to be entertained for a 
week or so in Moscow, which many of them have never before visited, 
and to be made to feel that it is upon them that the whole government 

1 “ Dunng the oongros.s of tlie soviets, which asscimbles from time to tunc in Moscow, 
I have watched the delegates from these far-flung territories assemble in the ‘ Big Theatre ’ 
which serves as meeting-place for the Congress until such time as the Palace of the Soviets 
is complotcd. Mongolians, Tadzhiks, Bashkirs, Vzbeks, Yakuts and some scores of other 
nationalities, representmg peoples of almost every creed, stand together in respectful 
silence as the ‘ International ’ is played. Later ui the proceedings they pass a unanimous 
vote of confidence in their Central Exeeutivtv Committee ’’ {Mostoio, 1911~J033, by Allan 
Monkhousc, 1034, p. 13o). 
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depends. The delegates listen to the lengthy reports laid before them, 
and to the not less lengthy orations of the leading statesmen. In tlie end 
the delegates iinanimously give a general sanction to the outlines of 
policy and legislatioi# expounded to them. But they do much more than 
this Probably no foreign observer sits through all the prolonged and 
sometimes heated discussions that, continued day after day, make the 
“ picnic ” a very strenuous exercise. Fortunately a shorthand report of 
the speeches is published. At the Fifth All-Union Congress in 1929, there 
spoke, on the general report presented by the Government, no fewer than 
90 delegates ; on the combined reports of the People’s Commissar of 
Agriculture, the Grain Trust (Zornotrest) and the cattle-breeding state 
farms (sovkhosi), 40 delegates ; and on the report upon the organisation 
of collective farms (koUchosi), 41 delegates. At the Sixth All-Umon 
Congress in 1931, there took part in the discussions on the Government’s 
general report, 57 delegates ; on the report dealing with the position and 
prospective development of industry, 31 delegates ; and on that about 
the main tasks of agriculture in connection with the whole “people’s 
economy ”, 40 delegates. The mere faet that no delegate is “ denied the 
floor ”, even if there is no effective voting, makes so representative a 
gathering of real political importance. 


The Soviet “ Reform Bill ” 

The sensation of the Seventh All-Union Congress in 1935 was the 
proposal by V. M. Molotov, the president of the USSR Sovnarkom, 
speaking on behalf of the Central Committee of the Commiimst Party, for 
a complete change in the system of election. At a time, it was said, when 
in the capitalist countries parliamentary democracy was becoming more 
jaud more discredited, soviet democracy was evolving to the fullest electoral 
development. The Congress was invited to substitute “ equal elections 
for not entirely equal, direct election for indirect, and secret for open 
elections ”. It was explained that, as the kulaks were now crushed and 
the kolkhosi had achieved victory, the basis of representation in nllage 
and city (hitherto differing as between one delegate per 125,000 inhabitants 
and one per 25,000 electors) might safely be equalised. “ All soviet organs 
from city and village soviets to the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ” are to bo chosen by direct election. 
The right of the voters to recall their deputy from any org<au is to be 
preserved. There is to be participation of non-Party organisations and 
groups of toilers in the nomination of candidates. All elections are to be 
by secret balloting. With these far-reaching reforms the evolution of 
soviet democracy would be tomplcted. This important “ Refoj-m Bill ” 
was enthusiastically adopted by the Coiigivss, the whole oF the delegates 
standing to give Molotov an ovation with no dissentient voice. Molotov’s 
opening speech was broadcast from more than 60 ttnlio stations to all 
parts of the USSR to be picked up,by a couple of million wireless sets in 
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homes, and many thousands of loud-speakers in factories and offices, as 
well as on the streets and squares of every city. It must have been heard 
by literally millions of citizens.^ 

B}' the Congress the proposal was immediately referred with unanimity 
to the Oentr.nl Fiveentive Committee (TSIK) with instruetions to have the 
scheme of reform worked out by a Constitutional Commission, for approval 
at a subsequent session of the Central Executive Committee, and for use 
at the next regular election of ‘‘ the organs of soviet power ” The very 
next day this Constitutional Commission was appointed, consisting of 
31 members, under Stalin as chairman, and including all the seven 
presidents of the Umon republics, Kaganovich, Molotov and Litvinov, 
Eadek and Bukharin, and a number of other leading personalities of the 
Party, representing all shades of opmion. At its first meeting, on July 7, 
the Commission appointed eleven sub-committees to deal with as many 
separate departments of its work, together with a twelfth, the editorial 
sub-committee, consisting of the chairmen of all the others, under Stalin 
himself. 

We understand that the new electoral system is now (1935) being 
actively worked out by the sub-committees of the Constitutional Com- 
mission : but nothing is yet known of the means by which the difficulties 
will be overcome. The methods of election of the village and city soviets, 
and of the rayon, oblast and republic congresses of soviets, have to be 
considered, equally with those of the All-Union Congress of Soviets ; but 
there seems no actual need for complete identity of device in all these 
cases. Will the characteristic u-se of small meetings of the electors be 
given up ? If an)’thing like a couple of thousand delegates are to be 
directly elected to the All-Union Congress by single-member constituencies, 
approximately equal in populations, with electorates of between 40,000 
and 50,000, the constituencies in the rural districts must be of greatj, 
superficial area, entailing some difficulty in voting and in collecting the 
votes for counting. But in Queensland and Western Australia similar 
difficulties have been successfully overcome. In the USSR the date of the 
eleccion might have to be changed from winter to summer. More difficult 
may be the adoption of secret voting. It is hard to imagine what system 
can be successfully adopted for an electorate soon to reach one hundred 
millions in number, dispersed over so huge an area. If individual ballot 
papers are used, the amount of paper required will lie considerable ; and 
if, as is the case ac present, all the elections are contested, the task of 
counting the votes will tax the arithmetical powers of the local officials. 
The political world will watch with interest so colossal an experiment in 
taking the vote. We do not ourselves believe that the outcome of the 
election in the USSR under direct, equal and secret voting will be sub- 

^ Telegrams reported good loception ” and attentive listening ciowds at all parts. 
Those ‘ n Olivers of Moscow factories and mdls ... of the morning shifts, nho have no 
radio sets in their homes, remamed at the plants till evening in order to hoar the reports 
from the largo Kremlin Palace ” {Moscow Dat(i/ Nervs, January 30, 1935). 
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stantially different from that under the present system of indirect election. 
The principal result may be a new demonstration of the very widespread 
acquiescence of the Ipopulation in the existing regime, whose recent 
economic and political achievements have, become highly appreciated. 
Equally striking will be the demonstration that the existing Soviet 
Government does not fear the peasants’ votes, and has no need of the 
dictatorial powers conferred by law upon Mussolini and Hitler. 


The Organs of the Congress 

Of the routine decisions of the Congress, the principal is the election 
of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), to which is entrusted all 
legislative and executive power until the meeting of the next AU-Umon 
Congress. This executive is a curiously constructed bicameral body, 
which we shall presently describe in detail, consisting of the “ Union of 
Soviets ” of 607 members in 1935 (437 in 1931) elected by the Congress 
in proportion to the census population of the areas represented, at the 
rate of something like one to each 300,000 inhabitants ; and of the “ Soviet 
of Nationalities ” of 150 members, being five representing the highest 
congress of soviets of each constituent republic or autonomous repubhc 
within a constituent republic, and one by the hke body of each other 
autonomous area.’- 

With regard to the distribution of powers between the federal govern- 
ment and the governments of the constituent parts, there may seem, at 
first sight, practically nothing that is unusual m federal states.® To the 
federal authority fall (1) all foreign relations (representation, treaties, 
declarations of war and peace, alteration of the external frontiers) ; (2) 
ajl the armed forces ; (3) transport, posts and telegraphs and radio ; 

(4) curreney and credit systems, also weights and measures and statistics ; 

(5) the issuing and management of all state loans, internal or external ; 

(6) conditions of citizenship ; (7) the right of general amnesty ; and (8) 
more ambiguously, what is called the establishment of the bases and 
fundamental principles in respect of civil and criminal codes, courts of 
justice, education, public health and labour protection, and of the develop- 
ment and use of land, waters, mineral deposits and forests. What is 
unmistakably novel is (9) the concession to the federal government of 
everything relating to imports and exports to or from the Soviet Union, 

^ In practice, -we are told, the actual choice of these representatives of the several 
autonomous parts of the federation — at any rate for the “ Union of Soviets ” — ^is some- 
times made by the group of delegates from each part who find themselves together at 
Moscow attendmg the Congress. Each delegation nominates to the Congress the particular 
members of its delegation whom it wishes to see elected to the “ Union of Soviets ” (about 
a quarter or one-third of its own delegation to the Congress). The Congress elects without 
question the nominees put forward 111 the name of each republic. 

* BatseU could even state that The specific categories of power . . declared to 
fall withm the exclusive purview of the Union . . . conform very closely to section 8 of 
article 1 of the constitution of the United Statws ” {Soviet Rule, in Rufsia, by W. R. BatseU, 
1929, p. 284). 
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under wMch, all foreign i|;rade has become a centralised state monopoly ; 
and (10)»“the establishment of the foundations and the general plan of 
the whole people’s economy of the Union ”, m>'aning the collective 
organisation of the whole production and distribution of commodities. 
These last two categories of federal government are, however, not gained 
at the expense of the constituent authorities, which never wielded these 
powers. They represent the deprivation of the individual landlord or 
capitalist of his private power over the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange. Their assumption by the federal government, 
together with the enormous development of industriahsation during 
the past decade, have increased beyond all expectation the domin- 
ance of the USSR administration over that of even the largest of 
the associated repubhes. 


The Central Executive Gommdtee (TSIK) 

The great powers of the federal government, whether legislative or 
executive, are shared between the bicameral Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), with various commissions that it appoints, on the one hand, and 
on the other, the Sovnarkom, or Council of People’s Commissars, which it 
also appoints, but which occupies a position of exceptional administrative 
authority requiring a separate description. 

The Central Executive Committee, usually referred to as TSIK, and 
consisting of the Union of Soviets and the Soviet of Nationalities in two 
separate chambers, is a standing body, existing from congress to congress, 
and meeting three or four times annually,^ principally to discuss and ratify 
the decrees and decisions formulated, either by its own presidium or 
arrived at by the USSR Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom^, 
which corresponds approximately to the Cabinet of Ministers of western 
democracies. Its agenda, which the committee itself can alter, is drawn 
up by its presidium. 

One of the functions of the Central Executive Committee and the 
one to which it owes its bicameral form, seems to have lost some of its 
significance. The Soviet of Nationahties is unique among political bodies 
in its remarkable basis of numerically equal representation (5 each), not 
only of the 9 constituent repubhes (the Transcaucasian Federation 
counting as 3), which vary in population from one to one hundred millions, 
but also of the numerous “ autonomous repubhes ” which are actually 


^ It was stated that, of the TiSIK members in 1933, 18 4 per cent were actually manual 
working w'age-eamers in industrial entorpnscs It v* habitually found that all but 1 or 2 
per cent are members of the Communist Party, iUl members of the TSIK wear a silver 
badge, and enjoy the privilege of a free railway pass over the whole country. They receive, 
in addition, the whole of their oicpensos in attending the meetings at Moscow 

A member of TSIK cannot be arrested or prosecuted without the permission of the 
presidium of TSIK. They are empowered to attend any meetings of any public body 
m the USSli, and visit any institution. Bjit they are forbidden to address any meetmg 
on behaK of TSIK, or speak m its name, without its speciaj permission. 
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situated within divers of these constituent republics ; to these the other 
“ autonomous areas ” (oblasts or krais), also within the territories of the 
constituent republics, each add one representative. The two ifliambers 
of this bicameral boiy have equal rights as regards legislation. Each 
chamber must separately assent to every new law. In case of dis- 
agreement the issue is referred to a Conciliation Committee formed of 
an equal number of each chamber, with a president taken from among 
the member? of TSIK, who may be in either chamber. The com- 
mittee’s decision is formally submitted to both chambers, and if either 
refuses to accept it, the measure is held to be rejected. However, 
either chamber may then appeal to the All-Union Congress, whose 
decision is final. 

Thus, there is reason for the two chambers to meet separately and, 
when they have a joint session, even to vote separately. They must hold 
a joint meeting for the election of the presidium of TSIK, which is about 
the most influential organ of the constitution. 

But we believe that the twofold nature of TSIK has, so far, never 
been called upon to resist either the increasing tendency to centrabsation 
of authority, or the unmistakable predominance of the area (the RSFSR) 
within which both Moscow and Leningrad are situated. It was devised, 
it is said, by Stalin himself, as part of the inducement by which the 
Ukraine, Transcaucasia and White Russia were brought into federal union. 
With the liberal recognition of “ cultural autonomy ” and, very largely, 
of the principle of confiding the government of each locality to officials 
belonging to its own race, no serious cleavage along racial or geographical 
lines seems to have developed. Whilst differences of opinion naturally 
arise among members, and sectional grievances find spokesmen in both 
chambers of TSIK, it is understood that tlie Soviet of Nationalities, as 
such, has never voted differently from the Union of Soviets as such, so 
that the joint meetings of the two chambers, with which each sesiJion of 
TSIK terminates, and which are marked by unanimous votes in both 
parts of the joint body, have become purely ceremonial. 

It would, however, be a mistake to regard the Central Executive Com- 
mittee as merely a ratifying body. It evidently plays an important part 
in the discussion of general policy, alike by way of criticism of executive 
action and in the formulation and adoption of new measures to cope with 
changing circumstances. Its members from all over the USSR bring 
information, both of local needs and of local opinion, to bear upon the 
minds of potentates necessarily resident in Moscow itself. If current 
gossip is to be trusted, it is the discussions in TSIK that have more than 
once determined a change in policy. Moreover TSIK takes an important 
part in administration, by th^ various commissions which it appoints, and 
which report directly to itself. Thus it has a Budget Commission, which 
reports on the finances of the whole USSR, and a Central Election Com- 
mission, which sees to the regularity of all the multifarious elections 
throughout the Union. It has a standing commission on the care of the 
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centitil archives, and another on general questions of administrative 
organisation. There is a committee on scientific research and progress ; 
a centrai technical education commission, and also a committee on the 
higher colleges, all of them dealing with the organisiStion and geographical 
distribution of university and other institutions necessarily transcending 
the purview of the several constituent republics and autonomous areas, 
to which all education had been allotted as one of the subjects of “ cultural 
autonomy”. Somewhat analogous functions are entrusted to com- 
missions, entitled respectively the Supreme Council of Physical Culture 
and an All-Union Council of Communal Economy. Finally, there is the 
Supreme Court of the USSE, with the all-important Procurator’s Depart- 
ment, and the newly appointed Procurator for the USSR, whose duties 
appear to include a new and increased supervision of the activities of 
the Ogpu itself, to which we shall recur. The aggregate of all these 
departments, directed by members of TSIK and immediately respon- 
sible to its plenum, make it one of the most important parts of the 
whole state organisation. 

The Presidium of TSIK 

The presidium of TSIK, consisting of 9 members from the presidium 
of the Union of Soviets, 9 from that of the Soviet of Nationalities, and 9 
elected by a joint session of these two chambers, is a standing representative 
of TSIK itself. It chooses seven presidents, one from each constituent 
republic, to preside on successive days of the sessions alike of TSIK and 
of its presidium. All draft decrees of new taxes, or increases of old ones, 
have to be first submitted to this presidium. All decisions relating to the 
alteration or abolition of regulations as to any of the TSIK’s, or their 
presidiums, in any of the constituent republics of the Union are invaUd- 
without the sanction of the pre.sidium of the TSIK of the USSR. 


Federal Machinery 

The constitutional relations of the central federal organs of the USSR 
— such as the biennial All-Union Congress of Soviets, the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) and the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars —with the 
several governments of the constituent parts of the federal state, are in 
many respects unique. By the “ fundamental law ” the “ sovereignty ” 
of the seven constituent or “ Union ” republics is not only to be recognised 
by the USSR but is also to be protected by the federal power. This state 
sovereignty is expressly declared (in the Fundamental Law of the USSR 
of July 6, 1923) to be “ restricted only within the limits stated in the 
present constitution, and only in re.spect of matters referred to the com- 
petence of the Union. Beyond these limits each Union republic ererciscs its 
sovereign authority independently . . . Each Union Republic retains the 
right of free withdrawal from the Upion . . . and for modification lorl 
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limitation of [this provision] the agreement of all repubUca forming the 
USSR is required.” ^ 

Each of the sev/en constituent republics accordingly has its owu 
congress of soviets 01 the republic, with its own Central Executive Com- 
mittee and its owu Council of People’s Commissars, as “ supreme organ 
of authority ” within the limits of its own territory. But it can have no 
People’s Commissars for foreign affairs, defence, trade beyond the USSR, 
mercantile marine, transport by rail or river, or posts and telegraphs, 
because these are subjects entirely jeserved to the federal administration. 
What is unusual, if not unique, in federal constitutions, old or new, is the 
statutory provision that the responsible cabinet of ministers (sovnarkom) 
of each constituent republic, shall admit, as members, the official agents, 
delegates or “ plenipotentiaries ” of the People’s Commissars of the USSR 
for each of these exclusively federal departments, “ with either an advisory 
or decisive voice ”, according as the Central Executive Committee of the 
constituent republic may determine. There is an exactly similar repre- 
sentation of these USSR (jommissariats in the sovnarkom of each of the 
15 autonomous republics. In the majority of cases, we are informed, the 
" voice ” is advisory or consultative only. 

Accordingly, in the great Russian Socialist Eederal Soviet Republic 
(RSFSR), which has over a hundred millions of inhabitants, there sat in 
1935, in its cabinet of 24, no fewer than 9 of these federal officials of the 
USSR. Among the 23 members of the cabinet of the Ukraine, there were 
also 9 such officials of the federation. In that of the White Russian Socialist 
Soviet Republic there were also 9 out of 23. In that of the Transcaucasian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Repubhe, with a total membership of no more 
than 17, these officials of the federal government at Moscow (9) constitute 
an actual majority.^ The specific function of these federal officials is 
floubtless to see that nothing is done or even initiated by the cons^tuent 
or autonomous republic that would be inconsistent with federal policy in 
federal affairs. But it is stated that, as members of the local sovnarkoms 
or cabinets, they do not coiffine themselves to any specific class of questions, 
and that they take part in all the cabinet’s deliberations. It is clear that 
their mere presence in th^ local cabinet in such numbers, even with no 
more than an “ advisory ” or a consultative voice, must necessarily 
exercise a constant influeiice towards unity of policy and action through- 
out the whole of the USSR. 

This peculiar official interpenetration goes even further than the local 
cabinets of the constituent or autonomous republics, which necessarily 

^ Chap i. of *■ Fundamental Law of the RSFSR adopted for the USSR, July 6, 1923 ” ; 
see Bovui Euh in Russia, by \v. 1?. BateeU, 1929, p. 308 , and pp. 297-298, where an 
obviously mcorrect inlerpielatiQu of the statute is given. 

“ In the throe smallest constiiuent lopubhcs the rcpiesentation of the USSR is equally 
strong. In the Uzbek Bopubljo Sovnarkom there sit 9 delegates of fodeial commissais 
in a sovnarkom of 23. In that of Turkmenistan there uere also 9 out of a total of 23. 
In that of Tadzhikistan there were 9 out ^ 22, In the 15 autonomous republics the 
numerieal proportion of delegatog of foderal*commis8ariatB is similar. 
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meet at the local republic capitals. In a dozen or so other cities of the 
USSR, ^specially those at which any foreign consuls arc stationed, or 
which are near an important frontier, or which arcj^much frequented by 
foreign travellers, there will be found resident a resjionsible ofliccr of the 
USSR Reople's Commissar for Foreign Afiairs at Moscow.^ Doubtless 
the primary function of this “ diplomatic agent ” is to keep an eye on 
the activities of the foreign consuls, and to prevent any questions arising 
with regard to the treatment of foreign nationals. But it is of interest in 
this connection to notice that these official agents of the USSR federal 
government are usually, as a matter of course, made members of the 
highest administrative council meeting in the cities in which they reside. 
Thus the one at Leningrad is a member of the presidium of the executive 
committee of the soviet of the city of Leningrad ; and the one who, 
down to 193-1, resided at Kiev was a member of the corresponding body 
for the great oblast of Kiev — in both cases taking full part, and naturally 
exerting a great influence, in all the dehberations of these local authorities.® 

Equally serviceable in ensuring umty of policy and action must prove 
the practice of what in the joint stock world is known as “ interlocking 
directorates ”. Thus the seven presidents of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the USSR, who are generally the most influential of the 27 
members of its presidium, were in 1932, all of them simultaneously, either 
the presidents of the Central Executive Councils of the several constituent 
repubhes or of their sovnarkoms of People’s Commis.sars. Among the 
other 20 members of this all-powerful central presidium at the same date 
were 6 other People’s Commissars or cabinet ministers of the constituent 
republics, not one of which was thus without an influential representative 
actually inside the most important federal body, of the membership of 
which they together made up one-half. The position remains substantially 
the sqme in 1935. * 

There is yet another variety of this official interpenetration. Under 
the statutory constitution the various public departments, for the 
administration of which each constituent republic is responsible in its 
“ sovereign capacity ”, are clas-sified as “ unified ” and “ non-unified ”. 
The unified departments are now those of finance and light industries, 
together with the recently added separate USSR Commissariat for the 

^ Such *■ diplomatic agents ’ are stationed at Leningrad, Vladivostock, .Mexandrovsk 
(Sakhalin), Alma Ata and Khabarovsk m the RSKSR , at Kharkov and Odessa in the 
Ukraine ; at Baku, Batoum and Erivan in the Transcaucasian Federation ; at Kcrki and 
, Kouehka in Turkmenistan ; and at Terraez m Uzbekistan. To these have lately been 
added Arkhangelsk, Blagovestohensk, Chita, Okla (Sakalin), Kamcliatka and Verkh- 
neudmsk. 

® There is still a further official interpenetration to bo mentioned. On the oxeeutive 
of the oblast in the BSF,SIl and the Ukraine, whetfier ispolkom in the oblasts properly 
80 called, or sovnarkom in the autonomous republics, there sit oilicials representing the 
USSR People’s Commissariats of Land Transport (railuays) and Posts and Tclcgiaphs. 
(See The Soviet Slate, liy B. W. Maxwell, 1934, p. 100 ) Similar important officials of these 
and other federal departments sit on such powerful municipal soviets as those of Moscow 
and Leningiad, either by direct election iii,jtheir capacity as citizens, or. where they are 
not thus elected, by cooption at the instance of the presidium. 
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collective farms (kolkhosi), witli the still surviving independent peasantry. 
"For these departments the People’s Commissars of the federal government 
do not, as a rule, sot up offices of their own in the constituent or auDbnomous 
republics, but are required, by statute, to make use of tlie local official 
siaflt, which is of course appointed and directed by, and immediately 
responsible to, the several People’s Commissars of the difierent constituent 
or autonomous republics. In order to make this statutory provision work 
smoothly, the federal government has established a convention with the 
governments of the several constituent or autonomous republics, under 
which the official head of the local department concerned — ^usually but 
not necessarily a local ‘ ‘ n ativo ' ’ or lesidcnt— is always chosen after private 
consultation between the two governments, so that each maj’’ feel assured 
that the new officer will be faithful in the discharge of his curious double 
responsibility.^ A similar unpublished convention is said to exist even 
with regard to the appointment of the People’s Commissar himself, at any 
rate in finance, where the nomination is said to reqmre the private sanction 
of the People’s Commissar of Finance of the USSR. 

There remain the non-unified departments, significantly enough, those 
directly connected with the “ cultural autonomy ” which is what the 
local “ national minorities ” are most concerned to maintain against 
the centralising and unifying encroachments of a federal administration. 
Over these departments, such as education, health and social welfare,® 
the People’s Commissars of the several constituent or autonomous 
republics have, at least in theory, sole authority, in each case subject only 

It IS not without interest to find that this unpublished convention was described 
differently by the two paitics to it. From ono side it was said that, on the oeourrence 
of a vacancy, the choice made liy tins state government uas submitted to Jloscow for 
conourience From the other side it was said that the choice made by the federal govem- 
jjient ivas submitted to the stale caj)it.il for concurrence. It was also remarked that such 
arrangements should not bo too closely scrutinised ! ^ 

“ With regard to education, as already mentioned, there is now a commission on 
university and higher technical institutes ; another on technical education generally and 
a third on scientific lesearch and progress, all three appointed by and responsible to the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the USSR, in order to deal with such questions 
as the allocation of new institutions which transcend tho view of any local authority, and 
new scientific developments in the way of exploration and important experiments. 

Two of the non-umfied commissariats in the constituent and autonomous republics 
have lately been suppressed. That for lalioui has boon transferred to tho All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions and its subordinate hierarohy of local trade union 
councils. The inspectoiial activities of (he Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection have been 
similarly transferred to tho trade union hierarchj . But the diseiplinary and other action 
taken as a result of these activities have been given to a new Control Commission respon- 
sible to the USSR Sovnarkora, in close collaboration with another new Control Commission 
appointed by the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 

Two others of tho noii-unihcd commissariats in tho constituent and autonomous 
republics have been either supprcsscid or brought much moie under federal control. These 
aie those for agriculture, which have, as above stated, been placed essoutially in the 
position of unified departments, subordinate to tho new USSR People’s Commissais for 
State Farms (sovkliosi) .and for collective farms (kolkhosi) together uitli the remaining 
independent peasantry. And the work of the Commissaiiat for Internal Affairs has been 
partly transfoired to the now USSR People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs (Narkomvnut- 
del). and partly subordinated to him ns a uipfied department. 
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to h.is' own Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars and his own Central 
Executive Committee and Congress of Soviets. They have, however, all 
to realise that the formulation by the federal government of “ basic 
principles ” m these subjects, and its determmatio?i of the form of the 
economic organisation, together with its conduct of the whole of the 
nationalised industries and of foreign commerce — along with such all- 
important matters as finance and taxation and land and water transport — 
must not be hampered or interfered with. 

It should be added that, whilst, as we have seen, the federal govern- 
ment IS very powerfully represented m the cabinet of each constituent or 
autonomous republic, as well as in all the “ umfied ” departments, and 
in many of its great cities, the governments of the constituent and auto- 
nomous republics have not, under the constitution, the reciprocal privilege 
of being formally represented either at the federal capital of Moscow or 
at the capitals of the other constituent republics. All the constituent 
republics do, in fact, maintain their own offices in Moscow, at which some 
of their own officials reside for convenience of making any necessary 
enquiries or representations concerning any part of the federal administra- 
tion.’- But such enquiry agents have no formal status under the con- 
stitution, and they apparently do not exist at any other capital than 
Moscow. 

The Council of People’s Commissars {Sovnarkom) 

The greater part of the higher executive work in the USSR is entrusted, 
by the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), to the Council of People’s 
Commissars (Soraarkom), which directs the action of the principal govern- 
ment departments much as the groups of Cabinet Ministers do in parlia- 
mentary democracies. “ What shall we call ourselves ? ” Lemn is reported 
to have asked Trotsky,^ when, on finding themselves, in October 1917, ia 
command of the state, they had to allot the offices among their colleagues. 
The designation “ Minister ” was rejected because of its association with 
tsarist autocracy and parliamentarianism. “ People’s Commissar ” was 
viewed more favourably, and, after some discussion, adopted, at first for 
the RSFSR and then, successively, for all the constituent republics and 
even for the “ autonomous republics ” within them. The same designation 
was adopted in 1923 for the USSR. We need not trace the repeated 


^ Tlioir names are pnntod in the otSeial Annuaire Diploinaliqite puWished in French 
by the Commissariat of Foreign Affaiis (Narkomindel) of the USSR. Tlio 12 autonomous 
republics -mthm the ESFSK are stated to be similarly represented at Moscow, but this is 
not mentioned in the Anmiaire. 

* “ Not Minister, that is a repulsive designation.” “ We might say Commissar,” 
suggested Trotksy, “ but there are too many Comm ssars notv.” “ Perhaps Chief Com- 
missars. . . . No, ‘ chief ’ sounds too bad What about People’s Commissars ? Well, 
this may bo all right.” “ And the Government as a whole, the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars,” continued Cenin ; “ this will bo splendid, it smells of rei olulion.” 

The anecdote circulates in vuiious versions. >See Smnet Rule in Ituaaia, by W. R. 
Batsell, 1929, p 544 , Lenin, by L. Trotsky, p. 132 ; My Life, by the same, 1930, pp, 
337-338. 
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changes made during the past eighteen years in the number and in the 
functions of these People’s Commissars. For the USSE there are now 
People’s Commissars fy the following departments : 

(1) Foreign AfEairs (NKID). 

(2) Defence (NKOBORONY). 

(3) Foreign Trade (NKVNESHTORG). 

(4) Means of Communication (Railways) (NKPS). 

(5) Heavy Industries (NKTYAZHPROM). 

(6) River Transport (NKWT). 

(7) Posts, Telegraphs and Radio (NKSVYAZ). 

(8) Forestry and Wood Industries (NKLES). 

(9) Light Industries (NKLEGPROM). 

(10) Agriculture (NKZEM) — added to the federal organisation in 
1932, specially for the collective farms (kolkhosi) in addition to the com- 
missariats for agriculture in the several constituent autonomous republics. 

(11) State Farms (NKSOVKHOSI). 

(12) Food Industry (NARKOMPISHCH). 

(13) Internal Trade (NARKOMYNUTORG). 

(14) Finance (NARKOMFIN). 

(15) Internal AfEairs (NARKOMVNUTDEL).^ 

There are, in addition, half a dozen other government departments of 
, great importance, which are always represented in the Sovnarkom, 
although their heads are not styled People’s Commissars. 

There is, to begin with, (16) the Office of Administrative AfEairs, a 
department which has the duty of seeing to it that all the decisions of the 
Sovnarkom are promptly and accurately put in course of operation.® 

There is the very important State Planning Commission (Gosplan) 
with a president and six vice-presidents, which is represented in the EJov- 
narkom by its president. 

There is the Council of Labour and Defence (STO) consisting of a 
president, three vice-presidents and six other members ; and the “ Com- 
mission of Fulfilment ” of this Council, consisting of a president, a vice- 

>■ The above list is the outcome of various changes. Thus there was, until November 
26, 1932, a People’s Commissar for Foreign and Home Trade, until a decree of that date 
replaced him by a People’s Commissar of Supplies and a People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Trade. In 1934 the former was relieved of wholesale and retail tradmg for which a separate 
People’s Commissar of Internal Trade was appomted. Similarly, the burden of the People’s 
Commissar for Transport was lightened on January 30, 193i, by transferring maritime 
and river transport, with ports and harbours, to a new People’s Commissar for Water 
Transport. Later in 1931 a new central admmistration was set up for road transport in 
the USSR, assisted by similar eentral admmistrations for the main roads in each of the 
constituent republics. 

s We are mformed that there is now no separate Director of Administrative AfEairs. 
Hut the “ Bureau of Administration ” was expressly charged m order to secure " the 
exact and timcl 3 ' execution ” of ordinances of the Sovnarkom by all institunons and 
officials thereof (deoroo of Kobniary 17, 1924, of the Sovnarkom , Soeiet Rule in Russia, 
by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p 00.1). 

Wo do not know whether the Sovnarkom has followed the now piactice of the British 
l^abmet smee 1914 of keeping regular minutes of even the most secret decisions. 
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presfdeiit and three members — both these departments being at present 
represented in the Sovnarkom by their common president (Molotov). 

There were also, in 1934, various other boards for special 2 mrposes, 
such as a Stale Yield Committee and a State Arbitration Committee, a 
Central Board for Road Transport and another fur the Civic Air Meet, a 
Concessions Committee and a Control Board of the North Sea Route. 
Some of these were only temporary. They may not enjoy representation 
in the Sovnarkom . their presidents may be summoned when their repre- 
sentative subjects come up for discussion. 

Finally, but by no means least important, there was, until Julv 1934, 
the Union State Pohtical Administration (the Ogpu or GPU), whose 
permanent president, with his immense and almost uncontrolled authority 
withm the wide sphere of his department, might be described as a 
facultative member of the Sovnarkom, as he went to its meetings whenever 
he chose to do so. This position was regularised, in July 1934, by the 
establishment of an AU-Union People's Commissariat for Internal Affairs 
(Narkomvnutdel), with its own People's Commissar in the Sovnarkom, 
under whose direction was placed the control and direction of the Ogpu 
as *■ the Chief Department of Stale Security ”, alongside of five other 
” chief departments ”. 

Lastly, we have to note the establishment in February 1934, at the 
instance of the Communist Party and in supersession of the Workers’ and 
Peasants' Inspection, of a new and powerful organ of the USSR Sovnarkom, 
entitled the Commission of Soidet Control, consisting of sixty tried and 
trusted Party members nommated by the Central Committee of the Party. 
Its president will always be one of the vice-presidents of the Sovnarkpm 
itself. This Commission of Soviet Control is charged specifically with 
seemg to it that every important decree or directive of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee (TSIK) or Sovnarkom is actually complied with and carried 
into execution in every part of the USSR.’- For this purpose it will have 
its own inspectors, accountants and other agents, who will reside per- 
manently in the various republics, krais and oblasts of the Union and 
will be independent of any local authority. It will act in close conjunction 
with a Commission of Party Control, appointed by the Commumst Party, 
which -srill apply disciplinary action to Party members, whilst leaving to 
the Sovnarkom and the several People’s Commissars to do what is required 
to remedy the defects and deficiencies discovered.® 

This score or so of ministers of state form at present the All-Union 
Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom), which may be taken to be 
the highest executive authority in the USSR, nearly corresponding to the 
cabinet in the governments of the western world ; although it is by no 
means exclusively executive, and can enact decrees subject to ratification 

L Its basic object is described as *’ the systematic, concrete and operative verification 
of the execution of the most important decisions of the government by all luanches of 
the soviet and economic apparatus from top to bottom ”. 

* Sec for this decree, Pravda, February 28 , 1934 . 
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by the Congress. In fact, in the USSR no small proportion of the‘’consrant 
stream of new decrees, definitely legislative in character and normally 
subject to eventual ratification by the All-Union Congress of Soviets, bear 
the signature of Molotov, as president of the AU-Umon Sovnarkom : this 
being often coupled with that of Kalimii, as president of the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets ; and, 
since 1930, even more usually with that of Stalin, as general secretary of 
the Communist Party. 

This USSR Sovnarkom, or one or other of its committees, is almost 
daily in session in the Moscow Kremlin all the year round. Its actual 
procedure is wrapped in a secrecy exceeding even that of the British 
Cabinet. No minutes or records of proceedings are ever published. Apart 
from its formal decrees or directives ”, commanding action to be taken, 
the Sovnarkom of the USSR issues no communiques to the public or the 
press. Political gossip — which is rife and rank in the diplomatic circle 
at Moscow, and among the foreign journalists there — is severely dis- 
couraged among all grades of soviet officials. Although the foreign corre- 
spondents are, from time to time, addressed by one or other of the Com- 
missars, or on their behalf, the soviet newspapers are strictly forbidden to 
give currency to political gossip, or even to mention unauthorised rumours 
about what the Soviet Government is discussing or intending. The foreign 
correspondents are asked to conform to this rule. On the other hand, 
almost every department publishes its own weekly or monthly journal, 
which is full of reports of all branches of departmental work. Every office 
has its own “ wall newspaper ” written by its own staff about the mternal 
life of the office. Moreover, in no country do statesmen so frequently take 
the public into their confidence by the publication in full, in the widely 
circulating newspapers, of long and detailed resolutions ” come to by the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK) or by the Sovnarkom, going into all 
sorts of financial and technical details. Moreover, the newspapers are 
.constantly being filled by verbatim reports of the lengthy addresses of 
ministers to conferences and meetings of all kmds, about the vicissitudes 
rff the innumerable government undertakings, the new projects about to 
be put in operation and the general progress of the “ Five-Year Plan ”. 

Of the way in which the ministerial organisation actually works, there 
is (as is normally the case in all countries) little available information. No 
one can describe the frequently changing relations that exist between the 
Sovnarkom and its president (Molotov) ; or between it and its other 
members ; or between it and the presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the All-Umon Congress of Soviets ; or between it 
and such important bodies as .the Commission of Labour and Defence 
(STO), in which Stalin and another important official of the Commumst 
Party sit with eight People’s Commissars ; or the secret working of the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) ; or the position of the Union State 
Political Commission (Ogpu) in its new form of People’s Commissariat for 
ijnternal Affairs under the new commissar. It will be observed that among 

E 
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the People’s Commissars, or the members of the USSE Sovnarkom, we 
do not find the name of Kalinin, who acts as, and is commonly styled, 
president of the USSR, to whom the foreign ambassadors present tlieir 
credentials and who is certainly one of the most influential of the presidents 
of the All-Union Congress of Soviets and of its Central Executive Com- 
mittee (TSIK), and also of the presidium thereof. Nor do we find the 
name of Stalin, who is general secretary of the Communist Party, but who 
long held no government office other than that of one among the ten 
members of the Commission of Labour and Defence (STO). In 1935, 
however, Stalin was elected a member of the Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), and likewise a member of its presidium, at the same time becoming 
chairman of the special commission for the revision of the electoral system. 
Menzhmsky, imtil his death in 1933 the president of the Ogpu, though 
not a member, was definitely stated to have the right of attending the 
Sovnarkom whenever (and this was said to be rarely) he wished to do so. 
Probably Stahn and Kalmm have, in practice, the same privilege, and 
more frequently exercise it. Harmony among all these personages, and 
unity of action among the departments they control, are usually well 
maintained ; but serious, and sometimes prolonged, publie controversies 
over policy, with peremptory removals from office, and drastic exclusions 
from the Party, have taken place from time to time. Whatever changes' 
of personnel may occur, no careful observer can doubt the essential 
stability of the government as a whole, and even its continuity of funda- 
mental policy, coupled with a remarkable capacity for sudden changes in 
the forms and methods of its application, according to the lessons of 
e^erience. 

We need not seek to detail the organisation of all the government 
departments which the ministers direct and control. One distinctive 
feat^e of the constitution has been, until 1934, that each People's Corft- 
missar was required, by statute, to have, besides one or more Assistants, a 
collegium of several persons of position and experience, with whom he was 
required confidentially to discuss all important proceedings or proposals.^ 
This was professedly designed to ensure that he might take into account 
all relevant considerations, obtain all the available information and listen 
to the best advice. These colleagues of the minister were apparently not 
chosen always by himself, or even privately suggested for his approval, 
but were nominated by the Sovnarkom as a whole, sometimes deliberately 
as a check on too independent action. By a remarkable provision in the 
decree formally regulating the Sovnarkom, the collegium of each People’s 
Commissar, and any member thereof, was given “ the right of appeal ” 
from any decision of the Commissar, “ without suspending its execution, 
to the Sovnarkom as a whole We do not know whether this formal 

1 The collegium of the People’s Commissar for Foreign Tiade had more than a score 
of members. 

* Decree of November 12, 1923, of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) ; Soviet 
SuU in Russia, by W. B. BatseU, 1929, pp.*599-604. 
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right of appeal was ever exercised, or how often. The members of the 
collftgi iim were usually prepared at any time to act as deputie* for the 
Commissar, or to takeiiis place if he was absent or incapacitated by illness. 

Upon a decision of the Central Committee of the Commumst Party in 
1934 that the collegia should be given up, these have been, one by one, 
abolished by separate decrees of the Central Exeeutive Committee, which 
efEected, at the same time, a certain amount of reorganisation of the busi- 
ness of eaeh commissariat. 

The authority of the All-Union Sovnarkom and its People’s Commissars 
extends all over the USSR. With regard to the so-called All-Union or 
federal narkomats (or, as we should say, ministries), such as those dealing 
with foreign aliairs ; military and naval affairs (now styled defence) ; 
foreign trade ; land transport ; water transport ; posts, telegraphs and 
radio ; and now heavy industries, forestry and supplies, the very con- 
siderable staffs throughout the entire area of the USSR, as well as those 
maintained in foreign countries, are appointed and directed by the several 
All-Union People’s Commissars, to whom these locally resident officials 
are solely responsible, without regard to the government of the particular 
republic m the territory of which they may be serving. Moreover, as we 
have mentioned, each People’s Commissar for an All-Union or federal 
narkomat sends a delegate or plenipotentiary to each constituent and each 
autonomous republic, who has the right of sitting as a member in the 
local sovnarkom, with either a “ consultative ” or a “ decisive ’’ voice, 
according as the Central Executive Committee of that republic may have 
decided. The delegate so appointed by the All-Union Commissar is 
normally entrusted by him with the direction and control of the local staff 
of the All-Union narkomat. In the case of the " unified narkomats ”, 
now only three (Internal Trade, Agriculture and Finance), the All-Union 
People’s Commissar has, apart from the persons actually employed in the 
numerous ‘‘ nationalised ” enterprises, no office staff exclusively his own 
in any of the constituent or autonomous republics, over and above that 
attached to the narkomat office at Moscow ; members of which may, 
however, be detached for travel or temporary residenee. For the local 
executive work of his narkomat in the several constituent or autonomous 
republics, including the RSFSR, he has to rely on a “ unified staff ” winch 
is appointed and controlled by the corresponding People’s Commissar of 
each such republic, but which is required to carry out any instructions 
received from the People’s Commissar of the USSR. In oider to make 
such an arrangement work smoothly there has grown up the remarkable 
private convention between the two governments that wo have already 
described, namely, that the haad of each department of the constituent 
republic’s “ unified ” staffs, and sometimes the local People’s Commissar, 
should be chosen and appointed by the two goveinments m ]oint private 
consultation, in order that each of them may be assured of his necessarily 
bipartite loyalty. 

The non-unified narkomats are those dealing with the subiects in 
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wliich the constituent republics have been conceded “ cultural autonomy 
For these subjects (which have long comprised justice and police — except 
for the sporadic intervention of the USSR Supreme Court and the Ogpu 
— education and public health) there are no All-Union People’s Com- 
missars and no All-Umon staffs of officials, and each constituent and 
autonomous republic has its own, which are subject only to the supervision 
and control of each republic’s own Sovnarkom, Central Executive Com- 
mittee and Congress of Soviets. But it must not be overlooked that the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets and its Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK) — not to mention the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
— exercise a great influence upon the nominally independent organs of the 
various constituent republics, so fat at least as the “ general line ” and the 
“ basic principles ” of legislation and admimstration arc concerned. 

It should be added that USSR Sovnarkom has always appointed 
standing committees from its own membership, often with the addition 
of a few other persona. The number, and also the activities, of these 
standing committees have varied from time to time ; and some of them 
have lingered in existence, taking up one subject after another as required, 
long after their mam purpose had been fulfilled or become exhausted. 
Committees of this sort were at their height during the period of war com- 
munism, 1918-1921, and they have declined in importance as the system 
of administration has become more settled.® 


The Council of Labour and Defence 

The oldest of the standing committees of the USSR Sovnarkom is 
now the Council of Labour and Defence (STO),® which was appointed by 

' With regard to universities and the higher technical institutes and the promotion 
of scientific research, which have more than a local significance, it has been found con- 
venient, as already mentioned, to give the local People’s Commissars for Education the 
assistance of three federal commissions appointed by the Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK). 

The position with regard to mternal affairs was changed in July 1934 by the establish- 
ment of a USSR People’s Commissar of Internal Affairs (Xarkoravnutdel), m ho takes over 
much of the work formerly done by the local commissariats of Internal Affairs. Such a 
local commissariat had been abolished in January 1931, when its work in each constituent 
or autonomous republic was temporarily placed, partly under the local soMiiirkom, and 
partly under a “ chief ofiBco of communal authority”. These functions .arc, from Jiilj 
1934, discharged by the new USSR People’s Commissar of Internal Affairs. 

* The most important of those was the Supreme Economic Council, which, from 1918 
to 1932, was m charge of the greater part of the industrial reconstruction ; and to which 
we shall recur in our subsequent chapter on ‘ Planned Production for Community Con- 
sumption ”. 

® See the decree of August 21, 1923, of the Soynaikom as to the Council of Labour 
and Defence (STO), in Soviet Bute in Itussia, by W. R Batsell, 1929. pp. 620-022 ; also 
the incidental references in Soviet Russia, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1930, pp. 13.1-136 , 
Moscow, 19JJ—1913, by Allan Monkhousc, 1934, p 184 ; “ ’The Organisation of Economic 
Life ”, by W. H. Chamberlin, in Soviet Economics, edited by Dr U. Dobbert, 1933, p 27. 

The competence of the STO is defined as under . 

(a) The consideration and practical carrymg through the appropriate organs of the 
economic and financial plans of the Union of SSR. 
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the Sovnarkom’s decree of August 21, 1923, embodied in the Code of 
Laws, 1932, “ in order to carry on the economic and financial plans of the 
USSR, to verify them Ki accordance with economic and political conditions, 
as well as for the purpose of close direction of the commissariats of the 
Union in the sphere of economic activities and defence It was from 
the outset placed permanently under the chairmanship of the president 
of the Sovnarkom for the time being. It is essentially a joint-committee 
of those People’s Commissars who are principally concerned with economic 
issues and national defence. It now consists of a dozen members, specially 
appointed by the Sovnarkom, and including the People’s Commissars for 
finance, railways, agriculture, food supplies, heavy industry and defence ; 
the president of the planning department (Gosplan) ; the principal 
assistant of the People’s Commissar of finance, who is also president of the 
state bank ; and last but certainly not least, Stalin, who is the general 
secretary of the Communist Party. 

The resolutions of STO come immediately into operation, but they 
must be forwarded at once to the Sovnarkom, which has the right to 
suspend or cancel any of them. Moreover, each member of STO, and also 
any People’s Commissar of the Union, has a right to appeal to the Sov- 
narkom within three days ; and the Sovnarkom of any constituent 
republic may also appeal without any time limit. 

The student of the work of the Coimcil of Labour and Defence will, 
we think, conclude that its work has been steadily decreased in scope and 
importance by the growth of other authorities, sometimes those springing 
directly from itself. Por instance, the State Planning Department 
(Gosplan), with which wo shall deal elaborately in our chapter entitled 
" Planned Production for Community Consumption ”, originally appointed 
by STO, and regularly established by statute of August 23, 1923, has 
become a gigantic and virtually independent department, directly aepre- 
sented by its president in the Sovnarkom, as well as in the Council of 
Labour and Defence. By the steadily improving plans that it lays for 
ratification before the Sovnarkom, the Central Executive Committee and 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, it practically formulates 
the course for the year of every economic factor in the USSR. The 
Council of Labour and Defence (STO) still continues to be appointed 
annually, and to be an important influence, but its duties appear now to 
consist largely of odds and ends not assigned to any particular People’s 


(6) The consideration of problems concerning the defence of the country and the 
takmg of measures for improToraont of military affairs. 

(e) The consideration of the condition of various provinces of the economic life of the 
country (finance, industry, trade antJ transport) which are of All-Union significnnce, and 
the taking of measures necessary to bring about their development 

(d) The direetion of People’s Commissariats of the USSIl in the field of slate economy 
and of the defence of the republic. 

(e) Direct direction of economic councils (conferences) of union republics, of standing 
commissions and committees attached to the STO and consideration of their reports (as 
laid down in the Code of Laws, 19.32, No. lot arlielo 85, par 1). 

(Decree of August 21, 192!jt) 
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Commissar ; such, as appointing committees on particular subjects of 
economia- importance ; and acting from time to time as a mediating or 
arbitrating body between the competing projects ol differing opinions of 
two or more of them.^ Among the busiest of its several departments seems 
to be the Bureau for Inventions (BRIZ), Avhich deals with the extra- 
ordinarily large number of suggestions and inventions and other improve- 
ments in industrial and other administration, which are submitted by 
workmen and others to the managements concerned. Naturally, their 
examination takes time, and is possibly sometimes perfunctory. The 
result IS much complaint, and a more or less formal appeal of which the 
Bureau of Inventions (BRIZ) takes cognisance. 


The Commissariats 

So much for the constitution of the Sovnarkom as a whole, and its 
relation to the Central Executive Committee and the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, on the one hand ; and, on the other, to the governments of 
the constituent and autonomous republics and the autonomous areas. 
The volume and importance of its work has naturally .steadily increased 
with the growth of industrialism and the development of collectivism 
among the peasantry as well as among the factory workers. The life of a 
People’s Commissar of the USSR is one of continuous labour and worry 
in coping with the difficulties with which every department is confronted. 
“ It is commonly said in Moscow that there is hardly a commissar whose 
health has not been undermined as a result of overw'ork.” ^ The cabinet 
ministers in other countries, for the most part, find time for a great deal 
of social intercourse in the wealthy society of the capital and the country 
houses, often interspersed with sport and amusements, and even occa- 
sional travel. So far as the authors have been able to form an opinion, 
the work of the USSR People’s Commissars is more continuous and 
unremitting, as well as far less highly paid, than that of ministers 
elsewhere. 

^ ** Eor example, m February 1932 it elected the committee for the holdmg-ready of 
agiicultural products, a committee formed to conduct the campaign for the accumulation 
of agricultural stocks, formerly a work for which each economic commissariat was held 
responsible ” {“ Organisation of Economic Life ”, by W. H. Chamberlin, m Soviet 
Economics, edited by Dr. G. Dobbert, 1933, p. 27). 

Other standing committees of STO may bo mentioned, «mch as that on the develop- 
ment of the ** sub-tropical ” areas within the USSR ; that on the provision of agricultural 
products (storage) j that on the kustar industry and the incops , that on standardisation , 
that on merchandise funds and trade rogu^tions ; that on reserve foodstuffs , that on 
goods traffic difficulties ; that on the shortage of live-stock ; that on gram elevators , 
and that on the metric s^^stem. • 

* ” Captains of Soviet Industry ”, by Professor Heinrich Popjjclmann, in Soviet 
Economics, edited by Dr G. Dobliert, 1933, p, 81, The German professor adds ” coupled 
with privation ”, The People’s Cominissais, bko all other Party members, have to li\ o 
simply and sparely , but we doubt whether their health has suffered from anytliing to bo 
properly termed privation. It would have been most unwise and imprudent for the 
USSR Government not to have seen to it that its mmisters were adequately fed, clothed 
and housed. 
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This is involved, we suggest, in the fact that the government of the 
USSR undertakes a task that no other government has ever umjertaken. 
In everj’- other country, the government, whilst mildly interested in this 
or that particular reform that may, from time to time, seem to be required, 
habitually assumes that its business is to maintain the stains quo. No 
government outside the USSR has ever frankly taken as its task the 
complete recasting of the economic and social life of the entire community, 
including the phj’^sical health, the personal habits, the occupations and, 
above all, the ideas of all the millions for whom it acts — in short, the 
making of a new civilisation. 

We need not trouble tlie reader by describing each of the score or more 
of ministerial departments or commissariats, but, m order to bring out 
the difference between them and the ministries of western Europe, we 
are compelled to comment on the peculiarities of some among them. 


T]ie Commissariats dealing with Production and Trade 

The greatest distinction between the Sovnarkom of the USSR rid the 
cabinets of capitalist countries is in the nature of the business dealt with. 
In the capitalist countries by far the greater part of the production and 
distribution of commodities and services is conducted by private persons, 
with the object of making profit for themselves ; and not by public depart- 
ments aiming directly at the service of the community. In the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, practically the whole of the heavy industries, 
and the larger part of the light industries, together with nearly all trans- 
port and foreign commerce, are conducted by public departments, which 
are in the main established, controlled and directed by the federal govern- 
ment.^ The members of the Sovnarkom of the USSJt accordingly find 
themselves charged with work of great magnitude and variety, with' yhich 
the cabinet ministers of capitalist countries have bttle or nothing to do. 
The People’s Commissars of the USSR are responsible, jointly or severally, 
not only for the railways and waterways, the posts and telegraphs, the 
currency and the taxation of an immense and widely scattered population, 
but also for the direction of the ten thousand or more separate manu- 
facturing establishments in the USSR ; the five thousand or more slate 
farms (sovkhosi) ; the thousand or more mines of coal, ironstone, man- 
ganese, lead and other metals ; the gigantic oil-plants, steelworks, electric 
generating stations, the considerable foreign trade, the grownng mercantile 
marine, and what not. 

Por the greater part of this work of what the capitalist world w'oiild 
regard as business administration, eight separate People’s Commissars are 
now, after many successive changes, individually responsible. The whole 

^ The ontorprises of the various associations of owucr-prodticprs in nulusliy and apri- 
culture, and those of tho consumers’ coojjorativo societies, aio dcscidicd in the cha])ters 
relating to those subjects. The extent to uliith indopendcMl sclf-cmployniont prevails in 
the USSR, and the spheres assigned to free Jiradc and fice conijK'tition, are described m 
the chapter “ In Place of Pro^t ”, IX. in Part II. 
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of the exporting and importing of any commodities whatsoever, to or 
from any place outside the USSR, is directed by the People’s Commissar 
of Foreign Trade (Narkomvneshtorg), who has his v*wn subordinate com- 
missions, or (in accordance with the law of the foreign countries concerned) 
even joint-stock companies, and his own network of commercial agents, 
all over the world. A large part of the service of food production and 
distribution for the population of the USSR was for several years under 
the People’s Commissar for Food Supphes (Narkompishch). He has been 
replaced by two People’s Commissars, one of Food Industry, dealing 
mainly, not with gram, but with all other foodstuffs (and with alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco) which need processing, preparing or Ciinniiig ; and 
the other of Internal Trade, charged with the organisation or control of 
all distribution of commodities, whether wholesale or retail. There is 
also a People’s Commissar for the State Farms (sovkhosi), which are 
admimstered as if they were factories of grain, flax or cotton, beet, live- 
stock or dairy produce. The difidculties in getting in the harvest, especially 
in the North Caucasus and in certain parts of the Ukraine, led, in 19.32, 
to the subordination of aU the seven People’s Commissars for Agriculture 
in the constituent republics to a separate All-Union People’s Commissar 
for Agriculture (including the kolkhosi as well as the supervision of the 
surviving independent peasantry), in order to organise and direct the 
extensive “ drive ” on the incompetent, negligent or recalcitrant peasants 
m the collective farms from one end of the USSR to the other. The 
“heavy” industries, which include the mining of coal, peat and lignite, 
fand of iron, manganese, lead and other ores ; the extraction of oil and 
the manufacture of numerous oil products ; the making of pig-iron and 
steel ; and the manufacture of machinery of every kind, are placed under 
the new narkomat of Heavy Industries (NKTYAZHPROM). The 
“ light ” industries, principally engaged in making commodities from 
textiles or leather for household use, are now subject to a new narkomat 
for Light Industries (Legprom). Another new narkomat, that for timber 
industries, directs the exploitation of the forests (les), which, it is be- 
lieved, can be economically combined, at different seasons, with the 
agricultural work on the collective farms (kolkhosi) ; and the same 
People’s Commissar will direct the manufacture of paper and other 
timber products, on the one hand, and of innumerable articles of 
furniture on the other. 

In accordance with the directions of these eight People's Commissars, 
and of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan), the full description of 
which we reserve for a subsequent chapter, all the innumerable separate 
industrial establishments in the USSR (other than those of the consumers’ 
cooperative societies, and those of the artels organised in industrial 
cooperatives) arc grouped under boards or commissions called sometimes 
trusts and sometimes combines.^ These boards or commissions are 

^ We gather that the term trust is now usually employed in the USSR for whnt is, 
in our language, a “ horizontal ” conbinatidh, m which factories or other establishments 
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appointed by the People’s Commissar in each ease. The usual form has 
been a board consisting of a president, a secretary and from t^ree to a 
dozen other memberf| all of whom give their whole time to tlieir duties, 
which combine tliosc of a director and a manager in an important English 
industrial company. The aim has been to secure, among these members 
of each trust or combine — so an American enquirer was informed in 1932 
— “ a ‘ Red ’ director, a technical director, a factory director, a com- 
mercial director and a general director. All except the ‘ Red ’ director 
must have had experience in the industry qualifying each of them for 
supervision and direction from their several angles of vision. But the 
exact forms of the trusts, as well as their grouping under particular com- 
missariats, are frequently changed, as experience indicates defects in 
organisation or improvements m efficiency. 

The industrial enterprises in the USSR are, on the average, much 
larger than those of other countries (even the United States), many having 
over 20,000 employees and some over 50,000 (comparable rather with 
Imperial Chermcal Industries, Limited, or the United States Steel Cor- 
poration). Each combine unites a number of enterprises that produce for 
other members of the combine. Each trust has to manage a number of 
factories manufacturing the same class of commodities, either in a par- 
ticular region or else widely dispersed throughout the whole USSR. Each 
trust or combine, with more or less confirmation by the People’s Com- 
missar, and with the concurrence of the workers in their several trade 
unions, appoints, for each factory or plant, a general manager ; and often 
assigns to the enterprise particular specialist technicians, either Russian 
or foreign. The general manager, often styled director, with more or less 
consultation witli liis leading officials and recruiting committees, appoints 
the whole staff of the factory, and, with many responsible heads of depart- 
ments, continuously directs all their operations, including every associated 
section, such as that of medical supervision and treatment of all the 

producing similar commodities are united for management and sales. The term combine 
or comhinat seems to be used for what m our language is a " vertical ” combination lu 
which establishments are included which produce materials or corapononts that other 
members of the combination require, as coal-mines may be united, on tho one hand, with 
forests producing pit props, and, on the other, with blast furnaces and waggon woiks. 

A useful source of information is the British Government R 0. Paper of 1931, " The 
Organisation of Foreign Trade of the USSR ”, by G. Baton, C.B.E. See also Fifleen Years 
of the Foreign Trade Monopoly of the USSR, bj' A. P. Uosonholz, People’s Commissar of 
Foreign Trade, Moscow, 1933, 30 pp. 

^ Russia in Transition, by Elisha M Friedman, 1933, p. 240 

Stalin thoughi that too much of tho detailed management of tho mdustiies was assumed 
by tho board itself and done by wilting mmnlos one against tho other. In his address of 
June 1931, to a meeting of industiial loaders, he said : " It is iioces-ary that our coinbinos 
should replace managomont by colleginin with individual niciiiagcmcnt. Tho position at 
present is that in the ooUcgium of a combnio thoie arc ton or fifteen men, .ill w iiting paiiors, 
all carrying on discussions. To continue to manage m this w.iv, comiades. ivdl not do. 
Wo must put a stop to paper leadcishii>, aud adopt genuine, busmess-liko Bolshevik 
methods of work. Let a chairiuan and several deputy chairmen icm.im at the head of 
the combine That will be quite enough to take caie of its managomont Tho reinaming 
members of tho oollogium should bo sent to tho factories and mills ” (New Conditions . 
New Tasks, by Josef Stalin, 1931, p 20) 
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employees, and that of the canteen and restaurant which serves their 
meals ; and (by a recent decree) also the former “ consumers’ coopera- 
tive ’’ attached to the enterprise, which now prodj^ices for consumption 
by the employees all sorts of farm produce, and retails to them nearly all 
the other commodities that they purchase. 

We reserve for our subsequent chapter on “ Planned Production for 
Community Consumption ” detailed analysis of how all this governmental 
enterprise works. But we may observe, at this point, that, vast as is the 
aggregate of business in the USSR, its organisation and management by 
a hierarchy of boards and directors will not appear, to the American 
financier, as novel or as impracticable as it does to the British economist 
or banker. It is comparable to nothing more extraordinary than the 
organisation of one or two hundred industrial leviathans like the United 
States Steel Corporation or Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited ; and 
their subjection to a supreme coordinating directorate of half a dozen 
“ supermen ” — a consummation easily imagined by the potentates of Wall 
Street ! It is the purpose of the enterprise in the USSR, not the method 
of its organisation, that is so novel. To provide for the well-being of the 
whole people, on a steadily rising standard of hfe, rather than the securing 
of profit for a relatively small minority, is the fundamental purpose of the 
Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars. 

The Stale Planning Commission {Caspian) 

What has become one of the most important departments of the Soviet 
Government, the State Planning Commission, had its start in Lenin’s 
conception of a vaat plan of electrification covering the whole area of the 
USSR. This became a programme by its adoption by the Eighth All- 
Union Congress of Soviets in December 1920. A commission, appointed 
in April 1921, was transformed by a decree of December 22, 1922, into a 
permanent State Planning Commission, and by another deeree of August 
21, 1923, ’’■s scope was extended to the whole of the USSR. The modestly 
named “ mtrol figures ” of Gosplan were, in 1927, given the form of a 
Five-Yei Plan of Production for the USSR, which was formally adopted 
by the I :eenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1928, and by the 
Central 1 ecutive Committee (TSIK). 

Gosp 1 , which now consists of a president and seven other members 
or assistL.**ts, has a stafi of statistical and technical experts that exceeds 
a thousand in number. In every constituent republic and every auto- 
nomous republic or oblast, and in every town having more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants, there are planning commissions subordinate to the 
central department at Moscow. We reserve our account of this unique 
administration for Part II. of this book. 
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The People's Commissar of Finance 

There can be no^doubt of the commanding position in the soviet 
economy that is held b}’ the USSR Commissariat of Finance ; ^ but this 
position is not easy to define in the terms employed by western govern- 
ments. The People’s Commissar of Finance may be relatively quite as 
powerful as the British Chancellor of the Exchequer or the American 
Secretary of the Treasury ; but his sphere of action differs markedly from 
that of either of them. The huge Budget of income and expenditure 
that he annually presents to his ministerial colleagues includes much that 
is not under his control. Even much of the taxation is assessed and col- 
lected, not by any service under his own command, but by officers on the 
financial staffs of the governments of the constituent repubhes. And he 
has to submit his Budget proposals for the concurrence of the president 
of the Planning Department even before he can lay them before the Sov- 
narkom. These are vital differences in financial structure that call for 
analysis. 

The first peculiarity of the Budget of the Soviet Union is that it is 
not confined to the public services of the Union itself, but includes, in 
addition to every department of federal administration, all the depart- 
ments of the several Union and autonomous republics, the complete 
Budgets of which have to be incorporated by the USSR People’s Com- 
missar in his own. In a sense, indeed, it comprehends and covers much 
more. For though the Budget of each Union or autonomous republic 
does not include separately every item of receipts and outgoings of every 
subordinate authority,* from the autonomous area, the krai or the oblast 

* Voluminous as are the Russian sources for taxation and finance, there is relatively 
little about the .uotual organisation and woiking of the soviet departments themselves. 
Of what is easily accessible to the western student, the most important work is that entitled 
Soviet Policy in Public Finance, 1917-1928, by G. Y. Sokolnikov and associates, edifcd by 
L. Hutchinson and Carl C. Plehn, 1931. The most systematie and complete survey is 
that given in Dos Steur-ayatem Soviet Ruaalanda, 1926, and Die Finanz und Steuerver- 
faaaung dea USSR, 1928, both by Paul Haensel, of which a popular summarv, very ontical 
in tone, was published by him as The Economic Policy of Soviet Ruaaia, 1930. See also 
the articles on “ Taxation in Soviet Russia ” and “ Financial Reform in Soviet Russia ” 
and “ The Financing of Industry in Soviet Russia ”, by Margoret S. Miller, in Slavonic 
Review for 1925, 1927, 1930, 1931 and 1932 ; Ruasian Economic Development since the 
Revolution, by Maurice Dobb, 1928 ; Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union, 
by L. N. Yurovsky, 1928 ; Die russiache Wahrangsreform des Jahres 1924, by H. J. Sera- 
phim, Leipzig, 1925 ; Russian Currency and Banking, 1914r-2i, by Z.F S. Katzeiiellenbaum, 
1925 ; Russian Debts and Russian Reconstruction, by Leo Pasvolskv and H. G. Moulton, 
1924. 

lletailed figures os to finances are to be found m the Soviet Year-Book for 1930 (the 
last, published in English), pp. 380-446 ; and m the corresponding volumes annually 
published in Russian A good desqrlption (in German) by tlie People’s Commissar of 
Fmance (G. F. Grinlro) himself will be found in Dat Finanzprogminm des USSR fur das 
merle und letzte Jahr der eraten Piatiletka, Moscow, 1932, 62 jip 

* By the decrees of August 21, October 10 and llccembor 10, 1921, it was nought to 
separate the Budgets of the local authorities from those of ihe conUal government, on 
the prmciple of “ oovermg local oxpcndituro fiom local resoui.-e3 ” By further decrees 
of May 25 and 26, August 17 and 31 and Noyeinbor 10, 1922, the financial obligations of 
local authorities wore further (jpfined. On November 12, li)23, the so-called ‘‘ Temporary 
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down through the rayon and city to the village soviet itself, the Budget 
of each sonstituent republic depends in the main on the finances of the 
local authorities below it. They all possess a largw measure of practical 
autonomy in local expenditure on education and health, roads and 
bridges, agriculture and the needs of labour, and they keep for themselves 
most of what they locally collect. But they are mainly dependent on the 
grants that they receive, or the allocations (or deductions) which they 
are allowed to retain out of the centralised taxes, together with the sur- 
charges which they obtain permission to make for their own benefit on 
certain of them. Their separate Budgets have to be approved bj’ their 
immediate superior authority, and these Budgets are expected to balance. 
But the balance is usually reached only by increasing the aforesaid grants, 
allocations and surcharges made out of the aggregate revenues of each 
republic as a whole. Rather more than half the total expenditure of the 
RSFSR, the Ukraine and the other constituent republics goes in this way 
in subventions to their subordinate local authorities.^ An d thus it is the 
USSR Commissariat of Finance that has, in effect, to ipeet the net charge 
of all the public expenditure of every authority in the USSR. 

This situation is all the more peculiar to western eyes in that the USSR 
CbrnmisbninHitoifF'inarrce Auirrea siiajf of fte own ra tAc liiniimera 6fe areas 
of all the selosoviets, rayons, cities, oblasts and republics whose financial 
needs ultimately fall upon the USSR Budget. Finance is a subject 
standing between those which are exclusively federal m administration 
(such as railways and foreign trade) and those which are exclusively local 
in admimstration (such as those of elementary educatiC)n and local sanita- 
tion). Fmance is committed in each union or constituent republic to a 
“ unified ” commissariat, appointed by and responsible to the People’s 
Commissar of Finance of the republic ; but directed equally to carry out 
the instructions, in matters interesting the Soviet UmC)n generally, of the 
USSR People’s Commissar of Fmance. In order to malm this arrangement 
work smoothly, there has come to be, as we have already explained, a 
convention that the chief permanent official of each uifified commissariat 
shall bo appointed only after consultation between the two People’s 
Commissars, to whom the official will owe a peculiar iQyalty. 

It should be added, however, that the USSR Peoj)le’s Commissar for 
Finance is dependent on the admimstrations of the several Union or con- 
stituent republics only for a relatively small part of his resources. Apart 
from taxation, there are the large receipts from the railway service and 
those from the post office and telegraphs, which are managed centrally 
by his own colleagues on the Soimarkora, the People’s Commissars for 

KegulatioDE. modified by the law of Octobei 29, 1924, and the “ ruling ” of April 25, 
1926, systematically organised both income and e.\pDiiditiire ljut the desired ond of 
securing a lial.ance betueen the two sides of the account was auaincd only by a con- 
tinuous increase in tho grants allocations and surcharges, by wliicli the burden was largely 
assumed by the finances of tho republics. 

1 See the figures from 1924-1925 to 1927-1928 in Soviet Polici, Public Finance bv 
G. Y. Sokolnikov, 1931, pp. 405-406. * ’ 
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those departments. He has also at his command the extensive proceeds 
of the federal government’s mines and oilfields, and of its enormoys manu- 
facturing and tradinj enterprises. These receipts, on which he has only 
to agree with his ministerial colleagues in charge of the various depart- 
ments, amount to several times as much as is raised directly by taxation, 
cither by the federal government or by any of the local governments. 

When the single Budget for the Soviet Union has been drawn up, 
incorporating the separate Budgets of the Union or constituent republics 
— and this is the work of the Budget Department of the USSR Commis- 
sariat of finance — it is not the People’s Commissar of Finance who has 
the last word, either on the items of expenditure to be incurred or on the 
taxation to be levied. The draft has first to be submitted to Gosplan 
(the State Planning Commission), which goes over every item on both 
sides, scrutinising it from the standpoint of the economic prospects for 
the ensuing year. For instance, the quantities involved m the various 
enterprises, alike of materials, components and labour force, have to be 
brought within the anticipated total output. The cost of any imports 
required has to be provided for by a corresponding value 111 exports, which 
will involve a deduction from the amount of commodities that would 
otherwise have passed into internal consumption. “ This ”, it is authorita- 
tively stated, “ IS the subject, every year, of frequent and warm contro- 
versies between the Narkomfin (People’s Commissariat of Finance) and 
the Gosplan, when the control figures are being fixed.” ^ Gosplan is 
practically in a position to insist on whatever modifications in the Budget 
that such considerations involve. Then, at last, the Budget, so modified, 
can be laid before the USSR Sovnarkom, which will decide any difference 
of opinion on the Budgets between the People’s Commissars of Finance 
of the several Union or constituent republics, or between any of them and 
the USSR Pcoiile’s Commissar of Fmaiice. Finally, the USSR Budget, 
together with those of the several Union or constituent republics incor- 
porated in it, will be ratified and become law by decision of the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the USSR. 

Notwithstanding all this compheation of authorities, and this dis- 
persion of powers, the USSR Commissariat of Finance has, in the past 
eighteen years, secured a vast improvement in financial accounting, 
supervision and control. The Budget figures, once finally decided, cannot 
be departed from without express authority. Transfers (virements) from 
item to item are allowed only sparingly and then by the highest authority 
only. The principle is generally enforced that all the revenues derived 
from various sources must be paid to the single treasury of the USSR 
under the People’s Commissa^ of Finance ; and tins treasury becomes the 
source of all state expenditure, both of the Soviet Union and of the separate 
republics. As far as possible, it is insisted that all receipts of every public 
authority should be immediately paid in to one of the numerous branches 
of the State Bank. To see to .all this, and to keep things straight, the 

* Soviet Volley in Public Finance, fay Gf Y. tJokoliukov and others, 1931, p. 338. 
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Commissariat of Finance has become a huge congeries of departments, 
including those for (1) the Budget ; (2) Currency ; (3) State Revenue ; 
(4) Taxa*tion ; (5) Economics and Finance ; (6) Ccllitrol and Audit ; (7) 
Local Finance, together with (8) Central Administration. In addition, 
the Commissariat includes (9) the State Savings Baiilr ; (10) the State 
Insurance Department (Gosstrakh), insuring against death, fire, hail, 
cattle plagues and loss of goods in transit ; and (11) the office for note 
and currency issue, with its printing works and mint. 

We need say little of the system of taxation properly so called. It is. 
of course, avowedly based, not on principles of “ equality of sacrifice ” 
or TTinYimnin yield, but on those of “ building up the socialist state ”, 
by penalising any remnant of profit-making enterprise (which is regarded 
as criminal) , and as even Jeremy Bentham recommended, by drastically 
t,w.Ting relatively large incomes and inheritances, whilst exempting from 
any direct imposts the mass of poor folk. The main direct taxes are now 
few and simple. The principal is a tax on the output or turnover of all 
industrial enterprises of any magnitude, which are now all state-owned ; 
coupled with a single agricultural tax on all agricultural enterprises 
according to their size or importance. In both cases the assessment is 
mitigated in various ways in favour of the collectivised concerns, and of 
those enterprises which it is part of public policy to encourage, to the 
detriment of the surviving individual peasant or producer. Along with 
these mam instruments of revenue rank the taxes on incomes ^ and on 
inheritances^ which are drastically progressive, so as to operate in a similar 
direction. The indirect taxation, including excise (mostly on alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco), customs (very small in yield) and stamps on legal 
transactions, has been steadily modified in the direction of simplification 
and (with the great exception of sugar) concentration upon undesirable 
luxuries and upon expenditure not much incurred by the mass of the 
peoplJ*.* 

^ The rates of Income Tax are extremely complicated, varying not only with the 
mcome, but also accordmg to the category in which the taxpayer is placed. The lowest 
rates are those payable by workers and salaried employees, which are from 80 kopecks per 
month to (for those gettmg over 500 roubles per month) 3J roubles per month for the 
excess over 500 roubles. The rates for persons of the “ first category ”, including authors, 
artists and inventors, rise from 1 per cent to (for income in excess of 20,000 roubles monthly) 
38 per cent. In the second category aro kustars, not employmg hired labour ; dentists, 
holders of patents, etc. These pay from per cent up to (for excess over 24,000 roubles 
per month) 50 per cent. In the third category come non-coopeiative kustars employing 
hired labour ; retail traders , the clergy and others living on unearned income Their 
tax rates iise fiom 5 per cent up to (for excess over 24,000 roubles per month) 87 per cent 
(Regulations of May 17, 1934, in (Russian) Economic Life, May 24, 1934). The high incomes 
are, of course, extremely rare ; though popular authors, dramatists and singers occasional!}' 
obtain very large amounts 

• “ The general plan [of taxation] may be stated sfmply as follows • 

“ (1) The authority for any and all taxes (and purposes of expenditure) emanates by 
legislation on decrees from the central government. (2) Certain taxes are uniform 
throughout the country, but old local taxes, deep rooted in the local history, aro mam- 
tamed. (3) The republics, the component commonwealths of the Union, aro permitted 
(o) to retain a large part, even up to practically all, of certain taxes collected within their 
boundaries (this is what is called the ‘ method of deductions ’), and (6) to levy surtaxes oi 
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Where the USSR People’s Commissar of Finance is free from inter- 
ference by the goveinmenls of the several constituent republics# is in the 
important domain or currency and banliing, where he has his own mint 
and issue department, handing out the notes printed at his own establish- 
ment. We need not describe the efforts that were necessary to rise from 
the swamp of a universal depreciation of the rouble through unlimited 
printing of paper money during the Cml Wars. Under the able direction 
of Mr. G. Y. Sokolnikov, who became People’s Commissar of Finance in 
1924, the rouble was rehabilitated through the chervonets ; and has now, 
it is claimed, attained a new status of its own superior to that of the dollar 
and the pound. What is remarkable and peculiar is the soviet policy of 
secluding its currency from contact with that of any other country. No 
rouble or kopeck can lawfully be taken out of the USSR, and none can 
be brought in. Whatever is purchased from abroad is paid for in valuta, 
procured by exporting sufficient commodities to realise in valuta the 
amount of the obligations to foreigners. It is thus only that the variations 
in world prices of the oil, timber, fiirs, manganese and wheat that the 
USSR exports (whether these variations are caused by over-production 
or by any other factor) trouble the USSR People’s Commissar of Finance, 
not the fluctuations in the foreign currencies themselves. The catastrophic 
fall in the world price of textiles, whether due to Japanese economies in 
production costs or to the depreciation of the yen, do not disturb the USSR 
Government, which buys just as much or as little of Japanese textiles as 
it finds convenient. 


Banking and Saving 

The complete control over currency and credit is facilitated by the 
federal government’s monopoly of bankmg. The State Baiilc of the USSR 
(Gosbank), with its couple of thousand branches all over the countEy, has 
now become the only bank at which any of the state industrial enterprises 
is allowed to have a current account. Gosbank is now required to limit 
its overdrafts or other accommodations, not only to the amounts pre- 
scribed for each enterprise in the General Plan, but also to the separate 
operations that have to be undertaken at each season of the year. All 
sales by the enterprise must be paid for not in currency but by transfer, 
by the purchaser, of the price to the seller’s current account. Immediately 
- the bank notices any falling behind in receipts, or any excess in expendi- 
ture, beyond the figures in the Plan, this has to be notified to the Sov- 

rates over and above the Union tax rates, on certain other taxi"! which are primarily for 
the Union (this is called the ‘ method of additions ') ... (4) A number of purely local 
taxes have been continued, with modifications, for the use of Ibo republics or of their 
local subdivisions. Finally there are the ‘ grants in aid ’, handed down by tho central 
government and by tlio republics, for designated govcinment purjioscs, such ns schools. 
There are in addition, tho grants to industries for tlie ‘ deyclopnient of national economy ; 
which are spoken of as non-governmental outlays, since thcic ate few coi responding direct 
grants of that sort in other countries ” {Sovirl Policy iw Piiblu Finance, by G. V. Sokol- 
nikov and associates, 1931, p. 394, foolnola by tho Ameiiean editors). 
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narkom, by wbom instant notice is taken. The other banks operating in 
the USSTl have been reduced to four, confined respectively to the special 
purposes of affording long term crecUt to state enierprises for industry 
and electrification, or for agricultural improvements in the sovkhosi and 
kolkhosi, and for carrying out the financial transactions involved in foreign 
trade 

The State Savings Bank with its own 20,000 branches, and its use of 
the local post offices 111 all the cities and substantial villages of the USSR 
in which it has no branch, is also under the People’s Commissar of Finance. 
The number of depositors, and the total sum standing to their credit, 
increases annually at a great rate. These popular savings, in 1934 amount- 
ing to more than one thousand milhon roubles, by twenty-five million 
depositors, are encouraged b}' interest at the rate of 8 per cent, and by 
total exemption of such deposits from income tax, inheritance tax and 
various stamp duties. Tlie total assets of the Savings Bank are invested in 
the USSR Government loans. ^ 


Insurance 

A useful department of the USSR Commissariat of Finance, of which 
httle is hoard abroad, is that of insurance, which in the USSR is a state 
monopoly Insurance has long been compulsory, outside the cities, on 
buddings against fire, on crops against storms of hail, and on horned cattle 
and horses against disease. In the cities it is optional on buildings and 
their contents, as well as against losses in transit upon goods of all kinds. 
Life insurance is also undertaken on an entirely optional basis. 

In order to make the economic security of the village as complete as 
possible the sj’stem of compulsory insurance was reformed and greatly 
extended by a decree of the USSR Sovnarkom in July 1934.* This pro- 
vides for the compulsory insurance of property, crops and stock, in collec- 
tive farms, htmting, fishing and other primary producers’ cooperatives in 
village districts. The insurance is to apply to all buildings, equipment, 
tools, etc., means of transport, agricultural products for consumption or 
sale, raw materials and stores of goods. These are insured against fire, 
flood, earthquake, landslides, storms, hurricanes, cloudbursts, lightning 
and boiler explosions. Greenhouses are insured against hailstorms ; 


^ The following statistics m ill he of interest . 


Year 

YiimlM r of 
Braiiclifs and Su))> 

OfliCC'j 

Dcpo&itois* Balanrcs, 
111 millions of 
roubles 

XuiiibfT of 1 

1 IiidiMilual Depnsitois, | 

1 in tltonsaiuls I 

1 1929 

20,364 

315 8 

7172-1 1 

! 1931 

3.),184 

494-4 

13671 7 1 

’ 1933 

51,55Q 

974 0 

23903 3 

1934 

48,373 j 

1192 6 

1 25120 0 1 

1 I 


* il’he decree will be found in (Itussian) Economic Life. Julj 20, 1934 ; and m Russian 
EconomiL Notes of the United States Department of Commeiee, August 30, 1934 Nol- 
■w'lthstmding the government monopoly, the consumers’ cooperate c societies aie allowed 
to have mutual insuianco funds of their oivn*for insuring their own property against fire. 
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seedings and plantings of orchards, Tineyards, etc., against hailstorms, 
cloudbursts, storms and fire ; plantings of crops and vineyards against 
freezing, heating thd flooding ; special and technical plants, as listed) 
against elemental destruction, insect and other pests and plant diseases ; 
plantings of flax and licmp against drought ; seedings of red clover against 
drought and freezing ; stock 6 months old and over against the risk of 
death ; horses, camels, asses, mules, hinnies and reindeer from 1 year old 
up, and pedigreed stock from 6 months up, against death ; sheep, goats 
and hogs from 6 months, against death ; hunting- and fishing-boats 
against elemental destruction while afloat and on stocks ; and hunting- 
and fishing-oquipmcnt and gear against elemental destruction. Collective 
farm members, individual farmers, workers, employees, cottage (kustar) 
workers and trade workers must insure their individual buildings and 
workshops against fire, flood, earthquake, etc., in the same way as col- 
lective property, and their crops, plantings, orchards, vineyards, stock, 
hmiting- and other boats, on the same basis as those belonging to col- 
lectives. This extraordinarily complete insurance is to apply in all sections 
of the country where similar insurance has been in force hitherto, and 
may be adopted in other districts where it has not prevailed. Industrial 
and special crops other than those listed may also be insured against 
elemental destruction by agreement between the governments of the 
constituent republics and the Gosstrakh (State Insurance Agency). They 
may also arrange higher rates for an insurance against deterioration of 
quality of tobacco and makhorka as the result of hailstorms. 

Property belonging to “ kulak ” households and to individuals rated 
in category III of tlie Income Tax schedule, also to others deprived of 
the vote, may not be insured. 

The decK’O lists m detail the amounts paid in case of loss, also the 
premiums to be paid by collective farms and farmers, shovong an average 
reduction of 7 per cent from the rates in force in 1934. Young stock up' 
to 6 months or 2 years, according to kind, are insured without premium, 
as are areas seeded above the seeding plan. As an encouragement to 
cattle-raising and increasing the market supply of animal products, a 
20 per cent reduction is made in premiums for pedigreed animals and for 
stock on stock-farms. Collectives with approved fire protection, and 
showing a good record in raising and caring for stock, enjoy reductions in 
premiums of from 25 to 50 per cent, according to equipment. A 50 per 
cent reduction also applies for the first year for colonists moving to a new 
settlement. Special reductions of part or all of premiums apply to col- 
lectives and individual farmers in the nomadic and semi-nomadic districts 
of Turkmenistan, Tadzhiljistan, the Kazak and Kirghiz republics, the 
Kalmyk oblast, and the Far North A similar reduction is made for 
certain classes of collective farmers, as “ heroes of the Union ”, former and 
present military and other similar servants and families of those who have 
fallen in the struggle with the kulaks or of forest workers killed on duty. 
Collectives and individuals who have suflered from elemental destruction 
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in distiiots where insurance did not prevail may be granted partial reduc- 
tions in premiums, according to the circumstances, but not more than 
90 per cent of the premiums. •' 

Unfortunately we have no recent statistics as to the amount of property 
thus insured, but it is known to have been steadily increasing. The com- 
pulsory insurance of peasants’ buildings against fire, which had long 
existed under the zemstvos, covered in 1928 over twenty million homes 
at an average of 302 roubles. At the same date sixty million desyatins 
or hectares were insured against hail, and thirty million horned cattle 
and nine million horses against disease. About 12 per cent of these, 
being those of the poorest peasants, were insured without premium. But 
whereas the average fire premium charged by the zemstvos was, in 1914, 
1'08 per cent, that charged by the Government in 1927-1928 was only 
0'72 per cent. The .total sum thus compulsorily insured against these 
various calamities was in 1928-1929 over 11,000 million roubles, the 
annual premium receipt over 109 million roubles, and the total payments 
for losses 95 million roubles. 

The various branches of voluntary insurance have increased even more 
than those under compulsion. Premiums paid for voluntary fire insurance 
in 1927-1928 amounted to 57 million roubles, and those for voluntary 
insurance of goods in transit to 7| million roubles. Life msurance proceeds 
more slowly, but the 145,900 persons insured for 97 million roubles in 
1926-1926 had grown to 385,000 for 214 million roubles in 1928.^ 


The CoiAimssariat of Defence 

One of the USSR Commissariats that is both like and unlike the corre- 
sponding ministry in a western country is that dealing with the armed 
forces. The People’s Commissar for Military and Naval Affairs?— a post 
held in succession by Trotsky (1918-1923), Frunze (1923-1926) and, since 
1926, by K. E. Voroshilov — stood formerly at the head, not of an ordinary 

1 Another branch of poi>ular finance, widely extended m western Europe — that of 
pawnbroking, mont de pieie, or “ lombard ” — is not much in evidence in the Soviet Union. 
We are told that pawnbrokmg offices, dating from tsarist times, arc maintained only in 
about twenty-six cities, and there exclusively by the city soviets. They are now nominally 
under the supervision of the USSR Commissariat of Einanco, but are not regarded with 
favour. Pawnbroking, as carried on for profit, necessitates the periodical sale by auction 
of unredeemed pledges. This practically involves the existence of a class of dealers who 
make a practice of buying such unredeemed pledges, in order to sell them at a profit — 
a practice which has, in the USSR, been made a criminal offence. Hence the surviving 
municipal pawnshops find a difficulty in disposmg of their unredeemed pledges. Their 
occasional auctions are sometimes held inside the great factories, where the only pur- 
chasers are the workmen buymg for family use. Sometimes admission to the auction is 
confined to persons presentmg a card of trade union membership. We gather that it is 
hoped that pawnbroking can eventually be superseded, on the one hand, by the friendly 
loans of the Mutual Aid Societies (see pp. 713-715), and, on the other, by the numerous 
retail shops mamlamed by the city municipalities for the sale of unwanted commodities 
on a commission of 25 per cent. The practice of pawning winter clotlimg on the advent 
of spring, in order to get it protected from theft or moth during the summer months, may 
be superseded by a system of communal storagef 
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collegium, but of a “ Eevolutionar 7 Council of War ”, consisting of ten 
members, appointed by the Sovnarkom mainly from among^ ofB.cers of 
experience in the vlrious branches of the service. In 1934, in accordance 
with the general decision to abolish all the collegia attached to the USSR 
Commissariats, the Revolutionary Council of War was brought to an end ; 
at the same time — ^perhaps as a gesture, emphasising the conclusion of so 
many Pacts of Non- Aggression — ^the commissariat was given the new title 
of People’s Commissariat of Defence.^ The Revolutionary Council of War 
has been replaced by a purely advisory Military Council consisting of 80 
members, over whose meetings the People’s Commissar himseK presides. 
This council includes the principal commanders of the various departments 
of the defence forces, including specifically the Far Eastern Army and 
the Military Air Fleet, together with the president of the great voluntary 
organisation called Osoaviakhim. 

This Commissariat of Defence has, of course, an extensive organisation 
of its own throughout the whole Union, for the maintenance, training and 
education of the nine hundred thousand men under arms in the army, 
navy and air force. We can ourselves say nothing useful as to the military 
efficiency of these three forces, which are combined in a single administra- 
tion. It is a mere matter of observation that the troops seen in the streets 
or travelling by tram or steamboat, in camp or in barracks, are obviously 
not only well fed and well clothed but also relatively intelligent and well 
behaved. Military experts declare these forces to be competently drilled, 
well armed and highly mechanised ; some even going so far as to say that the 
USSR is at least as well prepared for war as any other nation. ^ The air force 
appears to be exceptionally formidable and in a state of great efficiency. 

The Commissariat of Defence is organised in two mam divisions, 
administrative and operative. Under them there are half a dozen separate 
branches, each headed by a commander of a competence proved in long 
service. The Commissariat is specially represented by confidential agents 
in the various constituent and autonomous republics. 


Tha Army as a School 

The feature in which the military-forces of the Soviet Union seem to 
us to differ most significantly from those of western Europe (and also of 

1 Decree of USSR Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of Juno 20, 1931, inpuisuance 
of decree of March lH, 1934, on governmental and industrial organisation by the same 
authority, m conjunction with the USSR Sovnarkom ; and tlio resolutions of the Seven- 
teenth AU-Union Congress of the Comm unis t Party. The Moscow Daily News of June 22, 
1934, comments on the change significantly. 

“ It is curious that some of tHe critics of the USSR, who declare tliat the government 
and the workers alike show hopeless incompetence and inefficiency in industrial produc- 
tion, transport and agriculture, often go on to say that the higlily mechanised and 
scientifically cquiiiped army of the Soviet Union, with its extensile seivice of home-made 
automobiles and aeroplanes, as well as guns and munitions of every description, has 
reached a degree of technical efficiency so great os to render it a menace to the rest of 
the world ' 
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Japan) — a feature that may well be of the greatest importance to the com- 
munity — i^ the role that this part of the social structure plays in the 
cultural development of the whole people.*- “ The IRcd Army ”, it is 
officially stated, “ is not only a military school ; it is also a school of 
culture.” “ The Ked Army ”, it is also declared, ‘‘ is essentially a school 
of citizenship.” Nothing is more resented by the communist than the 
conception of an army trained only as a military force, separate and apart 
from the mass of the people. Thus, in the Red Army the gi-eatest care 
has been taken to prevent the upgrowth of anything approaching to a 
military caste. Neither the commanders (meaning the officers), even of 
highest grade, nor the rank and file think of themselves as separate from, 
or in any way superior to, other people who are serving the community in 
industry or in agriculture, in medicine or in civil administration. Whilst 
serving their time with the colours, both commanders and men temporarily 
suspend their membership of their trade unions and associations ; but 
they take part as citizens in all elections, and with equal votes choose 
their own members for the soviets, wherever they happen to be stationed. 
They form their own cooperative societies, which elect their own com- 
mittees of management, and belong to Gentrosoyus, the apex of the whole 
movement. They are encouraged to keep up their correspondence with 
their relatives in the -villages and cities from which they have been drawn ; 
and even to act as local correspondents to the newspapers They not only 
iemain citizens whilst serving in the ranks ; they become even influential 
citizens. The. peasant who is serving in the army can always command a 
hearing. Many are the instances in which a son who is a “ Red Army 
man ” (the word soldier is not used) has been able, by intervening from 
a distance, to obtain redress for his father and family who have been 
sufEering from some petty tyranny or injustice at the hands of a local 
official. 

The Red Army is, like all Continental forces, recruited by compulsory 
service. It is strictly confined to the offspring of “ workers and peasants ”, 
no child of the former nobility or bourgeoisie being .admitted. Service 
(for the infantry) is for two years, for the air force three years, and for 
the navy five years. Only about one-third of those eligible to serve and 
sound in health are taken for the Red Army.^ What is unusual is to find 

* Apart from tho abundant Russian niateiial, the most accosuble information as to 
the Red Army will be found in the Military Year-book of the League of Nations, 1932 , 
and m the chapter entitled *• The Army ” in The Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, 
pp. 222-234 ; chap, i , ‘‘ The Redarymj'ist ”, in Making Bolsheviks, by S N. Harper, 
1931, pp. 132-152 ; Eastward from Parts, by Edouard Herriot, 1934, pp. 228-234 ; and 
(for an earlier and more critical view) La Revolution i iisie, par Henri Eollin, Pans, 1931, 
vol. ii. pp. 133, 343, etc. 

See also the anonymous pamphlets published in Pans, entitled Le Soldat de Varniee 
rouge, 1929 ; and L’Armce rouge et La Flolte rouge, tho latter with preface by P. VaiUant- 
Coutnrier, 1932 

* All the rest are placed in a territorial militia, in which they retain their civil employ- 
ments, but are called out for mstructional service for a few weeks at a time. In the 
course of five j-oars they will have served m this way for eight or ton months. When so 
called up, their civil situations are guaranteed to them ; they continue all their social 
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the conscription not unpopular. This is partly due to the unieque informa- 
tive and propagandist methods of the recruiting department^ Prior to 
eacli annual conscription a specially selected commander (the wrd officer 
IS not used) visits the village and convenes a meeting of the young men, 
and such of their elders as choose to attend. He explains, not at all as a 
person of superior class or rank, but in an atmosphere of comradeship, the 
role of the Bed Army, the conditions of service, the educational and other 
advantages provided, and the vaned amenities of the life ; and then he 
invites questions, which are put by the score, and answered to the best of 
his ability, as between friends and equals. The result is that, in marked 
contrast with the practice in tsarist times, those on whom the lot falls 
mostly go, not only without reluctance or amid the tears of their families, 
but willingly . Many who are not conscripted actuo lly volunteer for service . 
They find the army conditions, in fact, superior to those of the independent 
peasant or the miner, the factory operative or the worker on the oil-field. 
The commanders, and even those whom we should call non-commissioned 
officers, treat the Bed Army man with respect. All ranks, address each 
other as equals. In the field, as at drill, or on manoeuvres, prompt 
obedience to orders is enforced, discipline is strict, and some formality is 
observed. But off duty all ranks meet together on equal terms, sit next 
to each other at places of amusement, travel together, and even play 
games and engage in amateur theatricals together ; the wives of the 
commanders often playmg parts along with members of the rank and file ! 
To the Bed Army man his commander is merely a man of special knowledge, 
who, when all are on duty, has the function of leader, just as the manager 
of a factory has in the industrial field. 

Probably such an army could achieve no military efficiency unless all 
ranks were educated. Accordingly, in the Soviet Union, as much care 
taken in the appropriate education of the rank and file as in the specialised)! 
training of the commanders. At every military centre there are club-^ 
houses, school-rooms, lecture courses, libraries, theatre snd cinemas. Th§ 
aggregate number of volumes now included in the thousands of libraries of 
the defence forces is reported to be somewhere about twenty millions. 
If any men still join as illiterates, they are promptly taught to read and 
write both their own vernacular and Bussian. All are put through an 
educational course lasting throughout their whole service, in which not 
only geography and history, but also economics and “ political grammar ” 
(naturally Jlarxiau), are imparted by instructors trained to be both simple 
and interesting in their expositions. All men are taught to sing, and, as 
many as desire it, to play one or other musical instrument. There are a 
number of special ncwspp,pers for the defence forces with an aggregate 
circulation of a quarter of a million. The men have .also a quite o.xceptional 
amount of vocational training, for which the modern nicchaiiiscd army 

insmanoo lioncfllb, vlnlst thev roccuo lwo-lliiid-» ot tho ^vage tliev h.ut) lieen earning. 
Up to tho ago of 24. all aic ui tlio lint rcsoi\o , fiom 21 to -10 111 tho second reaorve, to 
be called np only in the greatest emcrgifncic-, 
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oflers abundant opportunity. Moreover, as this under Soviet Communism 
offends no private interest, the troops are continually peing called out to 
help, not only in the agricultural operations of the locality, but also in all 
sorts of industrial work in which extra labom- force is urgently needed, to 
avert a breakdown or prevent injurious delay, whether in such operations 
of civil engineering as roads and bridges, railways and embankments, or 
in repairing buildings, restoring telegraphic communications, or mending 
maclnnes of every kind. Incidentally it may be said that considerable 
attention is paid by the Communist Party to the promotion, among all 
the recruits, of the orthodox Marxian faith. There are one or more cells 
of the Party in every military unit or barrack, as well as one or more 
groups of the League of Youth (Comsomols), to the number, in the 
aggregate, of more than 10,000.^ 

Every year nearly half a million Red Army men, who have completed 
two or more years of this training, return to their homes and resume their 
civil occupations. As there are some 600,000 villages, hamlets and cities 
‘ in the USSR, this means that, during the past decade, an average of three 
or four such men have re-entered each village and hamlet between the 
Baltic and the Pacific ; about forty to the area of each sclosoviet. These 
young men in the early twenties, relatively well informed and widely read, 
trained to good habits and filled with a sense of order and efficiency, 
eMily become presidents of many of the 70,000 village soviets ; delegates 
to congresses and conferences ; managers of cooperative societies or 
collective farms ; and in various ways influential leaders of the local com- 
munity. In another decade their number in each village will have been 
; doubled. It is, we think, impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
this continuous impregnation of what used to be the “ deaf ” villages of 
the remote steppe or the Siberian forest, alike in the promotion of national 
unity, in^the stimulation of rural thought, and in the universal penetration 
of the communist faith. 


The Gommissannt of Foreign Affairs 

The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs (Narkomindel), which has been 
presided over successively by Trotsky (1917-1918), Clucherin (1918- 

1 These cells, are busy coordinating the activity of the 120,000 communists (that is, 
Party members) in the official total of i5G2,000 Red Army-ists ; a total now raised to nearly 
a million. The Communist League of Youth has an even larger representation, numbering 
160,000. In the senior commanding peisonnel. and among the ‘ political workers ’ in the 
Red Army, the percentage ... is oven higher. Every j'ear several tens of thousands of 
new Party members are recruited fiom the Red Army-ists in active service ” {MaLing 
Bolahtviis, by S. N. Harper, 1931, p, 135). In 1934 thp proportion of Parly members 
was placed as high as 60 per cent (Eaihoard from Pans, by Edouard Herriot, 1934, p. 231). 
Such a figure, however, applies more correctly to the officer corps Among regimental 
commanders the proportion of Party members in lOS.I reached 72 per cent, among division 
commanders, 90 per cent, and among corps commanders, 100 per cent. Among the rank 
and file, 49-3 per cent were members of the Party or Comsomols (Speech by Tukhachevski. 
Assistant People’s Commissar of Defence, at Seventh All-Union Congress, Moscow Daily 
News, February 2, 1935) 
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1930) and, since 1930, by Litvinov, wbo bad long been assistant to 
Chicberin, bas gradually become an extensive and elaborately^ organised 
department, at leaA as well equipped for negotiations and for tbe orderly 
maintenance of international relations as tbe corresponding departments 
of other governments.^ Tbe People’s Commissar bas still two assistants 
or deputy commissars, but was, in 1934, relieved of bis collegium. Besides 
tbe usual branches for tbe protocol, for archives, for tbe press, for tbe 
stafE of diplomatic couriers, and for tbe consular service (in 1934 stationed 
at eigbty-six foreign cities) there is a legal department and an economic 
department, both of which have manifested their competence. Con- 
tinuous relations are maintained with tbe score of representatives or 
diplomatic agents in tbe chief cities of tbe USSB. In constant com- 
munication with tbe thirty soviet embassies or legations abroad,® there 
are five separate departments dealing with tbe relations with particular 
governments. Three of these departments manage the intercourse with 
tbe western world ; tbe first taking Poland and tbe Baltic and Scan- 
dinavian states ; tbe second Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece ; and tbe third tbe United 
Kingdom and all its dependencies, France, Italy, Spain, the United States 
and South America. Two departments tackle tbe eastern world ; tbe 
first dealing with Turkey, Arabia, Yemen, Persia and Afghanistan ; and 
tbe second with Japan, China and Mongoba. 


The Commissariat of Internal Affairs 

In 1934 a new All-Union People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs 
(Narkomvnutdel) was appointed (tbe office being revived from its former 
existence in the RSFSR down to 1922), principally to take over tbe 
functions that have, during tbe past dozen years, developed upon tbe 
Ogpu, which bad always been a federal department. This development 
bad long been in contemplation. As long ago as January 1931, so a leading 

1 With the gradual resumption of diplomatic relations with other governments, the 
necessity was felt of a systematio analysis of the position of the USSR as a socialist island 
in a capitalist ocean. This was worked out in two treaties (m Russian), the first-named 
translated mto German, namely. International Law m the Transition Period, as the Basis 
for the International Relations of the Soviet Union (1929), by E. A. Korovm, professor of 
the University of Moscow ; and The Law as to Ambassadors and Consuls in the Soviet 
Union (1930), by Professor A. Sabanm, head of the Legal Section of Markomindcl. See 
Le Caractere et la situation Internationale de I’Union des Soviets, by Professor Otto Hoetzsoh, 
1932, pp. 40, 49, 103 , Die volkerrechtliche Anerleennung Sowjetrusslands, by Peter Kleist, 
Berlm, 1934 ; and The Soviet Union and International Law, by T. A. Taracongio, New 
York, 1935. 

Since 1927 there has been an Annuaire Diplomatique issued by the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs (Narkommdel) at Moscow, giving a mass of particulars likely to be useful 
to the diplomatic circle A uselul account of Narkomindel will be found m The Soviet 
State, by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, pp. 120-121. 

® It may be added that the USSR is now (1935) recognised ileguie by all the govern- 
ments of Europe (except Switzerland, Holland, Portugal and ViigoslaMa), and by all 
those of Asia (except Iraq and Siam), as well as by that of the United States. Of the 
' states of Central and South America, only Uruguay has yet (1935) entered into formal 
relations with the USSR. ‘ 
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Ukrainian exile complains, “ Moscow suppressed the commissariats of 
Internal Affairs in all the Union republics, alleging that ‘ in the circum- 
stances of the socialist reconstruction of national economy these com- 
missariats had become superfluous ballast in the soviet apparatus ’ 
The duties of the liquidated commissariats were entrusted partly to newly 
created “ chief offices of communal economy ” and partly to the “ Central 
Executive Committees of the separate Union republics, their Councils of 
(People’s) Commissaries, and the commissariats of labour and justice 
The completion of this process was delayed until it was convenient, after 
the death of Menzhinsky, its president, in April 1934, to suppress also 
the separate existence of the Ogpu. By decree of July 11. 1934, the long- 
expected All-Union Commissariat for Internal Affairs (Narkomvnutdel) 
was established, with functions stated to be “ the guarantee of revolu- 
tionary order and state security, the protection of socialist projierty, the 
registration of civil acts (births, deaths, marriages, divorces), and the 
protection of the frontiers ”. The new commissariat consists of six prin- 
cipal departments, namely “ the Chief Department of State Security, the 
Chief Department of Workers’ and Peasants’ Mihtia, the Chief Department 
of Erontier and Internal Protection, the Chief Department of Corrective 
Labour Camps and Labour Settlements, the Department of Civil Acts, 
and that of Admimstrative Business 

It is difficult, without further experience of the actual working of the 
new commissariat, to appreciate, with any accuracy, the extent and 
nature of the constitutional change that has been effected Wo may, how- 
ever, note, at once, an increasing centralisation of authority and adminis- 
tscation. The constituent and autonomous republics, together with the 
. municipalities and the other local authorities, hand over to the USSR 
People’s Commissar what had hitherto been their sole control and adminis- 
tration of the '■ mihtia ” ® — that is to say what in western Europe and the 
United States is called the local constabulary or police force. The control 
of the local constabulary has now to be shared between the city soviet and 
the new central authority. The same may be said of the regLstration of 
births, deaths, marriages and divorces, -which now becomes a function 
of the USSR Commissariat of Internal Affairs, though the local soviet 
retains a share in the administration. 


The Ogpu 

The supersession of the Ogpu, which has hitherto been directly re- 
sponsible to the USSR Central Executive Committee (TSIK) ; and the 

1 Ukiamia under Bolshevist Rule ”, by Isaac MazCpa, m hlaconic lici lew. Januai'v 
1934, p. 341. ■' 

» For Uie decree of July 10, 1934, see Piarda, July 11, 1032 , and Russian Economic 
Notts of the United States Dopaitmcnt of Commerce. Augu&t 30, 1934. 

» This svii, foieshadowed in 1933 -B-lien, on the institution ’of permits of rcidence 
{calkd pa<=‘-poi t-) in Moscow and some other cities, the issue of those pcimils was entrusted 
to the miliua, who were placed under the diroctwn of the Ogpu for this pmposo 
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assumption of its functions by tbe new USSR People’s Commissar of 
Internal Afiairs, is jiot a case of increased centralisation. Theje may well 
be administrative advantages in placing, in separate branches of the com- 
missariat, equal in independent status, such distinct functions as “ guar- 
anteeing revolutionary order and state security ” on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the control of the local constabulary forces in the several 
localities, the frontier guards, and the corrective labour camps and 
labour settlements ”, all of which the Ogpu submerged in a single, secret 
administration. But apparently the principal change involved in the 
absorption of the Ogpu in the new commissariat is the splitting off of its 
strictly judicial functions, which are to be transferred, in accordance with 
the legal requirements, to the competent judicial organs to which all the 
cases investigated by the new commissariat in any of its sections are to 
be sent for trial and judgment. Cases under the “ Department of State 
Security ” (the former Ogpu) are to be directed to the Supreme Court of 
the USSR ; whilst all cases of high treason and “ espionage ” will go to 
the military collegium of the Supreme Court, or to the competent military 
tribunals. That a substantial transfer of work on these lines is con- 
templated may be inferred from the published intention to inerease the 
judicial staffs of the Supreme Court of the USSR, the supreme courts of 
the constituent and autonomous republics, the provincial and regional 
courts and the military tribunals. 

On the other hand, it is apparently not intended completely to sepa- 
rate administrative from judicial proceedings. A “ Special Conference ” 
is to bo organised under the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs, 
which, on the basis of definite regulations, is to be empowered to apply, by 
administrative order, such decisions (which ivill apparentlj' not be called 
judicial sentencc.s) as banishment from or to particular localities within the 
USSR , or exile beyond its frontiers, or detention in corrective labour camps 
for a period not exceeding five years. It is to bo feared that this provision 
will cause critics to declare that it is only the name of the Ogpu that has been 
changed ! It will be fairer to await experience of the action taken under 
the new decree. 

The Supreme Court of the USSR 

We have still to deal with what is, from one standpoint, the most 
important branch of the federal power, namely the Supreme Court of the 
USSR, together with the powerful department of the Procurator. This 
should involve a complete survey of the system of law and justice under 
Soviet Communism (for which we have no competence) and an examina- 
tion of the conception of pjisons for ordinary criminals as institutions not 
punitive but exclusively reformatory. We shall recur to the activities 
of the Ogpu in Part II. of this book, and we must content ourselves here 
with a brief account of the judicial structure from the federal angle.^ 

^ An excellent summaij dcsciiption will be foiintl in ‘ The llubsinn Legal Sjbtem ” 
by B. N. Putt, K C., in 'I’lcehc Studies fit Sotiet Itiissia, edited by M I. Cole, 1933. pp 
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The administration of justice, like the prevention of crime and the 
maintenaijpe of prisons, is, in the constitution of Sovi>-‘t Communism, not 
one of the subjects assigned to the federal government. There is, accord- 
ingly, in each of the mne constituent republics (including the three united 
in the Transcaucasian Federation), a People’s Commissar for J ustice, with 
a system of courts, police and prisons under his direction ; a Procurator 
with an extensive staff ; and also a corresponding department, with that 
or some eqiuvalent designation, in each of the autonomous republics and 
autonomous areas, great or small. But among the authorities appointed 
by and directly responsible to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
of the USSR is the Supieme Court, which has jurisdiction over the whole 
territory. This USSR Supreme Court “ has power to review by way of 
supervision . . . the judgments of the Supreme Courts of the seven [nine] 
constituent republics ; it has original jurisdiction (which it has never yet 
been called upon to exercise) over disputes between constituent republics ; 
and it exercises criminal jurisdiction in rare cases involving either persons 
of high position or charges of exceptional importance ; by its military 
department it also exercises original jurisdiction over military officers of 
high rank, or exceptionally important charges against military defendants, 
as well as cassational jurisdiction over the decisions of the military courts. 
The Supreme Court has, strictly speaking, no other judicial functions ; 
but the plenum [that is to say, the general meeting] of the court, consisting 
of the president, the deputy president, the three departmental presidents, 
four of the ordinary judges of the court selected for the purpose, and the 
president of the supreme court of each of the constituent republics [these 
not being members of the Supreme Court, but making the so-called plenum 
up to 18 ] issues explanations and interpretations of law and of legislation, 
and exercises certain limited powers of review both over the acts and 
decrees of the central executive committees (the ostensible seats of direct 
executive and legislative power) of the constituent republics, and over the 
decisions of their supreme courts 

145-176 ; see also Mr. Pritt’s article “ The Spirit o{ a Soviet Court ”, in TJir New Clarion, 
Secembor 24, 1932 A later account is Justice in Soiiet Russia, by Harold J. Laski, 1935, 
40 pp. The subject is dealt with in greater detail m Soviet Administration of Criminal 
Law, by Judah Zelitch, of the Philadelphia Bar (Pennsylvania University Press. 1931, 
418 pp ) The civil law wiU be found (in French) in Lfs Codes de la Russie sovietique, by 
J. PatouiUet and Raoul Dufour, 3 vols , 1923-1928 (Bibliotlieque do ITnstitut du droit 
compare de Lyon) ; or (in German) in Das Zivilrecht Sowjetrusslands, by Heinrich Freund, 
Berlin, 1924, or Das Recht Soivjetrusslands, by N. Timaschew, N. Alexejew and A. 
Sawadsky (Tubingen, 1925). These valuable codes do not yet seem to have engaged tho 
serious attention of British lawyers, but we have heard them spoken of by Contmental 
jurists with admiration. 

As is so often the case in Soviet Communism the law and the courts of justice in tho 
USSR ignore tho classifications and the categories of the. rest of Europe. There is no dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal courts, and very little between the procedure in civil 
- and criminal actions. 

A convenient summary of tho history of the Russian law prior to tho revolution will 
be found prefixed to vol. i. of Les Codes de la Russie sovietique, by J PatouiUet and Raoul 
Dufour (1923). 

1 “ The Russian Legal System ”, by D. N. Pntt, K.C., in Twelve Studies in Soviet 
Russia, edited by M. 1. Cole, 1933, p. 148. * 
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The judges of the Supreme Court, as of all other courts in the USSR, 
are, like those in iltber countries of continental Europe, not«appointed 
from the professional advocates, as they are in Great Britain. So far as 
they are “ whole time ”, and, so to speak, permanent, they are, as in other 
European countries, professionally qualified members of what we .should 
call the Civil Service. Almost every court of first instance m the USSR 
consists of one permanent judge, appointed from year to year at a fixed 
salary about equivalent to that of the earnings of a highly paid skilled 
mechanic ; and two co-judges (narodnye zasedateli, literally people’s 
co-sitters), drawn for about a week at a time from a panel of persons, 
mostly manual-working men or women, normally in industrial employ- 
ment, but carefully instructed in their judicial duties ; and compensated 
merely for their loss of earnings during the week in which they sit. 
Although in theory these co-judges possess equal rights with the permanent 
judge, and can therefore outvote him on the bench, they serve, in practice, 
very much the same purposes as a British jury.^ 

Now it is interesting to find that the same principle is adopted in the 
constitution of the Supreme Court of the USSR. The permanent judges, 
including the presidents, deputy president and thirty others, as members 
of this Court (and likewise the judges of the mihtary courts), are appointed 
directly by the presidium of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
from among persons possessing the electoral franchise and quahfied by 
their legal attainments, and by previous service in the judicial hierarchy 
for a prescribed minimum period. But they do not sit alone. In every 
court of three, even for cases of the greatest importance, one member 
(the people’s co-sitter) is a layman, although this co-judge is, for the 
USSR Supreme Court (as for the RSFSR Supreme Court) taken from a 
special panel of forty-eight co-judges, approved by the presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee. The Supreme Court of the USSR sits 
whenever required, normally in public (though with power to hold sessions - 
in camera if the court thinks necessary) ; and not always in Moscow, but 
in special sessions wherever may be thought convenient. 

* A cassational rourt, practically corresponding with our court of appeal, consists only 
of three permanent judges. 

It IS explained by Mr Fntt that “ cassation is the quashing or setting aside for some 
informality or irregulority, as opposed to appeal, which is, in theory, a rolieariiig. In 
Russia there is technically no appeal ; but the grounds of cassation aro so wide, both in 
definition and in practical application, that the distinction is immaterial ” (ibid. p. 14S). 

. . . “ Side by side with the provision as to cassation, there exists a somewhat remarkable 
power in the courts to reverse or modify erroneous decisions of loner courts through 
‘ review by way of supervision ’. At any stage of a case, however early or hon ei er late 
(even after cassation is barred by lapse of tunc, and when a case has long been finally 
concluded in the inferior court), fhe president or the procurator of a coiiit may cull upon 
any inferior court to produce the record of any case, and they examine the ivhole pro- 
ceedmgs, ami if necessary set aside the decision itself 01 any preliminaiy step or decision. 

. . . The proceduic is constantly invoked, and lends diiectly to the collection of wrong 
verdicts, and uiduectly, no doubt, to much greater eflicicnci and vigilance” (i6id. p. 
153). 
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The Procurator 

Side by side with the Supreme Court in each of the eonstituent 
republics of the USSR, is a department which is unfamiliar to the English- 
man, namely that of the Procurator. The Procurator, who is, in every 
continental country, one of the prmcipal officers of the Minister of Justice 
(in the RSFSR he is the Deputy People’s Commissar), is all that we mean 
by Public Prosecutor, together with much of what we mean by Attorney- 
General, and a great deal more besides. In the RSFSR, and in the other 
constituent republics, where both he and his deputy are appointed by 
the presidium of the Central Executive Committee, he has “ the general 
duty of supervising in the public interest the operation of all government 
organs, in the widest sense of the phrase ; and to enable him to fulfil this 
duty he is placed in a position of virtual independence of all depart- 
ments though always m general subordination to the People’s Com- 
missar for Justice. He is responsible (as no official in England is) for the 
state of the law, with the positive duty of suggesting to the Sovnarkom 
or the Central Executive Committee any new legislation that is required, 
or any repeal or amendment of existing laws. He is supposed to keep a 
continuous watch (which no one in England is charged to do) on the 
activities of all judges, investigating officers, advocates, the local police 
and others connected with the administration of justice ; and to institute 
proceedings against them, either admimstrative or disciplinary or criminal, 
whenever required ® He may intervene in civil actions when he thinks 
necessary, in order “ to safeguard the interests of the state and of the 
.toiling masses”. But the largest part of the work of the extensive 
y department of the Procurator is concerned with the investigation, in 
preparation for possible criminal proceedings, of deaths or physical casual- 
ties, damage or destruction of property, and mere pecuniary loss, so far 
as concerns any cases in which it is alleged or suspected that there has 
been a serious breach of the criminal law. The judicial systems of all 
civilised countries make more or less systematic provision for investiga- 

^ ‘‘The Russian Legal System", by D. N Pntt, K.C., in Ticehe Studies iii ,Sofie( 
Sussia, edited by M. I. Colo, 19.33, p. 160. 

® ■' It IS not an uninteresting feature of the Procurator’s duties that ho is particularly 
active in connection with prison administration He has to see that sentences are propei 1\ 
carried out, that any persons unlawfully detained arc released, and that prisons are pioperly 
managed. Ho visits prisons regularly, generally as often as once in six days, and receives 
and investigates complaints by individual prisoners. The public are earnestly encouraged 
to take their complaints to his active and powerful organisation, and they are not slow 
to do so ’’ (ibid. p. 160). Over a tliousand such visits to jirisons each month of the year 
were paid in 1923 and 1924 by tho members of the Prociiiator’s Depaitment (SoLi'et 
Adminislialton of Criminal Law, by .ludah Zclitch, 1931,ap 124) 

Incidentally, as we are informed, this continuous inspection of tlic prisons by tho 
Procurator's department leads to a considerable number of discharges or remission of 
sentences. Each constituent or aut onomous republic has an item in its budget for prison 
expenses, which it is loth to exceed. When the prisons get full, an excess on the joar is 
threatened. As a piaotical expedient, the number of iinsoners is then reduced by tho 
Procurator lecommending for immediate discharge a suiBciont number of those whom ho 
thinks most likely to be favourably affected by such leniency. 
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tions of this kind, partly in order to ensure that no criminal goes undetected 
and unprosecuted, |nd partly in order to sift out, from the ma^ of trivial 
causes of assault, petty larceny or contravention of bye-laws, those calling 
for more drastic treatment. The English system is exceptional in leaving 
this function in the mam, partly to the local police forces, rarely specialised 
into a Criminal Investigation Department (in cases of death, also to the 
ancient coroner) and partly, if he can afiord-tlie expense, to the private 
person aggrieved, who may now, in serious cases, sometimes be able, by 
comparatively recent reforms, to enlist the services of the Treasury 
Solicitor or the Public Prosecutor, if not of the Attorney-General. In 
the constituent republics of the USSR, as in most otlier countries, this 
work is undertaken as a matter of course b}’’ the govcriinicnt, in an exten- 
sive department known as that of the “ Procurator In all allegations 
or suspicions of certain classes of crime, and in any other case in which it 
is thought desirable, the Procurator’s Department makes an investigation, 
in which every person supposed to be able to give relevant information, 
whether or not suspected of being the criminal, and including experts as 
well as witnesses, is interrogated in private by a qualified judicial officer, 
called in the USSR an inquisitor or investigator. At this stage, no person 
is accused (although a person strongly suspected may be detained in 
prison) and no one can legally be compelled to answer questions ; whilst 
anyone may appeal, summarily and without expense, to the Procurator 
himself, against any sort of maltreatment at the hands of the investigator. 
The enquiries and interrogations are. in many eases, necessarily searching 
and prolonged (as we have lately learned about those in similar cases 
made by our English policemen). But there i.s reliable testimonv, so far 
as the RSESR is concerned, that efforts are made to bring out impartially 
the whole of the relevant facts, whether or not pointing to a crime 
having been committed, and whether for or against au)’ suspected person. 
The idea seems to be that, if a crime has been committed, it ought to be 
“ reconstructed ” from the facts before a decision is come to that any 
particular person should be prosecuted as the probable criminal. When 
this “ reconstruction ” has been made, to the satisfaction of the Pro- 
curator, he decides whether the facts point to any particular person as 
the probable criminal, and if so, the ease is then remitted to the court 
for trial. Only at this stage is the indictment, which for the first time 
specifics precisely the breach of the criminal law that is alleged to 
have been committed, drawn up and commumrated lo tlie defendant, 

1 The student ^^lll find this fuiiclion of tho USiSlX Procuiolor pipoi'ioly desrnhod in 
minute detail in Soviet Adnimiitmlion of Criminal Law, hj- Judah ;?elitcli, lO.Sl, (Imp. vi., 
“ Proceedings prior to tlie Trial ”, pp. 1.53-196. 

Until July 1933 the Procurator, and Ins oxteiisivo ilcpartiiicnt, was I'xchisnoly a 
braneh of tho administration of justice of each constituent rcpulilic, tlic USSH itself having 
none. There hn.s now been appointed a J’loeiniitor foi the I'SiSli, lm\ing all tlic Hide 
powers and liiiietion.s of the I’loeiiralor foi tlie ItSI'Ult hi aihiitioii, this new federal 
Piocurator (Akulov) IS ehaiged with the sujier\ision. . oi the legality and legnlarity” 
of tho activities of a most inipoit.int federal depurtnii id, the Ogjiii, to which we have 
already referred. ' 
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who can then obtain the assistance of an advocap ana prepare his 
defence. « ^ 

Whether this system of preliminary official investigation by searching 
interrogation in private —which prevails all over the European continent 
— IS or is not more efficacious than the peculiar British arrangement in 
like cases, either in securing the conviction of criminals, or in protecting 
the innocent from annoyance or danger, we do not presume to judge. 

TJie College of Advocates 

It is instructive to notice the reasons assigned for the fact that the 
profession of advocacy plays a smaller part in the USSR than in other 
countries. “ The simplicity ”, we are authoritatively told, “ of the 
procedure ; the greater thoroughness in criminal cases of the preparatory 
work done before the case comes to court ; the absence of rules of evidence 
and of similar technicalities ; the greater certainty of the law arising from 
the absence of a vast fungus of reported cases ; the freedom from all the 
hindrances that excessive wealth, on one side or the other, can place in 
the way of justice — all tend to make it loss essential to employ an advocate. 
Nevertheless advocates are frequently employed, and the organisation of 
the profession is interesting.’" ^ 

After passing through various vicissitudes during the first five years 
of the revolution, the legal profession in the USSR (which does not dis- 
tinguish between solicitors and barristers, any more than between these 
and jurisconsults, notaries or conveyancers) is, by the Advocacy Law of 
1922, organised as a College of Advocates.* Admission is open to anyone 
(not belonging to one of the “ deprived ” categories) who qualifies, either 
by two years’ service in the soviet judiciary system in a grade not lower 
than that of an investigator, or by graduating at the Institute of Soviet 
Law, 01 even by studying at evening classes and passing an examination. 
Since 1926 the number of members has been restricted. On admission 
as a member of the College, he or she becomes available for consultation 
by anyone seeking legal advice, or for assignment to act for any litigant, 
in civil or criminal action. The applicant for advice or the litigant requir- 
ing advocacy is, if recognised as “ poor ”, such as a non-working invalid 
or aged pensioner, charged no fee. Industrial workers, peasants, clerks 
and handicraftsmen may be charged a small sum, which may be made 
payable by instalments. Anyone pecuniarily better ofE pays a fee according 
to a fixed scale, dependent partly on the amount of service rendered and 
partly on the pecumary po.sition of the client. But these fees, whatever 
they may be, are taken by the College of Advocates.® Its members receive 

1 “ Thp Russian Legal System,” by D N. Pntt, K.C., in Twelve Studies in Soviet 
Russia, edited by M. I. Colo, 1933, p 158. 

“ Law Xo. 36 of 1922, since slightly amended by the Judicature Laws of 1923, 1924 
and 1926 ; Soviei Admimstrahon of Criminal Law, by Judah Zelitoh, 1931, pp. 140-144 

* Apparently anyone wishing to do so may agree with the advocate to pay him a 
special and additional fee. * 
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^xed salaries, whiilh are reported to vary according to their several 
abilities and to the j amount of work required from them. Professional 
discipline is maintained by the College, or rather by its presidium which 
the members’ meeting elects, always subject to appeal to the Provincial 
Court. In the USSR, advocates, as well as judges, are, at least in theory, 
liable to suspension, disqualification and even criminal prosecution, for 
any breach of professional duty, even if no more than neglect, by reason 
of which any litigant or other client suffers loss or injury. It is to be 
noted that most of the advocates, like most of the doctors and many of 
the authors, do not seek to become Party members. This is not, in most 
cases, because they are not communists in opinion and sympathy, but 
because there is a feeling that the demands of Party discipline might prove 
incompatible with full performance of their duty to their cbents and their 
profession. Thus, it is said that 85 per cent of the members of the College of 
Advocates are non-Party. Although the contrary has been stated, without 
eiridence, at least one competent observer reports that advocates are quite 
free to present the cases of their clients fearlessly and without smarting 
for their freedom.’^ 

The Problem of National Minorities 

We have yet to add to our description of the pyramid of soviets, an 
account of how the Bolsheviks believe that they have solved the problem 
presented by the existence, in the vast territory for which a constitution 
had to be provided, of a hundred or more distinct nationahties. One of 
the difficult problems presented to political science by the geographical 
unity of the Eurasian plain has always been that of the extreme diversity 
of the population found upon it, in race, religion, language, degrees of 
civilisation and culture, habits of life, historical tradition and what not. 
The continuity of land surface from the Gulf of Finland to the Pacific 
Ocean prevented the rest of the world from recognising in the tsarist 
regime what was essentially a colonial empire, ruled from St. Petersburg 
by the upper class of a superior race — not without analogy to the colonial 
empire of Holland, ruling its Bast Indian dependencies from the Hague; or in- 
deed to that of the Britain of the eighteenth century, ruling its heterogeneous 
colonies from Westminster. The systems of the Dutch and the British ap- 
pealed to the Bolsheviks no more than those of the Spanish and the French. 
The compulsory “russification ” aimed at by the Russian autocracy was not 
only manifestly impracticable, but also in the highest degree unpopular. 

Lenin and his colleagues in the Social Democratic Party of Russia had 
not failed to notice, from the very beginning of the twentieth century, 
how strong and persistent .was the popular discontent caused by the 
tsarist insistence on the “ russification ” of all the nsitional minorities 

“ One of the most eminent advocates, who had appeared fo'- ininy persons accused 
of oountlt-revolntionary activities, stated that he never felt the least embariassmont or 
difficulty in presenting his case as strongly as he thought fit ” (“ The Kussian Legal 
System ”, by D. N. Pntt, K.C., in Twelie Suites in Sonet Russia, edited by M. I. Cole, 
1933, p. 159). 
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witliin tlie Empire.^ Ignoring the indications in the Cc^jnmunist Manifesto 
of 1848, to proletarian supremacy leading to tLj^i passing away of 
national differences, and resisting the growing feeling through Europe in 
^vour of united nationahst states, Lenin insisted that the Bolsheviks 
should declare themselves m favour, along with the right of self-determina- 
tion of even the smallest nationality, also of the concession of “ cultural 
autonomy ” to national minorities included within states. This proved 
to be an important factor, so far as the national minorities of Tsarist 
Russia were concerned, in securing their participation in the revolutions 
of February and October 1917. 

How were the insistent demands of the various nationalities to be met ? 
The Provisional Government had left this problem, along with so many 
others, to the prospective Constituent Assembly. But in October 1917 
^iLenin and his colleagues found themselves in power, before anyone had 
' worked out any scheme of organisation that would satisfy the national 
minorities without endangering the strength and unity of the central 
authority. This did not prevent the new government from issuing a 
flamboyant proclamation promising autonomy in return for support. 

“ Mohammedans of Russia,” it began, “ Tartars of the Volga and 
Crimea ; Kirghiz alfd Sartes of Siberia and Turkestan ; Turks and Tartars 
of Transcaucasia, your beliefs and customs, your national institutions and 
. culture, are hereafter free and inviolable. You have the right to them. 
Know that your rights, as well as those of all the peoples of Russia, are 
under the powerful protection of the Revolution, and of the organs of the 
soviets for workers, soldiers, and peasants. Lend yoiit support to this 
revolution, and to its government.” ^ 

The working out of the problem of national minorities was entrusted to 
Stalin, who, as a member of one of the innumerable tribes inhabiting the 
Caucasyin mountains, had long had a personal interest in the subject. 
In 1913, indeed, he had published a pamphlet in which he endeavoured 
to reconcile cultural autonomy with the supremacy of the whole prole- 
tarian mass.® He was made People’s Commissar for Nationalities, with 
the opportunity of concentrating his whole energy on the task. 


CuUural Autonomy 

It took Stalin four years to get his ideas even formally embodied in 
the constitution. He had first to secure the confidence of the national 

1 Already at the London Conference of 1903, Lonm got carried a resolution stating 
that “ The Conference declares tliat it stands for the complete right of self-determination 
of all nations ” , to which the Second Congress of the^, Party in August 1903 added the 
important words included in an}' state ”. The Central Committee of the Party, at the 
meetmg of September 23, 1913, emphasised the necessity of guaranteeing “ the right to 
lUBO freely their native language in social life and in the schools ”. 

* Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batscll, 1929, p. 109. A Pronoli tianslation will be 
found in “ Le Bolshevisme et I’Islam ”, by Castagno, in Revue du momle musulman, 
Paris, vol xvxi pp 7-8 

“ Marxism and the National Question, by Josef Stalm, 1913 (in Russian). 
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minorities in Europ Ian Russia, a task which was, in the turmoil of the 
civil war, for a longtime impossible. “ In its earlier years ”, it^has been 
well said,^ “ the Commissariat of Nationalities was an agency for the 
propagation of the communist faith among the non-Russian peoples.” 
It was, as well, " the arbiter of differences arising between autonomous 
states and the guardian of the interests of the national minorities, and 
was generally active in promoting cooperation among the several self- 
governing peoples. . . .” “ As early as March 1918, Stalin signed a decree 
calling for the formation of a Tartar-Bajshkir Republic. The civil war 
intervening, the measure remaineSTa dead letter. The first ethnic group 
actually to achieve autonomy were the German settlers on the Volga, 
who, even under the old regime, had had certem privileges. They were 
organised in 1918 as a so-called ‘ Labour commune ’, which later became 
an autonomous republic. The establishment of the Bashkir State followed 
a year later. This was the first soviet state with an Oriental, that is, 
Turkish and Moslem, population. Upon soil once ruled by the khans of 
the Golden Horde the Tartar Repubhc was proclaimed in 1920. The 
Volga Tartars are the dominant nationality here, and the ancient city of 
Kazan is the administrative and cultural centre. About the same time 
the Karelian Bepahlic was formed on the Pjnnisi border, while the 
territories occupied by the Kalmyks, the Votyaks and the Mari were 
given the status of autonomous regions. Within the next two years the 
Crimean Republic came into being, the Komi people of the north was 
allotted a spacious region of its own, and the Chuvashian territory, now a 
republic, also became an autonomous region. Thus, by 1922 all the more 
important ethnic groups m the European part of the Russian federation ' 
had become masters of their own houses.” ^ 

In the Fundamental Law for the RSFSR, wlucli was adopted on ' 
July 10, 1918, provision had been made for the possible combination or 
union of the soviets of “ regions which are distinguished by a partfcular 
national and territorial character ”. It was even foreseen, by Article II., 
that these autonomous regional organs might “ enter into the RSFSR on 
a federal basis ”. But none of them existed at the time, and (peihaps 
because they were at all times already inside the unitary state) none of 
them ever did “ enter into the RSFSR on a federal basis ”. 

Nevertheless the work done by Stalin, during his four years’ tenure of 
office as People’s Commissar for Nationalities, was of great and lasting 
importance. What he worked out in the vast domain of the RSFSR was 
not federalism (which came only in 1922-1923, when the nationalities 
outside the RSFSR joined with it in the federal USSR) but the concession ^ 
of “ cultural autonomy ”, coupled with an actual encouragement of the 
admission of members of the national minorities to the work of local 
administration. The autonomous republics and autonomous regions 
established within the RSFSR during the years 1918-1922 do not seem to 

^ The Jews and otliet National MimtiUes undei the Sonets, 1)\ A^^allra Yarmolmsky, 
1928, pp. 131-133. ■ 2 Ibid. 
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have tad in law any powers or duties, rights or fun(|jions difEcring essen- 
tially from those of the local authorities of the rema|tider of the territory 
of the RSFSR. They were, in practice, between 1918 and 1922, as they 
are to this day, dealt with by the central authorities at Moscow, apart from 
matters of ciilturalaiitonomy, almost exactly as if they were simply krais or ob- 
lasts . ibid when we reabse that the most important of these enclaves had less 
than three millions of inhabitants ; and that the aggregate population of 
the whole couple of dozen of them did not, at the time, exceed five millions ; 
whilst the rest of the RSFSR had nearly a hundred millions, we shall not 
be inclmed to take too seriously their several pretensions to federal 
status. 

What the People’s Commissar for Nationalities achieved between 1918 
and 1922 was to stretch the provisions of Article II. of the Fundamental 
Law to cover the organisation of particular “ regional unions of soviets ” 
into what were called, in a dozen of the more important localised com- 
munities, “ autonomous republics ”, and in another dozen cases “ auto- 
nomous areas ”. Their regional congresses of soviets were recognised as 
having authority over all the soviets of the villages or cities or other 
districts within the territories assigned to these newly created “ auto- 
nomous ” parts of the RSFSR. Such of them as were called autonomous 
republics have even been allowed, in flat contradiction of the Fundamental 
Law,^ to call their principal officials People’s Commissars, and to group 
them into a sovnarkom, or Cabinet of Ministers. This harmless concession 
to regional pride was safeguarded by the express stipulation in the decree 
that, for all the “ unified ” narkomats or ministries ^ the appointment of 
People’s Commissar was to be made only after consultation with the 
corresponding People’s Commissar at Moscow. There was not even any 

( concession of “ cultural autonomy ” explicitly embodied in the instru- 
ments constituting the new local authorities. It was, however, granted in 
administration. Stalin had sufficient influence with his ministerial 
colleagues, and with the Central Executive Committee, to induce them to 
refrain from usmg their powers of disallowance and cancellation in such a 
way as to interfere with the practical autonomy of these autonomous 
areas in purely cultural matters of local concern. 

So far the important concession of cultural autonomy had involved 
little or no difierence in political structure between the areas recognised 
as occupied by distinct nationalities and the other parts of the RSFSR 
orgamsed in congresses of soviets for provinces (gubernia), counties (uezd) 
and rural districts (volost). The various minorities were, in fact, induced 

* Article 48 declares that “ the title of People's Commissar belongs exclusively to the 
members of the sovnarkom who administer the general affairs of the RSFSR, and cannot 
be adopted by any other representative of the central or local authorities ” (Fundamental 
Law of July 10, 1918, Article II. , Soviet Rule %n Russia, by W R. Batsell, 1929, p. 88). 

s The “ unified ” commissariats, narkomats or mmistnes comprise the more important 
of the departments under local admmistration (see p 79), such as those of finance, food 
supplies and light industries, and (until 1934) also labour, and workers’ and peasants’ 
inspection. To these was added in 1934 the commissariat of agriculture dealing with the 
kolkhosi and the independent peasantry. 
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to adopt, in substanle, the same constitutional structure as the rest of the 
BHFSR. What the ^ncession of cultural autonomy amounted tg between 
1918 and 1922 was mci’ely that the central authorities of the RSFSK did 
not, in practice, prevent those of each autonomous republic and auto- 
nomous area from adopting its own vernacular as tlie olHcial language ; 
or from using it in councils and courts of justice, in schools and colleges, 
and in the intercourse between government departments and the public. 
The local authorities could give preference to tlicir own nationals as 
teachers and local officials, and were even encouraged to do so. Their 
religious services were not interfered with by the Central Government. 
Thej' could cstablisli tlicalres, and publish books anrl newspapers in their 
own tongues. These were exactly the matters in which local autonomy 
wa.s most warmly desired.^ 

A fiu'thcr stage in dealing with the problem of nationalities was 
marked by the reorganisation of Stalin’s own Commissariat (Narkoraat) 
by decrees of May 19 and December 1C, 1920. There was then created 
(but merely as a part of Stalin’s own ministerial department) a “ soviet 
of nationalities ” consisting of the presidents of delegations of the various 
autonomous republics and areas, who were to sit with five of Stalin’s own 
nominees under his presidency. This body was merely to advise the 
minister in his duties, which were on the same occasion defined anew, 
without mention of federation, as ’* all measures guarani eeing the fraternal 
collaboration of all the nationalities and tribes of the Russian Soviet 
Republic This taking directly into council the heads of the national 
minorities within tlie RSFSR wa.s an act of statesmanship , but how far 
this “ fraternal collaboration ” was from federalism, or even genuine 
autonomy, mav be seen fiom the fact that the People’s Commissar for 
Nationalities was expres.sly empowered to appoint his own resident agent 
to the capital city of eacli autonomous region “ to watch over the execution 
of the decrees of the federal central authority of the Russian Soviet 
Republic ”. 

The Adoption of Fedenihsn 

The high constitutional importance of Stalin’s work as People's Com- 
missar of Nationalities was, however, not adequately realised until the 

1 The limits to this ‘ ciiltiiial autonomy ” should lie noted Apart from tho highly 
important mattor of lonil ml ministration by the natives, it is mninlv a mattor of peimii ting 
the use of tlio vrrnacul.Tr for all nctii ities that are lawful m tlio So\ let Union ; not a new 
right to conduct any activities that may bo alleged to have been part of tho vernacular 
culture. Thus it inii-t not bo assumed that tho Ukrainian!,, the Georgians or the Gerinanb, 
in tho autonomous aieas of the USSR, were to be given unlimited freedom to maintain 
or enter into relations with pel sons of the same nationality outside the USSR, including 
enngih or exiles. In the concession of enllural autonomy within tho USSR Inyaltj" to 
the legime of the country was picsupposed In shoi t, eultiiral autonoiii}’' (as distinguished 
from nalite government) nas a reversal of the tsaiist policy, of ‘ lussifieation ", and 
nothing more. 'The Soviet Government,” it has betn eaid, ‘ is not Russian, but pro- 
letarian it docs not seik to lussify the peoples of tho luiiou, but to tiain them as com- 
munists like the Russian people itself, partners m the building iipot .socialism ” (S ntionahsm 
in the Suiict Stale, by Hans Kohn, 1931, p. €12) 
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time came in 1922 when steps could be taken for the f^eral union between 
the ESFt^R on the one hand, and the Ukraine, l^^^ite Russia and the 
Transcaucasian Federation on the other. Then, as we have described, 
the autonomous republics and autonomous areas which Stalin had estab- 
lished within the RSFSR were all accorded independent and equal repre- 
sentation, nominally upon the same basis as the incoming independent 
republics, and indeed, as the RSFSR itself, in the federal organ entitled 
the Soviet of Nationalities, which is one limb of the bicameral Central 
Executive Comimttee (TSIIv) of the USSR.^ 

It remains to be said that, during the dozen years since the formation 
of the Soviet Union in 1923, the position of nearly all these autonomous 
republics and autonomous areas has been largely transformed. It is not 
that there has been any important alteration m their political structure, 
or in their nominal relation to the central authorities of the constituent 
republics within which they arc situated, or to those of the Soviet Union. 
Their position of cultural autonomy has, indeed, been strengthened not 
only by long enjoyment of their privileges, but also b}' the scrupulous care 
taken at Moscow always to treat the minority cultures with respect, even 
on occasions when counter-revolutionary aspirations of a nationalist 
character have had to be sternly repressed. This policy has not been 
maintained without an occasional struggle. From time to time it has 
been complained that the recognition of all these national minorities and 
their cultures was costly in money and detrimental to educational and 
administrative efficiency ; ® and, worst of all, that it was admittedly 
made use of occasionally as a cloak for separatist ” machinations. But 
the Communist Party declared against such “ Pan-Russian chauvinism ”, 
as being even more subversive than “ local nationalism ”.® 

The number of autonomous republics and autonomous areas has been, 
in fact, from time to time increased. Even the Jews, who are dispersed 
all over the Union, have been encouraged and assisted to form locally 
autonomous groups, especially m Southern Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
have been formally granted an autonomous oblast (in due course to be 
promoted to an autonomous republic) at Biro-Bidjan in Eastern Siberia. 


1 The functions of the Commissariat of Nationalities included “ (re) tlio study and 
execution of all measures guaranteeing the fiaternal collaboration of the nationalities and 
tribes of the Russian Soviet Republic , (6) the study and execution of all measures neces- 
sary to guarantee the interests of national minorities on tlie territories of other nationalities 
of the Russian Soviet Federation , (c) the settlement of all litigious questions arising from 
the mixture of nationalities ” (Decree No 4.5 of May 27, 1020 ; see also that of No. 99 
of December 2.1, 1920 ; SoviH Rule in Rutsin, by W. R. Batsell. 1929, pp. 118-199). 

‘ The State Bank, in 192o, issued a circular to its numerous branches forbidding their 
use of the various vernaculais in the books of account or in eorrespondeneo with Moscow 
or with each other This attempt to “ establish for itself a common language for its 
bureaucracj' ” was objected to by a delegate to the Third All-Union Congress of Soviets in 
1925, who dedared that ‘ such projects should not bo introduced ” (Shorthand report 
of the Congress, p 133 , Roiiel Rule in Ruesta, by W R Batscll, 1929, p 649) 

» yatwnnhsjn in the Sonet Union, by Hans Kolin, 1934, pp 103-107, see also IIow 
the Sonet Government sohes the National Question, by L. Pcrehik (Coopoiative Publishing 
Society of Foreign tVorkers m the USSR, Moocow, 1932, 68 pp ). 
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The Soviet Governilent has even begun to settle ” the gypsies, who 
swarm restlessly in fihe USSR as elsewhere.^ * 

It would be too much to expect the reader to examine, in detail, the 
varying developments of the twenty-seven autonomous republics and 
autonomous areas.® No fewer than twelve of the autonomous republics 
are within the RSFSR ; and these autonomous republics alone extend to 
more than eight million square kilometres out of the total area of that 
constituent republic of less than twenty million kilometres, though 
including only sixteen and a half million inhabitants out of more than 
one hundred million.® 

1 •' In Moscow there live 4000 members of this ancient and myteiious race. In other 
countiies they aio left to theniselvea ; the SoTOt Government has formed a club among 
the few active elements in the gypsy youth ; it is called in the gypsy language Red 
Star ”. It has some 700 members,, of whom untd quite recently only about 3 per cent 
could read and write It is active in the liquidation of illiteracy, arranges lectures, 
organises excursions to factories and museums, and issues the first wall-newspaper in the 
gypsy language. Alongside this cultural activity an attempt is being made at the cconomio 
reorgamsation of gypsy life The gypsies have been given land. Under the leadership 
of the Moscow club, 7000 gypsy families have been settled on holdings , workshops have 
been started ; and an obstmate struggle has begun against the past life of the gypsies. 
In harmony with the efforts of the Soviet Government on behalf of national cultures, 
the popular gypsy songs and dances have been developed and freed from the elements 
which had been interpolated in them through performance in places of public entertain- 
ment. The first play staged by the club in the gypsy language dealt with the transition 
to a settled life ” {Naitonulism m the Soviet Union, by Hans ICohn, 1934, p. 130). 

^ Actually the fiist to bo granted cultural autonomy as a icgion in 1918, and as a 
republic in 1923, with the right to give preference in filling local offices to its own nationals, 
was the Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic of the Volga Geimans, a settloiiieiit founded 
as long ago as 1764. This has now 631..300 inhabitants, mostly peasants, of whom 
two-lhirds are German by extraction and language, one-fifth Russians and one-eighth 
Ukrainians. Riftoon years ago 15 per cent of the families owned 75 per cent of the land, 
more than threo-quailers of the whole having to work as wage-labourers. The 15 per 
cent who had added field to field had a higher standard of farming and education, and 
more sustained mdustiy and thrift, than their indigent neighbours ; and they were long 
reluctant to cooiicrate in collective farms, to unite their scattered plots into fielSs per- 
mitting mechanisation, and to adopt methods of joint working which allowed the fuller 
use of an improved equipment. After pleading in vain to be lot alone, or to he permitted 
to emigrate en inasae, those who were not deported as recalcitrant kulaks (whose sufferings 
had m many oases been great) were eventually compelled to accept the kolkhos system, 
of which they have apparently made an economic success. There are noiv 361 kolkhosi, 
431 sovkhosi, with 99 machine and tractor stations, and over 90,000 peasant householders. 
The repubho, the area of which is now almost wholly collectivised in sovkhosi or kolkliosi, 
is divided mfco 12 rayons, in 8i.\ of which the language in use is German; in two, Gorman and 
Russian ; in two, German and Ukrainian ; and two others, German, Russian and Ukrainian. 
Whereas fifteen years ago there were said to be only some 200 volumes of books in the whole 
republic, there are now 82 libraries, 178 village reading-rooms and tens of thousands of 
volumes. The nationality law of the republic of the Volga Germans is desciibod in two 
publications in German, which also give a valuable account, though not unbiassed, of the 
general nationality policy of the Soviet Government (Rudolf Schiilze-Molkaii, Die Gi iindziige 
des wolgadeutscken Staalsweaens inwEahmen der russiathen iVulionufihifciipolif/l", Ifunich, 
1931 ; and especially Manfred Langham Ratzenburg, Die Wohinihiitschen, ilii Slaata- und 
Venvdltungsrecht in Vergangenheit und Gegenwarl, zugleich cin Beiiiag ziitii bohcJicivialiachen 
Nationalitateniecht, Berlin, 1929. And see, generally, Ealionalisin in the Soinet Union, 
by Hans Kohn, 1934, p. 125 ) 

’ The one autonomous republic in the Ukraine extends to only a small pail of its total 
area ; and those of the Transcaucasian IJcderation to no gioat proportion of its total 
area. White Russia contain^ no autonomous republics 01 areas On the other hand, the 
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Tlie Tartar Republic 

We must content ourselves with a particular account of a single speci- 
men, in its progress perhaps the most remarkable of all : the Tartar 
Autonomous Republic which the authors had the advantage of visiting 
in 1932. Twenty years ago its present area was an indistinguishable part 
of the vast gubernia or province of Kazan, with a poverty-stricken agri- 
cultural population almost entirely of Tartar race ; 85 per cent illiterate ; 
the women veiled ; and the whole people completely debarred from self- 
government ; and indeed, outside the city, left almost without adminis- 
trative organs of any sort. There were a few dozen small elementary 
schools of the poorest kind, and only three places of higher education, in 
which but ten Tartar students, none of them the sons of peasants or wage- 
earners, were to be found. To-day there are over 1700 elementary schools, 
with more than 99 per cent of all the children of school age on the register, 
including girls equally with boys. The vernacular colleges and institutes 
of higher education are numbered by dozens, and filled with Tartar 
students, the great majority coming from peasant or wage-earning homes, 
whilst many more are to be found in colleges in other parts of the USSR 
All the women are unveiled, and are taking their share in every depart- 
ment of public life. When the authors interviewed the Sovnarkom of 
^ People’s Commissars (all of Tartar race) we found one of them a woman, 
who was Minister of Education. The health service for the village is an 
’■ entirely new creation. Doctors (mostly women) and small hospitals 
(including lying-in accommodation), now cover the whole rural area, whilst 
at the capital, the city of Kazan, there are not only specialist central 
hospitals, but also a completely reorganised medical school, now filled 
mainly with Tartar students. More than two-thirds of the peasants have 
joined, together in collective farms, which cover three-quarters of the entire 
cultivated area, and which, alike in 1932, 1933 and 1934, were among the 
first in the Union to complete their sowing, whilst they harvested more 
than 100 per cent of the planned yield. Eifteen years ago Tartar industry 
was practically non-existent ; in the years 1931 and 1932 the planned 
industrial output was respectively 239 and 370 million roubles ; and in 
each of the past three years the plan was more than fulfilled The Tartar 
People’s Commissar of Health, evidently a competent medical practitioner, 
explained how the crude death-rate for the republic as a whole had steadily 
declined year by year, whilst the infantile death-rate had been halved. 
There are, as we saw, still a few Mohammedan mosques functioning in 
Kazan, but the great majority of the population appear to have dropped 
Islam, almost as a spontaneous mass movement. There is a flourishing 

three newest constituent republics (Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan) may bo 
considered to bo wholly composed of national minorities. 

“ The autonomous republics in the RSFSE have a total area of 8,054,8.55 square 
kdometres and a population of 16,782,047 ; without these republics, the RSFSR has an 
area of 11,693,441 square kilometres and a population of 84,075,038 ” {Tenitorialnoe i 
admtmslraUvnoe dehnie SSSR, 17 ; Soviet R'ule tn Russia, by W. B. Batsell, 1929, p. 631). 
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state publishing hcLse, which pours out a continuous stream of Tartar 
books and pamphl«:s, for which there is a large sale. There ire Tartar 
theatres and cinemas, Tartar public libraries, and a well-freqnentcd 
museum of Tartar antiquities and modern art products. In all sorts of 
way the Tartar autonomous republic demonstrates how proud of itself it 
has become ! 


The Jews in the USSR 

We cannot omit to mention one important and peculiar minority, 
racial and religious rather than national, with which the Soviet Union has 
had TO deal, namely that of the Jews. Under the tsars their oppression 
had been severe and unrelenting.^ “ When the autocratic regime fell, the 
crash reverberated m Jewish ears as though all the bells of freedom were 
ringing. With a stroke of the pen the Provisional Government abolished 
the complicated network of laws directed against the Jews. Suddenly 
their chains fell ofE. Disabilities and discriminations were cast on the 
refuse heap. . . . The Jews could straighten their backs and look to the 
future without fear.” 

Unfortunately there were still to be undergone the three or four years 
of civil war and famine, during which, at the hand of the contending 
armies, the bulk of the Jewish population suffered the worst excesses. All 
that can be said is that, on the whole, the 'White Armies were the most 
brutal, whilst the Red Army did its best to protect these poor victims, 
notwithstanding the fact that, for one or other reason, the majority of the 
Jews were, for some time, not sympathetic to the Bolshevik Government, 
Its condemnation of profit-making trading, as of usury, bore harshly on 
the Jews of White Russia and the Ukraine, whose families had been for 
centurie.s excluded alike from agriculture and the professions, and confined 
to the towns of the Jewish Pale. In 1921 the New Economic Policy 
temporarily enabled many of them to resume their businesses ; but by 
1928 the all-pervading collectivist enterprises of the trusts and the co- 
operative societies, aided by penal taxation and harsh measures of police, 

1 It is manifestly impossible for us to cite the extensive literature relating to the three 
centuries of history of tho Jews m Lithuania, Poland and Tsarist Russia. There have 
been Jews in the Ukraine for 1000 years ' The student will find more than enough 
references in such woiks as History of the Jesvs in Russia and Poland, by 11. 51 Bubnov, 
translated fiom tho Russian by I. Friodlander, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 1916-1920 ; .4 History 
of the Jewish People, by 51. L. htargolis and A. Marx, PbiWlelphia, 1927 ; Economic 
Gondilions of the Jews tji Russia, by I. 51. Rubinov, Washington, 1908 ; The Jews of 
Eastern Europe, by A. D Margolis, New York, 1926 , The Jews of Russia and Poland, 
by I. Priedlandor, New York, 1913 For conditions smeo tho revolution see tho admirable 
succinct account The Jews and Other National Minorities under the Soviets, bv Avrahm 
Yarmolinskj’, New York, 1928, 19^ pp. ; The Slaughter of the Jews in the Ukraine in lOlS, 
by E. Heifetz, New York, 1921 ; tho documonts of the .lewish llibtiibiition Comuiitteo, 
1921, etc. , and those of the Jewish Colonisation Society of tho USSR (OZET), 1928- 
1935 ; On the Steppe, by James N. Rosenberg. New ^’oik. 1927 ; “ Los Colonies jnivcs de 
la Russie ineridionalo ”, by E. Despreaux, in Le Monde jiiif. Juno 1927 ; “ Biro-Bidjan ”, 
by Lord 5Iarley, in Soviet Culture for Sfarch 1934. 

“ The Jews and other National Minoiities under the Sonets, bj Avrahm Yarmolinsky, 
New ITork, 1928, p. 48. * 
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had Idlled practically all the little profit-making ve<jtures to which the 
Jewish fajailies were specially addicted. The handicraftsmen wore some- 
what better off, and the younger ones, at least, could obtain employment 
in the government factories. 

The Jewish problem, as it presented itself to the Soviet Government, 
was twofold. It was important to rescue from misery, and to find occupa- 
tion for, the families of the ruined traders and shopkeepers of the small 
towns of White Eussia and the Ukraine. Moreover, it was obviously 
desirable to secure the loj'al allegiance to the Bolshevist regime of the 
whole three millions of Jews of the USSE. For the economic rehabilitation 
of the Jews — apart from those whose education and ability enabled them 
to obtain official appointments or entrance to the brain-working profes- 
sions — ^the main resource was placed upon the establishment of Jewish 
agricultural settlements, at first in Southern Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
latterly in the extensive territory allocated for this purpose at Biro- 
Bidjan on the Amour Eiver, in eastern Siberia. Largely by Government 
help with land and credit, assisted by a whole series of philanthropic 
associations promoted by the Jews of the United States (notably the 
Jewish Distribution Committee), as well as those of the USSE in the great 
voluntary Jewish Colonisation Society (OZET), something like forty 
thousand Jevish families, comprising a hundred and fifty thousand 
persons, have within the past fifteen years, been added to the agricultural 
population of the Soviet IJnioii,^ one-fourth of them in Biro-Bid]an, which 
has already been made an “ autonomous region ”. ranking as an oblast, 
and will become a “ Jewish autonomous republic ” as soon as it obtains 
a sufficient population.^ 

To aU the aggregations of Jews, although not recognised as a nation, 
the Soviet Government concedes the same measure and kind of cultural 
autonomy as it accords to the national minonties properly so called. 
“ Jewish soviets exist wherever there is a considerable Jewish group. 
They have been formed in the Crimea as w'ell as in White Eussia. Here 
there are eighteen petty soviets, four of them rural. In the Ukraine . . . 
a minimum of 1000 Utaainians or 500 non-Ukrainians is entitled to form 
a soviet. No less than 25,000 Ukrainians or 10,000 non-Ukrainians may 
eleet a regional soviet. On April 1, 1927, there were 115 Jewish soviets 

^ This IS at least twice os many as the niimhcr, mainly fi om Poland, settled on the 
land in Palestine during the same period. 

® Pot a locent dcsciiption of Biro-Bidjan — a territory half as large as England — 
traversed through its centre by the Trans-Silxinan Railway , practically vacant of 
indigenous inhabitants , well-adapted to agricultural settlement, and apparontlj' amply 
supplied with mineral resources as j’ct unworked — sec Lord Marley’s article in Soviet 
Culture for March 1934 “ In order to encourage settlers, the Soviet Government has 

offered free liansport, fieo housing and free land to suitable Jewish families in good health 
and trained in agriculture, or in one of the professions or industries available in the now 
republic, uho aie willmg and desirous of settling in Biro-Bidjan, and would bo uiUmg to 
participate in the normal communal life of that area” (tbicl p. o). There are already 
nearly a hundred primary schools, some fifty collective farms, seventeen small hospit als, 
and about fift^ medical practitioners or assistants, for a total population of about 50,000, 
largely Jou ish u hero not indigenous. * 
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of the lowest eategclcy, both rural and semi-urban, and one Jewish regional 
soviet in the Kherson district. The seat of the latter is in the^ld colony 
of Seidemenukka, now renamed Kalinindorf for the president of the 
Union. It was convened for the first time on March 22, 1927, and the 
session was the occasion of much rejoicing. . . . The area of the rayon 
is 57,636 dessiatines, 27,000 of which are occupied by Jewish settlers ; 
and the population of 18,000 includes some 16,000 Jews, all farmers. 
Delegates to this regional soviet come from seven rural soviets, six of which 
are Jewish. . . . There is a Jewish pohee commissioner, with a force of 
three men at his command, not to mention a ramshackle two-roomed 
jail. ... It is expected that more such soviets will come into existence 
in the near future in the districts of Krivoi-Eog, Zaporozhie and Mariupol. 
... In the Jewish soviets practically all the transactions, both oral and 
written, are in Yiddish ; it is the language of the sessions, of all instru- 
ments and of the correspondence. . . . There are also a number of lower 
courts (36 in the Ukraine and 5 in White Russia) where the business is 
conducted entirely in Yiddish. . . . Yiddish is, of course, the language 
in which Jewish children get their schooling, and is also employed in a 
number of Jewish homes, where Jewish children are cared for. ... Of 
the Jewish population ... a little over ten per cent in the Ukraine elects 
its own soviets.” ^ 

The policy of the Soviet Union with regard to its Jewish population 
has not been universally approved by the leaders of that community 
throughout the world. The condition of thousands of Jewish famihes in 
White Russia and the Ukraine is still one of poverty, relieved only by the 
alms of their co-rehgionists. The old people cannot make a new life for 
themselves. But they suffer, not as Jews but as shopkeepers and money- 
lenders, whose occupation has become imlawful. They are protected from 
violence as never before. They retain their synagogues and thejj’ ver- 
nacular speech. Their sons and daughters find all branches of education, 
and all careers, open to them. Many thousands of families have been 
assisted to settlement on the land. Wherever there is a group of Jewish 
families together they have their own local government and their cultural 
autonomy. They are not prevented from maintaining their racial customs 
and ceremonies. But all this falls far short of the ideals cherished by so 
many of the Jews in the USSR as elsewhere. “ The Jewish Soviet Re- 
public ”, it has been said,^ “ envisaged by the orthodox co mmunis ts, differs 
fundamentally from Herzl’s pohty in Zion, as well as from the Terri- 
torialists’ Homeland. It is not intended to furnish the Jewish race 
throughout the world with the political life that it has lacked for so long. 
Nor is it intended to become the seat of the putative civihsation of the 
race. . . . For the present, the state extends to the Jewish masses what 
it offers to the other minorities : government institutions using their own 
language, and instruction entirely in their own tongue. In spite of the 

* The Jews and other National Minorities under the Sonets, by Avrahm yarmohnsky, 
New York, 1928, pp. 103-106. * 
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fact that everything relating to religion is excluded frTto the schools, the 
children vftio pass through them are imbued with- the Jewish spirit. 
The racial experience is transmitted to them through the medium of the 
Yiddish writers on whose works they are brought up ; and whose language 
they use, not only in the home but also in the classroom.” 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that all the blessings of security 
ftom pogroms and freedom to enter professions that the USSR accords to 
the Jews involve, in practice, their acceptance of the soviet regime ; and 
make, on the whole, for assimilation. The policy of the Soviet Union 
accordingly meets with persistent opposition, and even denigration, from 
the world-wide organisation of the Zionists, among whom the building up 
of the “ national home ” in Palestine brooks no rival. 


Tlie Solution of the Problem 

It is, we think, owing to the whole-hearted adoption of this policy of 
cultural autonomy, and even more to its accompaniment of leaving the 
local admimstration to be carried on mainly by “ natives ”, that the Soviet 
Union, alone among the countries of eastern Europe, can claim, with a 
high degree of accuracy, that it has solved the difficult problem presented 
by the existence of national minorities within a strongly centralised state.^ 
It has found this solution, not, as France has done, along the road of 
absorbing the national minorities by the creation of an overpowering 
unity of civilisation from end to end of its territory ; nor, as Tsarist Russia 
sought in vain to do, along that of forcibly suppressing all other national 
peculiarities in favour of those of the dominant race ; but by the novel 
device of dissociating statehood from both nationality and race. In spite of 
the numerical dominance of the Russian race in the USSR, and its un- 
doubted cultural pre-eminence, the idea of there being a Russian state has 
been definitely abandoned. The very word “ Russia ” was, in 1922-1923, 
deliberately removed from the title of the Soviet Union. All sections of 
the community — apart from those legally deprived of citizenship on 
groimds unconnected with either race or nationality — enjoy, throughout 
the USSR, according to law, equal rights and duties, equal privileges and 
equal opportunities. Nor is this merely a formal equality under the law 
and the federal constitution. Nowhere in the world do habit and custom 
and public opinion approach nearer to a like equahty in fact. Over the 
whole area between the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea and the Central 
Asian mountains, containing vastly differing races and nationalities, men 
and women, irrespective of conformation of skull or pigmentation of skin, 
even including the occasional African negro, admitted from the United 
States, may associate freely with whom they please ; travel in the same 
public vehicles and frequent the same restaurants and hotels ; sit next to 
each other in the same colleges and places of amusement ; marry wherever 

1 See, for the whole problem, National States and National Minoritiei, by W. 0. 
Macartney, 1934. ‘ 
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there is mutual iiJrtig ; engage on equal terms in any craft or profession 
for which they are qualified ; join the same churches or othei# societies ; 
pay the same taxes and he elected or appointed to any office or position 
without exception. Above all, these men and women denizens of the 
USSR, to whatever race or nationality they belong, can and do participate 
— ^it is even said that the smaller nationalities do so in more than their 
due proportion — in the highest offices of government and in the organised 
vocation of leadership ; alike in the sovnarkoms and central executive 
committees of the several constituent republics and in those of the USSR, 
and, most important of aU, in the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party (and its presidium), and even in the all-powerful Politbureau itself. 
The Bolsheviks have thus some justification for their challenging question : 
Of what other area containing an analogous diversity of races and nation- 
ahties can a similar assertion be made ? 

The policy of cultural autonomy and native self-government is, indeed, 
carried very far. It is not confined to the more powerful national minorities, 
nor even to groups of magnitude. Wherever a sufficient minimum of ^ 
persons of a particular race or culture are settled together, the local 
administration allows for their peculiar needs.^ Hardly any of the distinct 
races or cultures, not even the Russians who count so large a majority, 
are without their local minorities, dwelling amid alien local majorities. 
On the other hand, some of the races are wholly dispersed, and are to be 
found everywhere. Hence the autonomy has to be, and is, carried so far 


^ “ There is scarcely a people in the Soviet Union which has no members who form a 
mmority in one, or very often m many member states or regions. The Soviet Union has 
accordingly enacted very elaborate minonty legislation, assuring to the minorities their 
schools and the employment of their mother tongue , wherever minorities live together 
in villages or districts they have been brought together in administrative units in which 
their language and their national characteristics have full play " {Nahonahsm in the 
Soviet Union, by Hans Kohn, 1934, pp 69-70). 

“ The lower steps in the ladder of soviet national (minority) political organisEcfTon are 
the ten national (minority) circuits (or oblasts), 147 national (minority) rayons, and about 
3200 national (minority) soviets (in village or city). These units represent small national 
(mmority) groups in the midst of larger units that are permitted to develop their own 
national (minority) cultural life. In fairness to the soviets, it must be said that the 
national minorities are given every opportunity to develop their cultural interests ” 
{The Soviet State, by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, p. 26). 

“ For example, in the BSFSB there are ten national districts, 147 national regions and 
3200 national village soviets. In the Ukrainian SSB, among the 380 regions, there are 
25 national regions ■ 8 Bussian, 7 German, 3 Bulgarian, 3 Greek, 3 Jewish and 1 Polish. 
Among the great number of national village soviets of the Ukrainian SSB there ore 16 
Moldavian, 10 Czech, 4 White Bussian and even 1 Swedish and 1 French. In the 
Abkhdazian SSB there is oven a negro soviet ” {How the Soviet Government solves the 
National Question, by L. Perchik, Moscow, 1932, p. 27). It is currently asserted in 1935 
that there are in the USSB, 5000 national soviets. 

The existence of a negro village, with a soviet of its own race, is, we imagine, unique 
in Europe. Persons of African descent, though relatively few in number in the USSB, 
are more than is usually supposed. Besides the scattered werkmen in manj' occupations 
who have drifted m from the United States, and a small number of highly educated negro 
specialists who have been engaged to assist in colton-growing, etc., there are, about the 
shores of the Black Sea, qiuto a number of descendants of tlie African slaves whom the 
wealthy used to buy in the slave market of Constantinople. It will be remembered that 
Pushkin, the first great Bussian poet, waslif negi’o descent. 
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as to secure, for even the smallest minority group, iti' own autonomy, as 
regards primary school and local officials, even against the dominant 
minority culture. 

The Maintenance of Unity 

Yet the state as a whole maintains its unity unimpaired, and has 
even, like other federal slates, increased its centralisation of authority. 
It is only in the USSR that this centralisation involves no lessening of tlie 
cultural autonomy of the minorities, and even occurs concomitantly with 
the strengthening of the various regional cultures. This unbroken unity, 
and this increasing centralisation of authority, is ensured in ways that 
will become plain as our exposition proceeds. It will suffice for the present 
to note, first, that, legally and formally, the powers of the superior 
authorities in disallowance and cancellation, are the same over the auto- 
nomous republics and autonomous areas as over other oblasts, rayons, 
cities and villages ; the cultural autonomy, though formally established 
in principle by general law, being essentially a matter of administrative 
practice. Next, the great levellmg influence of the economic relations 
exemplified in widespread industrialisation and collectivism, which 
operate irrespective of race or nationality, or any geographical boundaries, 
constitute a sdent but continuous unifying factor. Finally, the ubiquitous 
guidance and persuasion of the essentially unitary Communist Party, 
composed of members of every race and every distinctive culture in the 
USSR, ensures not only unity but also all the centralisation that is necessary. 

Alongside this maintenance and strengthening of the minority cultures, 
there has been an unmistakable rise in the level of civilisation. Note 
first, and perhaps as most important, a marked increase, among the 
national minorities, of their own self-respect. It is, indeed, the many 
backward populations, which had suffered so much under tsarist repression 
that they had nothing that could be destroyed, which have gained most 
from the nationahties policy of the Soviet Government. They have, to 
a considerable extent, already lost their “ inferiority complex ”, and 
gained in confidence and courage. The women, in becoming literate, have 
become effectually free, alike from the veil and from the control of husband 
or father. The children have been almost universally got to school, and 
have been provided with techmeal institutes and colleges of university 
rank, using the vernacular. The health of the whole people has been 
improved. With ho,spitals and medical services, epidemics have been got 
under, and the death-rate has everywhere been greatly reduced. All this 
has been carried out by the local administration, largely in the hands of 
“ natives ”, but with the constant guidance .of the various commissariats 
of health and education, and of the Communist Party, with abundant 
encouragement and financial assistance from Moscow, always under con- 
ditions of '■ cultural autonomy ”. Even more influential in change has 
been the economic development. The nomadic tribes have, to a great 
extent, become settled agriculturists," grouped in collective farms ; the 
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peasants have beenihelped to new crops ; the collective farms have been 
mechanised ; the surplus of labour has been absorbed in ^extensive 
industrial enterprises in mining and manufacturing, largely in the various 
localities themselves ; additional railways have been constructed ; and 
dozens of new cities have sprung up. This has been, in the main, the 
outcome of the First and Second Five-Year Plans of 1929 and 1933. 

A New Basis for Statehood 

Fundamentally what the Bolsheviks have done, and what Stalin may 
be thought to have long been looking for, is something which does not 
seem to have occurred as a possibility to western statesmen. In devising 
the federal organisation that we have described, they threw over, once 
for all and completely, the conception that statehood had, or should have, 
any connection with race or nationality. Political science had, for the 
most part, come to see, during the nineteenth century, that statehood 
need have nothing to do with the colour of the skin or with the profession 
of a particular creed. It had even sometimes contemplated the iiossibility 
of doing without a dominant national language. But right down to the 
resettlement of European boundaries according to the Treaty of Versailles 
and its follows in 1919, the political scientists have allowed statesmen to 
cUng to the value, if not the necessity, of a unity of race as the basis of 
perfect statehood. This conception is connected with, if not consciously 
based upon, that of an inherent and unalterable superiority of one race — 
usually one’s own race — over others ; and with the belief, for which neither 
history nor biological science knows of any foundation, that what is called 
“ purity of blood ” is an attribute of the highest value. The Bolsheviks 
put their trust in a genuine equality of citizenship, as completely irre- 
spective of race or language as of colour or religion.^ They neither under- 
valued nor overvalued the national minority cultures. What thej*1iave 
sought to do is to develop every one of them, in its own vernacular and 
with its own peculiarities. They refused to accept the assumption that 
there is any necessary or inherent inferiority of one race to another. 
They declared that scientific anthropology knows of no race, whether 
white or black, of which the most promising individuals could not be 
immeasurably advanced by appropriate education and an improvement 
in economic and social environment. The Bolsheviks accordingly invented 
the conception of the unnational state. They abandoned the word 
“ Russia ”. They formed a Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in which 
all races stood on one and the same equal footing. And ]ust because it 
is not a national state, belonging to a superior race, the Soviet Union has 
set itself diligently, not merely to treat the “ lesser breeds without the 
law ” with equality, but, recognising that their backwardness was due to 

1 “Their way of dealing with Home Rule and the nationalil le-i I'l n inastei piece of 
ingenuity and elegance. None of the able statesmen of to-day in other lands, has attempted 
to vie with them m their method of aatisfying the claims of mmoritics ” (Sussia To-day 
and To-morrow, by E. J. Ddlou, 1928, p. 228). 
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.centimes of poverty, repression and enslavement, hA made it a leading 
feature of*its policy to spend out of common funds ccmsidcrably more per 
head on its backward races than on the superior ones, in education and 
social improvements, in industrial investments and agricultural reforms. 
The record of the USSR in this respect during the past eighteen yearsstaiids 
in marked contrast with the action towards their respective lower races of 
the governments of Holland or France, and even of that of the United King- 
dom, which has been responsible for the government of India, and many of 
the West Indian islands, and much of Africa, for more than a century. 

It IS interesting to notice how the absorption of such a heterogeneous 
population as that of the Soviet Union into a strong and in many respects 
centralised state has boon facilitated by the system of soviets, using the 
ej^edient of indirect election, instead of a parliament directly elected by 
mass votes. No widespread empire has yet found it possible to establish 
a parliament effectively representiug its whole realm ; ^ just as none has 
yet attempted to carry on its whole production and distribution of com- 
modities and services by a cabinet responsible to a single popularly elected 
parliamentary assembly. But the USSR finds it quite practicable and 
useful to let each village in Kamchatka or Sakhalin, or beyond the Ai’ctic 
circle, elect its own selosoviet, and send its own deputies to the rayon 
congress of soviets, and so to the congress of soviets of the oblast or auto- 
nomous repubhe, and ultimately to the All-Union Congress of Soviets at 
Moscow, in exactly the same way, and with exactly the same rights, as a 
village in the oblast of Moscow or Lemngrad. Such a remote and back- 
ward village, it must be remembered, which uses its own vernacular in its 
own schools and its own court of justice, enjoys, likewise, the privilege of 
filling the local offices, even the highest of them, with its own people. 
And what is of even greater importance, its reisidents are eligible, equally 
with .persons of any other race or residence, for the Order or Companion- 
ship undertaking the Vocation of Leadership, which their leading members 
are encouraged and even pressed to join, and for which, as wc shall here- 
after describe, they are provided gratuitously with the necessary intensive 
training, returning to their homes equipped for filling any of the local 
offices, and even for promotion to the highest places in the Union. Not 
without reason, therefore, is it claimed that the soviet system has, for a 
far-flung empire, certain advantages over that of a directly elected parlia- 
mentary assembly. 


In the foregoing lengthy analysis of the^ soviet organisation for the 
representation of “ Man as a Citizen”, and for his participation in the 

* No one can seriously suggest that the admission to the French Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies, and even, very occasionally, to mmor ministerial ofiSce, of members nominally 
elected by the people of Martinique, Guadaloupe, Reunion, Pondicherry, Guiana, Senegal 
or Cochin China (omitting Algeria, Tunis, Madagascar, etc ), amounts to any solution of 
the problem. 
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aaramisTiraTiion oiipublic affairs, the reader might assume that he has 
had placed before ’him the constitution of the USSE. IfeedHess to say 
this would be a mistake. Not aU the sohdity of the base of the pyramid 
of soviets — not all the varied speciahsation of its successive tiers of councils 
and the administration organs connected with them — not all the central' 
isation of supervision and direction in the highest governing groups of 
statesmen, would have enabled the Soviet Union to carry through success- 
fully, either the extensive and rapid industrialisation of so heterogeneous 
a country, or the extraordinary transformation of agriculture now in 
progress over one-sixth of the earth’s land surface, without an equally 
elaborate organisation of “ Man as a Producer ”, in the trade union 
hierarchy of all kinds of wage or salary earners, and m the various associa- 
tions of owner-producers ineligible for trade union membership. There 
will then still remain to be considered the representation, through the 
consumers’ cooperative movement, of “ Man as a Consumer ”, in order 
to secure the maximum practicable adjustment of the nation’s production 
to the needs and desires of every member of the community. Moreover, 
we suggest that not even these three particular forms of democracy, 
through which, as it is claimed, every adult in the USSE, with small and 
sfeadiiy dwmdiing exceptions, finds a threefold place in the constitution, 
would have sufficed for such a unique task as that undertaken by the 
Bolsheviks — the transformation, from top to bottom, of the economic, 
social and cultural life of the whole community of the USSE — if provision 
had not also been made in the constitution, by remarkable forms hitherto 
unknown to political science, for the continuous exorcise of the Vocation 
of Leadership ; that leadership without which there can be no consistent 
or continuous government of any populous state, however democratic 
may be its character and spirit. Before the reader can adequately appreci- 
ate the part of the constitution of the USSE that deals with “ Man as a 
Citizen ”, he must take into account also the parts de aling with “ Man 
as a Producer ” and “ Man as a Consumer ” ; and, last but certainly not 
least, also that dealing with the Vocation of Leadership, all of which are 
described in the ensuing chapters. What we have giv^n here is therefore 
not a summary of the soviet constitution : this has necessarily to be 
reserved for the final chapter of Part I., entitled “ Dictatorship or 
Democracy ? ” 
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MAN AS A PRODUCER 

Throughout the USSR man as a producer is organised in two separate 
groupings, differing widely in their pohtical, economic and social charac- 
teristics. First and foremost there are the trade unions, with inner circles 
of professional and craft associations, in conception derived from western 
Europe, more especially from Great Britain and Germany. Secondly, 
there are the associations of owner-producers, which — ignoring for the 
moment certain miscellaneous forms ^ — ^may be either manufacturing or 
agricultural, springing out of the old Russian artel or mir. These two 
types of mass organisation, though on friendly terms and frequently 
helping each other, are mutually exclusive. No member of any association 
of owner-producers can be a member of a trade umon. 

SECTION I 

Soviet Trade Unionism 

The important place held by the trade union as a part of the con- 
stitution of the USSR has been explicitly affirmed by no less an authority 
than Stalin himself. Stalin was describing the various mass organisations, 
each of them extending from one end of the country to the other, and 
serving — to use his own terms — as “ belts and levers ” and “ guiding 
forces ”, all essential to what Lenin had described as the “ broadly based 
and 'ifitremely powerful proletarian apparatus ” of a federal constitution, 
rendering it both “ supple ” and effective. “ What are these organisa- 
tions,” Stalin continued First of all there are [not, bo it noted the 
soviets, but] the trade unions, with their national and local ramifications 
in the form of productive, educational, cultural and other organisations. 
In these the workers of all trades and industries are united. These are 
not [Communist] Party organisations. Our trade unions can now be 
regarded as the general organisation of the working class now holding 
power in Soviet Russia. They constitute a school of communism. From 
them are drawn the persons best fitted to occupy the leading positions in 
all branches of administration. They form a hnk between the more 
advanced and the comparatively backward sections of the working class, 
for in them the masses of the workers are united with the vanguard. 

“ Second [only secondly, be it noted] we have the soviets with their 
manifold national and local ramifications taking the form of administrative, 

* Such as the fishermen and the peculiar group of “ Integral ” cooperatives in the 
Far North, together with some special groups like the “ war invalids ” (partially disabled 
ex-soldicrs), to ho described m a subsequent sootion of this chapter 
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industrial, military, ^ultural and other state organisations, together with a 
multitude of spontaneous mass groupings of the workers in tie bodies 
which surround these organisations and link them up with the general 


population. The soviets are the mass organisations of those who labour 
ill town and country. . . . 

“ Thirdly, we have cooperatives of all kinds with their multiple ramifi- 
cations. . . . The cooperatives play a specially important part after the 
consolidation of the dictatorship of the proletariat, during the period of 
widespread construction They form a hnk between the proletarian van- 
guard and the peasant masses whereby the latter can be induced to share 
in the work of socialist construction. ..." 


“ Lastly, we come to the party of the proletariat [the Communist 
Party], the proletarian vanguard. Its strength lies in the fact that it 
attracts to its ranlts the beat elements of all the mass organisations of the 
proletariat. Its function is to unify the work of all the mass organisations 
of the proletariat, without exception ; and to guide their activities towards 
a single end, the liberation of the proletariat. Unification and guidance 
are absolutely essential. 'There must be unity m the proletarian struggle ; 
the proletarian masses must be guided in their fight for power and for the 
upbuilding of socialism ; and only the proletarian vanguard, only the party 
of the proletariat, is competent to unify and guide the work of the mass 
organisations of the proletariat.” ^ ' 


Trade Unton History in the USSR ® 

We need not describe the slow beginning of Russian trade unionism 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century under conditions of illegality 
* Leninism, by Josof Stalin, toI. i., 1928, pp 29-31. 

We need not take loo seriously the relative positions that Stalin assigned to the various 
blocks of the constitutional structuio of the — either when he puts the trade unions 

first, or V hen he puts the Communist Party last ' 

“ The book and pamphlet literature on soviet trade unionism durmg the past STSleen 
years has been enormous Wo may cite first the publications of the International Labour 
Office of the League of Nations, such os Ths Trade Union Movement in Soviet Russia 
(1927, xii and 287 ppTf7'>-j,nd Wages and Regvlations of Conditions of Labour in the USSR, 
by S Zagorsky (19'*0, v}!i and 212 pp.). To these may bo added Selection of Documents 
Relative to Labour Legislation in Force in the USSR (British Government Stationery Oflioe, 
1931, 200 pp.). 

Perhaps the most informative book down to 1928 is the admirable monograph entitled 
Soviet Trade Unions, by llobert W. Dunn (1928, Now York Vanguard Press, ix and 238- 
pp.) , and down to 1931, The Soviet Worler, by Joseph Freeman (1932, vii and 408 pp ) ; 
and Die russischen Oeirerkschaftcn ; ihte Enlwicldung, ihre Zielsetzunq und ihre Stellung 
zuin Slant, by Michael Jakobson (Berlin, 1932, 188 pp ). See also '* AVages Policy in Soviet 
Russia”, by S Lawford Childs and A. A Crottet, in Economic History, January 1932; 

“ Tho Transformation of Soviet Trade Unions ”, by Amy Hewes, in American Economic 
Review. Ucoombor 19,32 ; The Trade Unions, the Party and the State, by M. Tomsky 
(Moscow, 1927, 22 pp ) , and The October Revolulion and the Tiade Unions, by A. Abolm 
(Cooperative Publishing Society of t'oreign AVorkers in tho USSR, Ifoscow, 1933, 54 pp.). 
Much is to bo learned from After Lenin, by Michael Faibman, 1924 ; Cine Tiaining in 
Soviet Russia, 1929, and Making Bolsherils, 1932. both by Piofessor S. N. Harpei ; Soviet 
Russia, by AVilliam G. Chamberlin (1930, vm and 453 pp ) , and The Economic Life of 
Soviet Russia, by Calvin B Hoover, 1931. 'The Repoit of the Xiiitli AU-Uiiion Congress 
of Trade Unions (m English, Moscow, 1933) is invaluable. Several of the above give 
extensive hsts of Russian documents and works. 
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and constant police persecution..^ It is sufficient jfe note that, in the 
revolutionary movement of 1905, combinations of industrial wage-earners 
spontaneously arose in all the industrial areas. ^These trade unions, 
together with the contemporary soviets of “ workers and peasants ”, were, 
in fact, the organs of the popular upheaval. In 1905, and again m 1906, 
an All-Russian Trade Union Conference was held in Moscow, representing 
some 600 separate unions, with about 250,000 members,/(In 1907 a second 
conference opened up relations with the trade union movement in w’estern 
Europe, and actually sent a delegation to the International Labour and 
Socialist Congress at Stuttgart. All this activity was summarily suppressed 
by the Tsar's pohee in 1908, when 107 unions were dissolved by a single 
ukase, and in the following years the Russian trade union movement was 
practically destroyed.^ ^ Various industrial centres, however, kept ahve 
“underground” groups of “illegal” propagandists. “Jbe industrial 
boom,” Trotsky tells us, “ beginning in 1910, lifted the workers to their 
feet and gave a new impulse to their energk. The figures [of strikes] for 
1912-1914 almost repeat those forTll'05-19D7, but in the opposite order ; 
not from above downwards but from below upwards. On a new and 
higher historical basis — there are more workers now. and they have more 
experience— a new revolutionary offensive begins. The first half-year of 
1914 clearly approaches, in the number of pohtical strikes, the culminating 
point of the year of the first revolution. But war breaks out and sharply 
interrupts this process. The first war months are marked by political 
inertness in the working class, but already in the spring of 1915 the numb- 
ness begins to pass A now cycle of political strikes opens, a cycle which 
in February 1917 will culminate in the insurrection of soldiers and 
workers.” ® 

1 It has been estimated, however, that, on the outbreak of the revolution 
in February 1917, the total membership of all the trade muons throughout 
■ the Russian empire cannot have exceeded a few tens of thousands. During 
the mterval between the February and October revolutions, trade unionisni 
spread with startling rapidity through all the mdu^^al areas. By June 

i, ^ The eailiest attempts at trade unionism in Russia appear to date only from 1875, 
when Zaslavsky, “ an organiser and propagandist of talent”, established at Odessa a 
“ Union of the Workers of Southern Russia ”, having industrial as well as political aims, 

. which was promptly suppressed with severe punishment, no word about it being allowed 
f to appear in the newspapers. In 1879 a similar “ Union of the Workers of Northern 
Russia ” was established at St Petersburg by a carpenter named Stevaii Khaltourme, 
whoso efforts were suppressed in l88y(Hi(rfoire du parti communiate de VUESS (parti 
botehevii), par E Yaroslavsky, Pans, 1931, pp. 24-28 ; see also From Peter the Great to 

f nin, by S P. Turin, 1933, p. 34) 

“ “ The unions were prohibited from assistmg strikers , they wore closed down for 
attempting to intervene in tho great stake movement , members of the executives were 
arrested and exiled to Siberia , funds wore eonfisoatecl, and books were taken to the police 
stations ; police were present at all mcetmgs, which were closed down on tho slightest 
pretext, and very often without any reason at all. . . The iron fist of tho victorious 

reaction luthlessly crushed the labour organisations at their birth ” (Ttade Unions in 
Soviet Russia, by A. Losovsky, p. 15 ; Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Uunn, 1928, 
p, 16). *1 

« Tfislortj of the Russian Revolution, by L.' Trotsky, 1932. vol i. p, 65. 
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1917 there were already 967 separate organisations, with an aggregate 
membership of a million and a half. In that month the third AA-Eussian 
Conference of Trade Unions was held, when a standing committee or 
executive board was appointed to guide the policy of the movement. By 
October 1917 the total trade umon membership had come to exceed two 
mUhons. ^ 

C Meanwhile there had developed a sharp rivalry between the trade 
unions, based on organisation by trades and directed mainly by the Men- 
sheviks, and the “ Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies ”, based on 
organisation by factories which' were being permeated and presently 
dominated by the Bolsheviks. Both the trade unions and the new soviets 
were intimately connected with the factory committees, which had sprung 
up spontaneously in most of the large establishments in Leningrad and 
Moscow. We give the issue in the words of a subsequent trade union 
leader. In June 1917 he writes ; “ At the Third All-Russian Trade Union 
Conference (the first after the February revolution of 1917), the trade 
unions split into two wings on one of the fundamental questions of Leninism 
— ^that of the bourgeois-democratic revolution growing into a socialist 
revolution. The Mensheviks, the Bundists [the separate organisation of 
the Jewish workmen] and the Social Revolutionaries, mainly representing 
the non-industrial unions and the small urban centres (of the industrial 
unions, the only one which constituted a firm bulwark of the Menshe\ak8, 
and that only temporarily, was the printers’ union), based their argument 
on the premiss that the revolution which was developing, both in its 
objective political sense and in its content, was a bourgeois revolution ; 
and they therefore held that the only tasks of this revolution were those 
of bourgeois democratic reform. The Bolshevik premiss was the opposite. 
The Bolsheviks held that the growing revolution was a proletarian and 
socialist revolution, and that it would also incidentally complete the tasks 
of a bourgeois-democratic revolution.” ^ In his admirable work en?]tled 
Civic Training in Soviet Russia, Professor S. N. Harper has described this 
internal feud and its relation to the structure of soviet trade unionism. 
“ An All-Russian Conference of Factory Committees was held on the very 
eve of the October revolution. It was called on the imtiative of the Bol- 
sheviks, to compete with the executive board set up by the trade union 
conference of June (1917), at which the Mensheviks had the majority. 
This struggle between the rival party factions for the control of the organisa- 
tions of the worlonen was decided by the October revolution. After the 
v ictory of the Bolsheviks, the f actory committees and the _trade- unions 
were combinedTthe former becoming rh^rimarv units of the latter.” In 
January 1919 the first All-Rujsian CongTesTof Trade ’Onions'was convened 
in Petrograd. It claimed an authority superior to that of the previous 
conferences. It decided to support the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” 
established by Lenin, and to assist vigorously in building up the socialist 

^ The Octobei Eevohihmi and the Tiade Unions, by A Abobu, p. 7 (Cooperative Pub- 
lishing Society of Foreign Woikers in the USSR, 1933, 31 pp ). 
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state throughout the RSFSR. “ For this purpose ”, ij; declared, “ factory 
committees must become local organs of the union, and must not carry 
on an existence separate and apart from the trade union.” ^ The central 
committee of the factory committees was therefore to be abolished 
Some of the unions, records Professor Harper, or at any rate some of 
their branches, such as that of the Moscow printers, “ would not recognise 
the congress ”, continuing for a time their independent existence, as a 
protest against the Bolshevik seizure of power. ^ 

\ During the ensuing decade the position and functions of the trade 
unions in the soviet state became the Subject of acute controversy. If 
we are to realise where they now stand in the constitution, we must briefly 
summarise the successive stages of this hotly contested dispute. For the 
first few months after October 1917, as we shall subsequently describe, 
the workmen assumed that they were, by their committees in the several 
factories, to take over -the whole function of the owners and managers 
of the enterprises in which they were employed. In some cases, the 
workers’ committee formally appointed, not onlydihe foremen, but also 
the previous proprietor, whom they made their manager. JJor was this 
conception confined to the Petrograd factories. There was a brief period 
during which the running of the trains on the Petrograd-Moscow railway 
was decided by the station staffs. Even on vessels of the Soviet mercantile 
marine, the captains took their navigation orders from the committee 
elected by the ship’s company. LWithin six months, however, Lenin 
decided that such a form of workers’ controUed only to chaos, and that 
there must be, in every case, a manager appointed by anH*responsible to 
the appropriate organ of the government. But for a long time the workers’ 
committees in the factories retained a large measure of control. They 
had to be consulted by the manager on every matter in which they felt 
an interest. In many cases they appointed the manager’s chief assistant. 
Even the captain of a ship had such an assistant, who scrutinised every 
decision. 'But the workmen’s most effective control over industry was 
afforded by the fact that the government’s boards or commissions liad, 
in their membership, a large proportion of the leaders of the trade unions. 
The trade unions were strongly represented on the Central Executive 
Committee and the Supreme Economic Council. They nominated the 


1 In addition to Professor S. X. Harper’s Ctt’ic Training in Sonet Kuisui, the student 
should compare, for this controversy, the valuable summary in After Lenin, by lliehael 
Farbman, 1924, p 142, etc , and the interesting pamphlet by A. Abolin, The October 
Revolution and the Trade Unions (Cooperative Publishmg Society of Foreign M'orkers in 
the USSR, Moscoiv, 1933, 54 pp.). The last-named work gives the following statistics 
showmg the gradual triumpli of the Bolsheviks : ‘ At the Third Conference of Trade 
Unions, held in June 1917, the Bolsheviks and their adherents constituted 36 4 per cent, 
whilst the Mensheviks and their adherents constituted So 5 per cent At the First Congiess 
of Trade Unions, held in January 1918, the Bolsheviks and their adherents ropresenteil 
as much as 6.1 6 per cent, whilst the Mensheviks and their adherents were only 21 4 per 
cent. At the Fifth Congress of Trade Unions, the Mensheviks and their sympathiseis 
were represented by only 2 2 per cent, while the Bolsheviks numbered 91 7 per cent ” 
(thtd. p. 13) 
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People’s Conunissar for Labour. It was very largely they who manned 
tip Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, j ' 

( Upon this confusion of powers and responsibilities there supervened 
the Civil War, which submerged all controversy. The trade unions threw 
thoinselves whole-heartedly into the struggle, and supplied a large part 
of the government’s fighting forces. The union offices became principally 
recruiting centres, whilst the work of nearly every industrial establishment 
was concentrated on supplying the needs of the Red Array. The unions 
became, in substance if not in form, government organs. Membership 
was, by mere majority vote in each factory, made compulsory for all those 
at work. Trade union dues were simply stopped from wages, and any 
trade union deficit was met by one or other of the forms of government 

r bsidy.^ y 

With the final expulsion from soviet territory of the last of the hostile 
armies, and the oncoming of the great famine, there came in 1921, as the 
only means of providing the necessaries of life whilst the government was 
building up the heavy industries, the New Economic Policy (NEP), 
temporarily allowing a limited amount of private capitalist enterprise for 
individual profit. What, then, was to be the position of the trade unions I 
Trotsky argued, from his military experience, that the industrial workers 
could best be organised as a labour army, and that the trade unions 
should be formally incorporated in the state machinery as government 
organs, through which common action could be ensured and industrial 
discipline maintained. Lenin, on the other hand, objected to this as a 
monstrous extension of bureaucracy. He realised also that NEP would 
inevitably produce the old trade disputes, for dealing with which an 
independent trade unionism was indispensable. Moreover, in the large 
enterprises, which were to remain governmental, there could be no going 
back from management by qualified technicians and administrators, who 
must be appointed by such state organs as the trusts. Lenin argued 
that the unions would have their hands full, at least for some time to 
come, with defending the interests of the workers against exploitation by 
the private “ Nepmen ”, even more than against the evils of bureaucracy 
in the governmental trusts. It was accordingly officially decided, in 
December 1921, that the trade unions should be made independent of 
government machinery and control, and that, whilst they should continue 

1 “ During the period of War Communism, wo went through a stage of inflation, 
falling eurrency, and wo could not colloet our trade union duos icgularly ... at that 
time wo took money from the state. Tho state subsidised us Now wo have a stable 
currency, wo take no subsidies from tho state, except that which is iirovidecl for by the 
constitution and the law, and which flows logically from the very nature of tho piolelarian 
state. Tho code of labour laws, jiftragraph 15.5, runs . In aceordanco with statute 10 
of tho eonstltution of tho RSFSR, all organs of the state must render to tho industrial 
unions and thoir organisations every assistance, place at their disposal fully equipped 
premises to be used as Palaces of Labour, charge reduced rates fot public sciiieo.s, such 
as posts, telegraphs, telephones, railway and sliipiung lates. etc.’ These are the privileges 
and subsidies afforded to us " {The Tra^e Unions, the Pally awl the State, by M Tomsky, 
Moscow, 1927, p 20) 
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to be essentially schools of communism, their specific function should be 
to improve their members’ material conditions, both by resisting exploita- 
tion by private employers, and “ by rectifying the faults and exaggerations 
of economic bodies so far as they proceed from a bureaucratic perversion 
of the machinery of the state “ The chief task of the trade unions,” 
it was stated, is, “ from now onward, to safeguard at aU times in every 
possible way, the class interests of the proletariat in its struggle with 
capitalism. This task should be openly given prominence. Trade Union 
machinery must be correspondingly reconstructed, reshaped and made 
complete. There should be organised conflict commissions, strike funds, 
mutual aid funds and so on.” ^ ^ 

It will be seen that, in setting up the several trade unions as inde- 
pendent defenders of the material interests of their members, primarily 
against the newly revived profit-making employers, their relation to the 
government as employer was left in some ambiguity. It was therefore 
natural that each trade union should push for higher wages for its own 
members, irrespective both of the effect on the workers in other industries 
and of the wider interests of the community as a whole. So long as the 
profit-making capitalism of NEP contmued, this ambiguity in the trade 
union relation to government employment remained undecided. The 
trade unions did not object to the view that, whilst the working day 
should be shortened, the total output had to be augmented. They 
willingly agreed to an almost universal adoption of piecework rates, under 
which both output and individual carmngs were increased. But when 
the policy of NBP was reversed, and government or cooperative employ- 
ment became universal, it was not easy for the workers to realise that 
they, as a class, had no enemy left to fight. Any further increase in their 
wages, beyond that accompamed by an equivalent increase in production, 
coid^l no longer be taken from the income of a private profit-maker. It 
now involved a definite encroachment on the amounts to be set aside for 
the social services and for the desired multiplication of factories and 
increase of machinery, development of electrification and so on, which, to 
the whole community of workers, were, in the long run, as nece.ssary as 
their wages. 

^ With the introduction of the Five-Year Plan matters came to a crisis. 
At the Eighth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, in 1928-1929, a sharp 
conflict took place. Tomsky, who had been President of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), the supreme organ of the 
whole trade union movement, bluntly put the position of the trade unions 
in the USSR as being substantially the same as in the capitalist states. 
He emphasised the importance of the complete freedom of each of the 
trade unions to press, as far as it could, for further and further improve- 
ments in the material conditions of its own members, on the assumption 
that it was in such increases in wages in particular industries that tlie 

^ Report of commission (of which Lenm was a member) of December 1921, sum- 
marised m Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn (New York, 1928), pp. 26-27. 
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prosperity "of the nation consisted. It ms not for the traae unions, he 
declared, to press for improvements in factory technique, even if these 
would lead to increased productivity. He (or one of his supporters) is 
reported to have said that the government must indeed be hard up if it 
wanted “ socialist competition ” among the workers to increase output ! 
He did not see how the trade unions could control the industries on the 
basis of commercial accounting, and be at the same time the representa- 
tives and defenders of the interests of their own members. 

Against Tomsky’s view of trade union function,i the whole influence 
of the Communist Party was thrown. It was not for such an anarchic 
scramble after rises in wages by the strongest trade unions, irrespective 
of their eft’ect on the required universal increase of industrial productivity, 
that Lenin had restored trade union independence. The very existence 
of the Soviet State, it was held, depended on the bound forward of industrial 
productivity being universal ; and, even if only from the standpoint of 
permanently securing higher wages for their own members, it was this 
universally increased production that it was the duty of the trade umons 
to promote. At the very congress, in December 1928, at which Tomsky, 
then makmg his last stand, so bluntly expressed his own views, the 
majority of the delegates were induced to elect to the all-powerful pre- 
sidium of the AUCCTU, L. M. Kaganovich, an assistant secretary of the 
Communisty Party, who had been specially selected for this service, and 
who devoted himself for the next two years to a continuous educational 
campaign among the committee-men and other “ activists ” in trade 
unionism, leading to a far-reaching reorgamsation of trade union executives 
in personnel as well as in policy. This was accompanied, at the beginning 
of 1930, by a general purge in all departments of the state, as a result of 
the suspicion aroused as to lack of cordial cooperation in soviet policy by 
persons not sprung from the manual labom’ class. It was found that “ on 
January 1, 1930, only 9 per cent of the personnel of the AUCCTU were 
of working-class origin. The percentage of former members of other 
parties to the total number of communists [Party members] was as follows : 
In the AUCCTU 41*9 per cent; in the central council of metal workers 
37 per cent ; in the central council of printers 24 per cent, etc. The 
purge exposed 19 persons of alien class origin in the newspaper Trud, 
persons originating from among the merchants, nobles, priests, etc. There 
were 18 descendants of nobles and merchants in the central committee of 
the trade umon of soviet employees. In eleven central committees of trade 

' Tomsky’s view of the task of trade unionism seemed, in 1927, quite satisfactory to 
an exceptionally competent and sympathetic American observer. “ ‘ As long as the 
wage system exists in any country,’ says Chairman Tomsky of the AUCCTU, . the 
worker will naturally demand highef wages than he receives. It is the duty of the trade 
unions to know the industry and each factory unit and its possibilities fot iiieeti iiy the rU mauds 
of the workers ’ ” (Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn, 1928, p. 82). But soviet 
theory holds that the demands of the workers should not be related to the productivity 
of “ each factory unit ”, but to that of the industry as a whole ; and not oven to that of 
a particular industry, but to that of soviet industries in general, preferably advancing as 
nearly as possible uniformly all along the liilb. 
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iininns 53 personages were found who, in the past, were actively alien and 
hostile td the proletariat.” ^ These disaffected elements were eliminated. 

When the time came for the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions, in 1931, the current of opinion among the organised workers had 
been changed. Tomsky had, in the interval, on other grounds, fallen out 
with the Central Committee of the Communist Party ; and had retired in 
1929 from trade union leadership, at first from ill health, eventually taking 
another honourable but less influential office.® 

After the Congress of 1928-1929, the All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unions (AUCCTU), under Kaganovich’s influence, enjoined all 
trade umonists to “ face production ”, and look to the output, not merely 
of their own factory, or even of their own industry, but of soviet industries 
as a whole. The Sixteenth All-Union Congress of the Communist Party, 
in 1930, decided that it was the duty of the trade unions actually to take 
the lead in promoting “ socialist competition ”, and also to organise 
“ shock brigades ” (udarniki) in order to raise to the utmost the pro- 
ductivity of the whole commumty. Not unnaturally, this lesson was hard 
to learn. It has taken nearly a decade to persuade the strongest defenders 
' of trade unionism that its function as an “ organ of revolt ” against the 
autocracy of each capitahst employer, and as an instrument for extracting 
from his proflts the highest possible wage for the manual workers whom 
he employed, had passed away with the capitalist employer himself.® It 
required long-continued instruction to convince all the workmen tliat 
when they, in the aggregate, had the disposal of the entire net product 
of the nation’s combined industry, it was not in the “ profits ” of each 
estabhshment, but m the total amount produced by the conjoined 
labours of the whole of them, that they were pecuniarily interested ; and 
that what trade union organisation had to protect was, not so much the 
wa^-rates of the workers in particular industries, as the earnings, and, 
indeed, the whole conditions of life, inside the factory and outside, of all 
the wage-earners of the USSR 


Trade Union Structure in the USSR 

We are now in a position to appreciate the difference between the 
structure of the trade unions in Soviet Commumsm from that of those of 

1 Report of Ninth Congiesa of Trade Unions, 1931, pp 23-20 

® He was appointed in 1931 to bo director of Gosisdat (subsoquontly called Ogir), 
the great state publishing establishment of tlio RSFSR The struggle is summarised in 
Die russischen Gewer&schaftea, by MichaelJakobson, 1932, pp 141-143. 

“ This has to be perpetually impressed, not only on young recruits but also on experi- 
enced foreign trade unionists working in the USSR. “ The primary task of the trade 
unions in the Soviet Union ”, declaied Shvomik, the Secretary of the All-Union Central 
Committee of the Trade Unions, in on address to 130 foreign worker delegates, m the 
Moscow Palace of Labour {Moscow Daily News, November 12, 1932), “ is to make workers 
realise that, as the sole owners of the moans of production, they must learn to take rcsponsi- 
bihty for the mamtenance of these means.” Hence, he continued, “ the soviet trade union 
is not an isolated body, but an mtegral part of the entire soviet system, assisting in the 
fulfilment of production programmes by organismg socialist competition and shock 
brigades, and attendmg to the cultural and economic requirements of the workers ”. 
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Britain or the United States. The British or American trade union, being 
formed to fight the employers in each industry against any lowering of 
the wage-rates of particular crafts, and using for this purpose the device 
of collective bargaining to prevent the cut-throat competition among 
unemployed workmen for particular jobs, takes the form of a combination 
of workers of a particular craft, or, m the alternative, of a particular 
industry, seising every opportunity for extracting higher wages from the 
employers of the particular estahlisbments in which the members are 
employed. Each craft or industry, desperately anxious to save its own 
members fiom the morass of unemployment, accordingly fights for its own 
hand, irrespective of the effect on the cost of production of the establish- 
ment as a whole, or on the wage-rates of other crafts or industries. The 
soviet trade unio*, on the other hand, is not formed to fight anybody, 
and has no inducement to prevent the competition among workmen for 
particular jobs. The pecuniary interest of its members is found in the 
productivity of soviet industry in general, which is made up of the pro- 
ductivity of all the factories in which they work ; and it is this aggregate 
productivity, not anybody’s profits, on which the standard wage-rates of 
all of them will directly depend. Moreover, apart from money wages, the 
soviet trade union is interested in its members’ protection against in- 
dustrial accidents, and the amenity and healthfulness of their places of 
work ; in discussing and advising on the plans on which the factory is 
carried on ; in conducting the comrades’ courts in which the members 
themselves deal with minor dehnquencies of their own number ; in the 
amount of food and other commodities that, in the “ factory cooperative ” 
(including the newly developed factory farms), can be got for the money 
wage ; in the administration of the siclaiess and accident and old-age 
pension insurance, which is entrusted to the local committee that the 
factory elects ; in the “ legal bureaux ” which it maintains for the jijd 
of its members in obtaimng their rights ; in the housing accommodation 
secured for the personnel ; in the club-house which the factory provides 
for the members’ recreation and education ; in the holiday resorts, oppor- 
tunities for travel, and tickets for theatre and opera that the union secures 
for its members. It will be noted that in all this large and ever-growing 
sphere of trade union functions, the trade union acts as an organisation 
not of producers, for its members do not produce these services, but of 
consumers, in which ajl the workers in the enterprise are equally concerned. 

This brings us to, the most important difierence in structure between 
trade unionism in the USSB and that in other countries : as the soviet 
trade unions have not to fight profit-making employers, but to share in 
the orgamsation of the industry in which they are engaged, it is the estab- 
lishment as a whole, not any particular craft witliin it, and the whole of 
the establishments turning out the same kind of product, uot any par- 
ticular branch of tlie industry, that is made the unit of trade union struc- 
ture. And as all tliose working in the establishment are cooperatively 
creating the product, and uot only tliose of any paiticular craft, or grade. 
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or age, or sex, trade union membership logically embraces the whole staff 
or personnel of the establishment, from the general manager to the office- 
boy, from the foreman to the apprentice, from the most scientifically 
qualified specialist to the least skilled general labourer.'- 

Hence the trade union in the USSR is neither a craft nor an industrial 
union. It is nearest to what has been called, in Great Britain, an employ 
ment union, in its most ideal comprehensiveness in a national monopoly. 
All those who work within any one establishment — the manager, the 
technicians, the clerks and book-keepers, the foremen, the artisans and 
labourers, the factory doctors and nurses, and even the canteen cooks 
and cleaners, and this entire personnel in all the establishments producing 
the same commodity or service throughout the USSR — are included m 
one union, whether the object of the nation-wide enterjurise be extracting, 
manufacturing, transporting or distributing commodities, or rendering 
administrative or cultural services of any kind. 

A further principle, following from that of looking to the product 
instead of to the profit, is that of nation-wide organisation by establish- 
ments. All the tens of thousands of establishments in the USSR are 
grouped together for trade umon purposes according to their several pre- 
dominant products. This involves that all the wage-earners in each estab- 
lishment should belong to the particular trade union in which the estab- 
lishment is included. There are now no local trade unions, any more than 
craft or industrial unions. The number of separate unions, which has 
varied from time to time, was brought down to 23 ; then raised in 1931 
to 47 ; and on the comprehensive reorganisation m 1934, further increased 
to 154, having memberships ranging from less than a hundred thousand 
to half a million or so. We may add that, at the end of 1 933 the aggregate 
contributing membership of the trade unions amounted to about eighteen 
million persons — ^far more than in the trade unions of all the rest of the 
world put together — ^representing a total census population of something 
like forty millions, being at least one-fourth of that of the whole of the . 
USSR.* 

^ It IS to be noted that “ the ono-shop one-union principle ” ivas laid down as axiomatic 
at the Second Trade Union Conference of 1906, and has ever since been increasingly 
believed in {Soviet Trade Unions, by Roliert W. Dunn, 1928, pp. 13-14). The railway 
workers’ union (AZRG), which was the first effectively to establish a union for the whole 
country, included from the outset aU grades of railway employees, in all districts, from 
the highest superintendents to the lowest firemen (Die russischen Geiverkschaflen, by 
Michael Jakobson, 1932, p. 9). 

* The non-uniorusts among the wage-earners, of whom at any particular date there 
may be as many as four or five millions, comprise in the mam : (a) now^ly engaged peasants 
fresh from the farms, and other recruits for the first three months of their service , (6) 
seasonal workers returning periodically to peasant ^households, though some sections of 
these, like the Leningrad dock labourers, are strongly unionised ; (c) workers in newly 
established isolated factories distant from mdustiial centres, to which trade union organisa- 
tion has not yet spread , (d) isolated wage-earners or small groups, engaged at wages by 
kustar artels or on peasant farms ; (e) a steadily diminishing proportion of boys and girls 
under sixteen ; and {/) an uncertain number of the “ deprived categories, statutorily 
excluded from trade union membership, but^unobtrusively allowed to continue in employ- 
ment at wages or on salaries, sometimes because their services are particularly useful. 
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The aggregate membership in past years is given as imder ; 

1917 . . 1,475,000 1920 . . 5,122,006 

1918 . . 1,946,000 1921 . . 8,418,362 

1919 . . 3,706,779 

The total then fell to 5,846,000, largely due to the exclusion of individual 
independent handicraftsmen (kustari) and members of cooperative 
associations of owner-producers, or of the old artels. It continued to 
decline until 1923. It then rose as under ; 

1924 . . 5,822,700 1926 . . 8,768,200 

1925 . . 6,950,000 1927 . . 9,827,000 

The trade union hierarchy — we use this word, as already explained, 
without any implication of dependence upon a superior authority — like 
the other parts of the USSR constitutional structure, is built up, in each 
trade union, by a series of indirect elections based at the bottom upon 
direct popular election by the members of that union, whether paid by 
wages or salaries, irrespective of sex, craft, vocation, grade or amount of 
remuneration ; assembled in relatively small meetings of men and women 
actually associated in work, whether by hand or by brain, in any kind of 
industrial or other establishment. This trade union organisation has been 
only gradually formed into a broadly based pyramid uniform in its con- 
stitution in all trade unions all over the USSR, and this evolution has even 
now not reached complete identity. As it stood in 1933 it was well sum- 
marised in a speech by Shvernik, the General Secretary of the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). “ We have at present ”, 
he said, “ forty-seven unions, each headed by its own central committee. 
The central committees . . . have regional committees . . . under them ; 
then come the factory committees [fabkom] and the local commitf^ 
[mestkom] in soviet institutions ; and in addition to these the trade union 
group organisers. This principle of building up the trade unions . . . 
has enabled us to bring all enterprises, aU soviet and [trading] business 

In September 1934, Shvernik (Secretary of the AU-Umon Central Committee of Trade 
Unions), in propounding the scheme of reorganisation, complamed that 22 per cent of all 
those employed for wages or salary in the USSR were outside the trade unions ; he said 
that the agricultural state farm workers’ union had only 49 per cent, and the stock- 
breeding state farm workers’ union and that of the peat workers only 54 per cent of the 
persons employed, ivhilst the railway-construction workers had no more t'nan 61 per cent. 
Even the machine-tractor station w'orkers had only 73 per cent, the building trades workers 
only 74 per cent, and the miners only 77 per cent in their respective unions (Moscow 
Daily News, September 10, 1934). 

The rules for admission, as revisgd in September 1931 by the All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions (AZRG), run as follows : All permanent wage (or salary) earners may ]om a 
trade union during the first da 3 ’s of employment. Seasonal workers may be admitted as 
soon as they have completed two months’ uninterrupted work, and this waiting period 
may be waived if they weie engaged as seasonal workeis in the previous year. Members 
of collective farms engaging in industrial, transport or budding work as wage (or salary) 
earners may at once jom the appropriate union (Ekoiiomischeskaja Zhizn, September 16, 
1931). 
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instituticips within the sphere of trade union organisation. [There are now 
513,000 trade union groups, but] the basic nucleus ... is the factory 
committee [fabkoin] and the local committee or mcsUcom 111 soviet and 
[commercial] business organisations. There are 186, GdO . . . committees 
of this kind. There are 888 regional departments . . . and ... 47 
central committees of trade unions. . . . All branches of national economy 
are covered by the trade union organisations, which unite in their ranks 
75 per cent of the total number of those working [for wages or salaries] 
in our national econom}'.” ^ 

The basis of the trade union hierarch)^ is the meeting or meetings for 
the choice of the factory comrmttee (fabkom) which, in government 
offices and trading establishments and in all non-industrial institutions, is 
called the local committee (mestkom). The rule is to have one such com- 
mittee covering the whole of each establishment. But in the great cities 
there arc enterprises so small that several of them have to be grouped 
together to elect one factory committee. Such a tiny unit is, however, 
more characteristic of the non-industrial establishments, such as hospitals 
or other medical institutions ; schools, colleges and universities, and 
research institutions ; and the local offices of government departments. 
As was the case also before the revolution, the characteristic industrial 
establishment (or “ plant in the industry of the USSR has thousands of 
workers employed in its various departments, in numerous separate 
buildings erected upon an extensive site, which often exceeds in area a 
square mile. Thus the Rostselmash Agricultural Machine ^Yorks at 
Rostov-on-Don, which is not by any means the largest plant, but which 
employs as many as 13,000 workers, has 32 separate shops, in which there 
are no fewer than 481 “ brigades Each brigade has its own meetings 
for discussion, and also for the election of its own trade union organiser 
aj»i“ educational organiser ”, these being usually unpaid officers. There 
should also be an unpaid “ dues-collector ” for each, and one or more 
“ insurance ” delegates. Each shop also holds its own shop meetings, at 
one of which a “ shop committee ” of seven members is elected for the 
ensuing half-year, with a president and a secretary. For the factory 
committee in this great establislunent the trade union members assemble 
half-yearly in their several “ shops ”, 32 in number, each of which elects 
one delegate, or in the larger shops two or three, making 51 altogether 
The total number of members of the 186,640 fabkoms and mestkoms in 
the USSR is estimated at something like two millions, to which must be 
added another million or so of members of the various sub-comraittecs or 
commissions working under these committees. Thus, apart from the 

c 

^ Speeih of Welcome to Foreign Delegates, by N. M. Sbvernik, General Secretary of the 
AUCCTU, delivered May 8, 19.13 (Moscow : Cooperative Vublishing Society of Foreign 
Workers in the USSR, 1933, p 6) The number of trade union groups given in Slivcniik’s 
speech to the Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress itself , see “ The Soviet Tiade 
Unions on the Threshold of the Second Five-Year Plan ” in Report of the Ninth Trade 
Union Congress (same publishers, p. 94). , 

“ A brigade may be a particular shift, or a group engaged on a common lob. 
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oiBccrs, paid and unpaid, at least 15 per cent of the trade union jnembers 
arc actively engaged in committee work.^ 

Tiade Union Elections in the USSR 

It must not be supposed that these trade uiuoii elections are tame and 
lifeless affairs. The resolutions of the Sixteenth All-Union Congress of the 
Communist Party, repeated in substance at the Fifth Plenum of the 
AUCCTU in 1931, went into elaborate detail as to the steps to be taken, 
in every establishment 111 every trade union in every part of the USSR, 
to make the election an occasion for a stirring campaign among all the 
wage-earners, 111 which the “ activists ” — ^those who actually took part in 
the campaigning work — numbered more than two millions ; in JIoscow 
alone more than 160,000.^ 

Nor was the trade union election campaign of 1931 an exceptional 
effort. In 1933 we find the AUCCTU, which is the apex of the trade union 
pyramid for the whole USSR, again issuing detailed instructions for a still 

1 It may bo noted that those popular meetings for trade union business (moludipg 
elections of delegates to other councils and committees) differ m the following respects 
from the mootings of workers, also held m the factories, offices or institutions but separately 
and at difterent dates, from which emanate the soviet hierarchy The trade union meeting 
(o) admits workers under eighteen, but is confined to those of all ages ooiilnbuting to the 
trade union , (i) its decisions within its omi sphere of action, and not contrary to law, 
can bo vetoed only by the higher authorities of the trade union hierarchy, not by those 
of the soviet hierarchy , (c) it has nothmg corresponding to the non-factory meetmgs 
where the so-called unorganised workers, bemg either domestic workeis or those who are 
not working for wage or salary, can vote for the soviet. 

The trade union meetings are invariably held on the promises of tlie factory, office or 
institution, which have to be placed gratuitously at the disposal of tlie trade union for 
this purpose, eithei in the evening or at some other time outside working hours that is 
most convenient to those entitled to attend. .Uthough the mmmiuin ago for admission 
to trade union nienibeiship is sixteen, only those who have attained the ago of eighteen 
are entitled to vote at elections. Those employed part time in more than one factoty,, 
office or mstituto may attend the meetings of all of them, but may vote only once at'any 
election 

® See Shvcriiik’s speech to Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress ( ' The Soviet Trade 
Unions on the Threshold of the Second Five-Year Plan ”, 1933, p 90). As an immediate 
outcome of this campaign throughout the USSR no fewer than 1,200,000 applications 
were made foi trade union membership, more than 150,000 for membership of the Young 
Communist League (Comsomols), and 160,000 for membership of the Communist Party. 
“ The lanks of the shock-workers were leinforcod by the addition of 920,000 new ivorkera. 
130,000 new shock-biigades and busmcss-accountmg brigades were organised and 2.30,000 
workers’ recoramondations submitted (to the managements) ... As a rcsidt of this 
campaign a number of entcrpiises began to overhaul their industrial and financial plans. 
Summing up the w'ork of the trade unions in connection with the election campaign we 
must say outright that in no other country save the USSR, in no other trade unions 
save those of the soviets, is there such a highly developed trade union democracy ” 
(ibid.). 

In the “ collective agreement campaign ” at Uniepropetrovsk m 1933, ‘ in preparatioi 
for the approaching Ninth Congrera of Tiado Unions ”, ‘ the -(0,000 workcis of the 
Dniopropetrovsk steel plant responded with gieat enthusiasm. Dining tins period 
282 new shock-brigades and 98 cost-accounting biigadcs were org.inisod The Communist 
Party recruited 286 now mombeis , 60 joined the trade union. Jfoio than 75 per cent ol 
the woikors attend tcchnieal schools” (pamphlet by L Kaiifmann, published by the 
Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign AVorkers in the US.SR, 1932 : see also Moscou 
News, weekly edition, March 23, 1932), ’* 
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greater v^mpaign.^ It commands that, for 1933, these elections “ must 
be made the occasion for resolute proletarian self-criticism, both through 
volimtary ‘ check-up ’ brigades of the workers, reviewing the work of their 
representatives, and through ‘ mass-accounting ’ meetings, where every 
trade union of&cial, from the group dues-oollector to the president of the 
factory (or ‘ plant ’) committee, must report, to union members and non- 
members alike, what he has accomplished during the year. The ‘ election 
campaign ’ must help in the drive against absenteeism, in training new 
workers and taking them into the union, and in spreading knowledge of 
constructive achievements. It should give a new impulse to socialist 
competition and shock-brigade work, as well as in action for improving 
workers’ livmg conditions. . . . All the work of the election campaign 
should be based on socialist competition between the various trade union 
groups within the plant (establishment), and between plants, for the best 
mobilisation of the working masses to carry out the Plan ; the greatest 
improvement in living conditions ; 100 per cent attendance at election 
meetings ; enrolment of new workers into the union.” Prior to the actual 
election meetings, there are to be preliminary “ accounting ” meetings, 
when every ofScer and representative must give an account of his steward- 
ship ; and also discussion meetings in the groups formed by brigades or 
shifts. The account of the work done must be put in the “ wall news- 
papers ”, which should be renewed daily whilst the campaign lasts ; and 
full use must be made of the radio, the movies, the local press, “ evenings 
of questions and answers ”, meetings of wives and children of workers, 
and so on, in order to “ mobilise the masses ” to take part in the elections 
and to understand the problems. To draw up the programme of the elec- 
tion campaign, and to fiz the dates of the various meetings, together with 
the publication of the names of candidates and the actual conduct of the 
-elation, will be the work of special election commissions for each shop 
and for the whole establishment, chosen by trade union members at the 
accounting or special meetings, and confirmed by the next higher trade 
union authority. Nominations may be made orally at a meeting, or by 
handing in a signed list of names. Five days before the election, the list 
of candidates must be posted in all main shops, departments, clubs, “ lied 
Corners ”, residential barracks and workmen’s trains, together with the 
production experience of, and the social work accomplished by each 
candidate, with the name of his nominator. At the election meeting there 
must be 75 per cent present of the trade union members actually working 
on that date. Voting is by show of hands, to be counted by special 
counters elected by the meeting. To be elected, a candidate must be 
approved by at least 60 per cent of the voters present. A mere plurality 
cannot elect. 

We havg no information as to the extent of the “ livehness ” of these 

* See the lengthy and detailed instructions for the “ election campaign ” published in 
the official trade union organ Trud, of which a summary appeared in the Moscow Daily 
News, December 12, 1932. * 
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trade union election campaigns throughout the whole country ;i and it 
may well be that, over so vast an area as the USSR, with electorates of 
very different habits and capacities, the well-meant instructions emanating 
from the highest trade union authority will not always be fully obeyed. 
But we have been impressed by various testimonies on the subject. The 
workers’ meetings are frequent and well attended, to the extent of 50, and 
sometimes even 76 per cent of the whole body, and by women as well as 
by men. They are the occasions for much unrestrained discussion of 
persons, as well as of industrial policy, and local conditions of life. There 
is a laudable desire to encourage the newer and younger members, and to 
recruit the committees with new blood. And — what seems to us very 
noteworthy — ^the members of the Communist Party, who undoubtedly 
constitute most of the “ activists ” giving liveliness to an election cam- 
paign, do not monopolise the places. On the contrary, they defimtely 
promote the election of a considerable number of “ non-Party ” candidates, 
in order, as they quite franldy say, to bring them effectively into the work 
of administration, which to be successful, needs to be based upon proper 
representation of the whole people.^ 

The total number of meetings in the USSR for the election of factory 
committees, even within each of the 164 trade unions, has not been 
ascertained, but is evidently very large — in some of these unions running 
into tens of thousands. For the entire eighteen milhon membership of 
the whole 164 unions, the number of such meetings concerned in the elec- 
tion of no fewer than 613,000 groups, brigades or shifts, and about one- 
third of that number of committees, must run into something like a 
million. As these members’ meetings are held at intervals throughout the 
year — ^though only once or twice a year for the purpose of electing the 
factory committee —their aggregate number, in the whole USSR, must be 
in the neighbourhood of five milhons in every twelve-month — certainly a 
broad popular base for the trade union hierarchy ! 

But these members’ meetings are much more than the base of a 
hierarchy. The political science student must not allow the excitement of 
the election campaigns in the trade unions to obscure the more solid daily 
work of the various committees and commissions, regional councils and 
central committees of each union, in which, as we have seen, apart from 
the salaried ofiicials, not fewer than a couple of million members are con- 
tinuously engaged. It must be remembered that the fabkom and mestkom 
have a large part to play in the current administration of the factory, 
ofiice or institution. The meetings for these purposes are frequent and 
lengthy, often with elaborate agendas, which differ from enterprise to 
enterprise. The manager or director, with the technicians most nearly 
concerned, meet, on terms of equality, the representatives of every grade 

* For the Rostov AgTicultiiral Machine Works (Rostsolmash) we happen to have the 
figures. Of the ol mombors of the factory committee, only 24 wore, in 1932, members 
of the Communist Party. Much the same proportion was found in the 32 shop committees, 
and among the 400 trade union officials {mostly unpaid). 
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in the fcstablishment. Often more striking to our wei^tem eyes than a 
factory Jheeting is the administration, by such a committee (mestkom) of a 
non-industrial institution. We ourselves attended, during our voyage, a 
meeting of the “ ship’s soviet ”, belonging to the Seafarers’ Trade Union, 
at which the captain laid the ship’.'! aeeoiints before the meeting of tlie 
entire crew and explained the items. One of the clectriciai' ^ presided, 
and all sections of the ship's company, including several men, were 
represented. As the accounts indicated a loss on the voyage, various 
criticisms were made on the expenses. One sanor asked why the ships 
used such a costly wharfage site on the Thames. The captain replied 
that it was worth the rent to be so near the butter market. One of the 
stewards asked why sucli a high speed had been maintained on the last 
voyage ; only to be told that a better price was expected for the cargo 
if it could reach the Thames before a specified day. Many other questions 
and answers followed. It was impossible not to be impressed with tlie 
educational value of the discussion, as well as by the complete sense of 
comradeship among all ranks, and the feeling of being engaged in a 
common task. 

We add another sample, in an account by an American nurse, of an 
ordinary meeting of the Medical Workers' Union in a Leningrad hospital. 
“ The routine meetings of these umons are apt to be vivid occasions, with 
a picturesque red-kerchiefed laundry worker in the chair, a woman doctor 
graduated from the Sorbonne as recording secretary, and committees 
including the tolerant, humorous-eyed director of the institution, who 
may have been a famous specialist fifteen years ago, an excitable young 
doctor who is equally enthusiastic for communism and for medical research, 
a sleepy stove-man whose high boots reek of poorly cured leather, and 
several rows of whispering, stolid nurses and orderlies. The meetings last 
..long into the night, as much of the detailed administration of the hospital 
or clinic is discussed and decided here. Complicated technical details have 
to be put into slow and simple language, a process often exacting heavy 
toll from the patience of the nimble-witted doctors, but when the session 
is at last over there has usually been worked out a rather remarkable under- 
standing of the situation, together with the intelligent cooperation of 
different groups among the staff. These union meetings are a real school 
of democracy.” ^ 

The Tiade Oman Factory Committee 

The trade union factory (FZK) or institution committee (fabkom or 
mestkom) of between 5 and 50 members, has important, varied and con- 
tinuous functions. Its plenum meetings may not be more frequent than 
once a quarter,® but it always elects annually a president and secretary, 
who in all the larger umts generally give their whole time to trade union 

1 Health Work in Somet Russia, by Anna .T. Haines, p 33 

® In the large industrial plants the committees of the various shops, shifts or brigades, 
to which reference has already been made, usually meet three or four times a month, 
independently of the meetmgs of the fabkom. 
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work ; and a presidium of half a dozen to a dozen members, whu|ii usually 
meets every week or two.^ It undertakes, as regards all those employed 
in the factory, office or institution, the detailed administration of the 
various branches of social insurance ; the arrangements for sending 
workers to convalescent or holiday homes ; the management of the factory 
club, the factory canteen or dining-rooms, and any factory cultural under- 
takings, and even the allocation among the workers of theatre and concert 
t’ -kets placed at their disposal. For any or all of these duties separate 
commissions may be appointed, on which trade union members not elected 
to the factory committee may be asked to serve.® The officers and pre- 
sidium of the committee are in constant relations with the management 
of the factory, office or institute, over which they have no actual control, 
but which must always inform the factory committee of proposed changes, 
discuss with them any of the workers’ grievances, hear their suggestions, 
and generally consult with them as to the possibility of increasing the out- 
put, lessening waste and diminishmg cost. It is the factory committee 
which organises shock brigades, and, on behalf of the workers, enters into 
“ socialist competition ” with other factories, offices or institutions, as to 
which can achieve the most during a given period. 

Collective Bargaimng in the U8SB 

The soviet trade unions play such a large part in social administration, 
and have so many different functions, that the foreign observer is apt to 
underestimate the amount and the importance of their work in collective 
bargaining. Far from there being less collective bargaining in the USSR 
than in Great Britain or the United States, or in Germany before the 
Hitlerite dictatorship, there is actually very much more than in any other 
country in the world. To make this clear we must anticipate what will be 
explained in greater detail in our subsequent chapter entitled “ PlamaaU- 
Production for Community Consumption 

In the USSR, as in every country in which trade unionism has passed 
from the stage of small local combinations to that of national unions com- 
prising whole industries, the standard time-rates in each industry are 
settled, not by the several establishments or localities in which the 
industry is carried on, but in negotiations between committees representing 
respectively the whole of the workers and the whole of the managements 
in the country. So far as concerns the basic rates of time wages in each 

^ Among tho usual subcommiUoes or commissions under tlie factory committee are 
those (1) foi tho protection of workors and tho promotion of then health, ineluding safe- 
guarding of machineiy, housmg, day nurseiics, lost-liousos, etc ; (2) foi •* culfiual- 
educational matters”, including technical classes, libiancs, wall ncu^papc^s, thcatio 
tickets, etc. , (3) ivage assossments’and disputes, (4) pioduction, induding all possible 
impioioments m pioduclmty, (5) auditing, (G) linance, (7) inltinatiou.il uoikcrs’ 
lelief : (8) cooperative society ; (!)) club management, and often m.ini otheis 

‘ Those who give then whole time to tiade union duties icceitc fioiii tiado union funds 
salaries equal to their earnings in tho factory. All olhcis aio .illouod ‘ lime oft ”, u ithout 
any objection by tho management, without loss of pay, to poifoim any duties for which 
their fellow-workmen have chosen them. * 
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union, a%i the coefficient of increase to be applied to these for the ensuing 
year throughout the whole of soviet industry, this collective bargaining is 
concentrated, in the main, in one prolonged and manifold discussion, in 
the early months of each year, between the AUCCTU and the ccutr.il 
committees of all the 154 trade unions, on the one hand, and the rcin-e- 
sentatives of the Sovnarkom and the managements of the various trusts 
and public services on the other. The note in these discussions is not one 
of conflict and struggle between two hostile parties, each endeavouiing to 
deprive the other of something to which it clings for its own benefit, but 
rather one of objective examination of the statistical facts and the con- 
siderations of public policy, to which both parties agree to defer. Tlie 
peculiar feature of the soviet collective agreements said a trade union 
representative, “ is the absence of the enemy party.’’ It is, indeed, not 
so much a new rate of wages that has to be determined as the General 
Plan ” of soviet industry for the ensuing year or years, in which, as will 
be explained in a subsequent chapter, the amount of wages is only one 
of several determimng factors. The collective bargaining of the trade 
unions is far from being merely series of tussles between “ labour ” and 
“ capital ”, as to the shifting boundary-line between wages and profits. 
What emerges from the discussions is specific allocation of the entire net 
product of the community’s industry, arrived at by agreement as to the 
nature and amount of the aggregate sums to be set aside for particular 
objects of common concern. Although there is no tribute of rent or profit 
to be abstracted, it is recognised that the whole produce cannot be dis- 
tributed as “ personal wages A substantial part must annually be 
devoted not only to repairs and making good the depreciation of plant, 
but also to the extension of the nation’s industry, and the bmlding and 
equipping of additional mines, factories, ships and railways. This expan- 
,lsnn is universally recognised as necessary, not merely to meet the 
clamorous demand of the workers themselves for additional commodities 
but also in order to make the USSR as far as possible independent of the 
hostile capitalist states. There is no limit within view to this effects e 
demand for more goods, and better ; and as we shall show, in a subsetjuem; 
chapter, there is no reason to suppose that any such limit will ever appear. 
It IS. indeed, one of the essential conditions of “ Planned Production for 
Commumty Con.sumption ” that it provides for the popular demand being 
always “ efiective demand ”, either for commodities and services, or for 
holidays and a shortening of the hours of labour. But the annual increase 
of industry is necessarily limited by the. forces then and there available, 
and in particular by the labour power of the ever-increasing population, 
swollen by the peasants whom the mechanisation of agriculture is con- 
stantly dispensing with. Here the statistics annually worked out by the 
State Planning Commission carry irresistible weight. It is to no one’s 
interest to waste any of the labour force that Avill be available, and thin 
allow unemployment to recur. Then there are the necessary overhead 
charges ” of the nation to be provided for ; the cost of oil the governmeni 
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departments, national defence, and tke administration of iustice:/togetlier 
Wh a matter in which, the workers of the USSR are more keenly interested 
than those of any other country, namely, scientific exploration and research. 
Here, too, the calculation is largely a matter of statistics of how much can 
be immediately undertaken out of the programme already decided on by 
■^the people’s representatives. Finally there is the total estimated cost of 
the extensive and ever-expandmg social services, including not only the 
whole educational and “ pre-school ” system, with all its maintenance 
scholarships ; the far-fiung state medical service in its innumerable forms ; 
the endless task of sanitation and rehousing for the whole population ; the 
constanily growing social insurance to which the workers make no indi- 
vidual contribution ; the publicly organised provision for physical and 
mental recreation of every kind, and so on. This whole expenditure — 
now amounting to about 50 per cent of what the workman draws in cash 
as his wages — is significantly known as the “ socialised wage ”. It is 
always the subject of trade union pressure, but of pressure for its increase, 
notivithbtanding the obvious fact that every kopek of increase lessens the 
balance that is available for distribution as “ personal wages ”. For it is 
the whole of what remains, after the above-named “ cuts ” have been 
made from the estimated product of the year, that the trade unions accept 
as the lump sum available for the personal wages of the whole aggregate 
of workers by hand or by brain. It is the amount of this residue divided 
by the total number of workers that enables the coefficient of increase of 
standard time wages — ^the percentage by which last year's wage-rates can 
be augmented — ^to be calculated. 

Exactly how this aggregate wage-fund shall be shared among the whole 
army of workers employed at wages or salaries is left, very largely, to be 
worked out by the central committees of the 154: trade unions, in consulta- 
tion with their joint body, the All-Union Central Committee of Trailft*— 
Unions (AUCCTU). We can give here only a brief summary of the way 
it is done, leaving to our subsequent chapter entitled “ In Place of Profit ” 
a fuller exposition alike of principle and practice. It must here suffice to 
say that the trade unionists in the USSR, after various experiments in the 
nature of “ trial and error ”, agree in a common system of grading, which 
is continually being better adjusted to the techmeal peculiarities and the 
changing circumstances of the various localities in which each industry is 
carried on. Separate provision has to be made for the remuneration, on 
the one hand, of apprentices and other novices, and such indispensable 
but non-material workers as gatekeepers and clerks ; and, on the other, 
for that of specialist technicians and administrators, all of whom, it Mill 
be remembered, are members ^f the trade union concerned. In all these 
cases it has become plain to all concerned that the decisive factor is the 
necessity of attracting to each industry and each locality the nec cssary 
“ cadres ” of each kind of sldll and ability. The pioblcm is not one of 
trying how little the indispensable people can be got for, but of discover- 
ing by what inducements and special provision for training the existing 
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shoriage^n these “ cadres ” can be most effectively diminished. Then the 
main body of manual workers are divided into eight or more grades, as 
may be found most suited to the industrial processes ; grades not accord- 
ing to craft or function, hut according to degrees of skill or capacity, very 
largely based on its relative scarcity. The grades are, in fact, grades of 
wage-rates ; fixed according to what is called “ social value ”, which moans, 
in effect, according to the relative scarcity of any particular kind of capacity 
to perform the operations required. Tliese graded wage-rates rise by 
steps from one for the unskilled worker to two, four or eight times that 
amount per month for different degrees of skill or capacity. Any worker 
may enter any grade for which he can perform the work. The zealous 
and ambitious young man in the lowest grade (say grade one) may at 
any time claim to be promoted to grade two. “ Very well,” is the response, 
“ 3 ’ou can have a fortnight’s trial. If in that time you make good, to the 
satisfaction of the management and of the trade union official, you will 
remain in grade two, and draw its higher rate of wage. If not, you will 
revert to your lower grade.” Presently the worlcman claims to be able to 
proceed to grade four, when the same procedure is gone through. The 
result is that a very large proportion of the jmung workers — in one factory 
we were told, it ran up to 90 per cent — are found to be voluntarily studying 
in evening classes (which charge no fees), endeavouring to improve 
their qualifications ”. As there is no risk of unemployment, and as all 
the workers in each industry are in one and the same union, there are no 
“ demarcation ” disputes As every increase in skill and capacity means 
increase of output and decrease of “ spoilage ” or waste, the management, 
and equally the trade union, has nothing but welcome for its unskilled 
labourers turning themselves into skilled mechanics, and even into 
scientifically educated engineers. All that is essential is that the growth 
" of -net output should at least keep pace with the increased wage-bill. 

So much for the principles and methods by which the collective bar- 
gaining over the national wage-rates is conducted. But in all industries, 
and in every country, the sphere of collective bargaining comprises much 
more than the national scale of wage-rates. Over all the rest of the field, 
it is the local organisations of each union in the USSR that enter into 
protracted discussions with the management of the particular factory in 
which the members are working. In the first place, there is the perpetual 
business of fixing the piecework rates for each task or process. Here the 
national timework rale for each hour's work has to be translated into an 


equivalent payment for each job, so that any worker accepted for employ- 
ment, and not subject to any physical disability, should be able, with 
ordmary diligence, to earn at least the standard rate for each month. 
What IS indispensable in fixing piecework rates is equality as between 
different tasks or processes. Those workers who work more quickly or 
more efficiently, than the common man will, with the full approval of 
the management, and to the eventual advantage of every person in the 
factory, take homo higher earnings, which are amply compensated for 
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by the increased output by which everybody gains. In the t]|BSE it is , 
the trade union’s own official, the rate-fixer for whose training in the ' 
principles and practice of rate -fixing the trade union lias often paid, who 
has the initiative and the greatest influence in fixing the piecework rates, 
on the basis of equality between different jobs, and of equivalence, for 
the common man of ordinary diligence, of the earnings by time and by 
the piece. The management has its own olficials, who may object to any 
proposed rate as not conforming to these principles. If the experts on 
each side cannot agree, the matter goes to arbitration. But, m the USSR, 
the management has no pecuniary inducement to “ cut ” the rates ! 

We have, however, far from completed the exploration of the sphere 
of collective bargaining in the USSR. For the workman in that land of 
proletarian dictatorship, the factory is not merely the place in which he 
earns a toilsome wage. It is very largely the centre of his life. It often 
provides his dwelling-place and his club, his children’s nursery-school and 
kindergarten, his own and his wife’s technical classes, their excursions on 
free days and their annual vacations, their extensive and varied social 
insurance. All these things and much else are dealt with by the trade 
union. What is novel and unexpected is to find them matters of collective 
bargaimng with the factory management, to be provided, wholly or partly 
by the management itself, as part of the overhead charges of the under- 
taking, though almost entirely administered by the trade union com- 
mittees. The foreign observer is surprised to find the safety and amenity 
of the places of work, the provision of hospital and sanatorium beds, the 
measures taken for the prevention of accidents, the provision of additional 
or better dweUmg accommodation for the persons employed, the establish- 
ment of crdches and kindergartens for the young children ; the workmen’s 
clubhouse and the technical classes provided to enable them to improve 
their qualifications — and many other matters of importance to the worVi 
men’s daily life, dealt with in the detailed agreement (koldogovor) drawn 
up annually in March between the management and the various workmen’s 
committees, in time to allow the management to provide, in the budget 
for the factory operations, the necessary increases in factory expenditure, 
which have all to find their place in the General Plan. These increases 
are sometimes considerable. “ Four million roubles ”, we read. “ have 
been granted for workers' housing by the Petrovsk and Lenin metal 
plant of Dniepropetrovsk, according to the Planning Department of the 
AUCCTU. Two more children’s nurseries will be built. The workers, in 
turn, agree to increase output 38 per cent. Their wages will go up 24 
per cent. Metal workers up to now have occupied the nineteenth place 
on the wage list. In the pregent wage revisions they will be clc\ ated to 
third place.” ^ As there are no tributes to private persons of rent or 
profit out of which these expenses can be drawn, the argument turns on 
the necessary limits to such a disposal of the aggregate product, and the 

* Pamphlet by L. Kaufmann (Cooperative Publisliiiig Hociety of Poioign Workoia m 
USjSR, 1932) ; aeo Moscow News, weekly edition, llareh 2S, 1932. 
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mutual ^lation of the shares allotted respectively to these “ socialised 
wages ” and the “ personal wages 

In these annual discussions with the management of each factory, it 
is astonishing to see how large is the proportion of the workmen who 
are drawn in to take part. In March 1932 Shvuruik said : “ The attend- 
ance of workers and employees at the meetings where drafts of the new 
collective agreements were discussed has, in a number of enterprises, been 
as high as 95 or 100 per cent. The number of workers who took part in 
drawing up the collective agreement at the ‘ Hammer and Sickle ’ plant 
amounted to 98 6 per cent ; at the Stalingrad Tractor plant, 97 per cent ; 
at the' ‘ Red October ’, 97 per cent ; at the Yaroslav Brake plant, 100 per 
cent ; at the Shinsky Textile plant, 100 per cent.” ^ Even if this partici- 
pation in the collective bargaining, of practically the entire local member- 
ship of the trade union, amounts to no more than attendance at the 
meetings, listening to the speeches, occasionally asking questions, and then 
improtestmgly adopting a unammous decision, this must be admitted to 
be in itscK no little political education, and not a bad method of arousing 
in the rank and file that “ consciousness of consent ” which is necessary 
to effective democracy. Moreover, the treaty is never unilateral. “ An 
agreement made by soviet workers ”, writes a trade union representative. 
“ IS in reahty a promise they make to themselves and their fcllow-w orkers 
to fulfil certain self-determined conditions. No outside coercive power 
exists ... In capitalist countries collective agreements are the armistice 
terms of two hostile forces. In the negotiations the employers strive to 
force the worst possible conditions on the workers. . . . Here there is no 
enemy. No one tries to give as httle as he can for as much as ho can.” ^ 

Apart, however, from the annual discussions, there is a great deal of 
collective bargaining going on throughout the whole year. New deter- 
- .mipations of piecework rates have to be made for novel jobs ; there may 
be special bonuses to be given for particular jobs or exceptional service ; 
and there is the inevitable stream of complaints from individual workmen 
about real or imaginary ill-treatment, expressing discontent with tlie 
piecework rates for their particular jobs, or appealing against dismissril 
or other disciplinary action. Actual suspension of work by a strike is, 
by this time, practically unknown ; but this does not mean that theie 
are no divergences of view between the management and whole groups 
of workmen. As we have already mentioned, any such dispute is promptly 
referred to what is popularly termed “ the triangle ”, an arbitration court 
within the factory, office or institution, formed for each occasion and 

1 Pamphlet by L. Kaufmann (Cooperative Pubhbhing Society of Foreign Workci.-, m 
USSK, 1932), Bee Moscow News, weekly edition, March 28, 1932. 

® Shvormk’s speech in Bepoit of Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933, pp 64-03. 

These koldogovor ”, or annual agreements between tbe factory employees and tlie 
factory management, are elaborate and lengthy printed documents. That of the lied 
Plough ” works at Moscow for 1933 ran to 70 pages, 16mo , that of the Eleotroeomlunat 
to 39 pages ; that of the First iState Factory of Spare Parts to 44 pages , and that of the 
Bailwaj- Transport Workers Union to 64 pages. Wo print in the appendix a slightly 
abbreviated translation of the koldogovor of a large factory at Gorki. 
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composed of a representative of tke management, a leading offic^ of the 
trade union within the establishment and the local official of the cell or 
group within the establishment consisting of members of the Communist 
Party. This informal domestic tribunal almost invariably settles the 
dispute on common-sense lines, in a way that is accepted by the disputants. 
Either party could, however, always appeal to the RKK (workers' control 
commission) on which there sit members of the trade unions as well as 
officers of tlie trusts ; or, indeed, to the Commissariat (ministry) of Labour 
of the constituent republic within the territory of which the establishment 
is situated, and even, ultimately, to the People’s Commissar for Labour 
of the USSli.^ Now that these People’s Commissars, whom the AUCCTU 
has always nominated, have been superseded by the AUCCTU itself, it 
is to this highest trade union body that such an appeal would be made. 

It IS, however, one thing to get the obligations of the management to 
the workers and those of the workers to the management enshrined in a 
“ koldogovor ”, or mutual agreement for the year, and quite another 
thing to get these reciprocal obligations exactly and punctually fulfilled. 

“ There are still ”, observed Shvernilc at the Ninth All-Union Trade Union 
Congress in 1932, “ a number of very real defects in the way of collective 
agreements to be handled The most important of these defects is the 
absence of a systematic method of checking up the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions undertaken under the collective agreement both by the workers 
and by the administration. Many trade union organisations do nothing 
from year’s end to year’s end but record the fact that both parties to 
the agreement have failed to fulfil their obligations, thus limiting their 
activities to the campaign for the conclusion of a new agreement — a 
campaign which is conducted but once a year. This sort of thing must be 
put a stop to once and for all. It should be the everyday duty of all 
trade union organisations to check up the way the collective agreemont^^ 
are being fulfilled. We must succeed in making both our economic bodies 
and our trade union organisations fulfil all the obligations of the collective 
agreement. Only then can the collective agreement become a real weapon 
in the struggle of the whole working class for the fulfilment of the industrial 
and financial plan, for raising the productivity of labour and for impro^ung 
the material and general living conditions of the workers.” ® 

Thus the factory committee has extensive and important duties 
throughout the year. For all this business, including the desk work and 
interviewing by its officers, and committee and members’ meetings, the 
enterprise which it serves is required to allocate convenient and properly 
furnished premises with heating and lighting, all free of charge.® 

1 In 1928-1929 there were still as many as 47 strikes sent up for consideration by the 
People’s Commissar for Labour. In 1929-1930 there were only 7 (Die i ussisrltm Oeuerk- 
schaflin, by Michael Jakohson, 1932, xi- 164). 

In both years the number was insigiiilicant for so ^ ast an area ns the L’HSI? .and for so 
many millions of trade unionists, emploj od in tenor fifteen thousand sepai ate establishments. 

- Shseiiiik’s bpceeh in llepmt of Xtnih Tiadi> JJtiwn Conqtc'-'t. 19 ii, pp. 64-65. 

’ Tlie Labour Code of 1932, section l.i, ordains that “ tlie management of the iindor- 
takmg, institution or entorpiise shall grant tEe committee (fabkom) the use of a room fiee 
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Tlio ^ctory committee, by means of volimteer “ dues-collectors ” 
collects tlie trade union contributions of the whole of the trade union 
members within the factory, office or institution. These contributions — 
at one time paid by the management as a charge on the undertaking — are 
now fixed by the highest delegate congress of each union, and may include 
extra subscriptions for special funds for educational activities, various 
sorts of ■' mutual aid ” and sundry voluntary associations, to which only 
a part of the trade union members belong.^ By new regulation of the 
AUCCTU, dating from September 1, 1933, the trade union dues have 
been universally reduced to a fixed one per cent of wages, whilst the 
number and amount of other contributions arc cut down to a minimum. 
Trade union members may belong to several societies, but may not pay 
subscriptions to more than two.^ Membership dues are now universally 
collected by the sale of stamps to be affixed to the members’ trade union 
cards. 

of charge, ■n-ith the necessary equipment, heatmg and lighting, both for the business of 
the committee itself and for general and delegate meetings 

^ “ Where the S3'stem of individual payment of contriliutions is m force (now nearly 
universal) it is generally considered necessary to have one collector (presumably thus 
engaged only after his da3-’s work] for every 20 or 30 members The collector makes one 
round a month Besides the trade union contributions properly so called, ho also coUcefs 
other contributions (clubs, mutual aid societies, various associations) and gives a tem- 
porary receipt to the pa3-er, uhoso account book ho takes and transfers to the factory 
committee concerned. The faotor3- committee subsequently issues official receipts for the 
payments made In many organisations, however, these airangemonts work badl3' ; m 
certam oases, in older to 8implif3' the work of the collectors, proposals and experiments 
have been made in paying oontiibutions by means of stamps specially issued for iho 
purpose ” (The T/ade Union Movement in Soviet Russia, I.B 0., League of Nations, 
1927, p. 82). 

It took a long time to put on a proper footing all trade unions and in all parts of the 
USSR the S3'stem of individual pa3’ment of trade union dues, in substitution of the former 
B3'atem of automatic deductions from wages. Not until the Seventh AU-Union Congress 
- -T rade Unions (1926) could it bo reported as completed The scale then fixed was 30 
kopeks per month for all receiving not exceeding 25 roubles per month earnings, rising 
gradually to 10 roubles per month on eammgs exccedmg 400 roubles per month. The 
trade union may, with the consent of tho JJl-Union Congress of the particular union 
(AZRG), add a supplement not raising the total contribution to more than 4 per cent of 
the highest grade of earnings. This supplement is often from one-half per cent to two 
per cent of tho monlhl3' earnings, and is usuall3’ devoted to the expenses of tho fabkom 
or mestkom Of tho regular dues, 10 per cent is usually allocated for the expenses of the 
lateral or inter-umon organisations, whilst the remainder provides for tho upper stages 
of the vortical hierarchy, particularly tho All-Union Congress of each trade union, and the 
central committee which it elects (ZK). There are often small special funds for cultural 
activities, and (now less frequent) for unomplo3'ment and tho occasional small strikes 
(Die tussischen Gewerlcscliajlen, by Michael Jakobson, 1932, p. 127 , Soviet Trade Unions, 
by Robert W. Dunn, 1928. p 70). 

“ Resolutions of the TSIK, Sovnarkom and VTSSPS of August 16, 1933 • see Izvestia, 
August 17, 1933. Trade union members’ dues to the Communist Party (to which between 
one and two millions of them belong) wore at the sanje time fixed as under : 

20 koiieks on a wage or salary up to 100 roubles 


60 „ „ 


of 101 to 1.30 roub 

1 rouble „ 

»t 

„ 150 to 200 „ 

1 50 roubles ,, 


„ 201 to 250 „ 

2 

ri 

„ 251 to 300 „ 

2 per cent „ 

V 

„ 301 to 500 „ 

3 ,, ,, 

ft 

„ above 500 „ 
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Not without warrant can it be claimed by an American obf^rver thlat 
“ the trade union fabkom is a growing force in the Soviet Union. It 
brings workers not only into the unions, but into the whole economic 
activity of the country. It is the principal organ of workers’ democracy 
111 a government and an industrial system operated by and for workers. 
In no other country does this t3rpe of workers’ council have so much 
power ... In no other country does it have such varied and important 
functions. Nowhere do its members have so much freedom and responsi- 
bility as in the USSR. It acts as the fundamental contact point through 
which the worker begins to take part m factory as well as in social life, 
to exercise his rights as a worker in this community ; and to participate 
111 building up the nationalised industries.” ^ 

The. Regional Council of the Trade Union 

The next stage to the factory committee in each trade umon hierarchy 
in all but the smaller unions is now the regional council, representing all 
the establishments belonging to the particular trade union within a par- 
ticular area, which is generally coterminous with the soviet area of the 
oblast, or in the case of the largest cities, with the city itself, but is some- 
times demarcated so as to correspond more conveniently with the geo- 
graphical distribution of the establishments belonging to the union.* 
Altogether there are, among the hundred larger trade unions, approxi- 
mately 900 regional councils. 

The trade union regional council is elected by a delegate meeting repre- 
senting the factory committees of all the establishments belonging to that 
particular trade union within the region. This delegate meeting meets 
as a plenum very infrequently, and usually only when it has to elect its 
president and secretary, who always give their whole time to their trade 
union work, with a presidium of half a dozen members, for whose desk- 
work and meetings the regional council of each trade union maintains 
everywhere its own regional office. 

^ Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dnun, 1928, p. 45. 

* It wuB laid down at the Second Irade Union Congioss in 1919 that “ the t 3 -pe of 
organisation which best corresponds to the fundamental duties of the trade union move- 
ment must embody All-Russian central unions, with sections and sub-sections in the 
provinces (linked up by inter-trade union councils based on the formation of the All- 
Russian council and factory committees, or emploj'ees’ committees in non-industrial 
undertakings) The territorial division into sections and sub-scctions is to bo determined 
b 5 ' the central organ of the All-Russian tiado union concerned, and everj' attention is 
to bo given to tho geographical distribution and numerical importance of the various 
industrial groups. At the same time tho division into groups must correspond as far as 
liossible with the admimstrative areas of the country ” (The Trade Union Movement in 
Soviet Russia, International Labour Office, League of Nations, 1927, p. 57) 

We gather that m each trade union the subsectional council has boon abandoned and 
the sectional councils are now stylotl regional councils, above which there are, in the smaller 
constituent republics, for some of the trade unions, republic councils, which (together 
with the regional councils of the RRFSR) elect an All-Union Coiigioss of the particular 
trade union (AZRG), from ivliich a central committee fur the union (ZK) is chosen. 

In the reorganisation of 1934, so far as concerns the 49 smaller unions, tho regional 
council has gone tho way of tho subsectional council, thus bunging tho central committee 
of each of these unions in immediate contlSct with all its fabkoms or mestkoms. 


g2 
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The iSIpst interesting function of the regional council of each trade 
union and one to which we shall presently refer may bo that of entering 
into lateral relations with the other unions within the region. 

TAp Itepubhc Council of each Trade Union 

The highest stage of the trade union hierarchies within the six smaller 
constituent republics (not in the RSFSR) is the congress of delegates 
elected, in the hundred or so larger unions, by all the regional councils 
which the particular union has within the area of the republic ; and 111 
the forty-nine smaller unions which have no regional councils by the 
factory or institution committees. Such trade unions may thus enjoy 
several “ republic ” congresses, being one for each of the smaller constituent 
republics in which the particular trade umon has a considerable and 
completely organised membership. 


The All-Umon Congress of each Tiade Union ^ 

Each trade union has still to create its central organ for the adminis- 
tration of the afEairs of its whole USSR membership from the Baltic to 
the Pacific. Each trade union accordingly has its own “ All-Union ” 

_ congress, formed of delegates chosen by its several congresses of the highest 
grade, in the RSFSR those of the regions, whether cities or oblasts or, m 
the six smaller republics, those of the constituent republics over which its 
own membership is spread. This All-Union delegate congress (AZR6), 
which varies in size according to the magnitude of the aggregate member- 
ship of the trade umon, meets usually only every other year for a few days’ 
general discussion and for the election of a standing central council (ZK) 
and of the usual president, secretary and presidium, by whom the supreme 
administration of the trade union is practically conducted. It is this 
- "’i^ hnrity by which, in close consultation with the USSR joint trade union 
organ stdl to be described (AUCCTU), are arranged the dozen or two grades 
of wage-rates applicable to as many grades of workers, among which, 
with some local variations and various exceptional cases, the entire 
membership of the trade union finds itself working. Moreover, it is this 
All-Union authority for each trade union that, in similar close consultation, 
actually conducts on behalf of its entire membership between the Baltic 
and the Pacific — so far as concerns the standard wage-rates in the several 
trade unions ; the coefiBcient of increase to be adopted for the ensuing year, 
and the aggregate of wages and salaries in the USSR — the collective 
bargaining between the trade umon and the organs representing the 
Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars for the USSR, together with Gosplan, 
and the various trusts directing the nationalised industries It was 
authoritatively laid down in 1932 that “ the central committees of the 
unions must concentrate their efforts primarily upon questions of regulat- 
ing wages and settling rates and categories, upon the organisation of 

' The teim ‘ All-Umon ” mvanably means the -whole of the USSR ; never all trade 
unions. 
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labour and production, upon housing construction, upon the Improve- ' 
ment of the working and living conditions of their members 

But although this hierarchy of trade union councils, from the brigade 
or shift or shop, through the factory or institution committees, and the 
regional councils, right up to the trade union authorities of each republic 
and those for the whole of the USSR, undoubtedly serves to unite the 
whole membership of each union, and to concentrate its final influence, 
it must not be supposed that there is any corresponding dissipation of 
authority in the settlement of pohey. It was quite definitely laid down 
by the Ninth All-Umon Congress of Trade Unions that “ the republican, 
regional and district councils of trade unions, while not renouncing responsi- 
bihty for problems of wages, production, etc., must give up the duplica- 
tion and replacement of union organisation, and concentrate their major 
attention upon checking the fulfilment of the directives of the Party, thegocern- 
ment and the Ald-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 

The AU-TJnton Congress of Trade Unions 

There is, it wiU be seen, yet a higher and in some ways even more 
important body than the supreme USSR authority for each trade umon, 
namely, a congress acting, not for one union only, but for the whole of 
the 154 unions, and for their aggregate membership throughout the USSR. 
This joint congress, the authority for soviet trade unionism as a whole, 
is made up of a couple of thousand delegates elected approximately in 
proportion to trade union membership, by the several congresses, whether 
regional or republic or All-Union, of the 154 trade unions, or rather by 
their highest elected committees. This All-Union Trade Union Congress 
meets only every other year, for general discussion and for the election 
of an All-Uiiion Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), and of 
the invariable president, secretary and presidium. 

The All-Union Congress of Trade Unions is, however, no mere parade, 
but a live forum of popular discussion. We quote a description by an 
American observer in 1926. “ Walk into a congress of Russian workers, 
the last (seventh) All-Union Congress of the AUCCTU for example. One 
finds about 1600 delegates present. They are not, as in many countiics, 
aU the representatives of the central committees of national unions. In 
fact all of them were elected at provincial congresses, and two-thirds of 
them are men and women from the provinces. About one-sixth of them 
have come directly from the lathe and the loom and the plough. Only 
one-sixth are officials from the higher ranks of the national unions, who 
have been selected at provincial congresses. Some thirty-tliree national- 
ities are represented, and mearly one hundred women delegates are 
present.” ® 

But important and influential as may be the discussions at tin* All- 
Union Congress of Trade Unions, the fact that it meets only ever)' other 

1 Sepoil of Kmth All-Union Congress ^Tiade Unions, 1932, p. 386. * Ibid. 

® Soviet Trade Unions, by Kobert W. Uunn, 1928, p. 162. 
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year necSfesarily throws all its powers into the hands of the central com- 
mittee (AUCCTU) that it elects. Although this central committee itself 
meets as a plenum only every few months, ^ the officers, instructed and 
supervised by the presidium, and giving their whole time to the work, are 
almost continuously engaged tlu'oughout the year, largely in dealing with 
minor issues that arise between the different unions, and in adjusting 
differences and divergences likely to become injurious or acute. But the 
most important function of these inter-union officers is to centralise and 
supervise the collective bargaining between the central representatives of 
the several trade unions and the committees and officials reprcsc-nling the 
Sovnarkom (or Cabinet) of People’s Commissars, Gosplan, and the various 
state trusts and other enterprises, especially in the annual settlement, 
and the continuous detailed adjustment, of the General Plan. It was this 
body, for instance, that made the momentous collective agreement with 
the Supreme Economic Council in September 1931, for the fundamental 
remodelling of the wage scales in the coal and iron and steel industries, 
by which the difference between the earnings of skilled and unskilled 
workers was greatly enlarged and the higher grades were better remuner- 
ated, as a means of increasing the total prodnetmty.^ It is, in fact, this 
body as the repository of the power conveyed from the (literally) millions 
of members’ meetings all over the USSB, through the whole hierarchy 
of councils of each of the 154 gigantic trade unions, that exercises the 
effective government of the trade union movement. “ The All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) ”, it was authoritatively 
declared, must base all its work directly upon the work of the central 
committees of the trade unions, furnishing them with concrete aid, and con- 
stantly checking and providing concrete leadership for their activity. . . .” 
“The congress instructs the AUCCTU to take all necessary measures 
— i^isard improving financial discipline, insisting on prompt payment of 
membership dues, and improving the financial relations between the 
central committees of the trade unions and the AUCCTU, in the direction 
of increasing independence of the industrial unions.” ® 

* There wore six plenums of the AUCCTU between the Eighth All-Union Trade Union 
Congress in 1928-1929 and the Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress in 1931 . during a 
most important period of reorganisation. 

The plenum was. in 1934, directed to meet regularly every two months. Its member- 
ship was at the same time reduced from 502 to 338, in spite of the divi.sion of llio 47 trade 
unions into as many as 154. 

^ New jilethods of Worh, Xetv Methods of Leadership, by J. Gralio (Coopciatiie I’lib- 
lishing Society of Foreign Workers in USSR, Mo.scow, 1933), p 31. 

® Report of Xinth All-Union Cong) e^s of Trade Unions, 11)32, p. 281 A recent develop- 
ment of the AUCCTU has been the formation of a Foreign Bureau ” (Iiisnab) in order 
to maintain a closer contact with the foreign workers egiployod in the USSR and to investi- 
gate their complamts. Such a tiado union Foreign Bureau exists actively in JIoscou and 
IS supposed to o.MSt in every tiade union District or City Council in which there are foitigii 
workers with an “■ Tnsnab Control Commission ” elected by the foreign woikers themselves 
These are not to interfeie inih the functions of other trade union oiganisations, but to 
bring the foreign uorkers into closer contact with these organisations, and to see to it 
that all their giievanees are promptly dcolt w^th {Moscow Daily News, May 10, 1932). 

The uork of the AUCCTU in 1934 was reorganised into 9 departments, namely: 
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And the AXJCCTU does not hesitate to strike hard when it is Necessary. 
When the Central Committee of the Union of Workers in the Sugar 
Industry had allowed the organisation of that union to go to pieces, and 
had failed altogether to prevent all sorts of malpraetices in the state farms 
of Soyuz&akhar, where so many of its members were employed, the 
AUCCTU itself discovered what was going on. The presidium of the 
AUCCTU presented a damning report to the plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Union of Workers in the Sugar Industry, in which a drastic 
change in leadersliip was demanded. The members of the union plenum' 
were convinced, and substituted a new presidium for that which had so 
hopelessly failed.^ 

Laletal Struclme in USSR Trade Unionism 

So far wo have described only the vertioal hierarchy of the trade 
umons, by which the stream of power may be said to pass from the 186,640 
factory and local committees (fabkom and mestkom), elected in the 
innumerable members’ meetings, right up to the 154 central committees 
of the several unions and the single central committee representing all of 
them, the AUCCTU — there to be transformed into the authority by which 
the whole eighteen million trade umonists between the Baltic and the 
Pacific are governed. We have, however, yet to notice the etiiially elabor- 
ate lateral structure at each stage of the vertical hierarchy, by means of 
which the activities of the various trade union committees within each 
local area are coordinated, and mter-union conflicts are avoided. The 
factory and local committees (fabkom and mestkom) of the establishments 
belonging to one trade union within the area of a city or a district may 
send delegates to a city or district committee for that particular trade 
union. But sueli an organisation will deal only with matters relating to 
the one trade union, and is not universal. What is universal, in every 
large city and every industrialised district outside the cities, is a distAco— 
trade umon council, formed of delegates, either from the city or district 
committees of particular trade unions where such exist, or, more usually, 
from the factory or local committees (fabkom and mestkom) of all the 
establishments within the area, to whatsoever trade unions they belong. 
There seem to be nearly 3000 of such inter-union district or city councils 
in the USSE. In this way, something analogous to the organisation of 
the local trades councils of the British trade union movement is formed, 
dealing, however, not with municipal pohtics, which occupy so large a 
proportion of the attention of the British trades councils, but almost 
entirely with trade union matters. When it is remembered that nearly 
all the 154 soviet trade unions include some workers of the same craft or 
vocation — whether general ‘labourers or unspecialised clerks , or such 
craftsmen as carpenters, engineers and electricians common to nearly all 

(1) Responsible Instructors or Organiseis , (2) Planning of Wages , (3) Bureau of Social 
insurance; (4) Labour Inspection; (5) Clubs and Cultuial Woik , (G) Accounting; 

(7) Finance ; (81 Geneial Administration, and (9) Physical Cullme. 

1 Eepoit of Xmlli All-Union Conynss Tiade Unions, 1931, p 27. 
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industne^; or professional specialists such as doctors and nurses — ^and 
that these are incessantly moving from one establishment to another, 
frequently thus transferring to other trade unions, it will be seen that 
innumerable questions must arise between them. 

These lateral eonnections exist at each stage of the trade union hier- 
archy. There are about 70 repubhc or regional councils of the various 
trade unions, having each its own ofSce with its own officials. In some 
of the republics at least (as in the Ukraine) this organisation (OVWE) 
exists for combined action of all the trade unions within the particular 
constituent republic. 

The Trade Union Officials 

So extensive an organisation, operating over so vast a territory, 
naturally requires a considerable army of officials. As we have already 
indicated, the bulk of the work of collecting the subscriptions, managing 
the elections and administering the local business, is performed voluntarily 
without remuneration by duly elected unpaid officers and committee men, 
possibly as man)’ as a million in number, in their leisure hours. But in 
every industrial establishment of any magnitude, trade unionism requires 
the whole-time service of one or more experienced officials, to whom the 
union pays salaries approximately equal to the earnings of skilled me- 
chanics. The lateral inter-union organisations, as well as the central com- 
mittee of each union, employ whole staffs of similar officials. It is, 
however, the work of the most important body, the All-Union Central 
Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), that calls for the most extensive 
and responsible civil service. It is m this part of the trade union bureau- 
cracy that the scheme of reorganisation of 1934 has wrought the greatest 
changes. In its relations with all the unions, the AUCCTU had gradually 
developed an elaborate functionalism ”, each branch of the work having 
its o wn specialised officials, by whose written communications and personal 
visits the fabkoms and mestkoms were being perpetually harassed. In 
1934 Shvernik got adopted a reform by which these specialised or “ func- 
tional ” officials were wholly replaced by a single service of “ instructors ” 
— who in England would be termed organisers or inspectors — who are to 
be for all purposes the channel of communication between the central 
body on the one hand and both the separate trade unions and the innumer- 
able fabkoms or mestkoms on the other. Henceforth it will be these 
trained “ instructors ” who will both supervise or inspect the work of the 
154 unions and their local organs, and convey to them the criticisms or 
“ directives ” of the AUCCTU. In the larger unions the central com- 
mittees w’lll have, in addition, their own staff of similar “ instructors ”, 
assisting and controlhng their various branches and local committees in 
all the details of their work. The colossal industrial establishments, 
having each tens of thousands of members, may even find “ instructors ” 
permanently assigned to each of them. This far-reaching reconstruction 
of the trade union civil service, by which it is hoped to economise in the 
total numbers employed, will plainly •make more effective the influence 
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of the central body representing all the 154 unions, as well as ;tnat over . 
the local organs exercised by the central committee of each union. The 
reform may be expected to bring to the assistance of the local adminis-. 
trators the advantage of consistency in policy, and the lessons of a larger 
experience than any one of them can command. But how far this increas- 
ing centralisation of authority will increase trade union efficiency as a 
whole must be left to experience to reveal. 

The Ttansference of the Comnnsmttat of Labour to the Trade Unions 

With the growth of trade union membership to eighteen millions, the 
work falling on the trade union administrators had become colossal. It 
was destined to be still further increased. In 1933 a momentous addition 
was made to the trade union business : by a decision and decree of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, the office of the 
USSR People’s Commissar of Labour together with those of the People’s 
Commissars of Labour of all the constituent and autonomous republics 
were summarily abohshed. Practically all the functions of these com- 
missariats were transferrred to the All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 
and to its elected Central Comnuttee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), with 
its subordinate hierarchy of committees and officials The duties thus 
transferred from the soviet part of the constitution to the trade union 
part are of considerable magnitude and importance. They include the 
supreme direction of all branches of social insurance ; the whole responsi- 
bility for factory inspection ; the provision and management of the rest- 
houses and convalescent homes enjoyed by the trade union membership, 
with the farming enterprises for their “ self-supply ” that have lately been 
developed , and, in supersession of the labour exchanges, now abolished 
along with involuntary unemployment, the organisation of all labour 
recruiting for the constantly expanding industries. 

This constitutional change is a remarkable recognition of the position 
that trade unionism holds in the soviet state. The magnitude of the 
funds, outside the members’ subscriptions, which will now be administered 
by the trade union organisation is impressive. The social insurance 
budget for 1933 totalled 4432 million roubles, levied by a contribution 
upon every kind of enterprise of or 2 per cent of its wage-total ; and 
providing 814 million roubles for sickness, 532 millions for old-age and 
infirmity pensions, 203 millions for rest-homes, 35 millions for dietetic 
restaurants for the sick, 930 millions for hospitals, 189 millions for creches 
and 600 millions for workmen’s dwellings. These services, moreover, are 
growing by leaps and bounds. The 1934 budget of the All-Union Central 
Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). without including the expenditure 
of the 154 trade anions themselves upon their accustomed functions, amounted 
to no less than 5050 million roubles. It provided 1514 million roubles in 
sick pay and invalidity pensions , 1040 millions 111 repayment of the cost 
of medical services and hospitals ; •do! million roubles for special diets for 
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sick worHfers ; 215 millions for their rest-houses ; 327 millions for nursery 
schools and kindergartens to set the mothers free for industrial ser-vice ; 
750 millions for education ; 885 millions for workers’ dwellings ; 41 
millions for factory inspection ; 50 millions for insurance administration ; 
and 170 millions for the necessary working balance or reserve. The 
corresponding budget for 1935 amounted to no less than 6079 million 
roubles. The administration of such extensive services — in wliicli, be it 
noted, the trade unions act as organisations of consumers or users of tlie 
services, not as producers — throws a great work on their active members, 
even more onerous and responsible than their previous duties in the 
administration of the wage agreements.^ 

This vast addition to the work and influence of the soviet trade unions 
has been curiously misunderstood in some quarters, as a degradation of 
their position to nothing more than friendly societies l But the trade 
unions retain and continue to exercise all the influence and authority m 
the administration of the factory and in the settlement of wages that they 
have possessed for the past fifteen years. The new control over social 
insurance and the entire administration of funds and services of such 
magnitude can hardly fail to strengthen the trade unions in their work of 
raising the standard of life of the workers, and even to Icint more closely 
together their far-flung membership. 

Those foreign critics, on the other hand, who are appalled at the idea 
of handing over to the trade unions such vast funds, not derived from the 
contributions of their members, may, we think, be reassured. The con- 
stitutional change, important as it is, will not make so much difierencc 
to the administration of social insurance as might be imagined by those 
conversant only with the constitutions of western Europe or America. It 
is not, for instance, in any way comparable to the abolition, in the United 
-Ki ngdom, of the Minister of Labour, and the transfer of his functions, 
with regard to unemployment insurance and wages boards, to the British 
Trade Union Congress and its General Council ' The People’s Commissar 
for Labour was, it is true, in every republic and in the USSR itself, a 
member of the Sovnarkom, and thus, as we should say, a Cabinet Minister. 
But he had long been appointed on the nomination of the AUCCTU, 
with whom he was always in the closest relations.® Thus the change 

1 The transfer was accompanied by a great change in the machinery for paj mont of 
the cash benefits. Each trade union has now its own head paj ing and accounting office, 
dealing thiough its brandies exclusively with its own members There are, aceordinglv, 
more than 150,000 paj stations. At the same time each union beeame responsible fur the 
continuous ’ inspection ” of its members on benefit, in order to prevent abuse This has 
involved the appointment of 80,000 members as inspectors, many of whom have not j el 
become efficient. 

“ Moreover, the officials of the Commissariat of Labour have long boon nominated by 
the trade unions “ The tiado union councils of the various republics select tlie laboui 
commissar for their area of tlicir rcspeelive congresses. All lower oflicials of the labour 
commissariat are likewise selected by the corresponding subordinate trade union bodj 
The local trade union council selects the labour inspectors, w'ho must bo tiado union 
members, and the sanitary and technical inraeotors employed by the Commissariat of 
Labour. These inspectors work in close coop&ation with the trade unions and report to 
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might even be taken to involve, in one of its aspects, the excliMon of a'* 
direct representative of trade unionism from the highest councils of the 
state. The actual work of the Commis.sariat for Labour, voluminous in 
magnitude and detailed in its nature, has long been dealt with in an 
extensive official dejiartinent, which must necessarily continue inexistence. 
What has been transferred is the supervision and direction of this depart- 
ment, for which a responsible chief is now appointed by the AUCOTU, 
instead of being only nominated bj' that body for inclusion in the Sov- 
narkom. In the various constituent and autonomous republics there has 
been a corresponding transfer of direction and authority, from a local 
official partly responsible to the People’s Commissar for Labour at Moscow, 
to the highest organ of each trade union within the area, whose chief 
official will, we assume, have a like double responsibility, to his own trade 
union by which he is appointed, and to the director at Moscow appointed 
by the AUCCTU.^ The change accordingly represents a great increase of 
responsibility for trade unionism in the USSR, without, necessarily, any 
great alteration in current administration. The practical abolition of 
involuntary unemployment in the USSR, which we shall describe in a 
subsequent chapter, and the consequent cessation of unemplojTOent 
benefit, probably renders the change less open to criticism than other 
countries might bo disposed to imagine. 


Thu Office-work of UfiSR Trade Vmotmm 

No one can adequately realise the magnifude, flic ubiquity or the 
activity of this complicated trade union organisation who has not seen 
something of its work m diffi'rcnt cities of the USSR. Yet so vast is the 

then eonirro'.-'et. The unions .iie well repicH-nled in (he aoemi insinanee cleparlmeiila 
throiighont. (ho luniiUj All hilioui legislation, inehidmg all laws which olloct labour in 
any ii.iy. is draiin np in consultation with ihe trade niiionh ” (The Sonet W'orler, by J. 
Fieeniai], 1032, p. 122). 

^ iSco New Nunitinmof the Sm lei Trade Unions . the Merger of the People's Commissariat 
of Labour in the AUCOTU, by X. Shvernik, 1933. 

An experienced American observer refers to this change in the following terms . “ With 
very little ado and practically no press comment, an edict has mcigod the Commissariat 
of Labour into the All-Soviet Trade Unions, so that control of the many-billion-rouble 
social-insurance fund, the sanatoria, rest-homes, all workers’ medical services, ami the 
protection of laboui passes from the hands of tho govoriiment to the trade unions. Thus, 
formally at least, the process by which, under socialism, the state dies a alow death through 
attrition has advanced anolher stop Back m 1920, Trotsky ail vocal od a revoiso devclop- 
menl tho 8U])i)ression of the unions and the organisation of olllcial labour battalions. 
Nevertheless, as usual, some foreign observers have styled the lecoiit Soviet decice a 
‘ Tiotskyist move ’. Piofcssional anti-Trotskjists, on tho othei hand, viewing the 1920 
Lenin-Tiolsky trade union controversy in the new light of Italian and German fascism, 
find ideological pomts of contact Ijotween tho Uuce, Hitler and the sago of I’nnkipo 
M'hde those salon polemics rage, we shall wait to sec whetliei the latest change, which 
gives the unions hioader funetioiuf, also gives them gieater independoneo ” (‘ 1’usr.ia’s 
Last Hard Year ”, by Louis Fischei, in 7'he Nation (New Yoik), .Inly 12 1933). 

It IS Intel esling to the constitutional student to find this dcciec was signed not only 
by j\r. Kalinin, as jiresident of tho Genii al Exeiutiie t'oniiiiittee ('I'.'sl l<). and V. Molotov, 
as president of tho Sotnarkom, but also by N Shvernik, ns set ret ary of tho All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). Sec the text in Moscow Daily News, .Septem- 
ber 17. 1933. 
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area thaljno one person can catch more than a glimpse. We may appreci- 
ate something of the volume of the work when we learn that the aggregate 
number of salaried full-time officials in the service of the 154 trade unions, 
and of their joint or federal bodies, throughout the USSR, in spite of the 
attempt of the AUCCTU to reduce the number of tliis salaried bureaucracy, 
exceeds 30,000, whilst the number of unpaid or part-time officials, apart 
from members of committees, is estimated to amount to at least ten tunes 
as many. We add something to the definiteness of the impression when 
we merely look at the structural accommodation that has had to be pro- 
vided for their offices and meetings. It was, we thinlc, a wise statesman- 
ship that saw to it that the whole trade union organisation should be 
decently housed at the public cost.i For every structural requirement of 
the trade union work within each establishment, whether factory, office or 
institution, the estabhshment itself has to provide, as we have mentioned, 
free of charge, including rooms for permanent office use, and others 
transiently for members' meetings, with lighting, heating and ordinary 
furniture. But all the couple of hundred thousand district, regional, 
republic and central committees and councils and All-Union congresses 
require offices and meeting-halls. These have been provided free of 
charge, and a free telephone service added, by the Soviet Government 
itself, m one or other of its grades, or by one or other of its departments. 
We do not think it is usually understood how greatly the efficiency of 
trade unionism may be increased, and its very character raised to the 
height of a service of public utility, merely by the provision of structural 
accommodation equal in dignity to that of a government department, in 
which all the several unions m each locality may be worthily housed 
together. The Soviet Government was fortunate in finding in its hands, 
in every city, an array of deserted buildings suitable for this purpose. 
^Among the very first acts of Lenin’s administration was the assignment 
to the trade union movement of some of the best and stateliest of the 
buildings left derehet by the flight of the nobility and the wealthy. At 
Leningi'ad and Moscow the splendid palaces of the nobles’ clubs and similar 
magnificent premises were thus transferred to new uses, rightly regarded 
as of pubhc character. In other cities, great and small, the best available 
buildings, previously used as residences of the rich merchants or manu- 
facturers, or as clubs or hotels for their use, or as boarding-schools for 
their daughters, were, between 1918 and 1920, similarly converted into 
central trade imion offices for the locality. All around these cities we find 
suburban or rural homes, once occupied by capitalist families, now placed 
gratuitously at the disposal of the trade unions, and used, either as 
convalescent homes on medical order or as rest-homes, by their tens of 
of thousands of members on their weekly rest days or their annual holidays 
No less remarkable is the accommodation provided for the trade unions 

^ Exceptionally, in the densely peopled industrial district of the Donets Basin, where 
few wealthy jieoplo had deigned to live, the coal-miners’ trade union has built for itself a 
dozen ’ Uboiir temples ’’ (Soviet Trade Unio%a, by Robert W. Dunn, 1028, pp^ 2-S). 
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in the smaller cities. At Vinitza, in the Ukraine, an obsouife city of 
11,000 inhabitants, an American observer ^ found the trade union offices 
occupying the whole of the tallest building in the city, and the only one 
with six stories, formerly the best hotel ; and subsequently discovered 
this to be “ fairly typical of Labour Palaces throughout the Soviet Union. 
. . . Every room housed some busy trade union branch, some department 
of union life — the offices of the 23 unions of the district as well as the local 
trades council ; the district social insurance department, with union 
appointees in charge of it ; a dining-room ; the workers’ students section ; 
the educational department ; a library ; committee rooms and a meetmg- 
hall. We found union members coming to the building in connection 
with all sorts of matters touching their daily lives — rents, jobs, dues, 
insurance, vacation allowances, cooperatives, doctors’ permits, transporta- 
tion, rest-home recommendations, scholarships and the scores of needs 
and benefits that are somehow related to union membership in the USSR.” 

The Shock Btigades and Oosi Accounting Committees 

The work of the trade unions is greatly assisted by a number of sub- 
sidiary organisations. In nearly every industrial establishment of any 
magnitude there have been formed one or more “ shock brigades ”, the 
members of which (udarniki) are recruited from volunteers among tlie 
trade umonists. These shock brigades take as their function the accelera- 
tion of production, coupled with improvement in quality and lessening 
of cost. They undertake collectively special tasks in their own establish- 
ment, or they may volunteer to go to some other establishment which 
has fallen behind. They bring to their work exceptional energy, speed 
or skill ; they labour more assiduously than is common ; or tJiey put in 
extra time in subbotniki (voluntary work). They do this out of zeal, for 
which they receive honour and applause. They seldom or never have a 
higher wage-rate and usually no extra bonus, though when working by 
the piece their increased output automatically brings higher earnings. 
They often receive preference in the allocation of places in the holiday 
rest-houses, and, where necessary, in the convalescent homes, as well as 
in the distribution of the theatre tickets allotted to their trade union. 
They are put forward as candidates for the factory committee or for the 
local soviet. The outstanding ones may be awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner. And as an expression of the honour and applause which are 
spontaneously accorded to them, they are often given their meals in a 
separate apartment of the factory restaurant, in a comfortable, quiet 
privacy, with the highest grade of rations, and such little amenities as 
tablecloths and flowers, and^ occasionally special dainties.^ Of these 
shock brigaders, or udarniki, there are reported to be, in the USSR, 
many millions. 

A special application of shock brigading began eaily in 1931 when a 

1 Soviet Tiade Unions, by Robeit W. Dunn, 1928, p. 2 
* Die lusaischen Gewerkschaften, iJy Michael Jakobson, 1932, p. 147 
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foundry Vorker in the great “ Lenin ” factory at Leningrad suggested in 
a letter to Trud, the weekly journal of the AUCCTU, which has a circula- 
tion of several hundred thousands, the advisability of “ narrowing down 
the work of the brigade to certain specific tasks or operations ”, with the 
definite intention of lessening cost by improvements in method, following 
on the adoption of precise cost accounting. The project was energetically 
pushed by Trud, and was presently approved by the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions.^ It spread like wildfire. Within a couple of 
years there had been formed, in the USSR, no fewer than 150,000 cost 
accounting brigades, which are reported to have effected a whole series 
of improvements in the methods of working, by which the production 
costs of thousands of different articles have been appreciably reduced.^ 

This spontaneous development of an elementary form of “ costing ”, 
by which a particular brigade discovers the cost in material and labour 
time of each part of its own process, and is thus enabled to discover where 
time might be economised and “ scrap ” diminished, is, in the USSR, as 
in most of capitalist industry, only just beginning to be apphed by com- 
parative costings of every process in all the establishments tiirmng out 
the same product. This, we gather, is being taken up in the statistical 
branch of Gosplan, now transformed into a Cost Accounting Department. 

In January 1933 there was an “ All-Union Udarnik Day ” at Moscow, 
when about 80,000 shock brigaders, from about 120 separate industries or 
trades throughout the USSR, were brought together to be feted and 
exhorted, and incidentally to confer among themselves as to the short- 
comings still characteristic of soviet production, and how these can best 
be made good. In preparation for this great celebration, the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) had directed the trade union 
co mmi ttees everywhere to call together the various shock brigades and 
cost accounting committees in each establishment, which were not only 
* to sum up their achievements and to tallt over their plans for the ensuing 
year, but also to designate for special honours (including portrait painting, 
and exhibition at the cinemas) their own leading udarniki. The All- 
Union Council wanted reported to this Moscow celebration “ the state of 
labour-productivity, labour discipline, socialist competition and shock 
work, and cost accounting brigades. They should determine whether the 

1 Moscow Daily News, Juno 23, 1932. 

“ “ On February 1, 1931, we could number only ten business aecounting brigades in 
the USSR, comprising 130 persons. By April 1, 1932, their number had increased to 
155,000, comprising one and a half million workers Tlio number of plants, and still 
more of separate shops, where there is hundred-per-cent business accounting is coii- 
'tinually increasmg. Leningrad takes the fiist place. It was in Leningrad that the first 
initiative towards organising business accounting brigades took its rise, and now no less 
than 70 per cent of the workers there are included in business accounting brigades In 
the Moscow district, there are 30,000 business accounting biigadcs in the Ukraine, coin- 
prismg 300,000 workers ” (Ninth All-Union Congress of Tiado Unions. 1932, speech by 
Shvernik, general secretary, p 31) 

Tlie work of a business accounting brigade i-. deaeiilM'd m detail in A Business Airoiiitf- 
ing Brujade, 1)3' A. Nikolas'cv, a worker in the Baltic shipyards (Moscow, Cooperative 
Publishing Society of Foreign Woikeis m th® USSR, 1032, 40 jip ) 
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1932 industrial and financial plan is being carried out as regards both 
quantity and quality ; whether the udarniki are carrying out their pledges, 
whether lack of responsibility and equality of wages for unequal work have 
been rooted out. They should test whether the enterprise, as well as its 
departments and units, its restaurants, farms, cooperative store and 
management, are ready to accomplish the 1933 programme.” ^ 

Professional Assoeialions vnihin USSR Trade Unionism 

The trade union organisation, in which all those employed by each 
enterprise, and all the enterprises in the USSR, having the same pre- 
dominant purpose, arc associated in a single trade i*iion, irrespective of 
craft or vocation, is accompanied, at any rate for certain crafts or voca- 
tions, by a certain amount of separate orgamsation, irrespective of estab- 
lishment or industry, in which workers of the same craft or kind through- 
out the USSR are associated together. Thus the medical practitioners 
employed at salaries in all the various factories and farms, hospitals or 
institutions, who are, along with the nurses and ward maids, practically 
all members of the Medical or Public Health Workers’ Trade Union, one 
of the meetings of which we have already described, are also united in 
an exclusively medical organisation — ^nominally only a section of that 
union, but having its own regional branches and an All-Union congress, 
at which are discussed all the subjects in which the medical practitioners 
have a special interest.* 

In the same way the brain-working specialists in applied science, 
whether engineers or electricians, chemists or biologists — more than half 
of whom are now soviet -trained ” — employed in mines, power stations, 
factories, oil-fields or farms, anj'where in the USSR, have their own 
associations, supplementary to their membership of the several trade 
unions in which their establishments are included. These intellectuals 
are reported to be “ organised into sections at all levels of the trade union 


1 Moscow Daily News, December 28, 1932. 

See also ibid., January 3, 1933, lor report of meetmg of shook brigaders at the JIosoow 
Auto Plant (Amo), which had over 16,000 of its workers taking part in socialist com- 
petition. 

“ In pre-war times, from 1870 onward, tho various grades and sections of medical 
practitioners (doctors, pharmacists, midwives, nurses, etc.) formed piofcssional societies 
for mutual aid. By 190.5 thei’e were nearly a score of such societies, most of rvhioh united 
in publishing tho Medical Worlcrs' Journal. In the subsequent years of repression these 
organisations declined m membership and activity. In 1918 most of tho societies of the 
humbler grades dissolved thcmsolvos in order to form tho All-Russian Medical Workers’ 
Union. The pharmaceutical worUeis’ society merged into this in 1920, together with the 
voteiiiiary woikers and the sanitary inspectors. The doctors still stood out, msisting 
on retaining their separate association. In 1920 the now powerful All-Russian Ifodical 
Workers’ Union appealed to the Central Council of Tiade Unions (iihicli became the 
AUCCTUl , and this liody coinpiilsoidy dissolied tho doctors’ separate society, and 
insisted on tho Medical Workcis’ Trade Union being recognised a.s the sole authoiity for 
all gi'ades and sections of tho profession. Manj doctors joined at once, but otheis long 
resisted, considerable ill-fm'ling resulting. This gradually subsided when a special section 
for medical piaotitioneis was formed withiji the Union (Health ]\’orh m Soviet Russia, 
by Anna J. Haines, Now York, 1928, pp 30-32). 
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structure. They are united at the top into a central body known as the 
Inter-Union Bureau of Engineers and Technicians of the AU-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions. Membership is entirely voluntary, and funds 
are sot aside from the dues of these members to cover their particular 
work. They usually have their own special technical magazines. . . . 
These sections hold their own conferences nationally as well as provincially ; 
they have executive bureaux elected at these congresses. . . . Over 500 
delegates attended one of the congresses convened in 1927. . . . Reports 
to this congress show over 105,000 members in the sections.” ^ Another 
congress, still more numerously attended, and claiming to represent an 
enrolment of 125,000 members, was held in 1932, when it was welcomed 
by both governmental and scientific dignitaries. It is significant that the 
principal oration was entrusted to Shvernik, the general secretary of the 
AUCCTU, who addressed the congress at great length, urging on them 
the continuous study of industrial technique, with a view to its further 
improvement. “ The local trade union groups ”, he urged, “ should 
strengthen their links with the engineers and other specialists, and support 
their work, keep them from being snowed under with petty routine, so 
that they can give real leadership. And the unions should see that these 
intellectual leaders get better living conditions.” ® 

The most ancient, and in the intellectual world the most important, 
of these associations of intellectual specialists is the Academy of Science, 
under the presidency of the aged Karpinsky, now over eighty, which 
counts on the assistance of more than a thousand scientific professors and 
researchers in ninety institutes. These are scattered throughout the USSR, 
though predominantly in Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev and Kharkov. In 
equipment and resources many of these institutes excite the envy of 
scientists of other countries. Besides its numerous scientific meetings, at 
which papers are read on every branch of science, the Academy now holds 
a certain number of public receptions, at which less technical addresses are 
given on particular subjects of general interest. “ Zaslavsky ”, we are 
told, “ vividly describes the scene. In the body of the hall the proletariat, 
fresh from factory, plant, technical school, docks. On to the spacious stage 
file the academicians amid thunderous applause from the gathering. Here 
are names famous throughout the world in astronomy, physiology, biology, 
geology and other sciences. Here, leonine frosted heads, broad stooped 
shoulders, many of the traditional figures of the scientists of the bygone 
era. Some still wear the ancient frock coat of ceremony, with the tradi- 
tional contempt of their kind for clothes.” ® The Academy of Science — 
not without some struggle — has accepted the regime of Soviet Com- 
munism. In so far as its members receive salaries from their institutes, as 
most of the academicians do, they are eligible for membership of the trade 
union to which their institute belongs, many of them have joined, and 

^ SovKl Tiade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn, 1928, p. 67. 

* iloscow Daily News, November 23, Noyember 27, December 3, 1932. 

® Ihid., November 27, 1932. 
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some of these have now become active members of the trade unions with 
which the academy had formerly no connection. 

There are, however, other academies. Thus the Academy of the 
History of Material Culture unites a membership of 10,000 archaeologists,^ 
mostly employed m museums and universities in the various parts of the 
USSR, where they are members of the trade unions to which their institu- 
tions belong. Besides local meetings and periodical national congresses 
for the promotion of its studies, this academy equips and sends archaeo- 
logical expeditions to various parts of the USSR, and undertakes or 
supervises excavations. 

Wo are unable to give an 3 rthing like a complete list of these professional 
associations of intellectual workers ; not, as in Britain and the United 
States, parallel with and scarcely conscious of the trade union orgamsation, 
but forming integral parts of it ; superimposed nationally, so to speak, 
on the universal organisation by establishments. There is a central 
association of teachers ; there is a press writers’ section of the t 3 q) 0 - 
graphical trade union, and a scientific workers’ section of the educational 
workers’ trade union. There is a special section for statisticians and 
accountants in the commercial workers’ trade union. The professors and 
scientific workers in museums, libraries and laboratories have a section 
of their own, with a membership (in 1927) of 14,000, organised in fifty 
branches in as many cities. The authors have been organised in several 
societies ; one of them was confined to members of the Communist Party, 
which tended to a certain asperity against “ non-Party ” writers. By a 
decision of the Central Committee of the Party, in April 1932, this exclusive 
Organisation was dissolved, in order that all authors who support the soviet 
regime, and who attempt to participate in socialist construction, whether 
or not they are Party members or candidates, may constitute a single 
society of soviet autWs.^ There is an All-Union Sectional Bureau of 
Engineers and Technicians (YMBIT), which at the i ns tance of Shvernik, 
secretary of the AUCCTU, resolved to participate actively in the ‘‘ agri- 
cultural machinery repairing campaign ” on the 32 repair-shops of the 
machine-tractor stations ; and also in the “ drive for technical education 
for Comsomols ”.® There is also a Society of Soviet Architects, founded in 
1932, with 6 branches in the RSFSR and a monthly journal of its own.* 
AU these segregations of professionals, formally authorised by the Seventh 
All-Union Congress of Trade Unions in 1926, have for their object the 
promotion of their special cultural activities ; not forgetting, however, 
the raising of their members’ salaries, the improvement in their housing 
conditions and the establishment of special pension systems.® 

On the general trade uniomreorganisation in September 1934. Shvornik. 
the secretary of the AUCCTU, fully recognised the utility and importance 
of these professional associations uniting for specific purposes the members 

^ Ibid. “ Manchestei Guaidiaii, May 1, 1932 

® Moscow Daily News, Ootobor 28, 1933, * Ibid., August 17, 1933. 

® Soviet Ttade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn, 1928, pp. 07-69. 
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of various trade unioirs. It was, he explained to the present writers, 
contemplated that there would be several such sectional associations 
associated within most, if not aU, of the 151 trade unions among which 
the 47 older iiuions were distributed. It had. lioirever, not been possible 
to complete this organisation by Seplcuiber 1934, and it would have to 
be postponed until 1935. 

This specialist segregation within the trade union organisation is not 
confined to the intellectual workers. The limitation in 1931 of the number 
of unions to 47 involved the association in one union of many different 
kinds of artisans and labourers. The trade union of food workers, for 
instance, united operatives in flourmills with those in slaughter-houses, 
candy factories, bakeries, fish canneries and tobacco factories. In many 
cases, accordingly, at the instance of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, specialised sections have been formed, especially with a 
view to a more detailed study of processes as a means of increasing pro- 
ductivity, as well as to a better-instructed collective bargaining on behalf 
of particular kinds of workers throughout the USSR. “ Parallel with the 
establishment of these sections,” said the C.C.C.P., “ the holding of 
special meetings and production conferences according to trades must be 
put into practice (foundry workers, moulders, machinists, examiners, 
mechanics, stopers, tractor mechanics, assistant foremen, cotton printers, 
etc.) ; and in the shops a delegate representing tlie leading trade must be 
designated along with the shop delegate.” ^ We find the AUCCTU, 
whilst dutifully promulgating tlus policy of sectionahsation, not forgetful 
of the possible danger to the trade union organi.sation of such “ par- 
ticularisms ”. “ The sections ”, the Trade Union Bulletin of the AUCCTU 
had pointed out as early as 1926, “ must not be regarded as an initial 
step towards dividing the unions, or turning the sections into independent 
bodies. The sections must be created within a union, as auxiliary bodies 
which can better examine into the special industrial and living conditions 
of the members and serve them more satisfactorily.” * 

Similarly, in the case of the Intor-Union Bureau of Engineers and 
Technicians, to which we have already referred, it has been ordered tliat 
decisions of section bodies have to be submitted to and confirmed by the 
governing body of the particular union to whose members they relate 
before they become effective.® 


The Fiofintern 

The preceding description of the complicated trade union organisation 
of Soviet Communism does not complete the analysis of the pattern. As 
we have seen in the case of the soviet hierarchy, and as we shall presently 
describe in the case of the Communist Party, what is contemplated is 
membership of a far-reaching international organisation which is eventually 

1 Report of Ninth All-Union Congress of Ttade Unions, 1933, p 110 (Kagano\icliN 
rejjort) A stoper is a miner working a slope or layor. 

- Hoi let Trade Unions, liy Robert W DSnn, 1928, p. 69. ® Ibid. p. 67 
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to be world-wide. For man as a wage-earning producer there is to be 
eventually a world trade unionism of the soviet pattern. The whole trade 
union organisation of the USSR accordingly belongs to the International 
Council of “ Red ” Trade Unions, commonly known as Profintern, which 
wa.s formally established at an international gathering at Moscow sum- 
moned by the AUCCTU in 1921.^ There was already in existence an 
International Association of Trade Unions, centred at Amsterdam, which 
had secured the adhesion of the great bulk of European trade unionism, 
irrespective of political opinions. With the spread of social democratic 
views among the workmen, this “ trade union International ” had become 
associated with the “ Second International ”, the alliance of Labour and 
Socialist societies established in 1889, at Pans, to which the socialist 
parties of western Europe were affiliated. These very generally took up 
an attitude of hostihty to Bolshevism, prmcipally because of its intolerance 
of opposition and its suppression of the Menshevik section of the social 
democratic party. Hence, just as the Comintern was set up at Moscow 
in opposition to the “ Second International ”, so the Profintern was set 
up there in opposition to the “ Amsterdam International ”. 

The Profintern is professedly governed by an annual congress of dele- 
gates from the several national organisations of communist trade unions. 
Such congresses were, for nearly a decade, held at Moscow, but opinions 
differ as to the extent to which they can be said ever to have been 
effectively either international or representative of trade unions as such. 
At the congress held in 1927, for instance, when the “ Red Trade Union 
International” claimed to speak for 13,862,209 members of affiliated 
organisations, 10,248,000 were trade umoiiists of the USSR, and 2,800,000 
were members of Chinese societies of various kinds, which were promptly 
dissolved or liave simply faded out. The other three-quarters of a million 
included a few communist trade unions, chiefly m Germany, France and 
Czechoslovakia, but was mainly composed, as Lozovsky himself reported, 
not of trade unions at all but of a varied array of nondescript bodies, 
including minority groups, illegal associations and miscellaneous com- 
mittees in some forty or fifty other countries, including North and South 

* The published reports and pamphlets relating to the “ Red International ” (Rrofin- 
tem) are very numerous, and many of them exist m English, Fieneh and German veisions. 
A useful list with an elaborate chronicle of proceedings (doivn to 1926) will be found m 
The Trade Union Movement in Sonet Russia (International Labour Office, League of 
Nations, 1927, pp 202-263). A later list appears m Handu'nrtetbuch ties Gewei kschaften. 

Among tlioso available in English, French or German, see, 111 paitieulai, Resolutions, 
Proclamations and Manifestos of the First Conqiess of Trade and Indnsti lal Unions, Jloseow, 
1921 ; Minutes of the International Council of Red Tiade Unions. Moscow. 1921 , The Red 
Trade Union Intel national, Moscow, 1921-1926 ; The Il'oiZrf Tiade Union Moiemeiit before 
and after the War, 1924, and Moscow or Amsterdam ? 1924, both bj A. Lo/ovsky , Woild 
Communists in Action, by ,I Piatnftsky, 1931 ; and Les Qiteslton.i i dales dii tiiomcinent 
rivolutionnaire Internationale, Pans, 62 pp., by the same. The Riitisli Goicinment Rliie 
Book (Cmd 2682 of 1920) contains a miscellaneous mass of documents of tlie Red Inter- 
national seized by the London police in October 1925. Many similar documents may at 
any time bo found published in Inpreeorr (International Pi ess Correspondence). Pee also 
Soviet Trade Unions, by Robeit W. Dunn, 1928, pp. 222-252, Sonet Russia, by IV. 11. 
Chambcilin, 1930, pp. 267-274 • 
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America, Australia and New Zealand, India, and Africa,^ hardly any of 
which had sent anyone to Moscow expressly as delegates to the congress. 
The subsequent congresses have been of the same kind. The delegates 
consist of those appointed b)’ the AUCCTU of the USSR, together with a 
tiny number of persons actually sent for the purpose by foreign trade 
unions, supplemented by others sent by the nondescript groups above 
mentioned, as well as by communist trade unionists of foreign birth or 
nationalit)^ residing and working m Moscow, and even stray visitors of 
like opinions who happen to be there. This congress appoints an executive 
council, with presidium, president and secretary, most of them habitually 
resident in Moscow. The representative validity so far as foreign trade 
unions are concerned and the practical effectiveness in oilier countries of 
an international organisation of tliis kind appears to be of the slightest. 
We do not wish to impl)’ that the Profintern does not expre.ss the views 
of large numbers of communists in other countries, who have occasionally 
gone to the ballot-box in millions, and who exercise m their respective 
countries an influence, not only among the unemployed, but also in trade 
union memberships and meetings, which have, except in a few instances, 
as yet not achieved control of the trade unions themselves. It is the claim 
of the Red International to represent foreign trade unions as such which 
is disputed, not its representation of the opinions of the comniuinst 
members of the wage-earning class. 

The Central Council of the Profintern is a body including four of the 
leading members of the Communist Party of the USSR, with two persons 
belonging to each of the large industrial countries The real work is done 
by an Executive Bureau of seven members, two of them belonging to the 
USSR. The proceedings of the Executive Bureau, though often lacking 
in accurate knowledge of the position of labour in other countries, have 
not been without vigour and dexterity. There is a polyglot secretariat, 
paid for out of the dues levied by the Profintern on its affiliated bodies, 
and thus largely by the trade unions of the USSR. This secretariat is 
departmentally organised by countries, and includes communists belonging 
to one or other of the princijial nations dealt with. Its extensive corre- 
spondence with all sorts of communist organisations in the different 
countries has, in the past, frequently included detailed “ directives ’’ as 
to how these bodies ought to proceed. These instructions, the tone of 
which excites some resentment, have been, in the past, occasionally 
accompanied by substantial remittances under various disguises, usually 
in aid of strikes. Since 1929, however, it is believed that these subsidies 
have, except in some cases when communist officials have required legal 

1 The chaiacter of the affiliations was described by the President of the Congress in 
1930 “ You know that the trade union movement which is united in the Profintern h 

most varied in so far as organisational structure is concerned Jndciiendent organisa- 
tions, illegal trade unions, seini-legal organisations, and further, tiade union oiiponitioiis, 
or minorities inside trade unions, all belong to the ‘ Profintern ’ ” (Extract translated fi oin 
A Lozoi sky’s rejiort to the Moscow Conference of Active Workers in Trade Unions 
September 9, 1930, on “ The Results of the Kifth Congress of the Profintern ”). 
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defence in criminal prosecutions, dwindled to minute sums, designed 
more to maintain connection than with any idea of fostering a world 
upheaval. 

The story of the proceedings of Profintern during the past dozen years 
is largely taken up with the continuous controversy with the “ Amsteidam 
International ”, which, in 1932, commanded the allegiance of many 
millions of trade union mcmber.ship m nearly all countries except the 
USSR (also, for other reasons, except the United States of America), and 
with its satellites, the 27 international federations of the trade unions of 
separate industries. Profintern has been tireless in its incessant attempt 
to arrange for what it calls a “ united front ” against capitalism throughout 
the world. It cannot, however, bring itself to unite with an organisation 
formed on the basis of trade unionism as it exists in capitalist countries 
which, in the present interests of these members as wage-earners, avowedly 
forgoes any attempt to overturn by force the existing order in which these 
members actually find their living. On the other hand, the Amsterdam 
International refuses to make any kind of alliance, or undertake any 
common enterprise, with a body which glories in existing for purposes 
defiiutely criminal under the laws of the states in which the trade unionists 
live, and which is avowedly directed ftom Moscow, and is universally sup- 
posed to be under the control of the Pohtburcau of the Communist Party 
of the USSR. Apart from usually fruitless manoeuvres for a “ united 
front ”, the Red International docs all it can to encourage and support 
strikes and industrial disturbances in all capitalist countries, and, wherever 
pos.sible, the active propaganda of communism itself Its vision of a future 
world organisation of trade unions, ivuler a universal communist regime, 
is not without merit. But 111 the meantime, with trade unionism facing 
capitalist employers and unfriendly governments, we cannot help thinking 
that, as in the case of the Comintern, the avowed interference of Moscow 
in the internal affairs of other countries actually militates, by the nationalist 
resentment that it creates, against the progress of communism itself. 

How docs Soviet Trade Unionism compare with British Trade Unionism > 

Trade unionism in the USSR, it will have been realised, is a large and 
powerful organisation, more extensive than trade unionism in any other 
country, more busily engaged in a wider range of functions, and more 
closely connected with the other organs of the state. It is, we think, 
unique in the intense interest that it takes in increasing the productivity 
of the nation’s industry ; in its inclusion within its own membership of 
the directors and managers who have taken the place of the capitalist 
employers, and in its persistqpt desire to reduce costs. We shall describe 
in a subsequent chapter how cordially it has accepted the various arrange- 
ments — 111 substitution for the capitalist’s incessant desire to increase his 
profits — ^for seeming the utmost possible output at the lowest possible 
expense to the community.^ But what, it may be asked, does the trade 
^ See Chai>tcr IX. in Pari II , “ In Place of Profit ”. 
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union in the USSK retain from its model in British trade unionism ? Put 
summarily, it may be answered that the soviet trade union, like the British, 
is emphatically the organ of the wage-earners as such : it is based on 
optional individual membership and subscription ; it appoints and pays 
its own officials and manages its business by its own elected committees ; 
it conducts, through its highest comnuttecs and its national officials, the 
collective bargaining with the employing organisations by which the 
general scheme and standard rates of wages are fixed ; piece-work rates 
are settled in each factory, job by job, after discussion with the union’s 
local officials and not without their consent ; these officials may actually 
be speciahst “ rate fixers for whom the union organises special training ; 
it takes part, through its chosen representatives and appointed officials, 
in almost every organ of government ; finally, its essential function is 
that of maintaining a^d improving the worker’s conditions of life — taking, 
however, the broadest view of these, and seeking their advancement only 
in common with those of the whole community of workers. 

Not so easy to explain is the relation of the soviet trade union to the 
other organs of the Soviet State. “ Are the trade unions ”, asked Tomsky 
in 1927, “ dependent on or independent of the state ? If this is to be 
understood in the formal interpretation which Western European trade 
unions usually give to the question, then, of course, wo are independent, 
for the trade unions arc managed by their own democratically elected 
organs, have their own funds, and are in no way subject to the state. In 
the wider meaning of the word, in the sense of class politics, the unions 
are dependent, as organs of a united class, for the state is our state. But 
this dependence is based on mutual dependence, for equally the Council 
of People’s Commi.ssars and the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet Government is dependent upon the trade unions. How can they 
be independent when we have 4 representatives in the Presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Government and 60 repre- 
sentatives in the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets itself ; 
when we have a consultative vote in the Council of People’s Commissaries 
on every question that arises therein ; when the Council of People's 
Commissaries cannot decide a single question concerning the life of the 
workers without our final decision in the matter ; when we have the right 
to remove from the agenda of any high state organ any question whatever, 
by a mere telephone call saying, ‘ Just a moment. You want to discuss 
such and such a matter ; but you have not asked us our opinion. We have 
something to say on the matter. Be good enough to postpone that item ’ ? 
And we know of no case when this has been refused us. The trade unions 
have the right to call upon any of the People's Commissaries to appear before 
them to make a report, and no one of them has the right to refuse us on the 
grounds that he is not formally re.sponsible to the unions in question.” ^ 

We suggest that the relation of soviet trade unionism to the other 

1 Tha T I ride Unions, the Party and the Stale, by M. Tomsky, Moscow, 1927, pp 
18-19. * 
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organs of the soviet state cannot be accurately estimated until the 
position and influence of the Communist Party is appreciated. To this 
we devote a subsequent chapter entitled “ The Vocation of Leadership ” 
(Chapter V. in Part I.). 


SECTION n 

The Associations of Owner-Prodcceks 

It was characteristic of Lenin’s genius that he set superlative value 
on the principle of multiformity in social organisation, not only for the 
sake of that universal participation m government which, as he held, 
could alone make democracy real, but also as a guarantee of vitality . . . 
a pledge that the common and single aim will be successfully achieved 
Only on this principle, it was urged, could men and women of diverse 
temperaments and talents, antecedents and circumstances, be all enrolled 
for the supreme task of building the socialist state. Hence we find, in 
the USSH, alongside the trade union of the wage and salary earners 
employed by state, municipal and consumeis’ cooperative enterprises and 
institutions, an entirely different — one might almost say a contradictory 
— ^type of orgamsation, the self-governing workshop or collective farm. 
In this type the members are not recipients of salary or wage ; indeed, 
not employed under any contract of service at all. They are, individually 
or jointly, owners or part owners not only of the instruments of production 
but also of the products of their labour. This method of organising man 
as a producer has been, in western Europe, for over a century, con- 
tinuously advocated, and frequently practised uiulcr the name of coopera- 
tive production, as a desirable and practicable alternative to the organisa- 
tion of industry uuder the capitalist profitmakcr. As such it has been the 
subject of heated controversy ; is it either a desirable or a practicable 
alternative to the wage system ? Incidentally, it may be said that the 
present writers replied in the negative,^ at any rate within the framework 
of the capitalist system. Hence we have been all the more interested to 
discover that, within the framework of Soviet Communism, associations 
of owner-producers, of one or other kind, have, within the past decade, 
become actually the predominant type in the agriculture of the USSR ; 
whilst they have apparently demonstrated their advantages in various 
branches of manufacturing industry, and in such widespread methods of 
earning a living as hunting and fishing. 


(a) THE SELF-GOVERNING WORKSnOP 

We start our analysis of the constitutional structure of associations 
of owner-producers 111 the USSR, not with the largest and 111 every way 

* Soo The Cooperative Movement in Great Britain, by Se.Tlrice Potter. 1891 ; Industiial 
Deriiocrrin/, by S. and B. Wobb, 1898; The Consumers’ Cooperaliie Movement, by tho 
same, 1922. ’ 
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the most important group, namely, that of the collective forms, but with 
that which stands in most marked contrast with what we have descnbod 
in our preceding section on trade unionism, namely, the associations of 
ow'ner-producers in manufactm-ing industry, or what in England is called 
the Self-Governing Workshop.^ 

The typical ■' manufacturer ” of Russia in the nineteenth century was 
neither the capitalist entrepreneur nor the wage-paid artisan, but the 
individual hanchcraftsman, working alone or m a family group, on the 
wood or iron, wool or flax, bone or leather that he made up into com- 
modities for household use, to be sold for his own subsistence. At all 
times a group of these handicraftsmen would unite in a labour “ artel ” 
(the word dates from the twelfth century). “ This ”, we are told, “ was a 
temporary association of individuals for a definite industrial undertaking, 
usually of a temporary character, conducted on a basis of joint manage- 
ment and responsibility.” It was unrecognised by the law, and enjoyed 
no official or legal protection ; but was habitually not interfered witli by 
the government. Many artels were formed for work at building construc- 
tion or manufacturing in the cities. Others existed in tlie villages for the 
production of commodities for sale. Many were formed “ anniiallv for 
each year’s campaign, and dissolved after the accounts for the goods 
delivered and sold in the season had been settled A small proportion 
of them latterly took a more durable form as cooperative societies for 
production. On the other hand, a much larger proportion had, by 1914, 
lost their economic independence, and had fallen into the hands of capitalist 
middlemen, who either gave out their own materials to be made up at a 
“ sweated ” rate, or sold them on credit to the associated handicraftsmen, 
taking back the product in furniture, toys, leather goods, textile stufl's 
or articles of clothing at ruinously low prices.® In 1914 the aggregate 

^ For uiformation as to the past and present of the kustar handicraftsmen, their 
artels and their cooperative societies, the most accessible sources are The Cooperalae 
Movement tn Rusem during the IVar, by E M. Kayden and A. N. Antsiferov (Economic 
Social History of ihe War, Yale University, Now Haven, 1929, 430 pp ) ; Zips Voiei dii 
developpement de la cooperation de production en UBSS, par W. Tikhomirov, 1931, secretary 
of central council of cooperative societies ; sec also by the same. Die Genoasenschaflen im 
social Uttar hen Aufbau (Berlin), 1927, p 36 ; The Soviet Worker, by J. Freeman, 1931, 
pp. 238-240, gives a useful summary How it appeared to the Russian orthodox economist 
(and to tho Tsarist Government) will he seen in the report of the Commission impi'iwle 
de Russie a I’Exposilion XJniverscllo de Paris, 1900, entitled La Russie d la fin dn IT 
Slide, ouvrage publie sous la direction do M. W. do Kovalevsky (Pans, 1900, pp 02.1-0.18) 
There is a useful collection (in Rus.sian) of all tho decrees on handicraft coopeiation .snd 
kustar industries by I. A. Solitzky and I R Koisky, edited by Profe.ssor D. II. Oenkm, 
Moscow, 1928. With this must be read the important decree and resolution of .July 23, 
1932, by the Central Executive Committee and Sovnarkom of the USSR, learranging tho 
whole organisation 

Other works m Russian are Zakonodalelavro o promcooperatzn (The Legislation on Tn- 
cops), by D. M. Genkin, Moscow, 1933 , Ten Years of inenps in the USSR, by V Gnous..ov 
and I P. Cliemishcv, Moscow, 1932 , Pavlovo (a collection of stones and essays on Incops 
m Pavlovo). by V Korolenko and K. Pazhitnov. 

* The Cooperative Movement in Russia during the War, bj' E M. Kayden and A X. 
Antsiferov, 1929, pp. 4, 367. 

“ Ijcs Voles du developpemetU de la coopiration de prodaiclion en URS3, par W. Ti- 
khomirov, 1931. 
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number of these owner-producers in industrial pursuits was given as five 
and a quarter millions, constituting a census population of some fifteen 
or twenty millions, representing as much as one-eighth of Tsarist Eussia 
at that date. Their gross output was estimated at 2400 million roubles, 
equal to oiie-half of that of the factory industry of the time. During the 
seven years of war and civil war, 1914-1920, although some of the unions 
of artels “ achieved important results in the service of the country and 
the army ’V two-thirds of this population of handicraftsmen faded away, 
the bulk of the survivors being found, in 1921, in the more remote villages 
which suffered least from the ravages of the contending armies. 

Under the Soviet Government these independent owner-producers 
have been, from 1919 onwards, and especially since 1932, revived and 
encouraged, as an approved alternative form of production (particularly 
for household supplies) to that of employment at wages in the industries 
conducted by government or trust, municipality or consumers’ cooperative 
society. Lenin’s original policy was “ to maintain and develop energetic- 
ally cooperative production ”, not only as a way of alleviating the condi- 
tion of the peasants, but also as the means by which the small industry 
could, as he then believed, “ develop into mass production, on the basis 
of free associations of workers Consequently the handicraftsmen were, 
from the outset, enabled freely to form productive cooperative societies, 
which have been, at times, granted state credit for the jmrehase of 
materials at the lowest possible prices. Sometimes small fa ctories or work- 
shops, abandoned by their owners, were handed over to such societies. 
In other cases they have been helped to buy machinery and workshop 
equipment. Occasionally the experts of a trust, or of a particular 
modernised plant, have assisted one of the larger artels to change its wliole 
system of production in such a way as greatly to increase its output.® 

The various government departments, central or municipal, together 
with the manufacturing trusts and the consumers’ cooperative societies, 
have, during the past decade, willingly suppbed their own needs by 
contracting to take from the manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers (incops), at agreed fixed prices, a large proportion of their out- 
put, thus ensuring for long periods a profitable market for their wares. 
Nor have the isolated independent handicraftsmen been left entirely 
unaided. The incops have been asked to do everything possible to bring 

^ The Cooperatu-e Movement in Svesia during the War, by E M. Ivaj’dcn and A. N. 
Antsiferov, 1929, p 366. 

® Les Voice du diveloppement de la cooperation de production cn CUSS, par W. Ti- 
khomirov ; quoting from vol. xx. p. 466 of tho Russian text of Lenin’s Ji oils 

® “ Thus, upon the paper’s {Trud] initiative, a factory let us saj manufacturing shoes, 
undertakes to assist a shoomaking^ artel in improving and inciensing its output. An 
artel is a toopeiative enterprise, which unites sometimes ns many as five 01 six liiindred 
artisans nho formerly worked in their own littlo shops. Althougli in nunilieis these artels 
often present suatile fnetoiies, the method of work too often lemauis a^ ot old, each man 
doing a complete 10 b without attempting to scctionalizo the uork. Undei the guidance 
of exports from a factory employing modem production methods, it has been possible to 
so airange the work of the artels as to mciense tho output many times ” {lloseotv Daily 
Neil'S, .Tune 23, 1932). 



them into the network of organisations, and meanwhile to assist them by 
contracting to take their individual products so as to assist their market, 
ing.^ Especially since the establishment of the Five-Year Plan in 1928 
have these manufacturing associations of owner-producers multiplied and 
developed. The result has been, not only the progressive revival of the 
groat bulk of the kustar industry, ^ but also the enlargement of its scope, 
and its assumption of definite constitutional forms according to the pattern 
common throughout the soviet system. By a remarkable decree of July 
23, 1932, by the Central Executive Committee and the Sovnarkom of the 
"USSR, the whole system was further developed and drastically re- 
organised.® 

At the beginning of 1932, in addition to an uncounted host of isolated 
individual handicraftsmen who still exist, in the cities as well as in the 
villages, to the aggregate number of a million or more, the number of 
definitely organised cooperative societies of this kind was estimated at 
about 20,000, with 30,000 workshops or other establishments, having a 
total membership of 2,350,000 men and women, representing a census 
population of seven or eight millions, with an aggregate gross production 
of commodities valued at about four and a half thousand mi ll ion roubles. 
Another calculation of later date, and including a wider range of societies, 
puts the amount, in 1932, of “output of the producing cooperative associa- 
tions, including invalids and timber-working cooperatives ” (to which we 
refer elsewhere), at “ 6230 million roubles, calculated at planned prices 
of 1932 ’’ * Whereas before the war the great majority of the handicrafts- 
men worked at home, now fewer than a third do so, and of the members 
of the cooperative societies fewer than one-eighth. These societies, in 
half a dozen instances, now run small coal-pits, producing, in the aggregate, 
more than two million tons per annum, and, in one case, at Rcchesk in 

* When unemploymont wab rife, the labour exchanges occasionally pressed a coopera- 
tive societ}’, whose little factoiy was manufacturing successfully, to admit os additional 
members individual handicraftsmen who had failed to maintain themselves by inde- 
pendent production , or to accept unemjiloyed youths as additional apprentices and 
eventual members , sometimes selecting one half from sons of existing members and the 
other half from the labour exchange 

“ So greatly has the nationalised and municipalised industry increased that all the 
handicraft industry accounts only for onc-fifth of the manufacturing production of the 
USSR, in 1933, instead of the one-thirj of that of Tsarist Russia with which it was credited 
in 1913. 

“ These associations of owner-producers in industry (inoops) have been classified as 
under by the latest Russian authoiicy on the subject (T/ie Lcffislnlion of Incops, by D il. 
Genkin. lloscow, 1933) • 

(1) Associations foi Supply and Sale, in which every member works at home, but sells 
the whole oi part of his output tin ough the society, from which he obtains his raw material 
and adjuncts. Members, who must themselves work, enjoy a reduction of income tax on 
the part of their output sold through the society. 

(2) Associations for .Joint Pioduction, in which the membois all w'ork at home, but 
materials and product alike belong to the society, and not to imlividual membeis. 

(3) Artels, w'hich maintain a common workshop in which members are associated in a 
particular craft or branch of industry (the law forbidding an artel composed of workers 
in different crafts). 

* Sumvuiry of Sesults of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p. 61). 
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tlic Urals, even, a blast furnace.^ There are, in Kazakestan, lead mines 
under incops ; elsewhere various small machine-making factories ; many 
quarries, brickfields and lime-kilns, and even small chemical plants pro- 
ducing soap, acetic acid, iodine, nicotine and various radio supplies.® 
But the incops mainly devote themselves, to the extent of more than half 
their work, to the preparation of various kinds of food products and to the 
production and repair of all sorts of commodities for household use, such 
as furniture and kitchen equipment, boots and shoes, barrels and baskets, 
every description of textile stufEs and made-up clothing, mats and rugs 
of all kinds, toys, leather goods, artistic wood and iron work, pottery, 
and even hand painting on wood, by those who formerly produced 
religious icons. For sale to the public in the cities, these cooperative 
societies have over a thousand shops, and more than that number of 
stands. Their members, indeed, have come to form an important element 
in the urban population. Whereas, in 1926, the handicraftsmen in the 
cities numbered only half a million, or 2*1 per cent of the population, in 
1931 the urban registration disclosed their numbers as about two millions, 
or 6-2 per cent of the population.® 

The MeTttbere' Meeting 

The base of the constitutional hierarchy, in which those organised 
groups of industrial owner-producers are represented, is everywhere the 
meetings of members of their several incops or industrial cooperative 
societies, which may each include anything from a few dozen to a thousand 
or more workers ; the average being a little over a hundred In the smaller 
incops these meetings, which every member over 18 years of age is expected 
to attend, take place frequently, according to the rules of the particular 
society, usually every few weeks. The course of the mcop’s business is 
reviewed by the president, manager or other official, and any subject of 
interest to the members can be discussed. Once a year the president — 
often also a manager — and, to constitute the presidium, half a dozen other 
members are elected, together with the prescribed number of delegates 
to other bodies. The incops in a given locality, and manufacturing the 
same kind of commodities, may also jom together in a spcciahsed “ union ” 
for common convenience, as for the joint supply of tools, raw materials 
or auxiliary components, or joint representation in dealings with state 

^ The Rechesk plant, in the Urals, produces 15,000 tons of pig-iron a j’car. practically 
all of which supplies the needs of other incops. In other cases there arc rolling mills, 
which refashion scrap iron and steel obtained from the plants under the direction of the 
Commissariat of Heavy Industries. The coal-mines of the incops in the Donbas and else- 
where in the Ukiame and in East Siberia supply indifferently oUier incops, or tlie local 
mdiistiics, or USSR enterprises 

^ Much of the work of timbcr-c'utting, us well as that of fashioning the timber into 
planks, doors, plywood, etc , is done by groups of workmen associated in artels. These, 
however, are not included in the incops organisation, but have a union of then own 
(V^bckopromlessoyus), which works in conjunction with the newly formed Commissariat 
of Timber (Narkomles). These timber artels are grouped, not by the Union republics but 
by oblasts or krais ; and, in some special cases, by autonomous republics. 

“ Summary of Results of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p. 189). 

U 
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departments. But the principal delegation is to the regional council, to 
which all incops within the region (usually an oblast or krai), irrespective 
of the particular commodity that they manufacture, are now required to 
belong. The members’ meeting elects also in each case a committee of 
revision, whose mam duty is to audit the accounts. According to law 
this committee ought to include in its membership some members of 
other incops. It is this committee of revision that decides the occasional 
disputes that arise in the society, subject to appeal to the regional council. 
If the membership of the incop does not exceed 300, it is the ordinary 
meeting of members which makes this election of delegates. If, however, 
as is increasingly coming to be the case in the large cities, the incop has 
many hundreds of members, the aggregate meeting is held only annually, 
to elect a smaller executive council of a few dozen members ; and it is 
this executive council which chooses alike the incop’s own officers and its 
delegates to the regional council. 

Under the revised arrangements of 1932, the regional councils (soviets), 
whilst aiding the incops by instruction, planning, advice, and settlement 
of disputes, do not themselves have any operative functions. They do 
not, that IS to say, themselves engage in production or distribution,^ nor 
are the mcops in any way hampered in their several industries. Each 
incop is freely to obtain for itself the materials that it requires, with the 
exceptions of wool, cotton, flax, hemp, silk cocoons and hides other than 
pig-hides. These may be obtained how the incop pleases, but only witluii 
the geographical districts prescribed by the Supplies Committee of the 
Council of Labour and Defence (STO). Each incop is also to be free to 
acquire from any of the state enterprises such industrial remnants, waste 
and refuse (including metal scrap, textile waste, rags, rejects and waste 
timber) as it may need, and all state enterprises are directed to enter into 
contracts for these supplies at prices to be agreed upon. The incop'5 
are to be free to obtain from the state banlt the credit that they require, 
and to sell their products as and wherever they choose, including the open 
markets in the towns and their own retail shops. Except when working 
on materials provided from state funds, the incops are no longer required 
to dispose of any part of the output to any state department, but all 
state departments arc directed to place with the incops such orders as 
they can. Orders for its own manufactured products may now bo sought 
and obtained by each incop direct from the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment, or from state or municipal departments, or from any of the govern- 
ment trusts, as well as from individual purchasers. Prices are left to be 
settled by agreement or contract in each case. The one transaction that 
is strictly prohibited is “ speculation ”, meaning buying commodities 
with the intention of selling them again at a profit — in other words, the 
incops are not to engage in mere dealing. It should be noted that, although 

* There seems to be one exception. The Vsekopromsoviet has under it a “ mct.il- 
promsoyus ”, or group of moops working m metal, which itself performs ‘'operatiie 
functions ” in conjunction with these mcops. 
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the inoops are founded on the principle of a partnership of the workers 
themeelves, they are allowed, by way of exception, to employ non- 
members at wages, as specialists (such as engineers) or as subsidiary or 
seasonal workers, to the extent of not more than one-fifth of the member 
ship, or than 30 per cent of the combined total of members and candidates 
for membership. The non-members thus employed at wages, who are 
generally members of their respective trade unions, must all receive the 
rates current in their several industries ; as agreed to by the trade unions. 
Nothing in the nature of undercutting is allowed. 

The Regional Council of Incops 

The decree of July 23, 1932, whilst abolishing various intermediate 
and All-Union federal bodies of industrial cooperative societies.^ estab- 
lished an obligatory association of the incops within a given region ; not 
for the purpose of control or of interference with their business enterprises 
— ^in which they were to enjoy an enlarged independence — but solely for 
their assistance in fulfilling the tasks which they had undertaken. The 
region for this purpose was to be either each of the six smaller constituent 
republics, or else, in the RSFSR and in other districts of highly developed 
industry, the oblast or krai, or an area specially defined. Each such 
region has now a council of delegates from its constituent incops, winch 
are represented approximately in proportion to their several membeisliips, 
as fixed by the council itself from time to time. Tins counoil no longer 
decides on the levy to be made upon the funds of each incop for regional 
and All-Union administration and oiher purpose®. All such levies are to 
he kept down to n minimum, and to be made by a special meeting for the 
purpose, at which speci.illy delegated representatives of the several incops 
within the region will confer with representatives of the regional council. 
That council wdl be responsible for supervising the audit of the societies’ 
accounts by their own committees of revision, and. where necessary, for 
supplying competent auditors to assist any society. The regional counoil 
is also responsible for supervision of the general direction of the incops’ 
several activities but solely for the purpose of securing the due fulfilment 
of the obligations undertaken by each of them. The greatest possible 
independence in management is to be left to each incop, on the under- 
standing that they are, for the most part, primarily to supply the house- 
hold commodities needed by the rural community, to the extent at least 
of 70 per cent of their production. The incops docLire that their aim is 

^ Thus the decree peremptorily “ liquidates ” the All-Union Uedei ation of Food 
Industry Cooperatives, the All-Union Federation of Heavy Industry Coopciatiit-,. and 
the AU-Union Federation of Indnstiial Cooperatives; and lii-. ilown (hot “ undei no 
oircumstances is it poimiltcd to create in the regional (oiinnls of iinops cnmlieT'iome 
apparatus, once the organisation has lieen permitted in the sliiittnit of (lie All-Union 
Federation of Inoops of specialised groups foi the fuiidanirntil foiiiis of the incops ”. 
Eopublio Associations of the heavy metal mdustry aio to eontimie . and also the All- 
Union Cooperatives of the Timber Industry, but ■' without cioating assotiations of these 
cooperatives in the various republics ”. * 
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to make this percentage at least 76 per cent, but it is admitted that this 
amount has not yet been reached. 


The All-Union Council of Industrial Cooperatives 

In place of the Central Federation (Vsekopromsoyus) established in 
1922, as a directing and coordinating centre, there is now established an 
All-Union Council of Incops (Vsekopromsoviet), to which all the regional 
councils send representatives, and which also acts as republic council for 
the RSFSR. It is expressly laid down in the decree that this “ Council 
of the Iiicops of the USSR and RSFSR shall not perform operative func- 
tions of any kind ”. It is to be supervisory, not executive. What is to 
this council expressly “ reserved ” is “ the organising work, accountancy, 
directorial, and prospective planning and representation of the incops in 
government organisations (concerning credits, funds of supply, protection 
of state laws, grants to the incops) 

In 1932 was held the first All-Union Congress of the reorganised pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives ^ (incops), at which some 200 delegates attended. 
Such a Congress will presumably be held every few years, but had, in 
1934, not yet been repeated. The Congress elected an executive council 
to meet as a plenum once in every few months, with a president, and other 
members of a presidium, by whom the work of supervising the whole 
20,000 incops is done. During 1933 and 1934 the executive council invited 
to Moscow for consultation the heads of most of the incops from time to 
time. 

There has never been a People’s Commissar for cooperative production, 
any more than for the consumers’ cooperative movement. Such super- 
vision and attention as has been given to the subject by the government 
at the Kremlin has come within the province of the Council of Labour 
and Defence (STO). It is interesting that the president for the time being 
of the All-Union Council of Incops (Vsekopromsoviet) is admitted, when 
he chooses to attend, to the meetings of the Central Executive Committ(>e 
(T!3IK), the Sovnarkom and the Council of Labour and Defence (STO) , 
in each case with only a consultative voice. Perhaps the most important 
relation into which the All-Union Council enters is its participation with 
the oflicials of Gosplan in the annual settlement and the almost continuous 
adjustment of the General Plan, so far as concerns the societies forming 
its membership. The preliminary plan is drawn up by Gosplan itself, 
but it is based on the separate reports which the Executive Committee 
obtains from every one of the 20,000 incops, stating what they have pro- 

1 The membership of the central federation for previous years is given as • 


1922 


84,000 

1928 . 

. 1,004.000 

1923 . 


. 187,000 

1929 . 

. 1,454,000 

1924 


. 248,000 

1930 . 

. 1,944,000 

1925 


. 344,000 

19311 

. 2,353,000 

1926 

1927 


. 457,000 

. 599,000 

1932 J 


“ Moscow Daily News, December 28, 1932r 
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duced during the preceding year, and what they thinlc they can produce 
for the ensuing year. The provisional decision by Gosplan of what kind 
and what amount of production should be undertaken by the iiicops, 
arrived at in consultation with the Executive Committee, after considera- 
tion of the needs of the USSE as a whole, is then submitted to the several 
regional councils, who pass on each part of it, with criticisms and sugges- 
tions, to the several mcops, whose officials and committees have promptly 
to give it their serious consideration, and return it with any objections or 
counter-proposals. If any incop finds a difficulty in undertaking the 
manufacture of any of the commodities that the Plan requires from it, 
the regional council may arrange for the technical instruction of some of its 
younger members at a special district school maintained for the purpose. 

The educational provision made by the mcops for their own members 
and their families, apart from and in addition to that made by the soviets 
under the People’s Commissars of Education in the several constituent 
or autonomous repubhes, is extensive and steadily increasing. In 1934 
no less than 98 million roubles was appropriated for this purpose by the 
Executive Committee. All the larger units maintain their own trade 
schools and evening technical classes. In some of the principal cities 
there are university colleges, exclusively for members of mcops or their 
sons and daughters — that at Lenipgrad had, in 1934, 2400 students aU 
over eighteen, pursuing five-year courses. In addition, more than sixty 
technicums are maintained. Three-quarters of the students are provided 
with stipends, sometimes more liberal than those of the students of the 
state institutions. There are special club-houses for incop members. 
Their new “ Palace of Culture ” at Leningrad cost ten million roubles, 
and claims to be the best m the city. The incops have also their own 
holiday homes and sanitoria. 

Members of the mcops are not covered by the general scheme of social 
insurance. The All-Union Council has accordingly provided its own fund, 
by a levy on all the mcops, in which the whole membership is included, 
including the wage-earners whom they employ. This fund had in 1933 an 
accumulated capital of over a hundred million roubles, being eight times 
as much as in 1929. The fund provides medical attendance and medicines, 
and secures admission to hospitals and convalescent homes, for all the 
members and their wives and children throughout the USSR. All con- 
finements are treated in hospital, with sixteen weeks full wages, as in the 
state scheme. This is wholly independent of the People’s Commissars of 
Health, except that the assistance of the state medicfil service is obtained, 
on a contract involving the payment of forty million roubles aniiualR’, in 
districts in which the number of incop members is insufficient to warrant 
an independent medical service. 

We see, in this reorganisation of the old kustar artels, an extraordinarily 
rapid development of what has again become, alongside the state and 
municipal factories, an important element in the industry of the USSR. 
It is one more example of the tendfenoy to multiformity affording oppor- 
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tunity for ever-wider participation in the organised life of the coimnnnity. 
The report of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) in 1933 may rightly 
claim that “ cooperative industry ... in which the form of handicraft 
associations predominates . . . plaj^ a great part in the industrial life 
of the country. It is in connection with state industry, and supplements 
it in a number of ways (supplies supplementary raw material, produces 
auxiliary materials, works up state raw materials, and senu-finished 
goods, produces articles for the general market, etc.). At the same time 
the industrial cooperative industry comes forward as the special means 
for the socialist remoulding of the small home worker, and, on the basis 
of the cooperative organisation of production, draws him into the common 
Bociahst channel of industrial development.” ^ 

It is interesting to witness, in the Soviet Union, the successful adoption 
of a form of industrial organisation which has been extensively tried, 
during a whole century, in various capitabst countries, but seldom with 
any considerable or lasting success. Neither in Great Britain nor in France, 
neither in Germany nor in the United States, nor yet m any other country 
of advanced industrialism, have manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers, themselves jointly owning the actual product of their daily 
labour — that is to say, self-governing workshops — been able to make any 
considerable headway against systems of industrial production in which 
the working producers do not own the product of their labour, but are 
remunerated only by wages or salaries. Why is it different in the USSR 1 
We suggest that the answer is to be found partly in the different environ- 
ment provided in a country from which the profit-making capitalist has 
been entirely eliminated ; and partly in the deliberate limitation and 
regulation of the sphere allotted to the cooperative associations. It is 
noticeable that the incops of the USSR seldom or never compete in the 
market with the state trusts or municipal enterprises. On the contrary, 
these latter are on the most friendly terms with the artels and incops, which 
are accorded a function of their own, duly recognised and specified in the 
General Plan, and are constantly being helped to fulfil it. In otlior 
countries the associated workers find themselves ruthlessly competed with 
and undercut even to the point of extmetion, by the mass-production of 
gigantic establishments eager to obtam a monopoly of the markets. But 
experience shows that associations of producers in capitalist countries also 
succumb in another way. Here and there, very exceptionally, usually by 
creating a speciality of their own, or attaching to themselves a special 
clientele, they have successfully withstood the warfare of their capitalist 
rivals, even to the point of sometimes making considerable incomes for 
the cooperating members. These have then, almost invariably, sooner 
or later, limited their numbers, and shrunk into small partnerships, 
including shareholders who are not working members, and employing 
non-members at wages. Tempted by what are, in effect, high profits, 
they eventually become indistinguishable from the capitalist profit-makers 
1 fSnmmary of EesuUa of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p. 61). 
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tkemselves. In the Soviet Union this process of degeneration is watched 
and effectively prevented. When an incop shows signs of closing its body 
of members to recruits from outside, it finds itself unostentatiously required 
to fill up vacancies so as at least to keep up its number. When it becomes 
too prosperous, so that its members could share among themselves incomes 
markedly in excess of those secured by the trade unions for their own 
members in state industry, it is sharply reminded that this is against the 
law under which incops are formed. The excess profits may be carried 
to a reserve fund, or added to the insurance fund, but they may not be 
shared among the members. In most cases a new arrangement of prices 
takes place, either in the rates at which the incop buys its materials and 
components, or in the prices it obtains from the purchasers of its wares. 
When a manufacturing association of producers obtains most of its 
materials from the Government, and sells much of its product either to 
some branch of the Government, or to one or other department of Centro- 
soyus, it is not difficult to prevent the annual shares of the members m 
their own products from rising substantially above the earnings of similar 
workers in the state factories or the consumers’ cooperatives. Moreover, 
the members are required always to work at piece-work rates, as the basis 
of the advances that they receive in lieu of wages : and there is no pro- 
vision allowing payment of interest or profit to non- workers. Thus 
protected and safeguarded, the manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers in the USSR do no harm to the collectivist orgamsations, in 
the interstices of which they live. On the contrary, by the positive 
addition that they make to the aggregate of commodities and services 
brought to market, they benefit the community as a whole. And they 
can add the further boon of an ever-widening variety in the supply of 
the commodities and services that they contribute. It is a net gain to 
associate for handicraft production during the winter, the members of 
one or more collective farms ; or the dock labourers of an ice-bound port. 
Nor are the incops confined to production by manual labour. There are 
incops of artistic workers of more than one kind, including painters and 
sculptors. Associations of writers are formed to do their book production 
and publishing. There seems no reason why this form of organisation 
should not afford a socially useful means of livelihood to members of the 
“ deprived ” categories, who are admitted as members if they are prepared 
to work loyally with their hands ; and who might, at their option, unite 
among themselves to form new incops to render some special service 
calling for individual taste or skill, or not yet performed by any state or 
municipal enterprise.^ 


(6) -THE COLLECTIVE EARM 

It is with a sudden acceleration of “ Bolshevik tempo ” that wo pass, 
in the survey of the organisation of man as a producer, from the associa- 

1 There is reason to believe that somewhere m the neighbourhood of 4000 or 6000 
persons belonging to the “ deprived ” categories are to be found among the membership 
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tions of owner-producers in industry to associatioris of owner-producers 
in agriculture.^ In industry, as the reader will have realised; the new 

of the ineops, though they have not as yet formed societies of their own. The “ social 
struetuio ” of the membership of mcops making returns on April 1, 1931 (these covering 
719,000 members, or 45 per cent of the aggregate), was as under : 



Citv Tnpopa, 
per cent 

Vlll.iKC 
Inuops, 
per cent 

Former workmen or landless peasants 

26 2 

6 23 

Members of kolkhosi ..... 

86 

23 8 

Poor peasants ...... 

]\Ii(ldlo peasants and kulaks not employing hired 

12 7 

23 95 

labour ... ... 

45 3 

44 4 

Former employees ..... 

5-4 

06 

Former kulaks employmg hired labour 

M 

02 

Kulaks, traders, employers and “ deprived ” persons 

07 

02 


100 0 

100 00 


(See Ten Years of Ineops in the USSR (m Russian), by V. Gnoussov and I. P Chernisoher, 
Moscow, 1932, p. 24.) 

1 The information avadable on agriculture in the USSR, oven apart from that only 
m Russian, is as great in bulk as it is uneven in accuracy or relevance. The history and 
the geogiaphical conditions of Russian agriculture are elaborately dosenbecl in the erudite 
monograph by Vladimir P. Timoshenko, Agricultural Russia and the Wheal Problem 
(Leland Stanford University, California, 1932, p. 571) ; also in Rural Russia under the 
Old Regime, by C. G. Robinson, 1932 ; The Russian Peasantry, by Stepniak. 1893, should 
also be read m this connection The problem and its difheulties arc iiell stated in the 
chapter “ Russian Agriculture ", by R. G. Tugnell, in Sonet Russia m the Second Decade, 
edited by Stuart Chase, R. Dunn, and R. 6. Tugwell (New York, 1928). Russia, Maik-et 
or Menace, by Thomas D Campbell, 1932, gives a valuable report by an American expert 
on large-scale wheat-farming. Upon the peasant psychology, the four books by Maurice 
Hindus, Broken Earth, Humanity Uprooted, Red Bread and The Great Offensive, are in- 
valuable. See also The Russian Land, by A. R. Williams (Xew Yoik, 1928) , Collective 
Farm “ Trud ”, a moving recital by a peasant woman, Uudoxia Pazukhina, of how she 
started a collective farm (London, 64 pp.) ; Red Villages, by J. A. Yakovlev (London, 
1930, 128 pp.) ; and Collective Farming in 1932 (Moscow, 1932), by the same. Stalin’s own 
account of the policy from 1929 to 1931, together with the “ model statutes ", is given iii 
Building Collective Farms, by J. Stalin (New York, 1931, 184 pp.). A valuable dcseiiption 
of the internal organisation of the collective farms is given (in Russian) in Distribution of 
Income in the Kalkhosi, by N Tataev (Partizdat, Moscow, 1932) A well-informed and 
generally adverse criticism will be found m the chapter on “ Agiioulture ” by Professor 
Dr. Otto Auhagen, in Soviet Economics, edited by X)r. Gerhard Dobbert (1933) For 
recent hasty glimpses over a wide area, see the chapter on agriculture by John Morgan 
in Twehe Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by M. I. Colo (1933) , From Peasant to Collcctire 
Farmer, by N. Buchwald and R Bishop (1933) ; the five articles contributed to the 
Manchester Ouardian, October 17-21, 1933, by its then correspondent W. H. Cliambeilin , 
and Reise dutch hundert KoUectivwirtschaflen, by L. P. Boross (Moscow, 1932, 190 pp ) Tlie 
publications in German are voluminous, and apparently of greater e vpertise and autlioiitv , 
if also more critical, than those in English Those of t)r. Otto Schiller, the agricultural 
expert attached to the German embassy m Moscow, ahs publislied in Berirhte uber Laiid- 
ifiirlschaft, the latest being (Sondesheft 79) Die Krise der soziahstisehen Lamhvtrischajl til 
der Soicjeliinion (1933, 82 pp ). See also his previous articles, “ Jlie Kollcctivisiiuiig der 
Tussischen Laiidwirtsehaft ” and “ Die landwolscliaftliche Problems dei Sowjetuiiioii, 
1931-1932 These lengthy and valuable reports, although very critical, ilo not, iii our 
opinion, suppoit the adverse concliision.s of the pamphlet entitled CoUecIi vised Agriculture 
in the Sonet Union, published by the School df Slavonic Studios (London, 1934, 32 pp ). 
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and predominant t37pe is the trade union, including all kinds and grades 
of workers by hand or by brain. In agriculture, though state farms, with 
the appropriate trade unions, are increasing in number and variety, it is 
the milhons of individual owner-producers associated in collective farms 
that occupy the centre of the picture. Moreover, whilst the development 
of the kustar artels into industrial cooperative societies (incops) has been 
pursued without serious controversy, and without a trace of civil disorder, 
the advent of the collective farm (kolkhos), as the pattern organisation 
for the vast hordes of peasant cultivators on one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface, has been accompanied, not merely by heated controversy, both 
public and private, but also, among the peasants themselves, by wide- 
spread sullen resentment, and not a httle recalcitrance, which cannot be 
assumed to have yet (1934) been completely overcome. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that the partially enforced collectivisation and mechanisa- 
tion of agriculture during 1929-1934 represents the final stage, not yet 
completed, of the rural uprisings of 1917, that effectually liquidated the 
private landlord.^ The question inevitably arises, why did the Soviet 
Government of 1928, in face of prolonged and heated discussion within 
the Communist Party itself, attempt so drastic, and, as it seemed, so 
hazardous an experiment. The answer is that the situation was such as, 
within their framework of reference, to leave no other course open to them. 

The Unproductive Peasant 

Candid observers of the Eussian mujik during the past half-century, 
whilst differing in their estimates of his “ soulful ” qualities, agree in the 
testimony that as an agriculturist he has hitherto been, in the mass, either 
per head or per hectare, the least productive of all the peasantries of 
Europe. Whether as the result of nature or of nurture ; of climate or 
of race ; of centuries of oppression and illiteracy ; or of generations of 
virtual slavery and peonage ; or of a religion that imposed no code of 
conduct and amounted to little more than propitiatory rites, the typical 
mujik — ^when not under coercion by landlord, tax-collector, usurer or 
employer — failed to grow enough food, taking bad years with good, even 
to maintam his own family in full health and strength.® And the bad 

More impartial, and therefore specially cogent, is the able historical summary contamed 
in two issues of the Political Science Quarterly (New York, January and Juno 1934), entitled 
“ Collectivisation of Agriculture in the Soviet Union ”, by W. Ladojinsky. Other loceiit 
works are Die Gelieidewirtschaft in den Trockengebieten Russlands, by B. Brutzkus, W. von 
Polotika and A. Von Ugrimoff; and Das Agrarexperiment Sowjeti usslands, b 5 ' Dr H. 
Zorner Die Bilanz des ersten Flinfjahrplanes der Sowjelwirtschajt, by Dr Otto Auhagen 
(Bicslau, 1933, 73 pp.) gives great place to agriculture. 

^ Tliiee substantial books recently published should be added, cspeciall 3 ' as each 
author takes a different view of what one of them has termed the “ first leiolution in 
agriculture anywhere since the bourgeois industrial revolution made tlie seif a peasant 
and a farmer ”. Those are Russia’s Iron Age, by W. H. Chamberlm, 193.7 ; Sonet Join ney, 
by Louis Fischer, 1935 ; and Economic Planning in Sonet Russia, by Boris Brutzku... 

® Let us. 111 fairness, briefly recapitulate some of his difheiilties His holding was, qn 
the average, minute m aiea ; and m this repeated redistributions, actually becoming 
smaller year after year. It was usually made up of numerous small strips, often mdes 
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years ” recurred with fatal frequency. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, from 1800 to 1854, there are reported to have been no 
fewer than 35 vears in which there was a more or less serious failure of the 
crops. Jn the 20 years from 1891 to 1910, there were only 4 good harvests, 
with 13 poor harvests, and 3 famine years. During the first decade of 
So\'iet rule, 1918-1927, there were only 3 years of good harvests, 5 years 
of poor harvests and 2 famine years. This habitual unproductivity of the 
Eussian peasant was masked, to the uncritical observer, by the fact that, 
so long as the landlord was in a position to exact his rent, the tax collector 
his taxes and the village usurer and employer the profits that they could 
squeeze out of their impecunious neighbours, some grain was always sent 
to market, even if the ^'illage starved. Moreover, a considerable propor- 
tion of the aggregate area, was, down to 1917, cultivated in the large 
farms of the improving landowners, and in the smaller but often sub- 
stantial holdings of the kulaks, who had “ added field to field ” by their 
oppression of the poorer villagers. Thus, so long as the landowners 
remained, and the tax collector used force, and the kulaks’ characteristic 
“ thrift ” was unrestrained, there could be, in all but the worst years, not 
only an adequate supply for the relatively small city populations but also, 

, occasionally, a substantial export. Meanwhile the poor peasant was being 
• increasingly “ driven off the land ” ; and in bad years — during the past 
. century, every other year — the infants, the aged, and often the nursing 
mothers were dying by thousands of inanition, typhus or enteric. We 
' shall describe in a subsequent chapter ^ how frequently, in the present 
century, the peasants rose against their most obvious oppressors, the land- 
lords ; whose mansions they burnt, whose stores they plundered and 
whose land they divided This almost continuous jacquerie was not the 
work of the Bolsheviks, who were not yet in office. Nor did it result in 
any substantial or lasting improvement in the condition of the mass of 
poor peasants, or in any increase of marketable foodstuffs. It did not 
even enlarge the area of the average peasant holding, nor give him an 
iron plough, nor any horse or ox to draw the plough. I n 1917, with the 
s warming back of the men fr o m the a rmies, and the worker s from..th£ 
factories, all demanding shares ^ the land of vill^e to which they 
belonge d, t lie redistribution of the largF" estates merely increased. J<he 
n umber ..of., starveling pe asant hqldu^^from some fourteen or fifteen 
millions in 1916 to some twenty-four or twentT-five millions in 
1^6. '■ ' ‘ 

apart, which had to bo cultifated according to the common practice of his neighbours 
Ho had hardlj ever any adequate equipment (one-third of all the holdings had no iron 
plough, but only a wooden stick ; at least one-fourth had no horse or ox with which to 
plough). Manuring of any kind was at a mmimum, and artificial fcrtilusers were scarcely 
known. There was next to no rotation of crops. The minimum of labour was spent on 
weeding Reaping was by the sickle, and thrashing by the flail ; marketing practicallj 
limited to the passing visits of the grain dealer. To sum up, as compared with the peasant 
of Fiance or Flanders, South Germany or the Tyiol, the majority of the Russian miijik-, 
were, in 1 900, stdl in the fourteenth century.. 

* See Part II., Chapter VII , The Laquidation of the Landlord and the Capitalist ”. 
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TJie Orista in Foodstuffs 

Ever since the Bolshevik seizure of powef, the maintenance of the 
food supp^ for the population oTTEcTcilies and the Bed Armies I md been 
a cons tant preoccupation of the Soviet Government. This perpetual 
anxiety as to how the people could be saved Trom hunger, to which the 
British and French Governments in times of peace never gave a thought, 
was not directly due to any socialist measure taken by Lenin andjiis 
colleagues. On the contrary, it sprang from their inability, dunng a whole 
decade, to deal with the extreme individualism and primitive conditions 
of Eussian peasant agriculture. D uring the years of War Communism, 
all the gram that could be discovered was simply taken by force for the 
feeding of the Eed and the White Armies, which naturally led to the 
peasants limiting their cultivation either,^ what sufficed to feed them- 
selves or what they saw their way to hide. Th e situa tion became ^sperate 
e nough to dr ive Lenin to^the l^w Ecoimmic Polipy of 1231, un^r which 
a, rp.vi Yfl.1 of lirnit e.d CH.pita.1i.st enterprise, wil^L^market prices left free tO be 
se ttle d by_ “ supply and demand ”, e ncourage d the kulaks tpjbring'out 
their iudden grain in exchange for the commodities that they_desired. Jt. 
co uld not, "however, avert the serioiM famine of 1921, which was the result, 
not merely of adverse weather condition, but also of the vddcspread 
desolation wrought hy the Civil Wars. The subsequent opening of the 
“ scissors ” — the disparity between the exchange values of primaiy pro- 
ducts and manufactured articles —had grave consequences on the peasant 
mentality.^ The great bulk of the peasantry, whether poor or relatively 
prosperous, had suppoitcd the Bolsheviks in overthrowing the Provisional 
Government, because this collapse of autlionty enabled the peasants, 
including the kulaks, to drive away the landowners and share their estates 
among the villagers. On birailar^grounds the peasantry had ^y^^here 
eve ntually supported the Eed Armi es aga inst the_ Whites, because these 
la tter t^eatened to reinstate the Jandlords in their possessions. But once 
that danger had disappeared, the peasants, poor, middle or kulak, now 
imagining themselves proprietors of the land they tilled, demraicd to 
parting with their produce to feed the cities, even at free market pi iccs, 
so long as these prices did not enable them to obtain the manufactuicd 
commodities they desired at something like the old customary rates. 
The peasants, moreover, even the very considerable proportion of them 
to whom the revolution had given land for nothing, re.sentcd, like peasant 
proprietors all over the world, the levying on them of any direct taxes. 

^ The obstinate divergence between the general level of oxobango valuei for hoiiscbold 
commodities and that of exchange values for gram — the peisistcnt wulo opening of tho 
“ scissors ” — ^ivas doubtless aggravated by the detcimination of (ho iSmief (tin oi iiment, 
for good and suibciont reasons of general policy, to press on the eieitiou of new faitniics 
and the mereaso of raachirieiv, lather than theimmeili.ito piodiietion of additional! lot lung 
and household necessaries. But it must bo lemerabored that tlie phenomenon of m ii kodJv 
higher exchange values for maniifactiiies than foi piimaij pioducts has been, since 1^)21, 
common to all tho world, irrespective of communist or any other policy, or even of cm reiicy 
systems or fiscal devices, 
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Noi did the marked development, in the village, of the characteristic 
peasant vices of greed and cunning, varied by outbursts of drunkenness 
and recurrent periods of sloth, produce anything like general prosperity, nor 
even any common improvement in agricultural methods. What became 
apparent was that the peasant, formerly servile, was becoming rebellious. 

Mr. Maurice Hindus, who was born and bred in the Russian village, 
vividly describes his own astomsliment at discovering, in a village meeting, 
the typically rebellious mu]ik.^ The chairman of the village soviet had 
been speaking to an audience which gave him rapt attention. “ Of a sud- 
den, somewhere from the fringe of the audience, there boomed out a deep 
voice as startling as a thunderclap. ‘ Words, words, words — only words ! ’ 
It was an elderly miijik speaking. Barefooted, bareheaded, with a flowing 
beard and m a soiled linen shirt, he raised his arms high as though to 
quiet the murmur of protest that his interruption had called forth. ‘ All 
for the benefit of the foreign visitor,’ he drawled mockingly. ‘ Showing 
ofi. Look at me, inostranetz' and he pounded his fists on his bulging chest. 
‘ I am the truth, the sole putrid truth in this beastly laud.’ Denunciations 
hailed on him from every direction, but he paid no heed to them. ‘ I am 
sixty -five years of age. The soviets did give me land, but what shall I 
do with it ? Can I eat land ? I have no horse and what can I do on land 
without a horse 1 ’ The chairman himself, and several of his associates, 
sought to quiet him, but he raced on unperturbed. ‘ In the old days,’ 
he shouted, raising his voiee above the tumult that had broken out, ‘ we 
had a Tsar, landlords, exploiters, and yet I could always buy a horse if 
mine died, and boots too, and all the calico I could pay for. And now 
there is no Tsar, there are no landlords, there are no exploiters, and yet 
— no horse, no boots, no calico, nothing. Remember that, stranger.’ 

“ I stared at the mujik, at the disturbed chairman, at the heaving mob. 
It seemed so unbelievable that anyone in Russia would dare to lift his 
voice in such haughty disdain, in such flaming defiance of the proletarian 
dictators — least of all a mujik. I remembered him so well m the old days, 
this lowly miserable creature of a mujik. How meek he seemed m the 
presence of officials. How humbly he would bow before a man in a uni- 
form, or sometimes only in city clothes. With what alacrity he would 
remove his hat before anyone he deemed his superior. Shy he was, tins 
unwashed, hairy, big-boned mujik, and cautious iu his choice of words, in 
voicing a grievance, lest he give offence to the man representing pravitrlslvo 
— government — and when he noted in the expression of the official’s face 
a sign of annoyance or disapproval he shrank back, apologised, begged for 
forgiveness. In his heart he may have cherished only hate for the official, 
but when face to face with him he was all meekness and docilitj’-. But now 
m this desolate village, I witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a 
bedraggled, mud-bespattered mujik, actually denouncing and haranguing 
officials — all government — with no more restraint or compunction than 
as if he were scolding his son or whipping his horse. It seemed so terribly 
1 Humanity Uprooted, by Maurice Hindus, 1929, p. 149. 
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unreal, so unbelievably heroic ! ” This mujik proved to be typical of 
many in the succeeding years. 

Matters were made not better but worse by the growing prosperity 
in the village uf the more thrifty and more industrious, but also the more 
cunning and more oppressive of the agriculturists, to whom the oppro- 
brious name of kulak (fist) was apphed. The inequality of conditions, to 
which Stolypin’s reforms had given an impetus, was not removed by the 
multiplication of starveling holdings and not lessened by the monopoly 
of resources by a minority of hated usurers. Though the kulaks might be 
climbing steadily into capitalists, the army of the landless was rapidly 
growing. AVhat was, however, most serious of all was that the national 
food supply was rendered thereby not less but even more precarious than 
before. Whenever the harvest was relatively good, practically all the 
peasants consumed a larger and took to market a smaller proportion of 
the yield. In years of threatened scarcity, the kulaks had the cities at 
their mercy. 

Experimental Improoementa 

It would, however, be unfair to the mujik, and an inaccurate descrip- 
tion of the dilemma of the statesman, to ignore the various experiments 
in agricultural organisation which had been, in one locality or another, 
pretty extensively tried between 1917 and 1927. In the first place, there 
had been, among the more prosperous of the peasants, a great extension 
of agricultural cooperation of the ordinary type. Voluntary eooperative 
associations of ludopcndent peasants abounded in 1927, to the aggregate 
number, it was reported, of some 80,000 societies for several dozens of 
dift'ereiit purposes with literally milhons of members.^ This once jiowcrful 
voluntary movement has now almost entirely ceased to exist. Its place 
has been taken by the so-called fcolkhosi, or collective farms, in winch 
the members united either the whole or some of their resources in capital 
and labour, iii order to share among themselves as copartners an increasing 
output. Of these collective farms, of which some thousands had spon- 
taneously come into existence between 1918 and 1927, with varying 
degrees of succes, we may distiiigmsh three types. There was, first, the 
association of members merely to the extent of combining their labour 
forces for joint tillage ; for working in company in ploughing, sowing 
and harvesting a particular crop upon their several holdings of land, and 
sharing the proceeds among themselves. A second type, usually styled 

‘ This agricultural progress had started, under Stolypm’s reforms, cron hefoie the 
Revolution ; hut after 1917 it was greatly extended. By 1927 there -were, m the VStill, 
no fewer than 80,000 agricultural cooperative societies, of nearly fifty diilerent kinds — 
credit societies, niaiketing societies, creameries, societies for purchasing inachineiy and 
forty different kinds of speci.ilist societies for developing iiarlicuhir crops or annual pio- 
diicts. Those 80,000 entirely voluntary cooperative societies numhered, in the aguregatc, 
ten million members (many in more than one society). There were nearly 10,000 kolkhoM 
of the joint labour type, some 10,000 of the artel type, and more than a thousand eoni- 
munos But aU this enterprise, much of which is now superseded by the sysleinatio 
organisation of sovkhosi and kolkhosi, left two-thirds of the peasant population almost 
untouched. 
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an artel, ^ was tliat of the association in which were united not merely the 
labour force but also the ownership of the capital employed (the land- 
holdings, the implements and the farm buildings), but only in so far as 
conceriied the production of cereals or other aperified crops, sometimes 
also with a common flock or herd ; leaving in individual occupation and 
management the dwelhng-houses, the garden grounds, the poultry, the 
bees, the domestic pig and sometimes a cow, for the particular care and 
profit of the several families. The third type was called the commune. 
In this, not only the fields and buildings comiected with cereal cultivation, 
but also all the other rural enterprises, were owned and administered in 
common, and the whole proceeds were shared, together with the dwelling- 
houses and all the improvements and amenities for common enjoyment 
that the settlement could afiord. Some of these communes, m various 
parts of the USSR, had alreadj"^ proved remarkably successful over periods 
of several years, reaching a level of productiveness, and sometimes of 
amemty, amounting to what the western world would deem civilisation, 
superior not onl)’ to the average of the peasantry, but even to most of 
the collective farms of the artel type. It appeared, however, that the 
commune, to be permanently successful, required in its necessarily volun- 
tary membership a considerably higher level of personal character, and 
also of managerial capacity, than other forms of village settlement, a level 
which could not reasonably bo expected to become universal, or oven to 
be commonly attained within a generation. If it was necessary to obtain, 
over the USSR as a whole, any considerable increase in the quantity of 
marketable grain even in good years — still more, if it was imperative, in 
the interest of the whole community, to ensure that there should be no 
actual shortage in the bad years that were certain to come — it did not 
seem possible for the government to sit down with folded hands to await 
the slow and gradual extension, to the entire peasantry, either of agri- 
cultural cooperative societies or of collective farming of any type what- 
soever. Some way of quickening the tempo and enlarging the area of 
agricultural improvement had to be found. On the other hand, the state 
farms (sovkhosi), which the Soviet Government had managed to retain 
in its own administration, and had been for nearly a decade struggling 
to cultivate exclusively ndth wage-labourers, had so far failed to produce, 
after their staffs had been fed, even in good years, more than a small net 
addition to the aggregate of marketable gram. It seemed impossible, in 
the near future, to transform these “ gram factories ” into an effective 
and, in bad years, a certain source of the nation’s food supply. 

^ The form of the artel was used for cooperative associations in agriculture (apparently 
for the fiist tune) touards the end of 1895 by N V. Levitsky, in the province of Kherson, 
afterwards spreading to Simbirsk, and .some parts of Siberia, not in all cases extending to 
joint cultivation, and mainly for joint purchase of imiilemcnts and other necessaries, 
and generally the use of cooiieiative credit (La I! ante d la fin da 10’ siccle, par M. W. de 
Kovalesky, 1900, p. 666). In its simplest form, the association for jomt tillage, it remmds 
the student of the voluntary working “ bee ” of the American pioneer farmers, except 
that the latter deals successively with mdividual holdings, instead of simultaneously with 
all of them. 
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The Prolonged Discussion as to Policy 

The problem for the Soviet statesmen was desperately difficult. It 
may surprise those who assume the evistenee of a dictatorship, and deny 
that of free speech, to learn that, for nearly three }’^pars (1925-1928), the 
issue was the subject of heated public controversy in articles, jiamphlets 
and books, widely circulatinp, in large editions, as well as prolonged com- 
mittee debate in the Central Executive Council and within the Communist 
Party. There were those (such as Trotsky) who_dcclared that the growth 
and development of the kulaks (here meaning merely the more prosperous 
minority of peasants, who employed wage labour) was, by rebuilclmg 
capitalism, endangering, if not destroying, the whole achievement of the 
Revolution. This faction demanded the most drastic measures for ^e 
suppression of the kulaks, but failed to make clear by what means it 
proposed to increase the agricultural output of the minute holdings o^the 
majority of poor peasants otherwise than by the slow spread of one or 
other form of voluntary cooperation. Tjiere were those who laid more 
stress on the multiplication of state farms (sovkhosi), employing labourers 
at wages as in the state factories, whicli, it was said, would prove the only 
efficient and reliable source of the'foodstuffs required. But no one showed 
how to develop state farms at a rate that would avert the peril of mass 
starvation.' Accordingly, those for whom Bjikharin and even A. I. Rykov 
were for some time the spokesmen urged that, as the state farms would 
take a long time to develop to the extent required, and as it was hopeless 
to look for agricultural improvements to the great mass of tiny holdings, 
it was only the more energetic and cnhghtened of the peasants, who liad 
akeady obtained the use of relatively considerable holdings of land, with 
superior equipment and improved agricultural systems, who could promptly 
make any appreciable contribution to the increased aggregate production 
that was immediately needed. These, therefore, it was said, though often op- 
pressive kulaks, should be encouraged and assisted to enlarge their enter- 
prises, as the only available means of national safety, even at the price of 
temporarily reducing many more of the poor peasants to the position of 
wage labourers.^ 

The Policy of Unirersal Collectivisation 

In the end, the Central Executive Committee of the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets (TSIK), in conjunction with the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, hammered out during 1927 an alternative pohej’^, for wliich, 
we think, Stalin deserves most of the credit. As proclaimed by him in 
1928, the decision of these committees prescribed, for immediate execution, 
nothing less than a second agrarian revolution, in which the whole of the 

' It IB interesting to notice that Stepniak (The Russian Peasanin/, 1805), lliougL haling 
the kulak, could at that date see no bettor prospect fur the peasantry as a whole than 
being driven off the land by the kulak class, in order that, in some distant futuie, they 
might, as landless proletarians, be inspired to revolution This, too (though without 
contemplation of even a future revolution), was virtually the lino of Stolypm’s great agri- 
cultural reforms of 1907-1910. 
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iudivitlual peasantry would be t ransf ormed within less than a decade. 
This was to unite (n) the utmost rapid development of the state farms 
(sovkhoM) \Yith (h) a far more extensive gradual combination of tlie poorer 
and middle peasants, under government persuasion, in collective farms 
(kolkhosi) of tlic artel type ; ^ in both cases in order that (c) agriculture 
might b n iiniver.snllv meebnnised by tractors and harvesting combines to 
he aiip]i1ied b y the Government ; whilst (d) the outpilt ujTon tlie enlarged 
farms could be further’increased by rotation of crops and tlie use of 
fertilisers. P ractically t he whole of the individual peasantry was dis- 
appear, and to become workera_on_Eclatively .large amalgamated areas, 
eithQT as cooperative ownqp-producers (on kolkhosi) or (in sovldiosi) as 
f arm lab ourers at wages. Onl)' in this way, it was suggested, could tlie 
t wenty- five or twenty^^six million tiny holdings he merged within ^e 
ne cessary jtime into a few hundred thousand relat ivelj’^ large farms on 
winch thejise of machinery would be practicable. Onl}’^ in tins way, it. 
w as ur ged, could tlm whole peasant population, and not merely an exeep; 
ti giial minority, be raised to the comprehension of improved systems of 
a gricu lture, lleanwliilc, the kulak was to be faxed more severely, dcniecl 
the use of tbe.jmw gov ernme nt tractors, and hiimed in every possible way, 
wi^h-ajliev’ to_his complete “ licpudation ” as a class, within a few years. 
It is this policy which has, since 1928, Covered all parts of the USSR^yvith 
c ollective farms. formed*.by peasants who have, nominally voluntarily, 
but often .ufter intense propaganda, and at times under considerable local 
pressure, merged their little holdings m larger units, belonging to them- 
selves jointly instead of to theinselves individually. In this way, there 
has been created, for agriculture (at the cost of driving out the universally 
hated kulaks and the recalcitrant Ukrainians or Don Cossacks by tens or 
even hundreds of tliousands of families), something analogous to the 
kustar artels, or cooperative societies of owner-producers in manufacturing 
indastry, that we described in the preceding section. 

'^We may pause to consider the magnitude and the difficulty of this 
transformation. T o conv ert, .within less than a decade, even two^thirds 
o f a popu lation of JL20 millions of peasantry steeped in ignoraiice, suspicion 
a nd obs tinacy, accustomed for centuries to individual cultivation of Jdie 
l ittle hold ings that they now,deeraed their m.wn, with all the cuiinmg and 
greed that such a system develops, into^public-spirited cooperators working 


^ See, foi initance, the explicit descriptions of the three types in “ Dizzy with Success ”, 
reprinted from Ptavda of March 2, 1930, in Leninism, by Joseph Stalin, vol ii. pp 283- 
284,1933. ‘ Is it the As-sociations for Joint Tillage t Xo, it is not The Associations for 
Joint Tillage, in which the means of production are not yet socialised, represent a stage in 
the collective farm movement iihich has alieady been passed Is it, perhaps, the agri- 
oultuial communes ’ Xo, it is not the agricultural communes. The communes arc still 
Isolated ])hcnonicna in the collective farm inoveinonl. The conditions are not yet iipo 
for the acoK ultiiial communes as the prcdommanl form, in which not only all production 
but distiibufion also is socialised. The key link in the collective farm movement, its 
predominant form at the present moment, which we have now to seize hold of, is the 
agrieultuial artel ... It is on this that the Model Statute ’ for collective farms — the 
final text of n Inch is being published to-day — ^is based.” 
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up on a p^eac^ibp.(^ plan for a common p^j^ct_to_be equitably shared 
n mong thcm anlyns. might well Lave been deemed liopelessly impracticable. 
At least, it would have been said, by anyone acquainted with a peasant 
population, that such a transformation — the “ real agranaii rci'olutio n in 
Russia ” — must require a whole generation of persistent effort. 

The Sli uijijle for Efficiency in the Kolkhosi 

The past five years have, indeed, seen a tireless struggle in nearly ajl 
parts of the USSR, to induce the gigantic membership of the kolkhosi, 
which had often been achieved only by considerable governmental pres- 
sure, to remain loyally in membership, and .to work their coopemtive 
enterprises with honesty and adecpiate efficiency.* At first, by widespread 
propaganda and reckless promises of tractors and harvesters, improved 
ploughs and selected seeds, the process of conversion was altogether t^o 
quick. Whilst only 20 per cent of collectivisation had been contemplated 
during the first year, something like 55 per cent ivas attained. For so 
rapid a transformation the Soviet Government was not prepared , and 
more than haK the new collective farms could not be given the aid of 
tractors. The zeal of the government agents had led. on the one hand, to 
something very like compulsion of the hesitating peasants to join the 
collectives ; and, on the other, to unduly large and repeated levies upon 
such of them as were successful, representing what was claimed to be 
the government share of the harvest. The middle peasants, feeling tliem- 
selvos condemned to a merger that was repugnant to them, in many 
instances slaughtered, in 1929-1930, their cattle and horses, sheep and 
pigs, rather than bring them into the common stock.® So widespread 
was the outcry that the central committees were driven to instruct Stalin 
to issue his manifesto entitled "‘Dizzy with Success ”. m which the zeal 
of the government agents was rebuked ; the voluntary character of 
membership of the collectives was emphasised ; permission to withdraw 
was conceded ; and proper consideration of the varying stock brought in 
by different members was insisted on Nevertheless the animals continued 
to be slaughtered and the total membership to fall off. Partial failm’es 
of_crop in 1931 and 1932 deepened the discontent. This was especially 

^ ■“ The truth is, the real agrarian revolution in Russia occurred ton arils the end of 
1927, as an outcome of the enactments of the 15th Congress of the Party ” (“ Agriculture ”, 
by Professor Dr. Otto Auhagen, in Soviet Economics, edited b.y Dr. Gcrliaiil Dolibert 
(1933), p. 212) 

The 15th Party Congress did, in fact, adopt a rcpoit from the Central Coinniiltee 
containing the folloivmg passage . “ Where is the way out ? The « ay out is in the jiassing 
of small disintegrated peasant farms into large-scale amalgamated faims, on the basis 
of communal tillage of tho soil; in passing to collective tillage of the soil on the basis of 
the now higher technique Tlio way out is to amalgamate the pett.y and tiny peasant 
farms gradually but steadil.y, not by moans of picssuro but bv example and convict ion, 
into large-scale undei takings on tho basis of communal, fiafeiiial collective tillage of tho 
soil, supplying agrioultuial machinery and tractors, applying scientific methods foi the 
intensification of agriculture There is no other way out ” 

* Tho magnitude of this holocaust of Iivo-stock is seldom realised. The following table 
shows that, in one year, 1929-1930, more.tlian sixty million animals were slaughtered, 
being oiic-quarler of the whole ; and in the course of the next throe j-ears, ]931-l't;i:i. 
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the case in some parts of the once-favoured community of the Don 
Cossacks, where the loss of the special privileges, in which a large propor- 
tion of the population had shared under the Tsars, was still resented. T^e 
recalcitrance took on the gravest aspect in some parts of the Ukraine, 
where the aspirations of some of the intelligentsia after national inde- 
pendence had been kept alive by continuous incitement and occasional 
secret emissaries from the Ukrainian exiles at Pans and Prague. TI^p- 
whole organised movement for an independent Ukraine was, we are told, 
from~T95cS onwards, directed towards stimulating the peasants to resist 
collectivisation. The forms taken by this resistance, it has been frankly 
stated by one of the Ukrainian emigjes, “ have greatly varied. At fiigt 
there lyere mass disturbances in the kolkliosi, or else the communist 
officials, and their agents were killed ; but later a system of passive resist- 
an£e_was favoured, which earned at the systematic frusti at ion of the BolsJieviJe 
flans for the sowing and gathei mg of the harvest. i The peasants and workers, 
seeing the ruthless export by their Bolshevik masters of all food produce, 
began to take steps to save themselves from starvation in the winter time, 
and to grasp at any means of fighting against the hated foreign rule. 
This is the mam reason for the wholesale hoarding of gram and the thefts 
from the fields — offences which, if detected, are punishable by death. 
The peasants are passive resisters everywhere ; but in Ukraiuia the 
resistanee has assumed the character of a national struggle . The opposition 
of the Uhaiiuan population caused the failure of the grain-storing plan of 
1931, and still moie lo, that of 1932f The catastrophe of 1932 jj'ag.th^ 
hardest blow that Soviet Ukraine had to face since the famine of 1921- 
1 922 . The autumn and spring sowing campaigns both failed.- Whole 
tracts were left unsown. In addition, when the crop was being gathered 
lag_^ear, it happened that, in many areas, especially in tlie south, 20, 40 

over eight!’ millions more. In 1933, fho total live-stock was less than four-ninths of the 
total m 19*29. 

Live-Stock in the USSR 
(In millions of head) 



1916 

1929 

1930 

1031 

1032 

1933 

Horses 

351 

340 

30 2 

26 2 

19 6 

16 6 

Large-homed cattle 

58-9 

68-1 

52 5 

47-9 

40-7 

38 6 

Sheep and goats . 

11.5-2 

147-2 

108 8 

77 7 

52-1 

50-6 I 

Pigs .... 

20 3 

20-9 

13 6 

14-4 

11-6 

12 2 


229 5 

270-2 

205-1 

166 2 

1240 

118 0 


(Stalin’s leport on the work of the Central Committee of the Communist Party m the 
Soviet Union, in Proceedings (m Russian) of the Seventeenth Congress of the CPSU, 1933, 
p. 30 ) See, in confirmation. Die Krise der sozialishschen Landwirlschaft in der Sowjetunion, 
by Dr. Otto Srhiller, 1933; and Economic Planning in Soviet Russia, Boris Brutzkus, 
193.5. p 211 

This colos.>a] slaughter, repeated in successive years, has been subsequently excused 
as having been due to lack of wheat or oats for fodder, owing to government exactions. 
But why did they slaughter sheep and pigs, and even goats J 
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and even 50 per cent was left in the fields, and was either not collected 
at all or was ruined in the tlireshing.” ^ 

t Towards the close of 1932, when the extent of this continuous deliberate 
sabotage had become manifest ; when the too persistent rains of th e 
summer liad ruined the prospect of an abundant harvest, even where thg 
agricultural operations had been loyally carried out ; and when it lyas 
realised that the reserves had been spceially depicted owing to the measures 
taken in order to stave off a Japanese invasion, the food situation again 
looked desperate. There is reason to believe that those in authority did 
not know where to turn. Finally, in January 1933, Stalin announced an 
administrative campaign, designed to reach the nerve-centres of every 
one of the 225,000 collective farms ; a campaign which for boldness of 
conception and vigour in execution, as well as in the magnitude of its 
operations, appears to us unparalleled in the peace-time annals of any 
government. The desperate situation had to be saved. And, aided 
fortuitously by good crops in 1933 and 1934, it was saved. How this was 
accomplished will appear in the following pages. 

The Slagnilude of the Problem 

We must first emphasise the magnitude of the problem. The rush of 
some seventy million people into the collective farms had not been 
accompanied by any suificient provision of agricultural machinery, seeds 
and fertilisers even for those who were loyal ; and certainly not by any 
adequate means of supervision and control of such of them as might be 
disloyal or recalcitrant. The total number of collective farms of all types 
in the USSK, which was less than 20,000 m 1927, had grown by the first 
quarter of 1933 to 211,000, actually cultivating about 85 million hectares, 
or an average for each enterprise of over 400 hectares (1000 acres). “ The 
total number of households is variously stated as between 14 and 15 
millions, malaug a population of some 70 millions, and giving an average 
for each collective farm of between G5 and 70 households. We may 
contrast these statistics of collective farms with those of the village soviets 
(selosoviets). The number of village soviets in the USSR Is about 70.000, 
governing some 600,000 villages and liamlcts — thus there are, on an 
average, three collective farms in the area of each village soviet. But as 
in some districts the collective farms are still scanty, the average per 
village soviet m the rest of the USSR must be much higher than t In ee ; 
and, as some of the areas of the village soviets have more than ten timi's 
the population of others, there must be areas under a single village soviet 
which each contain six or even a dozen collective farms. Collective 
farming “ is most complete m the rich gram districts of southern and south- 
eastern Russia, and least advanced in the northern provinces, with tlicir 

1 “ Ukrainia under BoUhovist Rule ”, by Ibaac Mazepa, lu Slavonic lieview, JaiiiKiry 
1934, pp 342-343. The writer was Premier of the Ukrainian Republic of 19i9, and is 
now professor at the Ukrainian Agricultural College at Prague. 

“ The Moseow Narodny Bank’s Monthly lieview (vol. vi., April 1933, No. 4) gives ,i 
eonvenicnt summary of the statistics showmg the number of peasant households muted 
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poorer soil, and in some of the autonomous republics inhabited by non- 
Eussiau nationalities 

The State Machinery for the Contiol of the Collecttie Farms 
{a) The New People’s Commissar 

Tim new pohej’’ of universal collectivisation involved a far-reaclimg 
reorganisation of the machinery of government.^ The first step was the 
establishment of federal control. Hitherto_agriculturc had been a sul^ct 
retained by the several Union or constituent republics, in each of whiqh 
(and also in the autonomous republics) there had been, since 1923, a 
People’s Commissar of Agriculture, responsible only to his own Sovnarkom 
(cabinet of ministers) and central executive committee. There were now 
appointed by the USSR Government two new People's Commissars to 
deal with agriculture throughout the whole Union. One of these, the. 
People’s Commissar for state farms (sovkhosi), took complete command 

m collective farms and the percentage they form of the total households in each of the 
principal agiicultm'al areas in the USSB, in the first quarter of 1933 : 


Aloa 

Xo of PDcl-'AUt 
Hou^PholiU 

Pern nt.me of 
Tfital 

Pioducing aieas (aieas which produce a snr- 

• 


plus over thoir own requirements) : 



Ukiaino ...... 

3 , 100,000 

70 

Northern Caucasus .... 

960,000 

70 

Lower Volga . ... 

660,000 

80 

Central Volga ..... 

930,000 

78 

Uiala . 

700,000 

68 

Western Siberia ..... 

750,000 

63 

Ccntial Black Soil Region 

1,300,000 

68 

Bashkiria ...... 

350,000 

68 

Ciiiiiea ...... 

65,000 

80 

Consuming areas (areas which do not pro- 
duce enough for their own require- 
ments) • 



Jioscow Province .... 

650,000 

55 

Western Provinces .... 

530,000 

47 

Goikv (Nizhni-Novgorod) 

600,000 

45 

W lute Russian Republic 

330,000 

45 


“ The a\ erage cultivated area per collective farm is over 400 hectares, which com- 
pares favouralily with that of noll-to-do peasants who, in the past, used to cultivate from 
15 to 20 hectares per household. The total number of collective farms now exceeds 
211,000 ” 

^ This ■ radical change in agricultural admmistration ” was described by Kalinin at 
the Thud .Sc-Mon of the Central Executive Committee of the USSK (TSIK) in January 
1933. roiniorly”, ho said, “wo had only the national People's Coramissaiiats [for 
agriculture, in each of the seven Constituent Bcpublics], which were each adapted to the 
local peciilianlies of a scattered ruial economy which they assisted to impiovo. Every- 
thing wa- leieiscd uilh collectivisation [in collective and state farms), which raised the 
last lajci-, of lural backwardnr-.s uith the strengthenmg of agricultiiio and the coming 
of tractois and combmes. The old [and durmg the Revolution one year counts as ton] 
orgaiiisatiim --tiucturo had outlived its usefulness. The production of agricultural goods 
was rapidh mechanised, and this required more centralised direction on an All-Union 
scale ” (Moscow Daily Fews, January 20, 1933). 
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of these wh erever they w ere or might he reafter te established. The other, 
the People’s Commissar for Agriculture, was to deal both with the collective 
farms (kolkhosi) of all types, and with the still surviving individual 
peasantry. The existing People’s Commissars of Agriculture in the 
several constituent or autonomous republics were not removed, nor were 
their offices abolished,. What happened was that, at one fell swooii, the 
whole score of them were s tr i pped o f a large p art o f their autonomy ; 
p assing sudden ly from governing, as they ^ose, non-imified ” depart- 
ments (like that of health), which wcjce_responsiblc solely to themselves, 
to. presiding over " unified ” departments (like that of finance), in which 
they had to follow the plans and execute all the orders received fronijthe 
USSR Peoples’ Commis^r, and in w hich they local staffs were recpii^d 
to render loyal service both to the local People’s Commissar, and also to 
his superior, the USSR People’s Commissar. 

(i) Tho New Agricnltiual Departments 

I n each of the cn nstitiient republics, t here had existed a Land Depart- 
ment, descended from the various Land Committees which were supposed 
t o^dirc ct the division among the peasantry of tho land of the monastones 
and the Tsar’s family, and those estates from which the landlords had lieon 
e xprop riated. Tligso offices had. become somnolent witli^the completion 
o^the division, and actually fulfilled few functions. They were now 
reorganised into Agricultural Departments, having in charge the super- 
visfon alike of the independent peasantry and_of the rapidly growing 
kplklipsi of various types. These departments had much to do with tJie 
acliustment of boundaries of the several kolkhosi, and with tlu' settlement 
q£disputc&.’ Their whole work was brought under the .supervision andjjie 
orders primarily of the Peojile’.s Commissar of Agriculture of 1 he repubhc ; 
but with the obligation of loyally carrying out any commands and instruc- 
tions of the US SR P eople’s Commissar. 

In the autonomous republics, as in the oblasts or krais of the RSFSR 
and the Ukraine, there are also Agricultural Depurtineul-.. Mibordiuate to 
those of the several constituent republics. In the case, however, of the 
very extensive oblasts or krais of the RSFSR, such ns those of East and 
West Siberia and the Urals, and in the case of the larger ainon!< the 
autonomous republics, it became the practice for tluur Agricultural 
Departments to be in direct communication with the USSR Peo])le’s 
Commissar of Agriculture at Moscow, where there had been a special 
kolkhos centre, obtaining all statistical and other information about tho 
kolkhosi throughout the whole USSR. This kolkhos centre became a 
part of the new USSR Commissariat of Agriculture 

Beneath the oblast or krai, or autonomous republic, there was also a 
Land Department for each rayon. These had apparently wholly gone 
to sleep, to be rudely stirred by Kaganovich at tho Seventeenth P.irty 
Congress. “ Our rayon Land Departments ”, he said, “ are in a state of 
neglect, they are in an interregnum as it were, they do not seem to be 
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able to grasp what their functions are. Very often the planning work of 
the rayon Land Department resolves itself into their mechanically dis- 
tributing tlie production quotas among the collective farms without taking 
into aecuiiiit then tiactioii facilities, tlieir labour power, and their economic 
possibilities. The rayon Land Departments must be organised in such a 
way that they may know the situation in every collective farm.” ’■ 

(c) Supervision by the Village Soviets 

Then the village soviets (selosoviets) w ere ma de to realise that iLj^^as 
an important part of their dut)’ to watch the administration of alLthe 
collective farms within their several areas, so as to prevent them from 
going so far wrong as to threaten a failure of supply. It was pointed out 
that the kolkhos, even more than the individual peasant, owed a po^ive 
du^ to the state, in the form of the utmost production of foodstuffs on 
the nationalised land that hi^ been entrusted in usufruct to each little 
community ; and that the performance of this duty had to be enforced. 
The president of each village soviet was reminded that he was personally 
responsible for the proper conduct of each collective farm within the area 
u^er his charge, so far at least as using all his personal influence was 
concerned, with instructions to report without delay when he perceived 
anything going wrong. 

TM Soviet Hierarchy gripe the Collertne Farm 

This soviet hierarchy now took hold of the administration of the 
collective farms. From one/end of the USSR, to the other, every kolkhos 
had.Jp be firmly gripped — to be merely supervised, aided,and praised, if 
its agriculture was successful ; "^q _ be admonished ancf warned and 
threatened, if the sowing, the weeding, the reaping, the threshi ng a nd 
the ivarehoiising of the gram ivere not loyally and efficiently conducted ; 
and in all cases to be helped and instructed and supplied with seed, 
fertilisers and machinery. The problem, Kaganovich had pointed diit as 
early as 1930, was to bring the state machinery as close as possible to the 
villages and hamlets, of which there were, as we have mentionecU.no 
fewer than 000,000. ” At present ”, he continued, the centre of gravity 
of collective farm construction has been shifted to the rayon. Here are 
gathered up the threads of collective farm organisation and all other 
economic work of the villages, cooperative and soviet, credit and supply. 
Are the rayon organisations sufiicienlly equipped with the necessary 
workers to deal with all this varied work 1 There can be no doubt that 
they are extremely inadequately supplied with workers. Where is the 
way out ’ ” 

What was done m 1930 was to decree the abolition of the okrug (the 
intermediate council between the oblast and the rayon) ; and to dis- 
tribute its staff among the congresses of soviets of both the latter author- 
ities. In addition some 25,000 selected Party members were sent to 

1 Pi orn dings of Seventeenth Congress CP8U, speech of Kaganovich, pp. 67-69. 
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“ the agricultural front This, however, proved during 1931 and 1932 , 
even when the active help of the village soviet could be secured, insufficient 
to watch over the administration of every collective farm. 

The ilaehine and Tiactor Stations 

An effective lever for lifting to prosperity every collective farm that 
was not deliberately wrecking its own agriculture was presently found in 
the Machine and Tractor Station (MTS), in which 1 he supply of machinery 
to the farms had gradually been concentrated. Between 1930 and 1933 
the number of these M. and T. stations was increased to over 2G00, with 
nearly 700 repairing sliops and 80,000 tractors , ^ their repairing shops 
were raised to a high level of efficiency ; and tlieir administration was made 
the means of persistent supervision of ail the fifty to one hundred farms 
within the area, averaging about fifteen square miles, that each station 
served. Their activities were described by an adverse critic in the following 
terms. “ The erection of Machine [andj Tractor Stations, the first of 
which was set up in the Odessa region in 1927, had a significant influence 
on the subsequent developments. These stations may (each) liavc on 
hand as many as 100 tractors and more, togetlier with all the necessary 
accessories, as well as threshing-machines, repair shojis and technical 
personnel. Each station undertakes to draw up agrceiiicnts with near-by 
village communities or collectives on the basis of a share in the harvest 
in exchange for technical assistance. To-day these stations are the so- 
called heavy artillery of the ‘ forced ’ collectivisation ; they arc e.stab- 
lished by order of the government ; and instructions arc given to ensure 
that the peasants within the working radius of each station arc linlicd up 
with them. It is arranged for each station to have a maximum field of 
operation of 50,000 to 60,000 hectares. For thi' year 1930 there were 
313 stations in operation ; by 1931 this figure had increased to 1400, and 
in 1932 it is planned to have 3100. Onc-third of the summer and winter 
sowings m 1932, roughly about 48 million hectares, are to be carried out 

^ Seo What are MTS {Machine and Tractor Stations) ^ by L. Valrrsctin aiul A. Leon- 
tiev (Moscow, 1932, 24 pp ). “ Puring the last thice ycai'> Ihoro Ua\c bci'ii cn'iitcd 2900 
machine [andJ tractor stations, wliicli include 1306 stations serving grain farms, 329 ions 
for 5ugar>beet farms and 217 stations for cotton farms. Tlie value of their ocpiipnient now 
exceeds 600 million rouldes It includes 80.000 tractors, which are ojieintod by about 
200,000 diivers ; 2000 combines f thousands of other improved im|ilcmentH, including 
reapers and so on. In connection \Mth the machine [and] tractor stations, some 680 
repair-shops have been cstabhshed to maintain the agricult 111 al tiafdois m good repair ** 
(Moscow Narodny Bank’s Monthly lieviewy vol. vi. No 4, April 1933) 

The above statistics w'cro loft far behind by tho great campaign of 1933. Stalin 
announced to tho Seventeenth Congress of tho Oommnmst Party on January 26, 1934, 
that there were then m the field ‘ 204,100 tractois; Milh ,i capacity of 3,100,000 hoise- 
power , 25,000 combines ; 30,101 motoisand traction eiigiiics, 58,000 tlircshiiig nim iiincs ; 
1605 mstailations for electric threshing , 24,400 motor Ionics and 4600 ClO‘^ (Tlii^ lejnc- 
sents something like a fourfold increase of machines of all kinds within three \ear-^ ) 
** At the same time,” continued Stalm, “ tho government had tramcd and sent inf(t agn- 
culture 111,000 technicians and agronomists, over 1,900,000 tractonsts, combine operator^, 
drivers, etc., and more than 1,600,000 men and women for managerial and admini^tratut 
posts ” 
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\^tji the assistance of these stations.” ^ 

During 1933, the relations .of thc_Miichine and Tractor Stations wth 
the collective farms within their several districts were reorganised in the 
light of the experience of the pievioiis j’^ears. Whilst the thousands of 
tractor drivers and mechanics that descended on tlic villages necessarily 
exorcised a considerable missionary effect, their relations with the collective 
farms were to be strictly on the basis of a business contract mutually 
agreed to In addition to advice and help in preparing plans, so many 
tractors or other machines, kept constantly in good working order, 
bringing their own petrol, would execute so much work in ploughing, 
sowing, reaping and threshing, including fallow-land and winter sowing, 
in return for fixed and specified percentages of the yield mutually agreed 
to, the percentages for each group of collective farms being fixed with 
some regard to its prospective harvest. The percentage for threshing was 
henceforth to be calculated not on the amount of wheat brought to be 
threshed, but on the actual amount of the yield in gram. And when the 
work for each collective farm is completed, the management board of the 
farm, in conjunction with the MTS, is to draw up jointly a special protocol 
showing exactly the work done and its results in quality as well as quantity, 
and the amount due. Similar arrangements to those of the 1192 MTS 
serving grain farms would be made by the 348 in sugar-beet regions, 246 
in flax, 238 in cotton, 151 in vegetables and 85 in potatoes.® 


The Solid Hierarchy is reinforced by the Communist Parly 

It ivas, however, not enough to reorganise, from top to bottom, the 
soviet departments responsible for agriculture, and not enough even to 
place in their hands the lever of 3000 or 4000 Machine and Tractor Stations, 
with an aggregate park of artillery of 200,000 tractors and combines, 
served by thousands of competent drivers and mechanics, provided with 
unlimited petrol. In the USSR, perhaps even more than m western 
countries, there is alw'ays an immense “ lag ”, alike in time and in space, 
between the creation or reorganisation of a government department, and 
the actual accomplishment — everywhere and completely — of the task that 
it is set to do. In so vital a matter as the food supply, Kaganovich, with 
Stalin’s full support, was taking no ri.sks. He turned to tlie zealous and 
trustworthy members of the Communist Party to see that, not only the 
immense soviet organisation, from the USSR People’s Commissariat, down 
to the most remote village soviet and the furthest flung Machine and 
Tractor Station, but also the 225,000 collective farms with their several 
boards of management and their fifteen million families, all of them 
actually did their duty. It was decided by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party to create some 3000 new local organs, termed “ pohtot- 
deh ”, being spec ial sections or eommitt ees of selected Party member s, 

' “ Apnmllure ”, by Professor Dr. Otto Auhagen, m Soviet Economics, edited by Dr. 
Gerhard Dohljert, 1933, p. 130. 

- Jlosatm Daily News, weekly edition, February 6, 1933. 
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ch arged with seeing to it, in the s everal r egions assigned to them, t^ the 
government policy was actually put in operation by the persons immedi- 
ately responsible for each part of it. These “ Policy Sections, ” as we shall 
call them — the usual translation of “ Political Sections ” being, we are 
told, not precisely accurate, and certainly misleading — represent a unique 
projection from Moscow of the highly centralised Communist Party. 


The n'oji of the Policy Sections 

This throwing into the field, all over the USSE, of a “ hand-picked ” 
and trustworthy second army of some 25,000 members of the Commiiiiist 
Party, chosen, we are told, out of a much larger number of eager applieants 
for the adventure, and seconded out of all sorts of departments and 
factories for tins special service, and especially their organisation iii some 
MOO Policy Sections, was acclaimed as a master-stroke of policy, which, 
as wc read the evidence, contributed more than anything else to the marked 
success of the agricultural campaigns of 1933 and 1934. The members 
of these Policy Sections were carefully instructed in their duties by Ka gano- 
vich himself, and despatched in batches from Moscow to some 3000 chosen 
centres in all parts of the USSE. Each Policy Section consisted of at least 
five persons and often more, includmg a director, an organiser of Party 
work, another of work by the Comsomols, with a woman to organise the 
women workers ; together with an editor, not only of posters and leaflets, 
but also of the little local newspaper that was everywhere started.^ The 
duty of each section, with the assistance of all the Party member, s and 
Comsomols in the area, was primarily and specifically to see to it that 
everyone — whether on the staff of the Machine and Tractor Stations, or 
in the service of the oblast or rayon, or of a village soviet, or in that of a 
collective farm — did his or her duty. Many of the Party members thus 
sent to “ the agricultural front ” also undertook one or other office, either 
in the Machine and Tractor Station, or in the village soviet or in the 
management of a collective farm. This attitude of inspection and control, 
coupled with the actual filling of particular posts, naturally brought the 
members of the Policy Sections into delicate and somewhat ambiguous 
relations with the local soviet officials on the one hand, and, on the other, 
with the Party fractions and provincial Party agents, with the result of 
not a little friction and some open quarrels, which had to be straightened 
out. Wc get a vision of the difficulties and dangers encountered by these 
missionaries in the correspondence of one of those who went out iii the 
first batch in 1930. Gregor Injevatkine, who, after bringing to a high 
degree of organisation the district of Turkestan to which ho was sent, was 
eventually assassinated by a group of recalcitrant peasants. His letters 
to his wife, to his comrades in the Moscow factory in which he had been 

^ Wc have been told that the tens of thousands of members of the politotdcli weie all 
carefully selected by the official staff of the special commission of the Communist P.nrtj ; 
and even that they were all personally interviewed by Kaganovich himself — ^pcihaps 
this applied only to the director of each politotdel — who rejected those of whose eajianty 
and fidelity ho was not satisfied. 
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employed, and to the Party authorities afford a moving picture of the 
life of these devoted Party missionaries.^ The establishment of the Policy 
Sections, mid the selection in 1933 of a second army of Party members to 
man them, arose, we arc told, directly out of the disclosure to the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the continued recalcitrance and 
sabotage 111 the Nortli Caucasus. Their lustriictioiis were briefly summed 
up on the phrase that what they had to do was to “ make the kolkliosi 
bolshcvist and the members thereof more prosperous 

We are able to give a useful aecount of the actual metliods and results 
of a politotdel at work as a whole in a recent description liy an American 
student who was spending a year among the kolkhosi. As each collective 
farm completes [its liarvestingj, the Policy Section issues directives regard- 
ing gram deliveries to tlic government [.iiid] the past, present and future 
activities of the farm. These sum up the accomplishments and failures 
. . . discuss its special problrtns and give mstruc lions for the future . . . 
stating whether the directives need to be discussed with the kolkhos 
board of the district executive committee before being carried out. The 
directives begin with a statistical report on the fulfilment of gram deliveries, 
and a statement of the success of the collective m relation to its own 
history and the achievement of other collective farms in the district. The 
koUihos is reminded of its contract with the Machine and Tractor Station, 
that it must pay the ilTS in kind a percentage of the crop for the use 
of the machines. The directives then take up the collective needs of the 
kolkhos, the needs of special groups within it, and, finally, special directives 
are given in regard to families and individuals. A fund must be laid aside 
for seed and insurance, arrangements made for invalids and orphans 
and a kolkhos social fund created. . . . Care is exercised to secure justice 
for groups of indiidduals. The collective farm which has accomplished 
specially fine work sometimes receives a tractor or a truck as an award 
from the MTS. On one farm where repairs were urgently necessary, and 
there were not sufficient funds to care for the whole kolkhos, the policy 
section has directed that the cottages hou.smg the largest families should 
be repaired first. Faithful and efficient farm members, or a brigade which 
surmounted great difficulties, are credited with a 10 or 20 per cent increase 
on their work days. Very careless workers receive a like deduction. 
Where a collective farm worker has retrieved a bad reputation, his deduc- 
tion may be cancelled or cut in half. Those kolkhos udarniks who are 
without a cow are singled out to receive a calf from the kolkhos dairy. 
In one instance a family had received no payment last year because of the 
kulak sabotage which disrupted the farm ; this year the political section 
has ordered a 15 per cent increase in its work days [addition to its units 
of sharing] in partial restitution. . . . The directives deal with inniimer- 

1 One of the 25,000 . the Story of a Shock Worker, by A. Isbach (Moscow, 1931) , 
Un des 25.000 la brigade de choc de la collectivisation ; documents rassemblea par A. C. 
Izhasch (Pain, 1931, 72 pp.). 

* The Fohtotdel (m Russian), by M. Karavai (Moscow, Fartizdat, 1934, 160 pp.). 
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able other details, with every phase of kolkhos life ; ploughing, bee- 
keeping, poultry-keeping, etc.” ^ 


Was iheie a Famine in the USSR in 1931-1932 

From one end of the USSR to the other wc must visualise the Agri- 
cultural Departments of the oblasts and rayons, with the village soviets 
and the Slachme and Tractor Stations, continuing to supervise and assist 
the couple of hundred thousand collective farms, the whole organisation 
being guided and directed bj' the 3000 Policy Sections, inspired and driven 
by the incessant activity of Kaganovich at the head of the Agricultural 
Department of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. Wliat 
has been the result of this attempt to cope with climatic difficulties on the 
one hand, and on the other with the inertia, the ignorance and the sus- 
picion of the peasantry of the immense area that had to be dealt with ? 
Was there or was there not a famine in the USSR m the years 1931 and 
1932 ? 

Those who think this a simple question to answer will probably already 
have made up their minds, in accordance with nearly all the statements 
by persons hostile to Soviet Communism, that there was, of course, a 
famine in the USSR ; and they do not hesitate to state the mortality 
that it caused, in precise figures — unknown to any statistician — varying 
from three to six and oven to ten million deaths.^ On the other hand, a 
retired high official of the Government of India, speaking Russian, and 
well acquainted with Tsarist Russia, who had himscdf administered famine 
districts in India, and wlio visited in 1932 some of the localities in the 
USSR in which conditions were reported to be among the worst, informed 
the present writers at the time that he had found no evidence of there 

' Article by F. E Ilur&t, ou the Ustiabinsk Machine and Tractor Station, Iforth 
Caucasus, in Moscoio Daily News, Ootolior 15, 1933 

* Scepticism as to statistics of total deaths fiom starvation, in a tciiitory extending 
to one-sixth of the earth’s land surface, would anyhow be justified. But as to the USSR 
there seems no limit to the wildness of exaggeration We iiuoto the following mteiesting 
case related by Mr. Slierwood Eddy, an expeiieiiced American tiacelloi in Russia . ‘ Our 
paity, consisting of about 20 persons, while passing through the sUIngcs, hcaid luinouis 
of the village of Gavrilovka, svlieie all the men but one were said to have died of staii.ition. 
Wo went at once to investigate ami track down tins iiimour. We di\ ided ini o four pai I les, 
with four Intel pielcrs of our own choosing, and visited simiiltaneouslj the legistrj olliee 
of births and deaths, the village priest, the local soviet, the judge, the schoolmaster and 
every individual iieasant we met. Wo found that out of 1100 families three iiidn idiials 
had died of tj’phiis They had immediately closed the school and the chinch, mocul.itod 
the entire population and stamped out the epidemic without developing anothci ease 
We could not discover a single death fiom hunger oi starvation, though many had felt Ihe 
bitter pinch of want. It was another instance of the case with winch wild ruinouis spiead 
eoncorning Russia” {Russia To-day • What can ire learn fiom it ? bj’ iSlieiwood Eddy, 
1934. p xiv) 

Wo had this investigation described to us m detail by one of the intei pieters w ho took 
pail in it, and wdio had the not inconsiderable task of arranging the transpoit for a joumej- 
of a hundred kilometres away from the railway over almost impossible highways It 
becaiinf well knoivn among Russian journalists at the time (sec, for instance, Retse ditith 
huiideil Kollectivimrlschaflen, by L. P. Boross, Moscow, 1932, pp. 161-163), but no Biitish 
or Amei loan correspondent seems to have mentioned it. 







being or having been anything like what Indian officials would describe 
as a famine. 

Without expecting to convince the prejudiced, we give, for what it 
may be deemed worth, the conclusion to which our visits in 1932 and 1934, 
ancl subsequent examination of the available evidence, now lead us. That 
111 eaeh of the years 1931 and 1932 there was a partial failure of crops m 
various jiarts of the huge area of the USSR is undoubtedly true. It is 
true also of British India and of the United States. It has been true also 
of the USSR, and of every other country at all comparable in size, in 
eaeh successive year of the present centuiy. In countries of such vast 
extent, having every kind of clmrate, there is always a partial failure of 
crops somewhere. How extensive and how serious was this partial failure 
of crops m the USSR of 1931 and 1932 it is impossible to aseiu'tain with 
any assurance. On the one hand, it has been asserted, b}' peojile who 
have seldom had any opportunity of going to the suffering distiict.s, that 
throughout huge provinces there ensued a total absence of foocl.^tiiffs, so 
that (as in 1891 and 1921) literally several millions of people died of 
starvation. On the other hand, soviet officials on the spot, in one district 
after another, informed the present writers that, whilst there was shortage 
and hunger, there was, at no time, a total lack of bread, though its quality 
was impaired by using other ingredients than wheaten flour ; and that 
any increase in the death-rate, due to diseases accoinpani mg defective 
nutrition, occurred only in a relatively small number of villages. What 
may cairy moic weight than this official testimony was that of vai lous 
resident British and American journalists, who travelled during 1933 and 
1934 through the districts reputed to have been the n orst sufferers, and 
who declared to the present writers that they had found no ri'ason to 
suppose that the trouble had been more serious than was ollicially i epre- 
sented. Our own impression, after considering all the available crndence, 
is that the partial failure of crops certainly extended to only a fraction 
of the USSR ; possibly to no more than one-tenth of the geographical 
area. We think it plain that this partial failure was not in itself sulhciently 
serious to cause actual .starvation, except possibly, in the wor.st districts, 
relatively small in extent. Any estimate of the total number of de.iths in 
excess of the normal average, based on a total population supposed to 
have been subjected to famine eonebtions, of si.xty millions, which would 
me.in half the entire rural population between the Baltic and the Raciflc 
(as some have rashly asserted), or even one-tenth of such a popuktion, 
appears to us to be fantastically excessive. 

On the other hand, it seems to be proved that a considerable number 
of peasant households, both in the spring of 1932 and in that of 1933, 
found themselves unprovided with a sufficient store of cereal food, and 
specially .diort of fats. To these cases wc shall recur. But we arc at once 
remindi'd that in countries like India and the USSR, m China, and even 
in the United States, in which there is no ubiquitous system of poor 
relief, a certain number of people — ^among these huge populations even 
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many thousands — die each year of starvation, or of the diseases endemic 
under these conditions ; and that whenever there is even a partial failure 
of crops this number will certainly be considerably increased. It cannot 
be supposed to have been otherwise in parts of the southern Ukraine, 
the Kuban district and Daghestan in the winters of 1931 and 1932. 

But before we are warranted in describing this scarcity of food in 
particular households of particular districts as a “ famine ”, we must 
enquire how the scarcity came to exist. We notice among the evidence 
the fact that the scarcity was “ patchy In one and the same locality, 
under weather conditions apparently similar if not identical, there are 
collective farms which have iii these years reaped harvests of more than 
average excellence, whilst others, adjoining them on the north or on the 
south, have experienced conditions of distress, and may sometimes have 
known actual starvation. This is not to deny that there were whole 
districts in which drought or cold seriously reduced the yield. But there 
are clearly other cases, how many we cannot pretend to estimate, in 
which the harvest failures were caused, not by something in the sky, but 
by something in the collective farm itself. And we are soon put on the 
track of discovery. As we have already mentioned, wo find a leading 
personage in the direction of the Ukrainian revolt actually claiming that 
“ the opposition of the Ukrainian population caused the fadure of the 
gmin-slo) uig plan of 1931, and still moie so, that of 1932 ”. He boasts of the 
success of the “ passive resistance which aimed at a systematic frustration 
of the Bolshevik plans for the sowing and gathering of the harvest He 
tells us plainly that, owing to the efforts of himself and his friends. “ whole 
tracts wore left unsown ”, and “ in addition, when the crop was being 
gathered last year [1932], it happened that, m many are>is. especially in 
the south, 20, 40 and even 50 per cent was left in the fields, and was either 
not collected at all or was ruined in the threshing ”.^ 

So far as the Ukraine is concerned, it is clearly not Heaven which is 
principally to blame for the failure of crops, but the misguided members 
of many of the collective farms.® What sort of “ faimnc ” is it lliat is 

' “ Ukrainia undor Bolshevist Rule ”, hy Isaac Ma/.ciia. m fllai'oinc Ihriew, .J.inuary 
1934, pp 342-343 One of the Ukrainian nationalists who mss brought to trial is st.itcd 
to linio confessed to haring rooeivod explicit uistriiction.s from the leaders of tlie inovo- 
niont abroad to the effect that “ it is ossential that, in spite of the good harvest (of 1930), 
the position of the peasantry should bocoino worse. I’or this pin pose it is neces..arv to 
persiiado the members of tlie kolkhosi to harvest the grain before it has beeomo iipe , to 
agitato among the kolkhos members and to persuade them that, however hard they may 
work, their gram uill bo taken away from them by the >Statu on one pietoxt or another ; 
and to sabotage the proper calculation of tho labour days put into harvesting by the 
members of the kolkhosi so that they may receive less than tliey are entitled to b\ their 
work ” (K])eoch by M. Postjshev, seorotary of the Ukraine Communisi Party, to plenum 
of Central Committee, 1933) 

‘ It can be definitely denied that tho serious shortage of haryosted grain in parls of 
southern Ukiaine was duo to climatic conditions. ‘"In a number of southern legions, 
from 30 to tO per cent of the crop remained on tho fields T//is was not n result of tin drouqht 
which was so severe in certain parts of Sibena, the Urals and the Middle and Lower Volga 
regions that it reduced there the expected crops by about 60 per cent. No act of Qod was 
involved in the Ul-raine. Tho difficulties experienced in tho sowing, harvesting and gram 
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due neither to the drought nor the rain, heat nor cold, rust nor fly, weeds 
nor locusts ; but to a refusal of the agriculturists to sow (“ whole tracts 
were left unsown ”) ; and to gather up the wheat when it was cut (“ even 
50 per cent was left in the fields ”) ? 

The other district in which famine conditions arc most persistently 
reported is that of Kuban, and the surrounding areas, chiefly inhabited 
by the Don Cossacks, who, as it is not irrelevant to remember, were the 
first to take up arms against the Bolshevik Government in 1918, and so 
begin the calamitous civil war. These Don Cossacks, as we have men- 
tioned, had enjoyed special privileges under the tsars, tlic loss of which 
under the new regime has, even to-day, not been forgiven. Here there is 
evidence that whole groups of peasants, under hostile inuflences, got into 
such a state of apathy and despair, on being pressed into a new s}’^stem 
of cooperative life which they could not understand and about which they 
heard all sorts of evil, that they ceased to care whether their fields were 
tilled or not. or what would happen to them in the winter if t liey produced 
no crop at all. Whatever the reason, there were, it seems, m the Kuban, 
as in tlie Ukraine, ,vhole villages that sullenly abstained from sowing or 
harvesting, usually not completely, but on all but a minute fraction of 
their fields, so that, when the year ended, they had no stock of seed, and 
in many cases actually no grain on which to live. There are many other 
instances in which individual peasants made a practice, out of spite, of 
surreptitiously “ barbering ” the ripening wheat ; that is, rubbing out 
the gram from the ear, or oven cutting off the whole ear, and carrying 
off for individual hoarding tliis shameless theft of community 
propel ty.i 

Unfortunately it was not only in such notoriously disaffected areas as 
the Ukraine and Kuban that these peculiar “ failures of crops ” occurred. 
For instance, the Slacliine and Tractor Sections that were sent to far-off 
Turkestan found, as we learn from the intimate private letters of the 

collection campaign of 1931 were man-made ” ('* Collectivisation of Agiiciilture m the 
Soviet Union ”, by W Ladciinsky, Poltitcal Srirnce Quntifrit/ (Now York. June 1934, 
p 222) ‘ It IS evident ”, writes another of the leaders of the Ukniinian PHI P 7 rei at Prague, 

luniself tlie Foreign Minister of the short-lived Ukrainian Beiniblie of 1919, “ lA'i/ this 
faniiiif. vrn not the ics'ilt of natural causes. . . The peasants aio absolutely hostile to a 
system nhieh runs counter to all their habits for centuries ])ast . . . The Ukrainian 
peasant has aliiaya been an individualist . . . and sees no reason why he should work for 
the profit of others ” ('* Ukraine and its Political Aspirations ”, by Alexander Shulgin, m 
Slai onic lleiiew, January 1935). 

Mr. Ch.ambcrlin himself now ascribes at any rate some part of the relative failure of 
the harvests of 1931 and 1932, not to any chmatic conditions, but “ largely ns a resnlt of 
the apathv and discouiagoraent of the peasants ”, which made the yield “ much lower 
than it wo.ild have been in normal years ” (“ Russia Thiough Coloured Glasses ”, in 
Foilniqhthj Review, October 1934). 

1 The practice led to the employment of children (mombers of the “ Pioneers ” 
organisation) to guard the growing crops against thieves. Presently it was found necessary 
in somi pkiLcs to erect wooden watch-towers and to post sentinels night and day, in order 
to proven 1 the whole crop from bemg looted. (In China, one member from each family 
habitiinllv watches the household plot as soon as the plants appear above ground, to 
prev ent their bemg stolen.) 
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mart 3 T:ed Party member that we bave already cited,^ just the same 
recalcitrance among the ignorant and suspicious peasants, whether 
nominally enrolled in collective farms or persistently obstructing their 
formation.® These were the dupes and victims of the ceaseless machina- 
tions of the kulaks and others, whose position was threatened with 
destruction. How serious the situation appeared to Kaganovich we may 
gather from the lurid denunciation that he made in January 1933.® To 
any generally successful cultivation, he declared, “ the anti-soviet elements 
of the village are offering fierce opposition. ‘ Economically ruined, but not 
yet having lost their influence entirely, the kulaks, former white officers, 
former priests, their sous, former ruling landlords and sugar-mill owners, 
former Cossacks and other anti-soviet elements of the bourgeois-nationalist 
and also of the social-revolutionary and Petlura-supportmg intelligentsia 
settled in the villages, are trying in every way to corrupt the collective 
farms, are trying to foil the measures of the Party and the Government in 
the realm of farming, and for these ends are making use of the backward- 
ness of part of the collective farm members against the interests of the 
socialised collective farm, against the interests of the collective farm 
peasantry. 

“ Penetrating into collective farms as accountants, managers, ware- 
house keepers, brigadiers and so on, and frequently as leading workers 
on the boards of collective farms, the anti-soviet elements strive to organise 
sabotage, spoil machines, sow without the proper measures, steal collective 
farm goods, undermine labour disciphne, organise the thieving of seed 
and secret granaries, sabotage grain collections — and sometimes they 
succeed in disorganising kolkhosi.” 

However much we may discount such highly coloured denunciations, 
we cannot avoid noticing how exactly the statements as to sabotage of 
the harvest, made on the one hand by the Soviet Government, and 
on the other by the nationalist leaders of the Ukrainian recalcitrants, 

^ One of the 25,000 the Story of a Shock Worker, by A. Isbach (Moscow, 1931). 

‘ Much the same reoalcitranco had been manifested m 1927-1928 when the wide 
opening of the scissors ” caused the relatively well-to-do peasants to withhold their 
gram from the market. “ A genuine and severe economic tug-of-war between the Soviet 
Government and the more prosperous peasants occurred during tho winter of 1927 and 
the spiing of 1928, and seems likely to go on indefinitely, perhaps in milder forms. As 
early as tho fall of 1927 it became evident that tho peasants were holding back their gram 
to a degree which not only destroyed any possibility of cxpoitiiig it but oven set lously 
menaced the bread supply of the cities. How did this ‘ groin strike ’ come about ? It is 
very hold to answer this question. Theio is certamly no widespread secret organisation 
among the peasants which could coordmate their activity or instruct them all to do the 
same thing at tho same time. And yet they sometimes display an uncanny facuKy for 
apparently unconscious spontaneous action, as when they deserted from all parts of the 
front and swaimod on the landlords’ estates m 1917. Something of this faculty must 
have come into play in the autumn of 1927, when m Siberia and Ukrainia, m Central 
Russia and tho North Caucasus, the same phenomenon of peasant unwilhiigncss to part 
with gram made itself felt ” {Soviet Russia, by W. H .Chamberlin, 1930, p. 195) 

** Report of Haganovich on Resolution of tho Jomt Plenum of the Central Committee 
and the Central Control Commission of the Communist Party, in Moscow Daily News 
(weekly edition), January 20, 1933. 
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corroborate each other. To quote again the Ukrainian leader, it was “the 
opposition of the Ukrainian population ” that “ caused the failure of the 
giain-storing plan of 1931, and still more so, that of 1932 What on one 
side IS made a matter for boasting is, on the other side, a ground for 
denunciation. Our own inforonce is merely that, whilst both sides jirobably 
exaggerate, the sabotage referred to actually took place, to a greater or 
less extent, in various parts of the USSR, in which collective farms had 
been established under pressure. The partial failure of the crops due to 
climatic conditions, which is to be annually expected in one locality or 
another, was thus aggravated, to a degree that we find no means of 
estimating, and rendered far more extensive in its area, not only by 
“ barbermg the growing wheat, and stealing from the common stock, 
but also by deliberate failure to sow, failure to weed, failure to thresh, 
and failure to warehouse even all the gram that was threshed.^ But this 
is not what is usually called a famine. 

What the Soviet Government was faced with, from 1929 onward, was, 
in fact, not a famine but a widespread general strike of the peasantry, m 
resistance to the policy of collectivisation, fomented and encouraged hy 
the disloyal elements of the population, not without ineiteinent from the 
exiles at Pans and Prague. Beginning with the calamitous slaughter of 
live-stock in many areas in 1929-1930, the recalcitrant peasants defeated, 
during the years 1931 and 1932, all the efforts of the Soviet Government 
to got the land adequately cultivated. It was in this way,® much more 
than by the partial failure of the crops due to drought or cold, that was 
produced in an uncounted host of villages in many parts of the USSR a 
state of things in the winter of 1931-1932, and again in that of 1932-1933, 
in whicli many of the peasants found themselves with inadequate supplies 
of food. But this did not always lead to starvation. In innumerable 
cases, in which there was no actual lack of roubles, notably in the Ukraine, 
the men journeyed off to the nearest big market, and (as there was no 
deficiency in the country as a whole) returned after many days with the 
requisite sacks of fiour. In other cases, especially among the independent 
peasantry, the destitute family itseK moved away to the cities, in search 
of work at wages, leaving its rude dwelling empty and desolate, to be 
quoted by some incautious observer as proof of death by starvation. In 
an unknown number of other ca.ses — as it seems, to be counted by the 

1 “ The peasant resisted by frauds, exaggerating their demand for seeds and cattle 
food, under-estimating their crops. They fought very hard against compulsion. More- 
over, u lien they saw that they had to give over a great part of their output, they diminished 
the output, with the result that there was an immense slaughtering of the cattle, and a 
veiy seiious diminution of the crops. The regime had the great good luck of the great 
haivest in 1933 Before that there was hunger in large sections of the country ” ('“ An 
Economist’s Anal 3 ’sis of Soviet Russia”, by Arthur Feiling, in Annals of Ihc American 
Auiiluiii/ of Pohiicnl and Social Science, .July 1934, pp. l.’)3-lo7). 

® “ In general, the harvesting and threshing processes si ere earned out by the col- 
lect ivi~ed ))casantr 5 ' of the Ukraine in such a manner that from 34 to 30 million quintals 
of gi am u ere wasted in the fields. This amount alone couM have covered two-thirds of the 
grain the Ulcraine was to have delivered to the State ” (“ Collectivisation of Agriculture ”, 
In' IV T.arlejinsky, Political Science Quarterly, p. 233). 
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hundred thousand — the families were forcibly taken from the holding 
which they had failed to cultivate, and removed to distant places where 
they could be provided with work by which they could earn their sub- 
sistence. 

The Soviet Government ha.s been severely blamed for these deporta- 
tions, which inevitably caused great hardships. The irresponsible 
criticism loses, however, much of its force by the inaccuracy with which 
the case is stated. It is, for instance, almost invariably taken for granted 
that the Soviet Government heartlessly refused to afforcl any relief to the 
starving districts Very little investigation shows that relief was repeatedly 
afforded where there was reason to suppose that the shortage was not 
due to sabotage or deliberate faihrre to cultivate. There wore, to begin 
with, extensive remissions of payments in kind due to the government.^ 
But there was also a whole senes of transfers of grain from the govern- 
ment stocks to villages found to be destitute, sometimes actually for con- 
sumption, and in other cases to replace the seed funds which had been 
used for food.- 

Of the enforced removals there have been two kinds. In iy:29 and 
1930 drastic measures were taken against those elements in the villages 
which were seriouslv interfcrin" with the formation of koJlrhosi, often hy 
personal violence, and wilful damage to buildings und crops These 
disturbers of the pe.ice were in many cases forcibly removed from their 
homes. “ The usual assumption outside the Soviet Union ”, writes one 
who witnessed the proceedings of 1930, " is that this exiling occui’rcd 
through drastic action by a mystically omnipotent GPU. The actual 
process was quite different . it was done by village meetings of poor 
peasants and farm hands who listed those kulaks who ' inqiede our col- 
lective farm by force and violence ’, and asked the Government to deport 
them. In the hot days of 1930 1 attended many of these meetings. There 
were harsh, bittei discussions, analysing one by one the ‘ best families ’, 
who had grabbed the best lands, exploited labour by owning tlie tools of 
production, as ‘ best families ’ normally and historically do, and wlio were 
now fighting the rise of the collective farms by arson, cattle-lallmg and 
murder. . . . The meetings I personally attended were more seriously 
judicial, more balanced in their discussion, than any court trial 1 have 
attended in America : these peasants knew they were dealing with serious 

^ “ Tlio basic decree, promulgated on May 6 , 1932, states lliat Uio grain colleclions 
from the collootivcs and the individual farms must bo decreased by 4.3 3 million quintals 
in eomparison with the 1931 programino ” ( ‘ Collectivisation of .V{;riciilturo in the Soiiet 
Union ”, by W. Ladojinsky, in PohUcal Science Quarterly (New Yoik). .lime 1934, p 231). 

“ Thus : '• On I'^ebruary 17, 1932, almost six montles before the harvo',ling of the 
now crop the Council of People’s Commi.'.sars of the USSR and llie Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, directed that Iho collective fauns in tin- caoti-rn jiart of the 
countiy, winch had suffered from the diought, bo loaned over aix million quintals of 
grain for the establishment of both seed and food funds ” {ibid. p. 229). 

Later, wo read “ Certain areas, such as the Ukraine and Xortb Caucasus which . 
had to consume all the available grain, remamed with little or no seed funds. In this 
case the Soviet Government loaned to the collectives of the Ukrumo almost 3 1 million 
qumlals of seed, and to those of North Caucasus, over 2 million qiimtals ” {ibid. p. 243). 

I 
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punislimcnts, and did not handle them lightly. . . . Those who envisage 
that the rural revolution which ended in farm collectivisation was a 
‘ war between Stalin and the peasants ’ simply weren’t on the ground 
when the whirlwind broke. The anarchy of an elemental upheaval was 
its chief characteristic : it was marked by great ecstasies and terrors : 
local leaders in village township and province did what was right in their 
own eyes and passionately defended their convictions. Moscow studied 
and participated in the local earthquakes ; and, out of the mass experience, 
made, somcivhat too late to save the live stock, general laws for its direc- 
tion. It was a harsh, bitter and by no means bloodless conflict. . . . 
Township and provincial commissions in the USSR reviewed and cut 
down the lists of kulaks for exile, to guard against local excesses.’’ ^ 

Later, when the sabotage took the form of a widespread ‘‘ general 
strike ” against even cultivation of the collective farms, the Soviet 
Government found itself on the horns of the same dilemma that perplexed 
the administrators of the English Poor Law. To provide maintenance for 
able-bodied men whose refusal to w'ork had brought them to destitution 
would merely encourage them, and their families, and eventually countless 
others, to repeat the offence. Yet deliberately to leave them to starve 
was an unacceptable alternative. The Enghsh Guardians of the Poor, 
early m the eighteenth century, invented the device, which was readopted 
in 1834, of relieving the able-bodied and their families only on condition 
that they entered the workhouse, and there performed whatever tasks of 
work could be set to them. The Soviet Government had no workhouses 
available and no time to build them. Its device w’as forcilily to remove 
the peasants who were found to be without food from the villages which 
they were demoralising to places at a distance w^here they could be put to 
work at the making of railways, roads or canals,’ at the cutting of timber, 
or at prospecting or mining for mineral ores — all tasks of discomfort and 
occasionally of hardship, by which they were enabled to earn the bare 
subsistence wage of relief work. It was a rough and ready expedient of 
“ famine relief ”, which undoubtedly caused much suffering to innocent 
victims . But candid students of the circumstances may not unwarrantably 
come to the conclusion that, when the cnsis of possible starvation arrived, 
as the result largely of deliberate sabotage, the Soviet Government could 
hardly have acted otherwise than it did.^ 

* ■■ Tiio Soviet Dictatorship ”, by Anna Louiso Strong, in Anicrican Mercury, October 
1934 ; Dictatorship and Deinocrncy, by the same, 1934. 

How one village came to its decision in 1930 to suppress the small mmority which had 
persistently sought, by every kind of criminal act, to rum the local kolkhos, is described 
in the artless recital of a peasant woman, CMecliee Farm Trud, told by Budoxia Pazukhina 
(Moscow, 1932, pp 60-01). 

® The enforced expropriatiori of these peasants has seemed to foreign critics an extreme 
injustice Were not the peasants, m limitmg their production, merely doing what they 
liked w itli their own ? In fact, the peasants in the USSR are not owners of the land they 
till, but merely occupants of nationalised land, for the purpose of cultivatmg it. But 
whether or not they are in thn same position as the peasant proprietors of France or 
Flanders, there seems nothmg Unreasonable or inequitable m the view that, wherever the 
land IS entrusted to a peasant class by the community, it is on the paramount condition 
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With the characteristic Bolshevik habit of “ self-criticism ”, the Soviet 
Government blamed its own organisation for having let things come to 
such a pass. “ The village Party and Young Communist orgamsation,” 
declared Kaganovich in January 1933, “ including tlio group.s in .state 
farm.s and machine-tractor stations, frequently lack revolutionary feeling 
and vigilance. In many places they not only do not oppose this anti- 
soviet work of hostile elements with class alertness and an everyday 
Bolshevik drive to strengthen soviet influence over the broad non-Party 
masses of the collective farmers and state farm-workers, but they them- 
selves sometimes fall under the influence of these sabotaging elements ; 
and some members of the Party, who entered for careerist purposes, line 
up with the enemies of the collective and state farms and the Soviet 
Government, and join with them in organising thieving of seed at sowing 
time, grain at harvesting and tlireshing time, hiding grain in secret 
granaries, sabotaging state giain purchases, and really draw certain 
collective farms, groups of kolkhozniks and backward workers of state 
farms into the struggle against the soviet power It is particularly true 
of state farms, where frequently the directors, under the influence of 
anti-soviet elements, undergo a bourgeois degeneration, sabotage the 
tasks set by the Soviet Government, enter upon out and out treachery 
to the Party and Government, and attempt to dispose of state farm 
products as if they were their own personal property.” 

But with no less characteristic Bolshe\’i8t persistence, the occasion 
was taken to intensify the campaign, so as to ensure that 1933 and 1934 
should see better results than 1931 or 1932 It was recognised, and 
frankly confessed, that a serious error had been made, often owing to 
the mistaken zeal of local agents, in making successive levies on the 
successful kolkhosi, when these were found in possession of unexpectedly 
large crops. Many peasants had lost confidence in the government’s 
financial measures, always fearing that the results of their labours would 
be taken away from them. Hence the whole system was changed. The 
government relinquished all right to take produce by contract any more 
than by requisition. Henceforth nothing more was to be exacted from 
the collective farms by way of agricultural tax (apart from the agreed 
payment for the use of the tractors) than the one official levy of gram, 
meat, milk and other produce, definitely fixed in advance, in exact propor- 
tion so far as arable produce was concerned, to the normal harvest on the 
number of hectares that had to be sown and weeded and reaped. Similar 
assessments were made for other produce. However great might prove 
to be the yield, the government would claim no more. Even if a larger 
area were sown than had been required, the government pledged itself 
not to increase its demand upon the zealous kolkhos. As soon as this 
definitely fixed levy had been paid for the whole district, each kolkhos 

that tliey should produce, up to thou: ability, tho foodstuffs requued for the maintenance 
of the oommunity. Any organised refusal to cultivate must inevitably be met by 
expropriation. 
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w.as to be free to sell the surplus to outsiders as it pleased ; even to 
selling it, in the open market, to the highest bidder.^ At the same time the 
ivliole organisation was drastically overhauled Many liuiidreds of local 
officials were, during 1932, found guilt}' of gross negleet, or wanton mis- 
haiidlnm of maeliiiiei \ , stores and crops. These were severely repriinandcd 
and 111 many cases dismissed from office. Hundreds of tlic worst olfenders 
were sentenced to imprisonment, and at least several dozens to lie shot. 
Tlie memliers of the kolkhosi themselves, including the managers and 
accountants, were also faithfully dealt with. What was most difficult to 
cope with was the deplorable general sulleimcss, in which many, and some- 
times most, of the peasants had ceased to care whether or not the normal 
harvest was reaped. Where the ploughing had lieen only feebly performed ; 
the weeding left undone ; and the scanty growing grain filched from the 
fields by night, the whole kolkhos was drastically shaken uji ; the most 
guilty of the sabolagers, often ex-kulaks, were expelled ; the negligent 
managers and pi'ccant accountants were dismissed from office , collective 
farms which had wilfully neglected or refused to till their land were sternly 
refused relief when they found themselves without food, so as not to 
encourage further recusancy ; and m some of the worst cases the inhabit- 
ants of whole villages, if oiil}' m order to save them from starvation, were 
summarily removed from the land that they had neglected or refused to 
cultivate, and deported elsewhere, to find labouring work of any sort for 
bare maintenance. It is not denied that m these summary removals, as 
in those of individual kul.iks who had refused to conform to the govern- 
ment's requirements, great hardship was inflicted on a large number of 
women and children, as well as on the men. Without such cost in siifEcring, 
it is argued, the rapid reorganisation of peasant agriculture, which scemcrl 
the only practicable means of solving the problem of the national food 
supply, could not have been effected. 

In the result there seems to us no doubt that this peculiar stiffening 
of the local rural administration by a chozen army of zealous and specially 
instructed Party members, m direct communication with Kaganovich 
and the special department for agriculture of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Partv, was, during 1933 and 1934, remarkably effective. 
Kaganovich himself was during both the.se years constantly fouling the 
country looking imnutcly into everything, and giving orders which had 
to be obeyed ® The Soviet Government was lucky in a critical year (1933) 

1 Till*: 'inple tax, as we may call it, was assessed in gram at tlirce rates : the normal 
on tlio'-e kolkhosi which had the nso of the government tractors, for which a separate fee 
had to he paid , a higher rate where no tractor fee had to be paid because none was used 
or dcsin-d ; and a still higher rate on the individual peasant or the kulak, whoso very 
exi'tcni.c it was wished to discoiir.age. 

2 ■■ An amusing turn wa- given to the congress v\hon the speech of Tnbasliev, of 
jro'tow I’loviiice. was iiitcriuptcd by Kaganovich, .Sccrctarv of the Jtoscow romiiiiUce 
of the Uaity. When Kaganovich came to our farm,’ declined Tolia^hev, ‘ our cliaiiraan 
said, ‘ This is the way to the office.” Kaganovich replied, “ It would bo much better to 
see the Inms and get an idea how you carry on work here.” He saw everything and 
everywhere pointed out shortcomings ; our equipment, for instance, was kept in a shed. 
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iu a harvest which, even if its excellence was exaggerated, was at least 
vastly better than those of the preceding years. But there would not have 
been an}d;hing lilvC so great a yield if this extraordinary admiiiisti'ative 
activity liad not seen to it. in practically all the 210,000 farms, tliat (he 
sowing was actually iindcHalveii and completed <it the right time , tliat 
the liarrowing was not scamped , that there was everywhere much more 
systematic weeding than had ever before been undertakem ; that the 
tractors and harvesters were supjilicd to nearly every collective farm, and 
maintained in unwonted efficiency ; that the harvest was got 111 without 
procrastination ; and that the grain was guarded from theft and stored 
111 safety In the following year (193-1) the harvest was apparently, on 
the average, not quite so great as 111 1933 , but the imiv'crsal testimony 
was to the effect that the behaviour of the peasants had greatly improved. 
Some of the villages that liad been among the most recalcitrant 111 cultiva- 
tion during 1932, and had hungered most 111 the winter of 1932-1933, were 
among the most diligent in 1934, and abundantly reaped the reward of 
their increased labours. As a consequence it was rejiorted that the 
government obtained iu the aggregate almost as large an amount of grain, 
in return for its machinery and seed, as its share of the less abundant 
harvest of 1934, as it had received out of the bumper crojis of 1933. And 
now that the worst nienibers of the collective fai'ins have been dr.istically 
expelled, whdst the otlicrs have been actually shown how the work should 
bo done, and have been made to realise that, even after paying all that 
the government requires from them, ihey have muck inoie lo iheir wdi- 
t'ldual sJiaies lhan Uieij hove ever tn Cheii lives made out of tlieir tiny holdings, 
they may perluqis be expected to be able to dispense with much of the 
hustling by winch Kaganovich and Ins myrmidons in 1933 and 1934 pulled 
the USSIl through a dangerous crisis.^ 

Life on a Collective Fai m 

Let us now turn from the exciting campaign by which Kaganovich, 
as we think, saved the situation ; and relieved the Soviet Government 
from its grave anxiety as to the feeding of the city populations and the 
Red Army. Wjiat is t he life that is normally led by the seventy niillious 
of peo ple 111 the USSR who make up the collective farms t 

“ Superficially ”, icmarked the late Michael Ihirbman, a collectivised 

the door of which did not close propoily.’ ‘ I reracinber,’ intcriected K!if;nnovn h. that 
snow came in through the roof’ (Laughter.) ‘Quito light,’ rclunicd Toba-.tiev, ‘ but 
now we liavo repaired it.’ ‘ Vciy good,’ returned Kaganovich, ‘ I’ll return noon lo find 
out.’ ‘ IVo knew peifeetlj' well,’ concluded Tobasliov, ‘ that you would not take oui word 
for it Wo aro waiting foi \ou to come back ’ ” (J/oscoie JMifi/ A’fiea, I'ebruaiy KS. 19.33). 

^ Wo may quote the testimony of an impartial Canadian expeit ‘ Bcciiiisc of the 
inereased area of lioldings and higher yioldi in tho colleetive-i, as a rebuilt of the gi eater 
use of tractors and modern imiilemoiils and production methods, the mi 01110 pei house- 
hold on tho average collectivised farm has increased al least I'lO per eeiit as a n.it loii-wido 
average, and by more tlian M)0 per cent in numerous localities ” (Jfussin. Mill id in Jfcniiir, 
by Thomas D. Campbell, 1032, p. 6S). This author, who was m two separate years sent 
for by the Soviet Government to advise them how to cope with thoir agricultural diffi- 
culties, successfully conducts a 95,000-acre wheat farm in Montana, XJ.S.A. 
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village looks very like the traditional Russi an villag e. But essentia lly 
i t IS something quite new . The litc ot a peasant in ^cli a village dif fers 
tl ^mo st entirely froin^at of the old-fashioned muji k. I nstead of bein g 
c ^lineil to a pett y world in w h ich lie had to till tl ie various naiTo\v s^ips 
lliat compiiho liih kulding with tlic aid of a single ho rse, he has ueeoiiie a 
partne r in a bi g es tate and has to adapt h i ms el f to large-scal e meth ods 
o f cultivation and the use of all sorts of machines of w hich he ha d ne ver 
even heard befo re. Moreover, he has suf fered a social and politica l as we ll 
as an economic cha nge His share in the cooj^rative effort i^nvolving 
lii ni in va i ions new exjicricnces mthdiis neighbours. Of these the organisa- 
ti on of work is naturally the most impor tant.” ^ ' ' 

The Jlembers' 2Ieeting 

The basis of the administration of the collective fa rm, a s in th e soviet 
and trade union hie rai chics, i s the periodical meeting of all the members 
o ver the age o f ei ghtee n. At such a meetin g, at least once in' every year, 
and m many cases more frequently, the re is elected tbe chairman, and 
s everal othe r members to form the board of management (prai^cnie), 
which constitu tes the effective exec utive for all purposes It is by this 
body , m the a t mosphere of daY-bv-day discussion among all the mbmbSFs, 
a nd subic et to periodical repo rt and debji te in the members’ meeting, that 
all the necessary decisions are taken ." what crops shall bc'raised mTwhat 
parts 6 f~tlie farm ; when tli ^ va rious o peration s of ploughing, sowing, 
weeding and harvestin g shall be unclertaken ; which members shall be 
assigned to each of th e innu merable separate taslcs, anil^l tlm tliousand 
and one detailed arrangeiucnts that even the smallest collective enterprise 
necessarily 'involves. 

The Management of a Collechve Farm 

The actual organisation of work within each collective farm, together 
with the arrangement for .sharing the product among tlie members, vary 
from farm to farm.*^ The 2-10,000 farms, indeed, differ indefinitely_from 
eayhjither in almost every respect, according to the local cond itions an d 
to _^thc c apacity a nd hon esty of th^lrading membefsi’~At_first, everything 
was of th e simplest. All the members worked pretty well as they' chose, 
a t any of tlie varied ta sks. 'It was often ass umed th at the year’s product 
co uld an d should be shared e qually among all the little community, on 
the basi s orH ie' num ber o f mouths to be fe d, irrespective of ag e, sex , 
capacity; or t he work actuall y perform ed. Gradually^this simplicity was 
abandpiied injavgur of a definite assignment of tasks and office s, by 
deci^n of the me mbers’ meeting, but on the recommeudatiqi^of_the 
responsible officers and the board of mana gement. In all th e well - 
orgaiiisyd.kolkhp.sj. th e wo rkprs are allocated tq brigades, to each of whi^ 
isjis.sjgncd a specyfh task. In order to fix responsibility each TUrigi^e has 
a particu lar area of land to cultivate , wit h its own set of implemen ts, and 

1 “ Cieating a New Agricultural System”, in The Economist (London), October 15, 
1932. 
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is required to concentrate i ts work on a parti cular crop, whether wheat or 
rye, fl ax or bee t, c otton or sunflowe r, throu ghout the^whole agri c ult ural 
year upon the same are a, in the successive operations of ploughing, sowing, 
harrowing, weeding and harvesting, “fn the same way a specific brigade 
takes charge, throughout the whole year, of tho.l^scs, cattle, sheep .or 
pigs that the kolkhos possesses in co mm on, so that there may be no 
^ubt as to responsibility for their maintenance in health. 

Experience soon proved the necessity of changing the basis of sharing 
from mouths to be fed to days of work performed, often suppl em e nted by 
an allow ance for children jinder wori^jj age. The share for each clip’s 
work had then to be differentiated not by sox or agp but according to the 
l aboriou siiess or disagreeableuess of t he ta sk.^^ The importance of the 
functions of management and accountmg soon came to bo increasingly 
recognised. But in order to keep down the overhead charges the number 
of members who may be employed otherwise than m actually productive 
work, such as management, secretarial duties, accounting and measuring, 
is strictly limited , and it is laid down that their hours of work must be 
reckoned, in the sharing, at no more than the average per hour of the 
whole body of adult workers. 

When it was found at the end of the harvest that a considerable surplus 
remained, after all the advances to members had been covered, and all the 
required transfers or payments to the government had been made — and 
this has undoubtedly been the case in successive years in many collective 
farms, and during 1933 and 1934 in, at least, many tens of thousands of 
them — the disposal of this surplus has been the subject of prolonged 
discussion among the members, loading up to a decision by the members’ 
meeting.^ How much should be devoted to eajntal improvement and 
how much to distribution as a bonus in money or in produce , whether to 
build a new barn, a new cow-house, a new silo ; or a village hall, a club- 
house, or a cinema ; or a children’s creche, a primitive apartment house 
for the young and unmarried men, or a clinic for the visiting doctor — all 
these have been talked over, and here and there, one at a time, in what- 
ever order desired, actually undertaken. 


IIozv Disputes are Sellleil 

In the working life of such a community there must inevitably occur 
disputes which even a vote cannot settle. Eor these, as m the factory, 

‘ “ Tho value of work done by members of kolkhosi is reckoned in labour days. But 
what IS a labour day ? A labour day is a fixed quantity and a fixed quality of work done 
by a member of the kolkhos ” (Tataov, The Distribution of Income in the Kolhhosi. Partiz- 
dat, Moscow, 1932, p. 24, in llussian). 

“ In tho Instructions issued by Kolkhoscontro as to rates of paj' for work it is stated 
that no matter by ivhom tho work is done — ^whether by a man, by a woman or .a s ounf; 
person — this woik, if equal in quantity and quality, must bo reckoned as an equal number 
of labour days, and must bo paid for in a correspondinR .share of the inoome ” [ibid, p 28) 

^ In order to ensure that nothing is decided without gciioial consent, it has been 
proscribed by law that the objects of the proposed expenditure must be withm the kolkhos 
itself ; and that no proposal shall be deemed to have been carried otherwise than by a 







there is increasingly resort to “ the Triangle “ We have all heard ”, 
writes a recent observer, “ of the Triangle in the factories ; management. 
Party and trade union. But on the collective farm there is no trade 
union. What then ? Have wc forgotten the village soviet ? A village is 
occupied bv collective farmers and a few artisans, the sales clerks in the 
cooperalives, school teachers, and so on. . . . The village soviet is the 
oi’san of jiovernineiit : the kolkhos board the economic and labour control 
of the farm. Their interests can never clash ; the}' are complementary. 
The Triangle on tbc kolkhos . . . [is] composed of the chairman of the 
board, the chairman of the village soviet and the Party secretary. And 
this triangular form of representation is carried down through the farm 
structure. On each brigade there is also a member of the village soviet, 
elected from the brigade, who, with the brigadier and the brigade Party 
organiser, forms the brigade Triangle. Brigadiers are aiipointed by the 
farm board at a general mooting, when these appointments may be dis- 
cussed, opposed or confirmed.’" ^ 


Dfmociaey in Agriculture 

iSlo one can possibly visit all the 240,000 collective farms spread over 
an immense area ; and no visitor of half a dozen or so can form any useful 
idea of the extent to which such a sample — no larger than onc-twenty- 
thousandth part — is typical of the enormous mass, either in general 
efficiency or in amount of product. What most impresses the political 
student is the vision of these 240,000 separate communities scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the USSR, severally working out 
their own lifc-couditions, within the framework of the law and the regula- 
tions common to them all, not as separate families but as members of a 
cooperative society in which all have a common interest.^ What an 
education must be the endless discussions of the frequent members’ 
meetings l How refreshingly novel must be the atmosphere in which the 
twenty or thirty million children of these collectivised peasants are now 
gro vVing up I 

At the same time the peasants are, with the aid of their families, also 


clear majonty in a meeting at winch not less than tuo-thirds of the membership were 
present and voted. 

1 .Article by Charles Ashlcigh describing collective farms in North Caucasus, Jfoscoio 
Vailij Kev's, September 3, 1933. The Triangle is, however, not yet universal on collective 
farms, though it may be that it is tending to become so. 

- Competent observers testify to signs among the peasantry of a mental revolution 
“ Verj’ striking tendencies can be observed m the buymg activities of kolkhos peasants. 
None of them would thmk of buying a horse. He has no right to buy a horse. Hero is a 
real farmer. But he would no more think of buymg a plough than a factory working roan 
would thmk of saving up to buy a turbine. The Kussian peasant, in other words, ean 
spend a deceasing amount of money on the acquisition of capital lie will use his money, 
instead, to eat more, clothe himself bcttei and live more comfortably. This is another 
agent, Bu-..ians say, in undermining the capitalistic instincts of the niujik I wish I could 
con\e\ the momentousness of such psychological changes. They amount to a national 
mental leiolution ” (“ The Evolution of Collectivisation ", by Louis Fischer, in British 
Eussinn (Juzette, September 1933). 
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developing that part of the production which is left in their own hands. 
Tlie magnitude and range of the individual enterprises of the members of 
tlie collective farms is seldom adequately realised. The “ Model Con- 
stitution ” recomnionded on February 17, 193u, stales that “ each house- 
hold ID. collective farms 111 tilling districts which liave a wi'll-devidoped 
livestock industry may have at its personal disposal two or three cows, 
apart from calves, from two to three pigs with their offspring, a total 
of 20 to 25 sheep and goats, and an unlimited number of poultry, rabbits 
and up to 20 beehives. . . . The area of the land around the dwelling- 
place which IS personally used by the kolkhos farmstead (exclusive of the 
land occupied by the dwelling) may range between a quarter and half an 
hectare, and in certain districts one hectare.” (The hectare is 247 acres.) 

The Commune 

We need say little, at this stage, of the completely collectivised settle- 
ment known as the commune. Here the little community has all its 
material possessions in common ownemhip, and unites all its activities 
under common management, very much as was done by the numerous 
societies formed during the past hundred years, in America and elsewhere, 
under the influence of liobert Owen, Cabet and Fourier, or among peculiar 
religious denommations such as the Shakers. In the USSR at least a 
couple of thousand communes have been established in various places 
during the past decade without any religious basis ; and many of them 
have now had several years’ successful experience. We may cite as an 
example the commune named Seattle in the Sulski district of North 
Caucasus province, which was founded in 1922-1923 by a group of Finnish 
Socialists, originally centred at Seattle in the State of Washington (U.S.A.). 
They were attracted to the USSR, as a country free from the oppressions 
of capitalism, 111 which they could apply, on a cooperative basis, the 
American agricultural machinery that they brought with them. Welcomed 
by Lenin, they were assigned 5291 hectares of unbroken steppe, twelve 
miles from the railway. Here the membei’s, whose numbers had grown 
by 1935 to about 400, making a total population of approaching 1000, 
now comprising sixteen different nationalities, have erected substantial 
dwellings supplied with running water, provided nurseries and schools, 
sunk wells, built barns, granaries and silos, and brouglit under continuous 
cultivation more than 10,000 acres, selling the wheat annually to the 
Government Grain Trust. ^ The commune had, 111 1933, over 100 cattle 

^ An interesting article by Richard Gerbacy, a member of the commune, in the Moscow 
Daily Aews, October 20, 1933, described the celebration of the tenth annivcr&aiv of the 
foundation of the settlement. On oui visit m 1932, wo were not only fieoly sujiplicd with 
information, but also presented with a longtliy pamphlet (in Russian) entitled From the 
Country of the Capitalists to the USSR the American Commune Seattle, by P. J Thadous 
(Moscow, Gosisdat, 1930), which, in translation, has enabled us to form a viMd iiicturo 
of tho early trials and the present ozganisation of this j>io.*>pcrous community. 

The pamplilet A Student in Russia, by Paul Winterton (Cooperative Union, Mancliestc*', 
1929, 64 pp.)j gives an attractive account of a commune in southern Ukraine, which had tlien 
enjoyed several years of prosperity and increasing civilisation, under enlightened leadeiship. 

i2 
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and nearly 200 pigs. It maintains a large wood-working shop and exten- 
sive brick-kilns, by which it is constantly adding to its buildings. An 
efficiently fitted machine shop not only keeps all the machinery of the 
neighbouring farms in repair, but also manufactures new parts and gears. 
The members of the commune enter freely into the local life of the district, 
take part in the elections to the village soviet (selosoviet), and send dele- 
gates to all the conferences and congresses that they are entitled to attend. 
All over the USSR the quarter of a milhon population of the couple of 
thousand communes takes the same part in the civic organisation, local 
and national, as do the kolkhosi. Whether or not these latter will gradually 
develop into communes, as many people suppose, but as the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not encourage, is a question of the future. At present it looks 
as if there was a tendency for individual ownership to reappear inside the 
commune. In order to increase the aggregate of livestock, the USSR 
People’s Commissar of Agriculture has decreed that “ every member of 
an agricultural commune has a right to acquire for his individual economy 
a cow, small producers’ livestock and fowls.” ^ 

The Hierarchy of Owner-Producers tn Agriculture 

The organisation of the owner-producer in agriculture stands plainly 
at a more rudimentary stage than that of the owner-producers in industry, 
which we described in the preceding section. The severe crisis of the past 
few years has stood in the way of any adoption of the hierarchical or 
pyramidal form of democratic centralism. No district councils repre- 
sentative of kolkhosi exist, nor is there any sign at present of the institution 
of an All-Union Congress of Collective Farmers. There is, accordingly,-no 
central executive committee which such a congress would appoint. A 
preliminary stage to that of a representative “ All-Umon Congress of 
Collective Farmers ” may have been the large gathering of “ collective 
farm shock-brigaders ” (udarniki) which was summoned to Moscow in 
February 1933. At this conference, attended by over 1500 local leaders 
of collective farm administrations from nearly all parts of the USSR, the 
difficulties and the prospects of these owner-producers were made the 
subject of stirring addresses by such outstanding ministers as Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Kabnin, Voroshilov and Yakovlev, togetlier with Stalin 
himself. This conference at Moscow was followed during the spring of 
1933 by others held for particular provinces.* A “ Second All-Umon 

‘ “ Collectivisation of Agriculture m the Soviet Union ”, by W. Ladojinsky, in Political 
Science Quarterly, March 1934. 

‘ See the reports of speeches made at such conferences of udarniki in Moscow Daily 
News, February 15-20, 1933, and also February 1935 ; also International Press Corre- 
spondence, March 2 and May 26, 1933 ; Speech at the First All-XJnion Congress of Collective 
Farm Shock Brigade Workers, by J Stalm (Moscow, 1933, 24 pp.) , The Great Offensive, 
by Maurice Hindus, 1933, ch. vi. “ Collootives ”, pp. 95-116. 

At these conferences the delegates were invited, and their expenses wore paid, by the 
USSR People’s Commissar for the kollchosi and peasantry, but invitations were issued m 
blank, a due proportion being sent to each province. The actual selection was made 
locally by vote among the whole number of udarniki. It was explicitly stated that many, 
if not most, of the delegates were non-Party men or women. 
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Congress of Kolkhos Udarniks ” held at the end of 1934 adopted a detailed 
and elaborate model constitution for all koJkhosi, which was formally 
approved by the Sovuarkoin of the USSR and by llie Central Committee 
of the Comniiiiust Part}' on February 17, 1935. This model constitution 
was strongly recominended for adoption by the members’ meeting of each 
of the 240,000 kolkliosi ; now approaching 250,000. 

The permanent central office m Moscow (Kolkhoscentrc), from which 
was exercised some general supervision over all the collective farms in 
the USSR — or by which, at any rate, statistics were collected for the 
whole moviment — has now been absorbed in the new commissariat, and 
is directly administered by the USSR People’s Commissar for Agriculture 
(kolkhosi and peasantry) Probably one of the most important constitu- 
tional relations, apart from those with the Agricultural Commission of the 
Communist Party, are those with Gosplan, with which it must be fre- 
quently in consultation as to the annual formulation of the control figures 
of the General Plan, and the continued minor modifications which have 
to be made and adjusted. 

Any hierarchical organisation of councils rising, tier after tier, from 
the members’ meeting to an All-Union Congress of elected delegates is, in 
the case of the collective farms, frankly postponed. The authoritative 
regulation of such of the 210,000 farms as arc imperfectly administered 
is, at present, more obvious than any organised expression of the desires 
and ideas of the fifteen million families who form tlie aggregate member- 
ship. 

The vast majority of tlie 240,000 collective farms are, in fact, not yet 
wholly self-governing cooperative societies.^ Such of them as have 
already made their agriculture successful, to the extent of maint.iining 
their members, and their families, and of neldiiig to the government the 
amount of its levies for tlie agricultural tax, and m return for the use 
of its tractors and harvesters, its seeds and its fertilisers, do, in fact, 
manage their own affairs, by their own members’ meetings ; and get from 
the government, beyond the machines that they hire, no more than super- 
vision and advice. For the rest there has had to be devised an elaborate 
system of administration by which the members' meetings have been, 
by an ingenious combination of education and persuasion, economic 
pressure and, m the last resort, drastic coercion, shown how they should go. 

The Results tv 1033 

It is possibly useless to adduce aggregate figures of fhe jneld of wheat 
during 1933 for the whole USSR — showing a considerable increase on any 
previous year — as evidence of the successful working of the system of 
collective farms. Nor can this success bz proved by particuhar instances, 

1 But it scorns ridiculous for a oontrihutor to tlio iiamphlct of the School of Slnvonio 
Studies entitled CollechvUed Aririciillure in the Sonet Union (London, 1934, [j 30) — one 
who has been unable to visit the USSR to see for hiinsclf — to declare “ that the legal 
status of the members of colleotive farms is for all practical purposes equivalent to 
bondage 





an}" more than failure is proved by the most agonising letters of complaint, 
often of doubtful authenticity, which have been published abroad. It 
wdl, however, comiDletc the picture if we give a summary of the report of 
one kolkhos, named “ Snecesscs of Stalin", m the Middle Volga region. 
This collective farm, it will be seen, made a great success m 1932, witliout 
waiting for tlie campaign of the Policy Section or relying on tlic advice of 
the ilacliine and Tractor Stations. “ This collective farm, comprising 
234: families, had just completed the distribution of its income for the 
current year, after fulfilling the year's programme of gram deliveries by 
August iu. A total of 227 tons of grain was sold to the government out 
of a total gram croji of G19 tons. 

" The gross income of the farm for the year, estimated on the basis 
of the otticial prices for agricultural products, is close to 95.000 roulilcs- 
In addition to 235 tons of rye, 337 tons of wheat. 2(5 tons of oats and 
19 tons of millet, the farm produced 66 tons of potatoes, 18 tons of sun- 
flower seed and] 000 tons of hay and straw. After selling to the government 
the set quantity of agricultural products, the farm proceeded to collect a 
seed supply to be used for next year's .sowing. In addition, a siipjily of 
gram was collected for the feeding of the horses, sheep and hogs owned 
by the collective. Some gram was also set aside to supply those peasants 
who have left to work in the cities, under agreements signed with industrial 
organisations 

" The total net monetary income of the collective farm from the sale 
of gram to the government and from other sources, amounted to 50,000 
roubles. Prom this sum, tlie farm paid agricultural taxes of 1750 roubles, 
and insurance 1700 roubles A 3300 rouble loan was repaid to tlie State 
Bank : 10 per cent of the gross income of the farm was turned into a 
common fund, whicli is used largely for capital construction on the farm. 
By decision of the farm members, an additional 4 per cent of the gross 
income was set aside for cultural purposes, to pay bonuses and similar 
expenses. Two thousand roubles were invested in stocks of the Tractor 
Centre and Incubator Centre, which supply the farm with the required 
tractors and incubators. About 4000 roubles was spent for kerosene 
and lubricating oil for the tractors, for repairs, and for administrative 
expenditure. 

" After all tliese expenses were met. the farm still had nearly 27,000 
roubles in cash, as well as 185 tons of wheat and considerable quantities 
of other agricultural products. 

Up to September 20, when the distribution was effected, 26,000 
working days had been put in by the members of the collective. It was 
estimated that in order to complete the work on hand some 85,000 working 
days more will be required before the end of the year. The average pay 
for a working day will therefore be ; 78 kopeks, plus 6-5 kilograms of 
gram, 2-0 kg. of liav, 14 kg. of straw, and various other farm products. 
These (mounts are from foiir to six times larger than the money and 'products 
received by ike members 'per working day last year. 
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“ To stimulate better work, the two best field brigades (the groups in 
which the members work) received 10 per cent more per working day 
than the average, while two other brigades whose work was not up to tlie 
required level received 15 per cent less than average pay. . . . The 
collective farm members cultivate their own gardens ami keep tlieir own 
cattle and horses. This provides considerable additional income.’’ ^ 

Let us end this complicated analysis of the ” campaign on the agri- 
cultural front ” by a description by an eye-witness of one of the members’ 
meetings when the harvest had been got in. “ On September 7, ' writes 
the American student whom we have already quoted, ‘‘ the collective 
farm ‘ Matvaeva ’ celebrated the distribution of the first half of the grain 
shares. . . . The individual shares for the whole period ranged from 100 
to 500 poods. Later 111 the day at the meeting . . . farmer after farmer 
rese to speak of the harvest, the problems that had been met and solved 
by the help of the head of the political section. . . . One elderly woman 
rose, shook her finger at the meeting, and reminded them ‘ when ive read 
in the papers how such a ha) vest was possible we duhi'l believe it ; noio it is 
an accomplished fact. . . .’ As an example of what has been accomplished 
in a brief seven months through the work of the political section, the collec- 
tive farm ‘ Bolshevik ’ may be cited. Completely disorganised last year 
by kulak sabotage, the Bolshevik farm failed to harvest all its gram, failed 
in its grain deliveries, and the members themselves were short of grain. 
This year that same kolkhos is one of the leading farms in the district, 
and has been placed on the roll of honour for the wliole of the North 
Caucasus. . . . There is new life in the villages.” “ 

Such descriptive accounts by eye-witnesses of particular collective 
farms, although they may be quite accurate, do not enable us to come to 
any confident conclusion as to what is happening in the whole 240,000 
of them. They are doubtless deliberately selected instances ; and, in 
fact, they make no pretence of bemg anything else. Equally graphic 
descriptions can be obtained of the complete failure of collective farms to 
obtain any harvest at all, owing largely, as it is not denied, to the con- 
certed refusal of the members to do any eft’ective work at ploughing, weed- 
ing or harvesting, even to the extent of leaving themselves without seed, 
and occasionally without food during the winter.® It is too soon to judge, 

I J\[oscow Daily Xeu’S, Octolioi 15, 1932. 

® Arlielo by F. E. Hurst on the Ustiabnisk Machine and Tractor Station, North 
Caucasus, in Moscow Daily News, October 15, 1933. Other successful kolkliosiare dcsciibed 
and interesting desciiptions of their working are given in Supply and Ttade in the USSli, 
by W. Nodol, 193t, pp 95-100. 

“ We note that Mr W. H Chamborlui, who has now been tiansfciied flora Moscow to 
Tokyo, continues to assert (in various inagasuie articles in 193-1-1035, and in his book 
Russia's Iron Age, 1935) that there was a terrible fammo ui 1933-1933, “ one of the 
greatest human catastrophes smeo the world-war,” w'hich caused, from disease and --tai ra- 
tion, some four or five million deaths beyond the normal luortalify. After carefully 
weighing Mr. Chambciliii’s various assertions wo can find no eviclenoc of there having 
been any “ natural ” or “ climatic ” famine in 1931-1934. Thoie is abundant testimony 
flora many sources that the shortage m the crop was, for the moat part, “ man-made ”. 
It IS, indeed, not seriously disputed that in 1932 there was widespread refusal to sow. 
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on the one hand, whether the successful kolkhosi will repeat, in less 
favourable years, when tlie official pressure is lightened, the material 
successes of 1933 and 1934 ; or, on the other, whether the stern measures 
taken asamst those who failed to cultivate the land entrusted to them can 
overcome the ingrained habit of mind of the individual peasant, incapable 
of recognising his own gam in any product, however considerable, which 
has to be shared with others. German expert observers declare that the 
agricultural difficulties in the USSR are not yet over, and tliat not for 
several years can the food position be declared to be safe There are two 
principal grounds for this conclusion. Whatever may be done by drastic 
administration to compel the sullen farmers to cultivate effectively, this 
will not restore the slauglitered horses and cattle, sheep and pigs. The 
diminution of livestock had, in 1933, not yet stopped (except for pigs) ; 
although it is claimed that m 1934 the decrease was arrested in all but 
horses. Even if the aggregate total begins to rise during 1935, it must 
take several years to bring to maturity the animals now being born. 

The second ground taken by those who know best the mind of a 
peasantry in any European country, is the sheer impossibility of per- 
suading the elder kolkhos member to change his ideas and his habits. He 
has not yet got over his resentment at being deposed from his position 
of family autocrat,^ nor will he easily be weaned from his habit of seeking 
always to do less work than his fellow-members, on the argument that 
only 111 this way can he hope to “ get even ” with them, as they will, of 
course, be seeking to do loss than he does ! It is not enough, such critics 
declare, to leave to the kolkhos member the full product of his own 
garden, his own poultry, his own beehives, his own pig and even his own 

neglect to weed, and failure to reap, just as there had been in previous years deliberate 
slaughter of every kind of livestock, amounting to no fewer than 150 million animals. 
This “ man-made ” shortage it was that Mr. Chamberlin calls a fanime. How far food 
scarcity was aggravated by undue exactions by the government agents from a population 
maniiestly guilty oi sabotage may well lie a matter oi controversy. Vfe find, in the state- 
ments of Chamberlin and other believers in the famme, nothing that can be called 
statistical evidence of -widespread abnormal mortality, thougli it may bo infcricd that 
hardships in particular villages must have led, hero and there, to some rise in the local 
death-rate. The continuous increase in the total population of the Ukraine and North 
Caucasus, as of the USSR as a whole, does not seem to have been interiujitod, though the 
migration fiom the rural districts to the cities has continued, and may even have increased. 
The eontroveisy is discussed in Louis Ivscher’s book Soviet Journey, 103.5, jip. 170-172, 
in which ho incidentally sajs, “I myself saw, all over the Ukraine m October 1932, huge 
stacks of giain which the peasants had refused to gather in, and which were rotting. This 
was then winter's food. Then these same peasants starved." 

^ In many collective farms ft way of dealmg with the apathy and sullenness of the 
elderly peasants, who -were frequently found sitting gloomily on the seat in front of their 
houses, w hilbt the young people -were working in the fields, has been found. They have 
been formally appointed “ inspectors of quality ”, and given the duty of suporintondmg 
the work and reporting on the quality of the crops harvested Tliey wear a badge, and 
walk about with an air of authority ' (soo the cases eited in Seise durch hundeit Kollechv- 
wirtsrhaftcn, by L. P Boioss, Moscow, 1934, p. 176). This ingenious oncouiagcmont of 
the aged has been carried even further. In various districts, congresses of these inspectors 
of quality Iiave been held, attended by hundreds of elderly peasants from the neighbourmg 
kolkhosi, wlio have been addressed by leading statesmen, and treated as persons occupying 
key-positions in the local agriculture ! 
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cow. This concession to individualism may, it is said, even make raiitters 
worse, by tempting the disloyal collective farmer to put all his energy 
into his private enterprise. We do not ourselves pretend to a judgment. 
But we suggest that the Bolshevik Grovernment may not he wrong in 
putting its hopes, in the koUchosi, as elsewhere, on the young people, who 
(as it is not always remembered) constitute about half the population. 
These will have increasingly been nurtured in a collective atmosphere ; 
and, according to all accounts, they like it much better than the life of 
the individual peasant. So, it seems, do most of the women. If the 
women and the children, and the young people, who together constitute 
three-fourths of the whole population, prefer the kollchos, the kolkhos 
will endure. This, at least, is the judgment of the observer who probably 
knows the Russian peasant better than any other writer. Of one thing 
we may be assm’ed,” declares Mr. Maurice Hindus, “ so long as the soviets 
endure there will be no return to individual farming. I have the feeling 
that, even if the soviets were to collapse, Russian agriculture would remain 
collectivised with control in the hands of the peasants instead of the 
government. The advantages of collectivisation as a method of farming 
are indisputable. There are even now scores of highly successful collective 
farms in the Black Earth region and in the Ukraine. Collectivisation has 
within it the power to convert Russia from a backward to a progressive 
agricultural nation, as individual landholding with its inevitable small 
acreage never can.” ^ 

(f) MISOELLiXEOVS ASS0014.TI0NS Or OWNBE-PBODUOBES 

Needless to say, the advantages of association in the work of produc- 
tion are not confined to the cultivators and handicraftsmen, and other 
producers in agriculture or small scale industry. We shall describe in 
the following chapter the entirely distinct consumers’ organisation of the 
distribution of commodities, together with the productive services inci- 
dental thereto. But even specifically within the sphere of production, 
where the two main types of manufacturing artel and collective farm 
count by far the largest numbers of members, we have to notice, as part 
of the social structure of production in the USSR, various other kinds 
of “cooperatives”, often “mixed” in type, which are seldom described, 
but which cannot be ignored. 

We must, however, first write off, as superseded by subsequent develop- 
ments, practically all the array of independent agricultural cooperative 
societies that existed in the USSR as recently as 1927 * At that date 

1 The Oreat Offensive, by 'Maurice Hindus, 1933, p. 114. 

® Apart from tho voluminous Russian sources, the following more accessible publica- 
tions may be cited • The Cooperative Movement in Russia, by J. V. Bubnoff (Manchester, 
1917, 162 pp ) ; The Cooperative Movement tn Soviet Russia, by Elsie Terry Blanc (New 
York, 1924) ; The Cooperative Movement in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 
192.5) , Die Kormtmgenossensrhaflen in Soiigelmssland, by Lubinov (Berlin, 1926, 20 pp.) : 
Consumers' Cooperation in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, by P. Popoff (London, 
1927, 46 pp.) ; Die Genossenschaften in socialistischen Avfbau, by W. Tikhomirov (192”) ; 
I’he Russian Cooperative Movement, by N. Barou and E F. 'Wise (1927) ; Bte landwirl- 
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tliere were specialised, societies for the assistance of the makers of butter 
and cheese and other milk products ; societies for poultry and eggs ; for 
potatoes . for sirapes and ivine , for horse- and cattle-breeding and the 
rearing of shei'p ; for tobacco ; for cotton ; for flav . for sngnr-beet , 
for the production and distribution of various kinds of seed : for bee- 
keeping and what not. There were a number of credit societies on a 
mutual basis. But most of these societie.s, or the various federations and 
unions that thev formed among themselves, combined the joint maiketing 
of their members' produce willi whatever preparation for sale could con- 
venientlv be undertaken collcctivelv. Thus, tlierc were eoo])erative 
creameries and cheese factories by the thousand : many hundreds of 
cooperative worksliops and mills for the preparation of flax . hundreds 
of cooperatiix' factories and distilleries for the manufacture both of food 
preparations and of alcohol from the extensive potato crop In almost 
all cases the cooperative societv sujiplicd the technical instruction appro- 
priate to the enterprise ; selected seed ; the best kinds of implements, 
and plans and models of improved buildings It undertook the collection 
and storage of the produce ; arranged bulk sales to the consumers' coopera- 
tives or the government trusts ; opened up new markets : organised 
exhibitions in the cities, and concerted with the People’s Commissar for 
Poreign Tr.ide as to the widening of the range of the export trade A 
large proportion of all the agricultural produce of the CSSK. apart from 
cereals, w.is, in 1927. handled by these independent cooperative associa- 
tions In tlie cases of milk products, flax, potatoes, tobacco and sugar- 
beet, these a.ssociations dealt with (!0 to 90 per cent of the whole produc- 
tion of the country. 

This extensive development of voluntary and independent organisa- 
tions of agricultural producers, wdiich in 1927 numbered 80,000 separate 
societies, uniting as manv as eight or nine million peasant households in 
voluntary cooperation, had. by 1932. completely disappeared from view. 
So far as the present writers could learn, all the 80,000 societies have 
ceased to exist as such , their numerous federal associations have been 
“ liquidated ’’ , and the various " centres ’ that thev maintained at 
Moscow have been absorbed into the new USSR Commissariats of State 
Parms and of Agriculture respectively. A certain proportion of tlie local 
cooperative societies (including the Siberian creameries) have simply 
become collective farms (kolkhosi). MTicrever the collective farms have 
been established, the credit societies have become unnecessary, as the 
individual members have little need of loans, whilst the State Bank 
supplies any credit required by the kolkhos itself. The great development 

schifthrhn (hnnssrvidmflni m (hr Soji jelunwn (Uerlin, 1928), tlan^lat(•d as Agriculliiral 
Cooprmhoyi m the fiwirl T’tixnn, bv G Katncr (Londoii, 1929), 'The ('onjifxiliie JfoiemenI 
in Ric^si'i AiDiiir/ the Wai, bj Ka.iden and Antsiferov (1930), Lis Vottsdu dcieloppement dtla 
coopfrnfwn de jj/odaeljornen f7if5S, by AV. Tikhomirov (1931), The Year Book of Agricultural 
Cooperation (London, 1933); and, as to credit societies. Economic Survey (Gosbank), Novem- 
ber and DcccmlicrlOSO, and Russian Cooperative Banking, by N. Barou (London. 1931); and 
for all form„ now oxistmg. Consumers' Cooperation in the USSR, by Leslie A. Paul (1934). 
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of scientific institutes, which now place at the peasants’ disposal all the 
facts and suggestions that he requires, may have rendered unnecessary 
much of the service of advice and instruction rendered by the specialist 
cooperative societies and federal unions. Yet it cannot be ignored that 
the summary “liquidation’" of so extensive a growl li of social tissue 
involves a loss to the peasantry which may not yet liavc been entirely 
made good to the whole twenty-five million households, by the more 
systematic organisation of state banks and commissariats, institutes and 
kolkhosi. Some miscellaneous developments of these we have now to 
de, scribe. 

The Fisheunen’s Kolh'hosi . — In no part of the organised structure of 
Soviet Communism do wo find a more striking c.xamjile of Lenin’s principle 
of constitutional multiformity than in the industry of fishing, in which 
the USSR lias now a greater annual output than Great Britain or Norwaj’-, 
and stands second only to Japan among all the nations of the world 
This industry is almost entirely a creation of the last fifteen years Prior 
to the war there was practically no Russian deep-sea fishing, no other 
preserving than -salting, no canning of the catch, and only an exteii.sive 
but unorganised individual shore and river fishing, which sank under the 
disturbance of war and famine to its lowest point m 1921. In 1929 the 
Soviet Government began the e.stablishment of deep-sea fishing (including 
whaling), with an evcr-increasing development of refrigeration and other 
methods of preservation , processing of various kinds ; various incidental 
manufactures, and, finally, canning on a large scale. Tlie capital invest- 
ment in up-to-date fleets of motor vessels, shore depots and factories, 
and the canniug iiulust ry, during 1929-1 93d, amoniiTs to nearly 500 million 
roubles At the present t ime (193-5) there are at woric more than 100 ocean- 
going trawlers, as well as larger vessels ; S shqibuilding wharves for 
repairing and increasing this fleet ; 21 refrigerating establishments ; 
9 ice-making works; 2G barrel factories; 250 radio transmitting and 
receiving stations ; 27 fish-waste factories, and many incidental establish- 
ments The annual catch of this state fishery dejiartmcnt now amounts 
to nearly half a million tons of fi.sh, or about twice as much as the total 
catch of all the fishermen of 1921 , a remarkable achievement of only 
five years’ constructive work. 

But the Soviet Government, in establishing tins great industry, in 
which all the workers are directly employed at salaries or wages, had no 
wish or intention to establish a monopoly, or to supersede the coast and 
river fisheries, by which some hundreds of thousands of fishermen are 

1 The latest aeeessible infoiination .about the USSR fislierie& is given m the nilitle liy 
Professor A Petiov, entitled “ T)ie Fisheries of tlie Sen let Union, a Xew and SITii'i<'nt 
Industiy ”, in the Supplement of 77ie Fniniicial iVeie? (London). November .I, 10,'! I This, 
however, says little about the fisher kolkhosi, for which should be consulted the tlccrees 
and legulations of July 1931 and September 1932, and an article by I. Ivanovsky, entitled 
” The Collective Fishery Sj'stcm in the USSR ”, in Voka Socialial Construction tn the 
vol. VI., 1934. See also Das Fischerwesen Busstands, by William F. Douglas (Berlin, 1930, 

pp. 206). 
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earning an independent living. On tte contrary, these self-employing 
“ owner-producers ”, all round the coasts of the USSR., and in all its great 
lakes and rivers, have been systematically encouraged ; helped in their 
equipment and marketing ; and finally broiiglit together in a network of 
self-governing kolkhosi. The result has been that, concurrently with the 
rapid development of the state fisheries, the output of the self-governing 
owner-produeers has also increased year by year, so that they can claim, 
in 1935, to be catching, in the aggregate, something like 60 per cent more 
weight of fish than they did in 1921, with a larger average income per 
head, and greater security and amenity. 

We cannot recount all the stages in this friendly cooperation between 
the Soviet Government and the independent fishermen. The first few 
years after the revolution witnessed various not very successful attempts 
at a revival of the industry. In 1921 there began an apparently spon- 
taneous organisation of the coastal fishermen in local artels, or communes, 
which presently established district and provincial unions for common 
purposes, and in 1923 the All-Russian Cooperative Industrial Union of 
Fishermen (Vsekopromrybaksoyus), with a centre at Moscow. But there 
was still comparatively little intercourse between the fishermen of the 
different coasts of the USSR, and many villages of fishermen remained 
untouched by the new movement of thought. In 1931, partly as a result 
of the growth of the new state fisheries, the various organisations of fisher 
kolkhosi were reorganised on a common plan, and united with some others 
which had meanwhile joined tte hunters’ associations, in an All-Union 
Congress of Fishing Kolkhosi (Rybakkolkhossoyus). Since that date 
nearly all the professional fishermen m the USSR, some 300,000 in number 
(other than the wage-earners of the state fishery department),^ have joined 
one or other of the 1500 fisher kolkhosi which now form the federal 
association. 

The .special note of this federation seems to be the considerable auto- 
nomy retained by the several fisher koDchosi, and their deliberate limita- 
tion of the functions entrusted to their delegates to little more than market- 
ing. the supply of equipment at wholesale prices, and the giidng of technical 
instruction and advice. The 1500 kolkhosi elect delegates, roughly in 
proportion to membership, to the annual session of the congress of the 
particular regional union to which each of them belongs. The 42 regional 
union congresses (12 of them representing exclusively the kolkhosi fishing 
the fresh water of lakes and rivers) maintain each the smallest possible 
secretarial and accounting staff The All-Union Congress, composed of 
delegates of the 42 union congresses, meets only once a year to re-elect 

^ Tlio waftc-earners erayiloyecl in the government fishing fleet are members of the 
Fishermen’'. Trade Union (in 1934 dnided into the throe trade unions of the fishermen of 
the noidiein (astern and southern sea-.) There arc atill a small number of independent 
fisliormen in the north and east of Siberia, who are mostly united in kolkhosi forming 
pert of tlie ’ Integral ” cooperative federation, presently to be described. It should be 
added that a few of the consumers’ cooperative societies carry on, by employment at 
wages, small fieshwatcr fisheries for their own needs. 
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its Executive Board of thirty-five members, and discuss the annual report. 
This Executive Board, which is unpaid, meets in Moscow only very occa- 
sionally, and leaves the daily work to the presidium of five members 
whom it appoints. These five salaried members, who give then whole 
time to their duties, regard themselves not as leadiu's or admmisti'ators 
of a great industry, but merely as organisers and technical advisers, two 
or three of whom, at all times, are on visit to the distant kolkhosi. 

What, then, does the cooperative organisation provide for its members? 
The writers had an opportunity, in 1932, of seeing, on the shores of the 
Sea of Azov, one of these fisher kolkhosi from the inside. The Xorth 
Caucasus Krai included several regional fisher unions, to which, at that 
date, there belonged, 77 fisher kolkhosi,^ with some 18,000 members, all 
working on the Sea of Azov or on the neighbouring shores of the Black 
Sea. The federal organisation provided the fisher kolkhosi with equip- 
ment, advice and instructions. It supplied its members with excellent 
thigh boots, nets and other equipment at wholesale prices. It provided 
advice in fishing methods, information as to weather and other prospects, 
and instruction in book-keeping. Each kolkhos, containing between one 
hundred and three hundred fishermen, owned collectively the boats, nets 
and other equipment, including sometimes a team of oxen to drug the 
heavily weighted net to land. It worked m brigades of several dozen men 
and boys each, who united in the operations under tlie direction of a leader 
of their own choice. Each catch, involving an hour or two’s work, was 
straightway landed on the wharf belonging to tlie state fish trust, or other 
purchaser, where the fish were at once cleaned, salted or iced, packed and 
despatched. The fisher kolkhos was thus concerned only with catching 
the fish. It was governed entirely by its own members’ meeting, which 
elected a president, as well as delegates to the regional congress.^ 

The financial organisation was pecuhar. In 1932 each kolkhos made 
its own contract for the sale of a specified proportion of the fish arising 
from its catch during the ensuing three months Anything beyond the 
quantity contracted for, the kolklios might sell as and where it pleased. 
These contracts were, in 1932, made simultaneously for the whole district 
at a meeting of representatives of the kolkhosi as sellers, and of the state 

^ Only one of tlie&o kolkhosi, namely, that of Anaba, was in 1932 a completely col- 
lectivised commune. 

Some of the fisher kolkhosi maintain their own subsidiary enterprises by wage labour, 
such as the weaving and repairing of nets, and even the raising of croiis of foodstuffs for 
the membeis’ households ' 

® In the autonomous republic of the Crimea there were, in 1932, 13 fishing kolkhosi 
along the coast between Eupatoria and the Sea of Azov, with 4.100 members, siipplymg 
the land-dwellers uitli sturgeon, turbot, mullet, cels and pilchaids. “ Wo no longer work 
for masters,” said the seventj’-thrco-ycar-old leader ; ” our boats, our nets, our fish are 
ours. Wo discuss our shortcomings in pioduction contcrenccs. . . The bad results of 
this year have been largely our own fault. The youngsters m our collective must learn 
how to catch fish. Again and again I toll them that there’s no luck for a fisherman It’s 
all in knowing how to do it. And we’U best serve the revolution when wo know how to 
provide the tons of fish needed by the country ” (article on “ Udarniks of the Sea ”, by 
Ed. Ealkowski, m Moscow Daily News, October IS, 1932). 
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fish trust, as well as some consumers’ cooperatives and large factories as 
buyers. It was usual, we were told, for the prices for each weight of fish 
to be willingly raised for the seasons in whieh the cateli is normally least. 
The kolklios paid no subscription towards the expenses of the regional 
organisation, or of the All-Union central ollice It was the buyer who 
paid a fixed contribution for these purposes — in 1932 71 per cent on the 
price paid for the fish — to the regional organisation Thus, the kolkhos 
was free to dispose of the whole of the contract price as its members 
might determine. What it habitually did was to alloc.ite 35 per cent of 
the proceeds of each catch to a fund for renewal or increase of capital 
equipment (including amortisation of any loan) ; and the remaining G5 per 
cent to the members of the brigade making each particular catch. This 
lump sum was shared according to a fixed ratio, among five grades of men 
and boys, the lowest apprentice counting for one, and each of the four 
higher grades getting oiie-fifth in excess of the grade below it ; the highest, 
therefore, counting for two. Of the commission of 1 \ per cent on the 
price, payable by the purchaser direct to the secretary of the regional 
council, 4 per cent was retained for this council’s expenses ; 2 per cent 
was allotted downward to the local council, whilst the remaining 1 ] per 
cent was remitted upward to the Moscow centre.* 

On the remodelling of the federation m 1932, the marketing arrange- 
ments were so far changed as to give the government the advantage of a 
systemised All-Union arrangement. Now the government annually enters 
into a simple contract to buy a specified uniform quota of the aggregate 
catch, from each kolkhos in membership, winch is arranged by negotiation 
between the Commissariat of Supplies and tlie presidium of tlie All-Union 
Federation, and embodied in a general contract ratified by the Executive 
Board, specifying not only the amount, but also the price, the dates of 
dehvery and the metliod of payment. In addition, each kolkhos negotiates 
supplementary conditions about details with the local state factories at 
which each catch is delivered. 

The price paid by the government, rehich, it is claimed, the fishermen's 
board of thirty-five virtually fixes, with merely tlie concurrence of the 
government, is, roughly speaking, 20 per cent lower than could bo obtained 
by tlie kolkhosi if they sold their catch in the open market by retail. But 
the kolkhosi get, for the government quota, the advantage not only of a 
fixed price all the year round without the trouble of obtammg transport, 
or the risk of waste, or the expense of retail selling, but also the privilege 
of obtaining the products of the state factories of eqidpment, etc., at 
wholesale prices - If the Executive Board cannot agree with the govern- 

1 Tliefiiidiicialaiidngenionti have Mnce liecn changed. The gnveinnienr oi other buyer 
now pd\i oiilj the piico agiecd upon. The expenses of the org.ini-ation aic met by 
levies on the kolkhosi, usually of no more than 3 or 4 per cent of the proceeds of sales. 

- Wo understand that the Executive Board does not always find it easy to convince 
the -epaiate kolkhosi that the price demanded for the government quota is as high as 
might leacon.ibly be asked of so largo a buyer It is not always romombered that the 
government provides the motor engines and othoi equipment, thigh boots and special 
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ment as to tlie price, this is settled by arbitration. All fish in excess 
of the quota may be disposed of as each kolkhos pleases. Supplies of fresh 
fisli are eagerly souglit by such indcpenrlent buyers as the consumers’ 
cooijerativc societies and the departments of “ self supply ’’ of factories, 
mines and railways ; and fre.sh fish finds also a ready sale at any accessible 
open market To these buyers the kolkhosi lialiiliiall}’- charge a higher 
price than tJiat olitained for the government quota, m order to compensate 
for the trouble and risk involved in such separate sales. The associated 
kolkhosi have, since 1932, abandoned to the government all methods of 
“ processing ” the fisli, whether by way of refrigeration or other ways of 
preserving, or by preparation of eaidare, or by canning, all of which can 
most economically be conducted on a large scale. 

Tlie only tax levied by tlie government on the fishermen is one of 3 per 
cent on the aggregate value of the total year's catch, m return for the use 
of the public waters and for the fish taken therefrom. The kolkhosi are 
all willingly cooperating witJi the Commi.ssariat of Supplies in measures 
for protecting the fishing grounds from exhaustion, and now annually 
return to the water some fifteen billions of under-sized fish. 

The 1500 fisher kolkhosi own over 65,000 fishing boats, mostly built 
by the members themselves, of which some 5000 arc equipped with petrol 
motors supplied by the government on easy terms. The men are now 
demanding more powerful motors, even up to 150 horsc-iiower, to enable 
them to fish at greater distances from shore. Meanwhile 1 hey are assisted, 
in aliout thirty of the fishing-grounds, by motor-boat stations maintained 
by the government for service on payment by anv Iirigadc or kolkhos 
desiring them. 

The earnings of the kolklios members are said to be steadily rising. 
In many districts tliey are reported to be between 2000 and 2500 roubles a 
year for tlie average man . but in others they do not rcacli so high a sum. 
Considerable “cultural'’ advances are reported In some districts 
hundreds of women take jiart in the work, and become kolklios members. 
There are floating clubs, with libraries and inusical instruments, mam- 
tamed by some of the kolkhosi, Tlierc are creches for t lie infants. Nearly 
all the members join the loeal consumers' cooperative societies, whose 
recently rising demands for books and graiinqilioncs, wiridess sets and 
bicycles, indicate an increasing margin of unbespoken income. 

Integnil Cooperatives —This association, unique in constitutional form 
and in its peculiar combination of functions, was established only in 
July 1934, as the outcome of a decade of experience with organisations of 
other types. ^ 

clothing, and many foodstiifTs nl hjiccially low piicc-. Sometimes n KolKlio.. mil he 
cxeeplionnlh Mifeessfnl in its .sales to other piirehnseis, and is leluetant to take into 
account, itb fioquent losses liy tailiiio to gel prom|il tiun-,iioit, etc. \t hen the isiteh has 
been unexpectedly small, appeals aro made to the government to make an addition to the 
agreed price ; and this, wo are told, is frequently eoneoded. 

1 Not much has been pii1>l].s}icd, even (so far as we know) in llussian, upon Integral 
Cooperation ; and our information is derived mainly from personal enquiry. A volume 
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We trace its origin to the hierarchy of local associations established in 
192-1: by and for the largo numbers of hunters and trappers of wild animals. 
The membership included hunters of different typos, whether (a) “ pro- 
feiibioiuil ’ hunteis and kappers, who lived entirely by this vocation and 
formed only 1 b per cent of the mcnibership ; (b) semi-professionals, who 
accounted for another 50 per cent, and who pursued the vocation for gam 
or ■' for the pot ", hut combined it with another occupation ; and (c) 
finally, also those “ amateurs about one-third of the whole, wdio hunted 
only for amusement. The local associations and their regional unions set 
themselves to render the services that each of these classes required. They 
provided in some districts a certain amount of watching of the forests and 
the game. The)’ supplied the hunters with all the implements of their 
vocation at little above wholesale prices. They stored and sold, when 
desired, the products of the chase. But the hunters’ associations in some 
parts of the USSR did more than this. In the sparely inhabited regions 
of the north (as, for instance, Tobolsk, Tomsk-Narym, Tiirukhansk, 
Kirensk and Priangarsk), where few other institutions exist, the hunters’ 
societies united the features of other kinds of cooperatives ; developing 
fishing and the breeding of reindeer ; providing fish canneries and meat 
factories , supplying all the necessities of the villages, and marketing all 
their disposable products. Practically the whole adult population of these 
areas belonged to the hunters’ societies, to which they contributed several 
hundred thousand members. The hunters’ cooperative societies in other 
areas of the USSR came to number nearly 1000, with some 000,000 
members, organised in about 6000 groups. Each society was governed by 
genera] meetings of its members, who elected a president, and usually a 
small presidium. The societies were grouped in thirty-five regional 
federations, with councils of delegates from the societies within each 
region. These regional federations sent delegates to meet in occasional 
All-Union Congresses of hunters and trappers from all parts, and main- 
tained an active central office in Mo.scow. 

But this w'ldespread cooperative organisation proved lacking in 
stability. Both its membership and its functions were too heterogeneous 
for Listing unity, over a geographical area so vast as the USSR. The 
divergimce of interest between the professional hunters and trappers, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the sporting amateurs and the peasants 
who hunted only occasionally, led to perpetual conflicts. In 1933, by 
decree of TSIK and Sovnarkom of the USSR of August 17, the “ integral ’’ 
societies of the Far North, consisting largely of “ national minorities ’’, 
were set up as an independent system on the principle of the kolkhos. At 
last the All-Union Federation of Hunters was finally dissolved, and a new 
and more limited federal body, confined practically to Northern and Far- 
Eastern Siberia, but maintaining a central office at Moscow, was established 

(m Ru-,-,!.!!!) (iititled The Far Nmth, a Collection of Materials (Moscow, 1934, 176 pp.), 
being a ropiinl of a special supplement of the journal The Soviet North, contains (p. 106, 
etc ) details and statistics as to Integral Cooperation. 
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on July 25, 1934, by a congress of delegates representing local cooperative 
societies in these areas. 

The new body was, so far as hunting was concerned, from the first 
dominated by those for whom the pursuit of game is a constant means of 
livelihood, taking up at least half their time ; and tliese are now very 
largely concentrated in Northern and Eastern Siberia. The amateurs 
throughout the Union now find their wants supplied and their interests 
attended to by the voluntary organisations dealing with “ sport of every 
kind. The peasants, occasionally hunting “ for the pot arc now mostly 
members of collective farms, and dispose of their furs directly by com- 
municating with the nearest agents of the Comimssai-iat of Foreign Trade, 
or its Fur Trust. 

The new federation, however, retains in membership the mam bulk 
of the “ mixed ” cooperative societies within the geographical area with 
which it deals, whether these unite, m one and the same society, both 
production and distribution, or take on the form of koLkhosi, specialising 
either on agriculture or on fishing, or on reindeer breeding. We are told 
that, in this area, largely inhabited by difiterimt tribes of non-Russian 
stock, the people are at a stage of development too primitive to allow of 
their becoming members of various cooperative or other bodies having 
distinct and separate purposes. Whatever cooperative societies they 
establish almost invariably take on a “ mixed form, which is styled 
“ integral ”, and which permits them to include, in one and the same 
society, hunting, fishing, agriculture, stock-breeding, the marketing of 
produce of every kind, and the retailing of all the commodities that their 
members desire. It is a curious example of the fi'eling in favour of multi- 
formity that the vast geographical area over which this form of cooperation 
prevails ^ is abandoned to the societies preferring it . Equally, it is an 
instance of the policy of “ cultural autonomy ” that no attempt is made 
by the USSR Government to impose on these “ national minorities ” 
what, in other parts of the USSR, has proved a superior form of organisa- 
tion.^ Neither Ceutrosoyus, representing the consumers’ coopt'rative 
societies, nor Vsekorybaksoyus, rejircsentiiig the fislu'i' kolkhosi, seeks to 
extend to this area, nor endeavours to entice away the local membership. 
The USSR Commissariat of the Timber Industries and the State Fishery 
Department of the USSR Commissariat of Supplies penetrate into this 
territory without competing with the “ integral ” societit's, which sell 
their furs direct to the Fur Trust of the USSR Commissariat of Foreign 

^ The area of the aolivilies of the Integral rooporal i\ ci w (.hweriherl as including the 
Northern Krai, the O&tynk okrug, the Vogiilsk okitig, tlie Niirvni Kiiii, the JinsI Kilierian 
Krai, Buriat Mongolia and the far Eastern Krm. The iiiciiihcislii)), .alike of the kolkhosi 
and of the primitive productiio cooperatue soi'ietiis — ainoiintiiig iii all to soiiiolhing like 
300,000 adults — is reported to he about half iiuidu up of “ iialion.il iiiiiioiilies ” (T/il For 
North (in Russian), Moscow, 1934, p. 106, ote ) 

^ Thus the kolkhosi of the Ear North are not pressed to assume the form in uliich 
all the land-holdings are merged in one undivided field. They are left in the stage m 
which each member retains his own instruments of pioduction, and combinoH only lor 
labour in speeific operations of agriculture, or during the seasons for hunting or iishnig. 
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Trade and their fish to the RSFSR Commissariat of Local Supplies, or 
to any other purchasers whom they can rciich. The RSFSR Commissariat 
of Local Trade maintains in the area, principally in the more considerable 
centres of population, its own tradiii*; depots (Gostoryovlya) ; whilst the 
USSR Commissariat of Foreign Trade, through its Fur Trust, and the 
USSR Commissariat of Supplies, through such organs as Soyus Pusliiuna, 
Rybtrest, etc., contract with all or most of the local productive societies 
to buy a specified quota of their output at agreed prices.^ 

Tlie Association of Integral Cooperatives included, in 1931, 869 
societies termed simply " integral ’’ ; 610 consumers’ societies, mostly 
more or less mixed in function ; 243 cooperative productive associa- 
tions, many of whom deal also m commodities for their members’ con- 
sumption ; and over 700 kollcliosi, predominantly for agriculture or 
reindeer breeding, but including some mainly for fishing. These sejiarate 
societies are all governed by periodical meetings of their members, which 
elect a president or manager, and a small presidium. Nearly 1000 of 
them, which carry on retail trading m household commodities, have specific 
trading districts assigned to them, varying m extent from about 3000 
square kilometres (Ncnctsky okrug) up to about 23,700 s([uare kilometres 
(Chukotsky okrug) But all the societies, including the kolkhosi, are 
united in 263 regional unions by rayons, okrugs, oblasts or krais (of which 
there arc 239 for rayons, 21 for okrugs aiul 3 for oblasts and kraus). It is 
presumably these 263 local unions that will elect delegates to the Congress 
of Integral Cooperative Societies that may be periodically summoned. 

The organisational structure of the ‘‘ Far North ’’ of Siberia is plainly 
in an inchoate condition ; unlikely, as it seems to the present writers, to 
remain long without substantial change, as to the nature of which no 
prediction is offered. 

War I)ivalids . — The seven years of war, 1914-1920, left in the USSR 
an incalculable number of partially disabled men, whose existence imposed 
on the Soviet Government a problem transcending in magnitude and 
difficulty that of any other of the belligerents. It was dealt with on 
different lines from those followed by the other countries. The absence, 
in the USSR, of any vested interests of profit-making employers, and of 
any olijection by soviet trade imiomsm, made it possible for the Soviet 
Government to set the partially disabled men to work, on tlieir own 
account, upon any productive enterprise within their capacity. The form 
usually adopted was that of the artel. The “ war invalids ” capable of 
any productive work were invited to join a widespread federal association 
of owner-producers, largely self-governing in character, which in 1927 
numbered 2861 little local .societies, with over 38,000 working members. 
The a.ssociation lias been lilierally as,sisted from government funds, in 
order to enable it to start a large number of industries for its members, 

^ Tlif “ plan ” for fish in 1934 was fixed at 698,000 oentnors, whilst that for furs, oto , 
amount crl to 0,980,000 roubles’ worth (TIk Far North (in Kussian), p. 106 , Model Agreo- 
niont (in Kuoiian) for the supply and delivery of furs and skms • Moscow, Koiz, 1934). 
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usually on a small scale, by which the disabled men are enabled to earn a 
proportion of the maintenance allowed to them, the deficit being met 
from public funds. The separate enterprises, in 1927 numbering over 
7000, arc of the most varied kinds. There arc small flour mills and od 
factories, little distilleries and chccsomaking centres, together with fruit 
and vegetable gardens, growing for the local market. There are bakeries 
making confectionery ; shoe-making and tailoring workshops, and 
furniture factories. Some men keep bees and poultry ; others man the 
numerous book and newspaper .stalls on the basis of a commission on sales ; 
or drive carts and lorries m the execution of a succession of jobs of trans- 
portation. The gross income of the association in 1925-192C was 264 
million roubles, of which rather more than one-tliird was the net product 
of the members’ own labour, the balance being found from public funds 
In due course, as the number of war invalids capable of work gradually 
decreased, the same organisation was utilised for the “ invalids of in- 
dustry ”, men or women partially disabled bv accident or industrial disease 
in the factory or the mine. At the present time these invalids of industry 
far outnumber, among those at work, the men disabled in the war. Out 
of a total of about 100,000 members of the federation who are in one or 
other form of employment, about 70,000 are members of manufacturing 
artels, whilst the others are in artels of service, supplying part of the 
personnel of hotels, theatres, cinemas, the large retailing establishments 
and other government departments, clubs, hospitals and educational 
institutions All partially disabled men are encouraged to join one or 
other of those artels and to continue to perform such work as they can, 
as this is so much better for them than vegetating in idleness on a meagre 
pension. Such workers are often trained free of charge in special technical 
institutes for the disabled. They have often their own clubs for suitable 
recreation, and their own sanatoria and rest-houses in the Crimea or else- 
where There are special summer schools 111 the country for the children 
of the disabled. A few of these manufacturing artels of partially disabled 
men have become completely self-supporting, and able to allow their 
members a small bonus in addition to their stipulated wages. Members 
may work in these artels whilst receiving the pensions awarded to them 
in respect of war disabilities, or those in respect of disabilities due to in- 
dustrial accidents or diseases, or merely for old age after long siu'vice.^ 
It is argued that the addition that they make to the aggregate supply of 
commodities and services is clearly a national gain, whilst the pensioners 
themselves benefit both physically and mentally by continuing to perform 
such work as is within their powers. This double advantage, it is claimed, 
far outweighs the cost to the public funds of the possible overlapping of 

^ The pensions to war invalids and those to tho widows and cliildron of decea'-ed men 
of war acrvico, like allowances to tho blind, tlie deaf and duiiib, the oniipled, cte , aie 
awarded and paid b3- tho Commissariats of Social Welfare of tho several republics. The 
pensions payable m respect of disabilities duo to industrial accidents and diseases, like 
those in respect of old ago after long soivice, are payable from the social insurance funds, 
now administered by tho trade union organisation. 
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pension and subsidy. There seems, in the USSR, no more reasbm'for 
denying to any worker the wage that he earns, merely because he enjoys 
a pension awarded to him in respect of previous service, than merely 
1 eeause he owns a bdlaiiue in the Savings Bank. 


((?) ASSOCIATIONS OF AUTISTIC AND INTELLDCTUAL PEODUCEKS 

AtUMc and Intellectual IVorkers . — It is difficult to keep account of the 
various other associations of owner-producers, of which there are possibly, 
in the wide expanse of the USSR, manj' hundreds. Incredible as it may 
seem to those who believe the USSR to be groaning in one all-pervading 
tyranny, those bodies form and dissolve and reform at the will of the 
members, with the least possible legal or official formalities. Equally 
difficult is it to discover which of them remain outside the federation of 
incops that lias been already described. Thus, to cite only a few examples, 
the artists (chiefly painters, sculptors and architects) had, in 1931, an 
association of some 1500 members, called Khiidozhnik (the Artist). This 
society provides its members a certain amount of accommodation in 
collective studios, runs for their service a small but efficient colour factory, 
organises exhibitions for the sale of their works, and even gives them 
credit when they are more than usually hard up ! The photographers, 
whose art is highly developed in the USSR, have an artel of their own 
on similar linos. Those who are associated with the art side of the equip- 
ment of the theatre have another. A special group of artistic workers in 
wood and lacquer, largely concentrated m the little town of Palekli, who 
have for generations lived by carving and painting religious icons, have 
reorganised their industry in a cooperative society for the production of 
what IS now in greater demand, namely, wooden boxes, trays and plaques, 
beautifully painted and lacquered, without religious associations. 

The authors seem to have had from time to time, in addition to their 
professional associations of authors and journalists as such, a whole series 
of cooperative publishing societies of one sort or another. There is a 
society of scientists at Leningrad which publishes works on physical and 
biological science ; not m rivalry with the gigantic state publishing enter- 
prise of the RSFSR, but in supplement of its work. There are similar 
publislinig societies in one or more of the other constituent republics for 
works in tlieir own languages. A separate enterprise at Moscow is that 
of the Cooperative Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, which issues, 
for the instruction of the German, American and British residents, a series 
of books and pamphlets in their own language, most of them describing 
particular features of soviet industry, agriculture and social institutions.^ 

1 Puljli^>liinc: IS n of many of Ihe other organisations that mo ha^o elsewhere 

desenlied, from trade unions to universities, from the various kinds of cooperative societies 
to the multitude of voluntary a.ssociations with their extraordinary diversity of objects 
and piirposi •, , not excepting the Red Array and the Communist Party itself Sometimes 
they have their own printing press. They always have to get paper from the People’s 
Commissars in charge of the government paper mills and of all imports. All alike are 
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The World of Labour in the USSR 

Tlie dominant impression made by tlic survey of the oi-franisat ion of 
Man as a Producer will, we think, be one of multifornuty. There could 
hard!}" be a wider divergence in constitutional structure than that between 
the 15J: highly centralised trade unions (in round numbers eighteen million 
members) and the loosely feilerated twenty thousand cooperative societies 
of owner-producers 111 industry (three million members) ; or between 
either of these bodies and, on the one hand, the 2‘10,000 kolkho.si, or 
collective farms (thirty million members), or, on the other, the 1500 fisher 
kolkhosi (300,000 members). To add even further to the miiltiforinity. 
there is still to be reckoned the strange breed of “ Integral ’’ cooperatives 
(300,000 members), whose chief peculiarity seems to bo to jumble up to- 
gether many of the characteristics in which all the rest differ froiji each 
other ; not to mention also the exceptional variety afforded liy the federa- 
tion of partially disabled men and women, who work at every conceivable 
occupation, and find their ground for separate association in the common 
feature of physical disability of one or other kind. 

These fifty-odd million men and women working in the prodiicl ion of 
commodities and services are, it will be noted, of different kinds or grades. 
Some would be classed as brain workers, others as manual workers. Their 
personal remuneration, and. with it, their standards of In-ing. vary con- 
siderably ; and whilst the level is undoubtedly rising all round, (here is 
visible no tendency either to identity or to tliat equality which is stig- 
matised as a dead level. But amid all the multiformity of constitutional 
structure, and all the heterogeneity of work and grade, of wages and 
standard of living, there is one feature that is con.stant and ubiquitous 
in all the “ productive organisations. Tlierc is no segregation b}* wealth, 
or social class, or position in the hierarchy. In every enterprise, l.irgc or 
small, urban or rural, the directors and managers, the technicians and 
specialists, the book-keepers and the gate-keepers, the skilled mechanics 
and the general labourers are members of one and tlie same organisation, 
whether it be called a trade union, an industrial cooperative society, a 
collective farm, a fishermen’s collective, an integral cooper.itive, or a 
society of war invalids. The ground for their common membersliip is 
their common interest in the enterprise in which they find tliemselves 
associated, and their similar common interest in the other enterprises 
engaged in the same branch of production throughout tlie USSB. Not 
only in their daily work and their monthly pay is there this common 
interest among all grades, but also in their other conditions of life The 
hours of labour ; the safety and amenity of the place of work ; the pro- 
vision of medical attendance and ho.spital treatment ; the whole range of 

subject, just as tho government publishing houses themselves are, to the universal censor- 
ship. All of them, moreover, work in friendly cooperation with Ogiz (the prmci]ml slate 
publishing house at Moscow) and with the publishing houses of the various constiluont 
and autonomous republics. 
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social insurance ; the adequate provision and proper maintenance of 
dwclling-placos ; the arrangements for the care and eilucation of clnldren ; 
the means of recreation, holidays, clubs and rest-houses, music and the 
tlie.itre and endless other matters eoncerii workers of all kinds 

AV'li.it, in all this upgrowth of collective organisation, practically 
all new or remade since tlie lievolutioii, lias happened to “ workers’ 
control ^ Less than half the aggregate of “ producers ” m the USSR, 
it will be seen, are working under a contract of service at all (the eighteen 
million members of trade unions, together with the four million co-workers 
who, for one or other reason, are, as yet, non-members) Aluch more 
numerous are the various kinds of oinier-producers for whom the trade 
union form is inappropriate. These owner-producers, whether in industrial 
artels (three millions), in collective farms (thirty niillion.s) or in fishermen’s 
associations (300,000), arc themselves the owners of the commodities they 
produce, from the sale of which, after defraying all expenses and the 
government taxation, their remuneration is tlerived. They themselves 
direct, by their own members' meetings, their individual and combined 
labour, together with the conditions under which tliey work, and the 
speed and regularity of their exertions. But they have no monopoly- 
They have themselves to decide, m meeting assembled, and in constant 
competition with otlier forma of production, and other kinds of com- 
modities, how they will satisfy the demands of the consumers of their 
products, and the users of the services that they are prepared to render. 
Their subjection is to the consumers whom they directly serve 

There is, of course, the further alternative to w.ige-labour of inde- 
pendent iiroduction by individual men or women, or by the family group. 
It is not usually rcali.sed that tins still (1935) furnishes some sort of main- 
tenance to as many as fifteen millions of adult men and women in the 
USSR. There are in the cities imiumerable dressmakers and washer- 
women ; droschky drivers and shoeblacks ; casual " handymen ” of all 
kinds ; free-lance ” journalists and authors, unsalaried artists and 
scientists. In the vast rural districts between the Baltic and the Pacific 
the independent peasants still number half a dozen million households, 
comprising perhaps twelve million adults, to say nothing of the inde- 
pendent fishermen, the hunters, the prospectors ” of minerals and what 
not, together with the nomads passing from one grazing ground to another. 
Those who regard work under a contract of service as necessarily of the 
nature of " wage slavery ” may po-ssibly imagine these fifteen million 
wholly independent producers under Soviet Communism as enjoying 
complete control over their own working lives ! But, however attractive 
such complete control may be to some natures, and at some periods of 
their lives, and however remunerative may be such independeiit production 

* In a ■'nl).,equent chapter on “ The Liquidation of the Landlord and Capitalist ”, ne 
shall dt-ciil)o how, immediately after the revolution of October 1917, most of the factories 
in Potrograd jiassod under the management of workers’ committees , and how, in a very 
short time, this was found to be an unsatisfactory form of organisation. 
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in exceptional cases, it is the common experience of mankind that it is 
not in such an isolated existence that the widest freedom is found. Work 
in combination with otlier.s nearly always makes a larger product, and 
ther('fore aflouls a greater width of opportunity, than isolated effort. 
The question is 111 which form of associated work docs tlie worker obtain 
the most control over his working life. 

It seems to us clear that, in the great industrial establi.shments that 
have for half a century been characteristic of Russian industry, the 
eighteen millions of trade unionists, whilst not actually entrusted with the 
management of their several industries, do control, to a very large extent, 
in their constant consultation with the management, and with all tlie 
organs of government, the conditions of their emplovmcnt — tlieir hours 
of labour, the exercise of factory discipline, the safety and amenity of 
their places of work, and the sharing among themselves of the proportion 
of the product tliat they agree should bo allocated to personal wages. In 
like manner, the trade unions not only control, and actually manage by 
their own committees, the disposition of that other part of the product 
which they agree should be allocated to the whole range of social insurances, 
education, medical attendance, holidays, and organised recreation of all 
kinds. Only, this "‘workers’ control’’ is exercised, not bv any worker 
as an individu.d, but jointly by the workers’ committees . and. very 
largely, not for one establishment by itself, but for each industry as a 
whole ; and, 111 some cases, where this seems most appropriate, for the 
whole body of producers in the USSR The influence, upon every organ 
of government, of the eighteen million trade iinionists. is immeasurably 
great. It is. in fact, this which is acclaimed as the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat ! ^ 

Compared witli the amount of control exercised liv tliosc workers 
who are enrolled in trade unions, that enjoyed bv tlie diSerent kinds of 
owner-producers is at once much less and much greater. It is much less 
at long range, and over a wide area. It is much greater over the particular 
farm or fishery, factorv or workshop, in which the associated owner- 
producers work. It is not the thirty million men and women members 
of the kolkhosi or the three million memliers of the ineops, or the 300.000 
associated fishermen, who dominate the counsels of tlie UKSR Sovnarkom 
or the Central Committee of the Communist Party, or carrv weight with 
the State Planning Commission, but much more the smaller numlier of 
the trade unionists, whether factory workers, miners, railwaymen or 
labourers in the sovkhosi. But the superiority in control that the worker 
in the great industrj' enjoys over the larger area carries with it a lesser 
control within each particular workshop. Here the worker who is actually 
a partner with his fellows in the ownership and management of tlu' little 
enterprise that is run as an industrial cooperative society may wc-ll feel 
that he enjoys a larger liberty to indulge his own eapriees than the worker 

* With what accuracy this claim is made, and subject to what other influences, we 
examine in Chapter VI, of Part I., “ Dictatorship or Doraocracr ? ” 
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wlio lias to obey tbe factory bell. In tbo Soviet Union the worker has an 
effcptive freedom to choose which form of associated labour he prefers. 
For nothing stands out more clearly from our survey of the World of 
L<iboiii m the USSR than the inaecuracy of the assiimptiuii that Soviet 
Communism involves either universal state ownership of the instruments 
of production, or the existence of but one possible employer of labour, 
or of only one method of gaining a livelihood. 



CHAPTER IV 


M AN AS A CONSUJIKR 

We have seen how the inhabitants of the USSR are rc'presentcd, in their 
capacity of citizens, in the soviet hierarchy. We have noted also that 
they are separately represented in their capacity of producers in three 
difEerent ways. If they arc wage or salary earners they arc in the hierarchy 
of trade unionism, if they are not engaged at salary or wages, they are 
in one or other of the twin organisations of owner-jirodiicers, working 
respectively in manufacturing artels or incops and in collective faims. 
But, in all but the simplest societies, mankind has also a third capacity, 
in which wishes and ideas need a vehicle of expression, and individual 
activities a mechanism of collective control. As consumers, men and 
women thinlc and act differently from what they do either as citizens or 
as producers. Moreover, in all but the smallest communities, to orgamsc, 
with exact regularity, a daily distribution, among tlie whole body of con- 
sumers, of the innumerable commodities they desire, is a task of immense 
magnitude and difficulty, calling for its own distinct administration. 
Before assuming power, Lenin saw clearly and confidently that this task 
would have to be undertaken by the consumers’ cooperative sociehes, 
with a membership beco ming universal.^ Wc may doubt whether he, or 
anyone else, realised that, in the circumstances of the USSR, the organisa- 
tion of distribution would prove at least as difficult as tlie organisation of 
production ; and that it would actually take longer to raise to any eom- 
mon standard of efficiency. 

' There is an extensive literature in Russian reLiting to the ooiisumera' eoopeiative 
movement, whilst elaborate statistical and other reports are issued, oliielly by Centro- 
soyus. The following books in other languages may bo more conveniently eonsiiltod : 
The Cooperative Movement in Bnssia, by V. V. Bubnov {Miinchestci, 1017) ; The Jtiisucin 
Cooperative SUoiement, by F, E Lee {U.S. Government Bunting ODico, 1020) The 
Cooperative Movement in Itusaia, by Elsie Teiry Blanc (Now York, 1921) , Villaiie Life 
under the Horieta, by Karl Borders (Now York, 1927) , Vie Konaii mr/eiif>it.ini n hitffen m der 
VSSB (Berlin, 1927, 72 pp.), translated as Consumers' Conpi ration in the rSBli (Jlim- 
chester, 1927) by N. Popov (director of the Education Bepiirtmenl of t'cntiosinus) , 
Soviet Bussia in the Second Decade, New York, 1928, eh. xi. “ The Cuiisumeis’ Coopeiativo 
Movement”, by Paul Douglas, pp. 253-267, Die Konsinniienosscnsrhafti'n in Hiiistnnd, 
by S. Sapir, Berlin, 1928, 260 pp. , The Cooperative Movement awl linnlimj in the USSR, 
by N. Baron (1928, 48 pp.) ; The Cooperative Movement in the ItSSR and its Foreign Trade, 
by N. Barou (1929, 30 pp.) ; The Cooperative Movement in Russia dm mg the War Part I. 
— Consumers' Cooperation, by Kaydon (Oxford, 1929) , Consumen’ Coopeiation in Sonet 
Bussia, by E. E. Wise (Manchester, 1929), The Consumers' ('oojnratire Moiement in the 
Soviet Union, by N. Nekrassov (Oontrosoyiis, Msocow, 1929) , Itinsinn Ooojniation AbriHid 
Foreign Trade 1912-192S, by N. Baron (1930, 96 pp.) , Les Coopi'mlnv, dc eoninmmafioii 
en I'VBSS, par A. E. BadeioS (Amiens, 1930) ; Russian Coopeiative Banking, by N. Barou 
(1931, 82 pp.) : Cooperative Banling, by N. Barou (1932, 350 pp ) ; Russia. USSR, 
edited by P. Malevsky-Malcvioh, New Yotk, 1933, “ Cooperation ” pp 572-83 ; and for 
the present position. Cooperation in the USSR, by I.<>slie A. Paul (1934, 160 pp.) , and 
Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. Nodol (1934, 176 pp.). 
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Let us consider, at the outset, some of the troubles that, in any 
country whatsoever, beset the organiser of a systematic distribution of 
foodhtutis and other household commodities. There is, first, the difliculty" 
of getting an honest and ellicient personnel. This matters f.ir more in 
distribution than in production. Tlie factory operative may contrive to 
bo idle spasmodically, but this can be largely prevented. What is more 
to the point is that the materials and products that he handles arc seldom 
such as to tempt him to purloin them for his own or his family’s consump- 
tion. To the salesman or warehouseman in a cooperative store, on the 
other hand, or to the lorry driver or porter, at a time when food is scarce 
and his children at home are hungry, the provocation, if he happens to 
be pecuniarily distressed, to abstract something to take home is well-nigh 
irresistible. The temptation is increased by the practical dilliculty of 
ensuring, in a vast number of separate stores, a demonstrably aceurate > 
audit of anything except money or stamps. Many kinds of goods m bulk 
cannot easih' be cheeked on delivery from hand to hand, either by counting 
or by weighing ; whilst sloektalang is a process demanding for accuracy 
the highest skill and the utmost technical knowledge. Moreover, there 
must be an allowance for " waste *’ in retailing, and even in storing ; 
and no one can say with confidence how much And nearly all com- 
modities depreciate and spoil, to an extent that cannot easily be either 
checked or estimated. The vagueness in the ascertainment of how much 
there is produces a laxncas m the disposing of it. Even the elected com- 
mitteemen and the higher officials of the cooperative movement, just 
because they are always handling relatively large quantities of food and 
drink, are found — we think, in all countries — to be more disposed to treat 
themselves lavishly " out of the stores ", than are the corresponding com- 
mitteemen and olficials of the trade union movement. 

Efficiency behind the counter involves, however, much more than 
honesty and precise accounting The productive efficiency of the handi- 
craftsman or factory operative is practically not lessoned by occasional 
bad manners, nor even by habitual incivility or boorishness. For all that 
matters, these wage-earners can usually be stimulated to zeal and celerity, 
and continuity of effort throughout the whole working day, liy systems of 
piecework remuneration. But the salesman behind the counter, like the 
cashier at the pay-desk, is required, all day long, whatever may be his own 
feelings, to manifest, to one customer after another, unfailing civility of 
manners and actual zeal in trying to suit the customer’s desires, without a 
trace of resentment of the customer’s stupidity or capricious changes of 
mind. When we cut adrift from the profit-making motive, this efficiency 
of service in the store cannot easily be pecuniarily stimulated or rewarded. 
Piece-work rates of wages arc often impracticable ; and even the system 
of more or less arbitrary bonuses for good conduct or smart salesmanship 
usually fails to effect any considerable improvement. 

And tlii're is a further trouble m organising distribution that is not 
always borne in mind. The man wdio actually makes cabinets or boots. 
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or who joins with others in constructing a house or a colossal hydroelectric 
plant, may find joy in his work and pride in his production. But it is not 
easy for the most virtuous of salesmen to get up any enthusiasm for the 
dally service of luindiiig out, to an indiscriminate crowd of purchasers, 
bread and potatoes, cabbages and groceries. It is not for nothing that 
retail shopkeepers have everywhere been despised by other vocations. In 
Russia, even more than in other countries, the little trader, often a Tartar 
or a Jew, or the village usurer or vodka seller, has long lived in an atmo- 
sphere of contempt, manifested alike by the handicraftsman and the 
factory operative, the merchant and the brainworking professional. The 
result has been a repugnance among the Russians to take to retail sliop- 
keeping, which has not been wholly removed by its transformation into a 
pubhc service. It has been noticed that relatively few active socialists, 
and especially few members of the Communist Party, have been at any 
time salesmen or clerks under the committees of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive societies.^ All these considerations, which apply even more to the 
Russian people than to some others, make the construction of a satis- 
factory system of distribution perhaps the most difficult of all the tasks 
to which Soviet Commumsm has set its hand. 

Unfortunately, the previous history of the Russian consumers’ 
cooperative movement and the position in which it stood in 1917 were 
not such as to facilitate its accomplishment of the task that Lenin had, in 
thought, assigned to it. Consumers’ cooperation had been introduced 
into Russia from England and Germany half a century before, but only 
in the way of paternal philanthropy by exceptional cmjiloycrs, and in a 
form which may not have remained entirely free from the evils of the 
truck system. Consumers’ cooperation as a democratic outcome of inde- 
pendent workmen’s organisation may be said to have begun sporadically 
in Russia with the twentieth century, and to have made headway only 
with the revolutionary movement of 1905. As an independent organ of 
working-class opinion, it only barely survived the tsarist repression of the 
subsequent years ; but the movement continued to grow, in city and 
country, under watchful police supervision, as a non-pohtical outcome of 
enlightened “ liberalism ”, making for individual thrift. During the three 
years of war (1914-1917), the consumers’ cooperative societies m many 
cases rendered great service, in association with the patriotic efforts of 
the Zemstvos, in maintaining the supply of necessaries both for the army 
in the field and for the civilian families at home. When the 1917 revolu- 
tion occurred, the consumers’ cooperative movement, which counted a 
quarter of the families in Russia m its membership, was almost wholly 
under the influence of anti-Bolshevik leadership. At any rate, the hundred 
or more representatives whom the movement sent to the Democratic 

^ “ The beat Bolsheviks,” we have been told, “ despite a Party rcbolution urging a 
change in spirit, have disdained to work in the cooperative stores, manifesting a certam 
superior, one might almost say aristocratic attitude towards the business of selling, buymg 
and merchandismg,” 

E 
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Conference (or “ Pre-Parliament ”) summoned by Kerensky’s government 
in September 1917, ranged themselves “ unanimously with the Kadets 
and Compromisers Especially in the Ukraine had the cooperative 
movement an invidious intellectual heritage At Kiev, and generally in 
the Ukrainian cities, the movement was frankly nationalist in spirit, 
desiring no connection with Moscow. In 1917 it supported the Menshevik 
uprising m the Ukraine and backed up Kerensky. In the following years 
it sided with Petlura, and supported Denikin and the counter-revolutionary 
efforts. Not until the population of the Ukraine had become disgusted 
with the reactionary character and the excesses of Denikin’s army were 
there any overtures to Moscow. The leading cooperators of the Ukraine 
had, however, by this tune so clearly indicated then' intellectual position 
that the}" were naturally distrusted. 

When the Bolshevik Government was firmly in the saddle, the 
cooperative societies went on struggling with the increasing ditficulties of 
supplies ; and Lenin’s administration, whilst noting their manifest lack 
of sympathy with its programme, took no immediate action against them. 
Presently, however, in the welter of war communism, the whole organisa- 
tion of tliese societies was absorbed into the government machinery, their 
buildings and local organisation being autocratically utilised for the dis- 
tribution of the state rations. This, however, was not the end. There is 
reason to believe that Lenin remained faithful to his conception of a 
voluntary organisation of consumers — a hierarchy of consumers’ coopera- 
tive committees — as an essential part of the constitution, undertaking the 
whole distribution of household commodities.' "With the acceptance of the 
New Economic Policy (NEP), came the restoration to independence of 
the consumers’ cooperative societies. These were placed anew on a legal 
basis by the legislation of 1923-1924. On this revival of the voluntary 
societies, steps were taken to exclude from the leadership of the movement, 
as far as possible, those who had been prominent in it prior to 1919 and 
to bring to the front the Bolshevik members. The “ activists ” of the 
Communist Party nearly everywhere saw to it in the cities that the 
elections brought about the necessary preponderance of ‘‘ well-disposed ” 
cooperators on the committees, and the Central Board of Centrosoyus 
has ever since been in complete accord with the “ General Line ’’. 

In spite of all these inherent difficulties and temporary defects, the 
cooperative membership and turnover have, throughout the past decade, 

1 “ Having up to this timo (1927) occupied no place m politics, the cooperators . . . 
began to appear as the representatives of their 20 million members — or, to put it more 
simply, of some half the population of Russia. The cooperators sent their roots down into 
the village through its upper strata. . . . The leaders of the cooiioratois were lecruited 
from the Liberal-Narodnik and partly the Lilicral-Marxist intelligentsia, uho formed a 
natural bridge between the Kadets and the Compromisers. . . . Lenin mercilessly 
denouneed these ‘ chefs of the democratic kitchen ’. . . . Trotsky argued in the Petrograd 
Soviet that the officials of the cooperatives as little expressed the political will of the 
peasants as a physician the political will of his patients or a Post Office clerk the views of 
those who send and receive letters ” (The Hulory of theBussianSevolnhon, by Leon Trotsky, 
vol. 11 (1933), pp. 331-332, 337; vol. iii. pp 17-18,31,67). 
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increased by leaps and bounds, because no family could wish permanently 
to forgo the advantage of belonging to a cooperative society. It became 
unnecessary to retain such attractions to recruiting as the dividend on 
purchases, and even tlic payment of interest on share capital.^ Tlie con- 
tinuance of rationing, and the increasing limitation of purchases liy the 
use of cards, issued to the producers as sueli, made it almost necessary for 
every member of the family over fourteen years of age to be separately 
enrolled in order to be eligible to share in the distribution of the com- 
modities from time to time in short supply.^ The result has been that, 
although membersliip of a consumers’ cooperative society has remained 
legally quite optional, its practical advantages have made it — leaving out 
of account the deprived ” categories on the one hand, and the nomadic 
races and some still savage tribes on the other — almost coterminous with 
the adult population of the USSR. Unfortunately, as we shall relate, this 
astonishing increase in membership and turnover has sorely tried the 
capacity of the movement. Year after year the leaders and committees 
have been incessantly struggling to keep pace with the rapid multiplication 
of their customers, and at the same time to make good one defect after 
another that experience has revealed in the organisation. But wc must 
first describe that organisation as it exists to-day.® 


Tlie Hierarch] of Consumeis’ Cooperation in the USSR in 1935 

The aggregate membership of consumers’ cooperative societies in the 
USSR at the end of 1934 is stated as seventy-three millions, eiirolli'd in 
45,000 local or primary societies, which now extend to every part of this 
vast area. These societies are of three mam types . namely, (1) the 
village store, which is by far the most numerous ; (2) the city society 
with a shareholding membership open to all comers (exce])t such as may 
be individually excluded as belonging to the “ deprived categories ”) ; 
and (3) — a speciality of the USSR — ^tlic vocational society or " closed 
cooperative ”, in which membership is restricted to the persons employed. 

Any surplus is dovotod, not to interest or dividend, but to some public object of use 
to the niemborsliip But surpluses are not encouraged Prices ought to be kept ns low 
as possible 

“By a decision of Controsoyus tlu normal profit of a village coopciativc simp is 
bmitod to from 1 J to 2 per cent ” (Supply and Trade in the VSSIt, by W. Nodel, 1U34, 
pp. 08-99). 

^ Wo aro infoimcd that not all aoeieties admitted members under eighteen, though 
many accepted them at fourteen, without power to vote until they reached the age of 
eighteen. 

“ We tako the following statistics from a detailed publication of Controsovus (in 
Russian) entitled The Consumers’ Cooperative Societies in /O'it-IUSS (Moscow. 1934, 215 
pp.). Excluding the closed societies now transfericd to the factory mnnagcmenls (OIUS), 
the number of societies rose, in the cities, from 1403 in 1929 to 3782 on Octolici 1, 1033 , 
and in the villages from 23,737 in 1929 to 10,920 on Oetobcrl, 1933. The number of 
their trading units rose in the cities from 31,512 to 44,811 ; and m the villages to 1 22,032. 
The total sales in the cities rose from 6984 million roubles to 10,663 million roubles; 
and in the villages from 3925 to 7814 million roubles — the aggregate total being nearly 
doubled. 
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eitlicr in n pnrticular establishment or in a particular vocation.^ 

A majority of all the cooperative members are to be found m the 41,000 
relatively small village societies in the rural areas, and these, whilst adding 
branches m the neighbouring liamlels (averaging three per society), remain 
mostly of the simplest type. These are united 111 2355 rayon Unions. 
Those again, along with the 4000 city societies, having over 40,000 branches, 
are united 111 32 provincial Unions for the six smaller constitnent republics 
and the 20 divisions of the RSFSR. From the councils of these 32 pro- 
vincial Unions arc drawn the representatives who constitute the Central 
Board of the Central Union of the USSR and RSFSR (Centrosoyus). 


The Members’ Meeting 

At the liasc of the cooperative pyramid is the open meeting of all 
the members over eighteen of each of the local or primary societies. 
These meetings, which are held as desired, iisuall}' every two or three 
months throughout the year, are reported to be well attended, even to the 
extent of 50 or even 75 per cent of the total membership,^ women being 
almost as numerous as men. The officers and committeemen of the society 

1 At all times duiini' the present eentnry the workers employed in each of the gigantic 
astahlishnients ehaiacteristic of modem Russian mdubtry have tended to cstahlish their 
omi coiibiimeis' eooperative society, originating exelubnelj among their colleagues m 
work .and icmaining practically confined to them. With the relatively large turnover 
among the^e workcia. Mich societies came increasingly to include in their momhership 
^nany mIio had left the esUvhlishment and were working clsCMhcro. In largely 

jwing to tlic clifliculty of obtaining sufficient suppbes, a demand arose foi making these 
societies definitely closed to anj but persons actuallv m emplojmcnt at the particular 
establishment, together with then dependents This step was lapidly earned out during 
the next two yean, until nearly every laige factory had its ‘‘ closed coopciativo ” Ifoan- 
while a similar police had led to societies established exclusively for the members of 
particular vocations wherever they happened to be working. In 1933 and 1934 about 
350 of the largest of these ’ closed ” cooperative societies, comprising neaily three million 
members wcie coiivcitcd into departraents of the factory organisation uith which they 
connected and thus ceased to be cooperative societies. There still remain, in lOS.!, about 
2300 eoopcr.it ive societies that have a closed or restricted membership This lestiiction 
of membeiship is legaided as a purely tcnipoiaiy inea-uro. ceitamly destined to pass 
aiiay iiheii sujiplics become abundant, and at a date not moio distant than a couple of 
years 

- irerabci s arc usuallj admitted at fourteen if desiicd. but they do not become ‘ active ” 
until eighteen veais old It should, houcvci, be said that the ‘ dciinied categories” 
alreadv dnsciibed aie still statutorily excluded, not only from the soiiet fianchisc but 
also from looperative as from trade-union membership. The ‘‘ ojicn ” societies freely 
sell to non-members any but deficit commodities ” or lationed goods The share which 
mcmbcis are icqmred to take up and pay for, though the amount is always payable by 
easy inst.ilments, is now usuallv equal to one month’s earnings of the particular candidate. 
Since 1930 no interest is paid upon shares, any more than ‘ dividend on purchases ”, but 
the shares remain nominally withdrawable, and they arc easily transferable to another 
society 

I’lic M liolc surjilus IS non specificallv devoted, according to the decision of the members’ 
meetiuir, foi s.iiious common puiposes, such as educational work of dilTerent kinds, the 
provision of a library and reading-rooms, a benevolent fund for members falling Into dis- 
tress or nccdiiig help in sickness, and subscriptions to sundry patriotic associations. 

In the iiii.il distiicts the attendance at the mcmbcis’ meetings during the summer may 
fall to as littli’ as 2.5 per cent, but uses to over 75 per cent in the winter. It is evidently 
pressure of ii ork that keeps members away ; not seventy of weather ! 
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are expected invariably to attend. They report the current business of 
the society, hear the members’ complaints and give explanations. The 
meetings are reported to be usually very lively, many complaints and 
suggestions being made. Once a year the membeis iiave to elect the 
president and tlic members of the committee, and also the society's 
representatives to the rayon, together with a “ control committee " or 
“ revision committee ”, which has the important duties, not only of stock- 
taking and audit, but also of general supervision of tlie society's work. 
Except in the smallest village societies, it is the duty of the group of 
members of the Communist Party within the society to prepare a ‘‘ slate ”, 
or list of candidates recommended, not excluding a due representation of 
outstanding “ non-Party ” men and women ; and then to bo active in 
securing its adoption by the election meeting. But in many of the smaller 
villages, the members of the Party are not numerous, and may, indeed, 
often be non-existent, and it is common for the committee to contain a 
large majority of non-Party members, whilst the president is frequently a 
Party man or woman. 

The Committee of Management 

In all the rural societies the whole work of management is carried 
on by the directly elected committee or board, m consultation witli the 
separately elected control committee or rernsion committee. The manager, 
as well as the secretary, is appointed by the committee of management, 
whilst the subordinate staff of salesmen, porters, drivers, etc . is selected 
by the manager subject to approval by the committee. It is the com- 
mittee of management that appoints one or more representatives of the 
society to the mectiiigs of the rayon Union. Membership of the rayon 
Union is not obligatory, but is almost universally found to be convenient ; 
and the attitude of the rayon Umon council to the local or primary society 
is one of helpfulness rather than control. 

The Rayon Union with the Rayon Council (Raisoyus) 

The rayon council, representing all the coiisunicrs’ cooperative societies 
that are members of the rayon Union, is elected annually, together with a 
revision or control committee, by a conference of delegates from tliese 
societies, which is attended also by the retiring rayon council. This rayon 
conference, at which, on an average, about a score of societies ai c repre- 
sented by two or three times that number of delegates, is held either once 
a quarter or onee every six months, to hear complaints and discuss the 
cooperative business of the rayon The rayon council elects its own 
president and several other members of a presidium, who, ivith a scjiarately 
elected revision committee, jointly constitute its only executive. The 
rayon council usually elects also the rayon representatives to the next 
higher authority, the conference of the oblast or republic Union to which 
the rayon belongs. 
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The rayon Union councils are now required to become members of the 
hiffher stages of the hierarchy, and to act under their instructions in 
carrying out the tasks prescribed by the General Plan They also assist 
in tlio (h-vehipment and strengthening of anotlier cooperative network, in 
whicli, over <i Lirge part of the movement, cooperative societies of all t}’pes 
— consumers' societies, manufacturing associations of owner producers 
(artels or mcops) and agricultural associations of owner-producers (col- 
lective farms) — voluntarily come together m periodical local conferences 
to discuss the arrangements, such as those for the supply of commodities, 
that can be made for their common advantage. 


The Ohlaal or Republic Union with its Council {Oblsoyus) 

Each of the six smaller constituent republics (not the RSFSR) gathers 
together in a republic Union the rayon councils within its area, and, along 
with each of them, the local or primary cooperative societies of the cities. 
In the case of the Ukraine (with Moldavia) this Union (WickopspiUca) 
represents a specially large body of cooperators, comprising over 400 
rayons, m which arc included some 12,000 local or primary societies, open 
or closed, for villages or cities or particular factories or industries ; having 
nearly twelve million members In addition to the six republic Unions, 
there are similar Unions for the 26 separate divisions of the RSFSR, 
comprising 8 for its autonomous republics, 10 for its national minorities 
in other autonomous areas, G for its oblasts and 2 for the large cities of 
Moscow and Leningrad. In all these are included, not only the numerous 
village societies, but also the consumers’ cooperatives in the cities, whether 
open or closed, including (down to 1932) some 350 of the largest closed 
societies confined to the workers in particular factories, establishments, 
industries or vocations. Each of these societies elects its representatives 
to an oblast conference, which the oblast Union council also attends. This 
oblast conference is held once or twice a year. It appoints annually the 
oblast Union council and also the oblast’s representatives to the AII- 
Union Cooperative Congress The oblast council meets every few weeks 
throughout the year, and appoints annually its president and presidium 
by whom the work is mainly conducted. 


The All-Union Congress of Consumers’ Cooperatives, with its Central Board 
for the USSR and the RSFSR {Centrosoyus) 

The whole system culminates in the Central Board of Centrosoyus at 
Moscow, to which all the consumers’ cooperative societies in the USSR are 
definitely affiliated. Two or three times a j^car the representatives of the 
32 oblast or repubhc Unions, together with those separately elected for 
this purpose by the city societies, at the rate of one delegate for each 
75,000 membership, meet in conference with the Central Board to discuss 
the whole course of its business. Periodically, too, the Central Board 
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summons to a conference the presidents of all the oblast or republic 
Unions. Every two years the Central Board itself, together with a revision 
committee (wliose business includes auditing), arc elected at a specially 
summoned meeting of a much wider body, the All-Union Congress of 
Consumers' Cooperatives, comprising the autliorised representatives of all 
the 2355 rayon Unions in the USSR, as well as of the 32 oblast or republic 
Unions. Tins congress elects the president of the Central Board, but the 
presidium of the Central Board is elected by the Central Boai’d itself. 

The business of Centrosoyus, combining as it docs the functions of 
the English Cooperative Union with those of the Englisli and Scotlish 
Cooperative Wholesale Societies, and acting for a cooperative membership 
ten times as numerous as that of the United Kingdom or Germany, dis- 
persed over an area many more times as extensive — is almost unimaginably 
gigantic and complex. With its extraordinarily rapid growth in member- 
ship, amid the obstacles of a constant inadequacy of production, the 
consumers’ cooperative movement in the USSR, taken as a whole, has 
lived in a perpetual struggle to overcome its difficulties, whilst its structure 
has been almost continually in a state of readjustment and reorganisation 
which is never completed. 

At present (1935) the work of Centrosoyus is organised as follows- 
The Board itself, composed of seventy members, must meet at least once 
a quarter, and in practice it sits about every ten days. Its prolonged 
sessions arc usually attended by some forty members, together with a 
number of executive heads of departments without votes. Once a year 
it elects from among its own members a vice-president and ten others to 
form, with the president, a presidium which acts as an executive com- 
mittee. These members meet almost daily, and give their whole tune to 
the Board’s service. The Board now elects from its own meiniiers also a 
“ Committee of Control and Execution ” which has its own official staff, 
and is charged with the duty of seeing that all tlic numerous decisions of 
the Board are actually carried out. 

The large staff of officials is organised in seven autonomous sections 
and some forty distinct departments, all working under the close super- 
vision of the presidium of the Central Board and its Committee of Control 
and Execution, as well as under the eyes of the entirely mchqiondcnt 
Revision Committee which is elected by and directly responsible to the 
All-Union Congress. Each of the seven sections specialises on a jiarticiilar 
set of workers, as to whom it is deemed of particular importance that 
their supplies should be without interruption maintained at a high level, 
so as not to jeopardise the fulfilment of the General Plan. These sections 
have their several bank credits, and their several stock accounts. They 
comprise the following : 

(a) The Transport (Section, which coordinates the work of the railway 
emjiloyees’ closed cooperative societies, according to the control figures 
and instructions supplied by the Central Board. It draws up jilaiis for 
improving the supply of commodities to the various railway workshops. 
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depots, locomotive centres, and particularly to the members of the shock 
brigades working therein. 

(6) The Water Transport Section, which coordinates all the closed 
cooperative soeietii's winch eater for the worlcers employed m the sea and 
river transport service, m order to protect their interests as consumers ; 
making provision for cheap and good food for passengers and crews on 
board ships. 

(c) The Fisheries Section, which controls the activities of the closed 
societies of the fishery workers, and makes itself responsible for satisfactory 
supplies of food and articles of prime necessity for all workers connected 
with sea. lake or river fisheries 

(d) The Timlier Section, which caters through a network of lumber- 
men’s cooperatives for all workers comiected with the timber trade. It 
sends foodstuflis and manufactured goods to the places where the trees 
are felled, and seeks to raise the productivity of labour through improved 
supplies. 

(e) The Peat Section, which supplies through the cooperative societies 
in the peat-producing districts, all the workers employed in this industry, 
in order to enable them to make the required output. 

(f) The Cattle-Breeding and State Farm Section, which organises the 
work of the consumers’ cooperatives m the cattle-breeding and grain 
state farms, and sees to the carrying out of the price poliey. 

(g) The Central Army Cooperative Administration, which sees to the 
network of closed cooperatives wherever the defence forces are stationed. 

Apart from this specialised .sectional supervision of particular groups 
of closed cooperatives, tlic vast Centrosoyus office has the following forty- 
odd departments, styled “ associations ”, sections, groups or sectors, and 
each of them enjoying a large measure of autonomy under its own manager, 
who is directly responsible to the Central Board and its Committee of 
Control and Execution. The following summary of this extraordinary 
organisation is of interest as indicating not only the immense size and 
range of its operations, but also the charaeteristic way in which it has 
grown up by the addition of a new department to cope with each new 
emergency.^ 

1. CnNTB.-VL Departments and Groups. 

Dejjartments : 

(a) Purchase of stocks of goods. 

{b) Accounting. 

(c) Training of new staff. 

((/) Planning and finances. 

(c) Foreign affairs. 

(/) Cooperative upbuilding and recruiting of new members. 

^ The Iwt of departments, under various designations, is constantly changing, and 
usuallv inerea-mg in complexity ; see Cooperation tn the USSR, by Leslie A. Paul, 1934, 
pp. 70-74. 
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{g) AdmiDistrativc department. 

(A) Secretariat of the Pre.sidiuni. 

G)Oups . 

(a) Transpoit. 

(b) Capital constructions. 

(c) Industrial enterprises. 

{d) Hecording and distribution of cooperative workers, 
(e) Central arbitration. 

(/) Sanitary service. 

2. Boards op Trade (Industrial Goods). 

Departments : 

(a) Textile. 

(6) Eeady-made clothing. 

(c) Leather goods. 

(d) Planning. 

(e) Circulation of goods and inter-district bases. 

(/) Inspection, 

3. Board op Cooperative Restaurants (Vsekoopit). 

4. Board op Cooperative Bread-bakino. 

5. All-Union Cooperative Associations. 

A. Trade : 

{a) Haberdashery. 

(b) Educational goods. 

(c) Handicraft goods. 

(d) Groceries. 

(e) Matches. 

(/) Shop equipment. 

[g) Import Department. 

(A) Parcels Department. 

(i) Sale of non-planncd goods. 

( j) Bureau of supply and demand. 

(A) Containers and warehouses. 

(1) Supplies, repairs of cars, etc. 

B. Production : 

Tea Association. 

G. Purchase and storing of goods : 

{a) Fruits and vegetables. 

(b) Milk, dairy products, poultry and eggs. 

(c) Raw goods. 

(d) Purchase of meat. 

(e) Grain and flour. 

(/) Fisheries. 

6. Auditing Committee. 
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The Mechanised Bakeries 

Perhaps the most outstauding single achievement of the consumers’ 
cooperative organisation in the USlSlt is the abolition of the primitive 
and insanitary cellars and hovels 111 which was baked the bread that forms 
so large a part of the diet of all the inhabitants These small hand 
bakeries, which were universal in all the cities of Europe a century ago, 
and still persist, to a greater or less extent, in all coiintrios except tlie 
USSK, have been replaced in nearly all the cities of Euroiican Russia by 
large, new and completely mechanised plants. Tho&c in Moscow and 
Lemngrad are not only the largest in the world, but also the most mag- 
nificent m their equipment and arrangements, exciting the unstinted 
admiration of those who are acquainted with the best that other countries 
can show. They are also, what is not always the case in the USSR or 
elsewhere, both economical!)' and financially successful ; reducing the cost 
of production to such an extent as to permit not only of increases of wages 
and reductions of hours to all the vrorkers emplo 3 ’^ed, and successive 
reductions in the price to the consumer, but also the reimbursement of 
the whole capital outlay within less than five years. ^ 

The first partly mechanised bakery was hastily established under tlie 
stress of war by the St. Petersburg Municipal Council in 1915. This was 
successively enlarged and improved by the Bolshevik Government, but 
not for a whole decade was it found possible to decide to supersede the 
hand bakeries. Meanwhile they were 111 Moscow and Leningrad gradually 
concentrated by amalgamations and extensions into half their former 
number. In about a scoie of cases partial mechanisation was effected, 
sometimes in new buildings. In March 1925 the Council of Labour and 
Defence (STO) adopted, in principle, the plan of complete supersession 
by newly erected and entirely mechanised establishments. Leading 
administrators, accompanied by' engmeers, were sent to the principal 
cities in AVestern Europe and the United States to inspect the latest 
achievements in bakery equipment, and to purchase all the necessary 
machinery', none of which was at that time produced in the USSR. 
Dui’ing the y'oars 1926-1929 the first three completely' mechanised bakeries 
were constructed in Leningrad and Moscow Meanwhile considerable 
improvements were invented by the Soviet engineer Marsakov, notably 
in the conveyer system, which enabled much more labour to be dispensed 
with than in even the most advanced American, Dutch or British bakeries. 
The whole of the machinery was then constructed in the soviet machine- 
making establishments. By the end of 1932 there were at work in the 
principal cities of the USSR more than 300 more or less mechanised 
bakeries of large size (including eleven claiming to be “ entirely auto- 

^ The best account of these bakeries is that hy their chief administrator in Moscow, 
who was awaidcd the Order of Lenin (Mechanised Baking in Moscow, by A. Badayev, with 
a foreword by I Dobrynin, Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers, Moscow, 
1034, 84 pp ). See also Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. Nodel, 1934, pp 145-152. 
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matic ”), turning out daily over 15,000 tons of bread of several varieties. 
Moscow and Leningrad, witli a combined population exceeding six 
millions, are now (1935) wholly supplied by a score of gigantic completely 
mechanised bakeries, winch are palaces of scientific saiutiiLiun, in which 
the workers enjoy not only the seven-hours day and regular holidays on 
full pay but also all sorts of amenities. Not only the industry but also 
the conditions of labour have been revolutionised to such an extent as to 
render almost incredible the descriptions in the English Parliamentary 
Papers of a century ago, and what Maxim Gorky himself experienced half 
a century ago. This has been one of the most successful achievements of 
the soviet administrators, iii which L. M Kaganovich played a large part ; 
and which stands to the credit of the Leningrad and Moscow Cooperative 
Unions, as well as to that of the members of the Board of Cooperative 
Breadmaking of Centrosoyus, by whom the whole network of mechanised 
bakeries is directed. 

Coojyerahve Education 

Special mention must bo made of the extensive network of educational 
organisations maintained by the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
Whilst elementary education is left to the schools everywhere maintained 
by the soviets, the cooperators apply themselves to providing the addi- 
tional education required by an active cooperator, and still more by every 
committeeman and employee in the service of the movement There are, 
accordingly, a whole array of vocational classes, and even schools, devoted 
to subjects which every cooperator ought to know. These were reported, 
in 1933, to have some 60,000 pupils. In every oblast tliere is at least one 
cooperative " techniciim ” (institute of secondary grade) under the super- 
vision of the cooperative Union of the oblast. These cooperatne tech- 
nicums have now something like 10,000 students. At Moscow there is a 
cooperative academy, and at Leningrad a cooperative institute, both of 
them claiming university rank, and restricted, by entrance examinations, 
to students over 18 qualified to enter on advanced studies. Each oblast 
or rayon in the USSB has the privilege of nominating its quota of students 
to these cooperative universities, paying for them in fees covering all the 
instruction, and in stipends meeting the cost of maintenance of each 
student. From the graduates of these two institutions are drawn an 
increasing proportion of the principal ofiicers of Centrosoyus, and the 
managers of many of the more impoi’tant primary societies. The .system 
of cooperative education in the USSR is by far the most extensive in the 
world.^ 

The Results Achieved 

The cooperators of the USSR pride themselves, not without warrant, 
on the marvellous growth of their movement, in turnover as well as in 
membership, and in the range and variety of the commodities supplied, 
now comprising at least 70 per cent of the total retail trade within the 
^ See Cooperation in the USSR, by Leslie A. Paul, 1934, pp. 113-131. 
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Uniou. There seems to he scarcely a centre of population west of the 
Urals, and none of any magnitude m Siberia or Transcaucasia, which is 
not served liy a local consumers’ cooperative society, usually covering 
several villages and hamlets. Ever}' year the membership, the trade turn- 
over, the capital employed, and the numbers of separate buildings or 
other ‘‘ selling points ” and of tlic persons engaged in the work, goes on 
increasing, apparently without check. The range and variety of the 
commodities supplied, at any rate by Ceutrosoyiis. and in the central 
stores of the e2ty societies, has steadily increased, and many of the local 
or primary societies, especially in the cities, have taken increasing advan- 
tage of this widening of the range of supplies. 

Thus the large Leningrad City society, which has some 400 branch 
shops for its 980,000 members, opened in 1933 a magnificent central store, 
stocked with 25,000 difierent commodities, the contents alone being insured 
against fire for 25 million roubles ; including, for instance, a score of 
difiereiit penlaiives. and forty different varieties of boots and shoes, in a 
dozen different sizes. Nor is this provision of variety m any way unique. 
The children's toy department in a central Moscow store was found, in 
1934, to have 400 kinds of toys in stock, and was severely rebuked for 
having so limited a variety ! The stock was immediately increased to 
1500 kinds of toys, and m 1935 it is to have 2000 Already in 1932 
various cooperative societies in the cities were advertising their willing- 
ness to supply clothing made to measure and specially fitted to each 
customer’s figure This refinement will be facilitated by the promised 
establishment of a separate department of the government clothing 
factories, winch is to specialise in “ bespoke tailoring ”, and expects to 
employ a staff of 1500 expert cutters and fitters and coatmakers, to 
execute individual orders upon the measurements taken by the local 
societies. In all sorts of ways the convenience of the customer is being 
increasingly studied Thus, it could be authoritatively claimed in 1934 
that “ delivery of goods to the home has been developed on a large scale 
in recent years. In Leningrad over 200,000 persons have their orders 
delivered to their homes ; m 3Ioscow there is a similar number ; at 
Dmeprostroi 10,000 families (or 50,000 persons) have theirs delivered ; 
at Kuznet.skstroi 16,000 per, sons, and so on. Delivery ordur.s are executed 
by special warehouses or branches of the big retail shops. . . . The system 
of sul).scription books for the purchase of staple commodities such as 
bread, milk, vegetables, etc., has lately become quite popular. ... In 
Leningrad, since the beginning of 1933, nearly half the bread has been 
sold on monlhly subscription books purchased at the beginning of each 
month. The subscription book covers the quantity . . . required for the 
month ; its use eliniiiiatos daily cash purchases, and speeds up the sale 
of the bread to each customer.” ^ Meanwhile, in various cities, “ vigorous 

1 hiiipjilii and Tradein the USSR, by W. Nodel, 1934, pp. 51-52. The numbers stated 
for Lcninfiiad and Moscow seem exaggerated. The difficulty of obtammg sufficient 
motor-loines has stood in the 'Way of extending this service. 
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efforts have been made, in recent years, to establish so-called house-shops 
in the big workers’ apartment houses. The house-shops aim at organising 
the supply of food products and other necessaries to the tenants of the 
house. These shops, as a rule, arc open only a few linnrs .q day, and the 
tenants themselves lielp in the work (the salesmen generally work only 
part of their time in the shop and are elected from among the tenants of 
the house).” ^ 

This multiplication of retailing points and increasing attention to the 
customers’ varying demands has gone hand in hand with concentration 
of mass production in a smaller number of gigantic factories. Thus, as 
wc have mentioned, the making of bread 111 nearly all large cities, and also 
throughout the Donbas coal-mining area, has been practically monopolised 
by highly mechanised cooperative bakeries on a gigantic scale. From 
these huge bread factories a fleet of motor-lorries deliver several varieties 
of bread several times a day to hundreds of bread shops in each large 
city. The concentration of production permits of the most systematic 
and prompt distribution of the staple article of Russian diet, through a 
vast network of selling points, which, in Moscow and Leningrad, reaches 
the high figure of one in the midst of each 400 faraihes. 

Another extension of the past few years has been the development of 
communal feeding, by the provision of cooperative dining establishuients, 
supplying plain meals at low prices. This has gone verv far. Xot only 
does every factory, every large office, and every educational institution, 
from the elementary school to the university college, provide meals for its 
own people, on its own premises, but there are also large public dining- 
halls open to all comers. The work is too great to bo iindcrtaken under a 
single direction. “ Communal feeding ”, we arc told, “ is carried on by 
two organisations ; Soyusnarpit, a special trii.st subordinated to the 
People’s Commissariat of Supply, and Vsekopit, a trust subordinated to 
the Centrosoyus. Soyusnarpit controls communal feeding establishments 
in Moscow, Leningrad, Donbas, Kharkov and the Urals. In all other 
cities, and in villages, communal feeding is organised by Vsekojut . . . 
[through] the cooperatives operating m the given factory, town or 
village.” ^ 

There has been a corresponding development of cooperative supplies 
in the villages, but less generally in operation. Village cooperative societies 
are sharing in the wider range of supplies offered by Centrosoyus. In 
many cases the village has organised its own coinraimal feeding arrange- 
ments, either through the collective farms or through the village coopera- 
tive society. Usually they work together. " The aim of a village co- 
operative society m the USSR ”, it has been said, “ is not merely to sell 
goods, but to sell them in a way which will strengthen the collective farm ; 
help to complete the sowing, harvesting, threshing as speedily as possdile ; 
help to carry out all agricultural operations in the best manner. That is 

1 Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. Nodel, 1934, p. 61. 
a Ibid. pp. 140-141. 
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why, in the spring, all cooperatives carried part of their work into the 
field ; that is why, during reaping and threshing, tens of thousands of 
stalk are opened in the fields, so that the collective farmer docs not have 
to go to tlie village foi good^, but can get rhem on the spot where he is 
working " ^ 

Enterprise of this kind is, however, not universal. Some of tlie village 
committees of management, and their managers, arc still content to 
obtain only the commonest kinds of customary necessaries, ignoring the 
steadily widening of range of available supplies and not giving scope for 
their members’ new wants. The oblast cooperative councils are accord- 
ingly now trying to " educate the demand Experimental shojis are 
being opened by these councils in local centres of population, m winch 
goods of better quality, and in greater variety, are exposed for sale, for 
the purpose of bringing to the notice of committeemen, managers and 
members alike how greatl)’ the range of cooperative supplies has increased. 
The increasing prosperit}’ of the peasantry, in tens of thousands of collective 
farms, is (1935) leading to novel demands for wireless sets, gramophones, 
books, bicycles, watches, fur coats, leather jackets, and especially leather 
boots and shoes, in kinds and qualities heretofore outside the experience 
of the manager of a village cooperative society. It is a sign, noi necessarily 
of any worsening of the service, but, more frequently, of an awakening 
of new desires and of a consciousness of higher standards, that the members 
continue to grumble at the shortcomings of the distributing organisation 
that they themselves control. 

The popular dissatisfaction with the cooperative societies has arisen 
in the past very largely from the inadequacy of the supplies to meet the 
constantly growing demands of the consumers. The severe rationing of 
this or that foodstiifi ; the limitation on the amount of this or that com- 
modity that may be supplied by the society to any one member within 
each year ; even the total failure, at this point or that, of the supply of 
certain commodities — all this has been plainly not so much tlie fault of 
the consumers’ cooperative movement as one of the shortcomings of the 
organisation for production, caused, m the mam, not by any falling ofi in 
the supply either of food or of household commodities, winch, in the 
aggregate, goes on steadily increasing year after year, but by the enormous 
growth in the effective demand, with which it is almost impossible to keep 
pace. The popular complaints have, however, this amount of justification, 
that the Central Board has never yet wholly succeeded in preventing 
unnecessary delays and stoppages in the transmission of supplies from 
farm or factory to the store counter. There have been not a few occasions 
when village and even city .stores have been clamouring in vain for par- 
ticular supplies, when these have been lying unopened, and even forgotten, 
at some intermediate point. More usually the manager and even the 
committeemen of the village store are found to be sunk in a routine of 
repeating tludr old orders, strictly hmited in range to a few commodities 
^ Supply and Trade tn the USSR, by W Nodel, 1034, p 100. 
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that they know will go ofE quickly, rather than seek to fulfil their customers’ 
unexpressed yearning for a wider choice. Whatever inspection the Central 
Board maintains over the working of the 41,000 village stores, this has 
apparently not yet succeeded in stirrmg to a livelier imagination the minds 
of those who ought to be on the alert to satisfy the customers’ desires. 

In the cities much of the complaints have, 111 the jiast, related to the 
queues, and the frightful amount of time that shopping requires. This 
IS not due so much to the inadequacy of supplies — which tlie consumers’ 
cooperative movement cannot completely amend — as to the working of 
tlie whole distributive apparatus of the Soviet Union ; and particiilary 
the pi'imitive cooperative arrangements for selling, which have licen in 
constant course of miproveincnt, but at a rate never quite kcejnng pace 
with the growth of population. In the large cities, there have hitherto 
been not enough shops. Inside the shops there is, even now, not enough 
length of selling counter ; indeed, at times, not even enough standing room 
for the customers. There are often not enough salesmen and ca,sliiers to 
avoid the formation of queues witlimthe shops , and, on the commodities, 
not enough legible price-tickets visible to the, customers, so as to enable 
them promptly to make up their miiids.^ 

Behind all the complaints to which the shortcomings of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement have, from time to time, given rise, there is a 
popular suspicion that the movement has not yet been able whollv to rid 
itself of elements out of sympathy with the Oommuiiist Party, and that 
such iinfriendlj' influcncos may even intentionally lessen efficiencv at all 
points.® Until a few years ago, the movement certainly retained on the 

1 It IS to tins inadequate sellmf' acrommodution and stallmc, wliiph is constant and 
ubiquitous, rather than to the iiieiclv local ainl jiciiodical .shorl siipplv of particular com- 
modities, that 13 to he allnhutcd the chai.U'tpiistic fcaUiic of Soviet shoppinc, namely, 
the queue, mill its mxaiiahlo accorapaiiiniiuit of exlraoidiiianlv slow service at the 
counter and at the paj^ <lesk. It 13 not iisualh any short sujipily of eomniodities that causes 
a queue, but the failure to dispose of each customer’s shoppinp: as quickly ns additional 
customers arrive. Wlicro any such delay occurs, a queue ii ill inevitably ho formed, even 
if supply 13 more than adequate to the whole demand, or (ns m the sale of postage stamps, 
at the prmoipal post oflicc) even unlimited The queue jiheiiomeiion is not eonlined to 
Soviet Russia, but ina\ be witnessed at any British railway station when luinierous 
passengers arrive nearly simultaneously nl the window of one ticket -issuing eleik As 
soon as additional windows are opened, enabling additional elorks to js.siii> liekels. pro- 
portionately to the gatheiing erowd. tho queue qniekly disa])]iear3, quite iiii-spcetiie of the 
adequacy of the siippilv of liekols 

It should ho added that, iii the USSR in 1934, queues had bcuoilie rare, even in the 
largest eitics ; and had come to ho most obvious at tho lailv'ny ticket olTiccs, the post 
offices, and some of tho piihlio dining-halls, m none of whieli ivere tlie> due I o nnv shortage 
of suppily 

“ In a few cases memhcr.s of tho Communist Party oi of the League of Yocitli ({'om- 
Bomols) have taken eompilete ehaige of a eonsiimeis’ sniielj, hv leqiiesl of the members 
These have sometimes been iiin as model stores Thus we leinii lluil “ Coopeiatuc store 
No. 41 of the Oetobei dislriet, Moscow', stalled entiieh liy Coinsumnls. is known as (he 
best shop in the distiiet thanks inainlj' to the eflorts of lions [,e\it. Comsomol managei 
With a previous record of cmbezzlemonts, queues and iinderweighing, for tho Icii iiionllis 
tliat tho Comsomols have boon in charge of the store there has not been a single eompitaml. 

“ Levit himself does not wait for goods to ho brought to the store — he goes out to 
got them. There had been no cigarettes — ^Lovit went direct to the tohaooo trust and saw 
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staff an unusually high proportion of persons disaffected towards the com- 
munist regime. In 1930 it was found that Centrosoyus was employing 
no fewer than “ 136 former Mensheviks, members of the Bund, Social 
Revolutionai'ies, Kadets (constitutional democrats). Popular Socialists, 
anarchists and others ; 11 ministers of former governments ; 109 former 
merchants ; 82 ex-oflicers, of whom 34 served in the White Army. . . . 
Those figures were obtained only during the special purge that was carried 
out in 1930.” ^ The total iiersomiel employed by the movement now 
reaches one million ; and it has so far proved impossible to enrol anything 
like that number of trained and zealous, honest and industrious salesmen, 
cashiers and accountants. “ The cooperative personnel ”, it has been 
said, “ has been distinctly inferior ; bureaucrats on top ; slow, indifferent 
and rude employees on the bottom. . . . There have been more speculators, 
embezzlers, thieves and bureaucrats in the cooperative system than in 
any other branch of soviet enterprise.” Nor are there available in the 
USSR the 40,000 or 50,000 competent store managers that are requisite. 
In the four-fifths of the cooperative societies that operate in the villages, 
it is still usual for the committees of management to fill all the salaried 
posts from among the village residents, very largely from members of the 
committeemen’s own famihes.^ It is against much local opposition that 

to it that the store was buppliod v ith cigarettes He did the same regarding fruit. When 
food of poor cinalit y is sent in. this Conisomol shop does not pass it on to the consumer hut 
sends it back with comiilamts. 

*• The 3300 lonsumcrs attached to this shop — no small number to cater to — are 
workers employed in two printshojis. The Oomsoniol store keeps in touch vith the 
workeis, informing them vhen new assortments are received, and arranges that the stuff 
be sold immediately after Moik-houis. Levit himself has made reports in departments 
of the piintshop and has succeeded in fulfiUmg demands and doing away vith defects that 
were pomted out. 

“ Salesmen of the vegetable department were awarded premiums amounting to 40 per 
cent of their uages during August and September for good work. All vegetables were 
carefully handled, the winter sujiply of ijotafoes was quickly and carefully unloaded. Not 
only did the Comsomols stop after work horns to see that the vegetables were properly 
unloaded, but they attended subotniks m other warehouses. This store is spotless Each 
salesman takes turn m superintending the cleaning. Accounts are in perfect order. 
Each tioikcr has passed the technical norm examination, and all are active in social and 
political uork ” {Noiccw Daily Kcu-s, October 3, 1933) 

There are, wo fear, verj lew cooperative societies of m Inch .such an enthusiastic report 
could be made, even by their warmest admirers. 

^ Fifteen Years’ Soviet Building (in Russian), 1932, p 256. 

- Drastic measures aie being taken to raise the standard of these cooperative employees. 
Thus it uas repoited in June 1933 that ‘ About 100,000 workers employed in 6500 stores 
of the consumers’ cooperative S3’stem have recently undergone an examination by special 
comiiiiitccs set up to decide their fitness for work in cooperatives. Over 12,000 of them 
have been found unfit and will be dismissed 

*■ In some regions the percentage of misfits was found to be extremely high. In the 
Odessa Proi nice 57-7 per cent of the cooperative workers were disqualified by the examina- 
tion coiiiniilicf s , in Baku 38 per cent of the workers uerc dismissed , in Northern Ossetia 
21 per (cnt 

'' The cleaning was accompanied in many cities by special meetmgs colled m the 
factories and offices to discuss the work of the cooperative stores. Here the store com- 
mittees icjjoned on their work and in a number of cases the complaint books were read 
to ascertain tlio quality of the service rendered by the cooperative workers ” (Moscow 
Daily News, June 15, 1933). 
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the Central Board strives continually to improve the training, and even 
the manners, of the huge staff of the movement. For the higher positions 
of greater responsibility than salesmen, for whom, as we have mentioned, 
an elaborate seheme of enoperative education exists, reliance has still to 
be placed, to a great extent, upon men and women qualified only by their 
long experience in the movement, some of whom have only reluctantly 
accepted the Bolshevik regime, and are only very doubtfully in sympathy 
with the policy embodied in the successive Five-Year Plans.^ There is 
accordingly ample explanation of the inability of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement to undertake, at present, the whole vast service of distribu- 
tion of commodities. 


The Rivals of ihe Consumers' Gooperattve in Retail Distribution 

The task of the consumers’ cooperative movement in the USSR has 
not been made easier by the fact that a whole series of encroachments 
upon what might have been considered its sphere have been made. In 
1930 the USSR Commissariat of Trade was reorganised into a Com- 
missariat of Supplies, with a view to the more systematic regulation of 
the whole internal trade within the USSR, whether wholesale or retail (as 
distinguished from production, which was, at that date, left to the control 
of the Supreme Economic Council). Primarily, it seems, the duties of 
the People’s Commissar of Supplies were to be concentrated on the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs (including sugar) from the farm or the factory 
right down to the consumer, who was to be increasingly served m the 
cities by a system of food factories, mechanised kitchens and public 
dining-halLs. Six groat combines were at once established as independent 
financial entities, but under the direct superinteiidoncc of the People’s 

* It IS certainly widely believed in the USSR that “ ever since the beginning of the 
revolution, the enemies of the soviets have given a great deal of their attention to tho food 
supplies, that is, to tho most vulnerable spot in the soMet organisation, attacking it on 
tvo fronts — on the production front in the kolkhosi, and on the distribution front in the 
cooperatives ” Thus Pravda, 111 commenting on the decree of Ueeember 4, 1932. referred 
to tho “ anti-soviet elements of tho consumers’ cooperativo movement, who ha\e un- 
fortunately not yet been oxpellod from Centrosoyiis ”. 

The following quotation from the local nowspajier of Nivastroy in October 1932, given 
in the New Republic (New York) of May 24, 1933, typifie.s the loadiness to at tribute evil 
to the cooperativo peisonnel, but it must not be taken for truth. “ At the very moment 
that our Communist Party is making a determined effort to improve workers’ food supplies, 
class enemies are penetrating into our cooperatives, undernnning their work and creating 
endless food difficulties. . . . Tho impudence of our class enemies is boundless. They 
overoliarge, pocketing the money, thus disrupting tho puce policy of the goi eminent. 
They steal and privately sell foodstuffs of which there is a shorlage — butter, meal, sugar, 
... Of the nineteen persons now on trial, almost cveiy one is a lishenet.s (one deprived 
of his right of citizenship), or a kulak, or a former merchant who had eoiieealcd his identity 
and Mormed himself into tho workers’ cooperative of Ni\as1roy. . . The harm they 
have done is enormous, and, under present conilitions, cspeciallv giave There should be 
no mercy. The sentence of the proletarian court must remmd all those who would mis- 
appropriate public [socialist] property, who would try to attack us from the rear, that the 
punitive arm of the proletarian dictatorship will bring down upon them in every instance 
tho extreme penalty provided by tho law of August 7.” 
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Commissar, for bread, meat, fish, vegetable oils, conserves and refrigerating 
stores. These combinations were to be joined by all undertakings large 
enough to be of “ All-Union ” or even of “ republic ” significance ; whilst 
all smaller ones had to submit to the general direction and control of the 
combines m order to ensure that the whole area was properly served. The 
Commissariats of Trade already existing in the republics, and the oblast 
councils of the consumers’ cooperatives, became, within the several spheres, 
the representatives and agents of the USSR People’s Commissar of 
Supplies. Tt is not easy to ascertain to what extent this ambitious scheme 
of coordinating under a People’s Commissar all the agencies engaged in 
trade came practically into operation. In September 1934 this com- 
missariat was divided into two The People’s Commissar of Supplies will 
now devote himself entirely to managing and increasing the supplies of all 
foodstuffs (including vodka and tobacco) which require any kind of pre- 
servation or ■“ processing ”. When ready for retailing to the consumer, 
these supplies Mill pass under the direction of a new People’s Commissar 
of Internal Trade, who will exercise a general control over all arrangements 
for retailing, by whatsoever organisations. He will be responsible for 
sanctioning the number of retail shops in each area, and for determining 
schedules of maximum prices. Under these two new USSR Commissariats 
there has begun a great development of direct government retailing of all 
sorts of commodities in most of the large cities. “ During the tivo years 
1931 and 1932 the Government commercial system was extended almost 
five times (from 14,700 shops on January 1, 1931, to 70,700 on January 1, 
1932).” ^ These “ commercial shops ”, which vary from great department 
stores down to the smallest kiosk or market counter, selling a limited 
range of foodstuffs, or a particular line of goods in demand, charge rela- 
tively high prices, considerably above those of the “ closed ” cooperatives, 
but often below those prevaihng in the ’’ bazaar ”, or open market, which 
it is desired to bring down. 

In addition to these nev' “ government shops ”, there have been, 
from time to time, various other retail shops for which the USSR Sov- 
narkom is ultimately responsible, namely, those opened in Moscow, 
Leningrad and some other cities, by various manuf.icturing trusts or 
combines, for the supply directly to the public of their own products We 
may instance the shops selling textile fabrics opened by Textorg, a sub- 
sidiary of the Textile Combine ; and those selling goloshes and other 
rubber goods, opened by the Rubber Trust. This undisguised encroach- 
ment oil the sphere of the consumers’ cooperative societies was much 
resented , and as it produced an obvious duplication of effort, its extension 
was not encouraged. Much of the retailing by the trusts lias therefore 
been abandoned. Some of the trusts have, hoM'cvcr, persisted, finding 
this indopendent access to the consumers of groat use m enabhng them to 
foUoiv more closely the variations in their desires. 

A newer rival in the field of retaihng, maintained by the USSR People’s 
1 Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. Nodel, p. 31. 
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Commissar for Foreign Trade, is that of Torgsin — ^the name given to the 
extensive chain of shops in prominent positions, together with snlcs 
counters in hotels and tourist offices, now opened to tlic mimbcr in the 
aggregate of over one thousand, in scores of cities and towns, for the sale 
of all sorts of commodities, exclusively for foreign valuta, gold and silver, 
or precious stones. This enterprise, begun in 1930 on a small scale in 
Moscow and Leningrad, and at first restricted to foreign customers, had 
for its object, not so much the making of profit for the state, as the collec- 
tion of foreign valuta for use in paying for imports. It jiroved so success- 
ful, and seemed to meet such a keenly felt need, that the doors of tlie 
Torgsin shops were presently opened to all comers, irresjicctivc of 
nationahty, jirovided only that they were able to pay for their purchases 
in gold, silver or precious stones, as well as foreign valuta, mchkling drafts 
on Torgsin resulting from deposits made abroad — thus afiorcliiig to foreign 
friends a convenient alternative to tlie despatch of parcels containing 
presents. 

The consumers in Moscow, Lemngrad and Kiev are even promised, 
at an early date, probably m 1936, the opening of “ one-price stores ”, 
after the model of tlie Woolworth establishments in the American and 
western European cities. These will be maintained by tlie Administration 
of Department Stores Department of the USBK Commissariat of Supplies. 
They will begin by retailing household necessities, liaberdashcry, knitted 
goods, perfumes and cosmetics, m one, three and five rouble departments. 
There will also be 50 kopek counters for ribbons, pins, rubber bands, 
pencils and shoe laces. There will also be a cafeteria, where purchasers 
will purchase special slot coins to enable them to help themselves to iced 
coffee, hot rolls and various pastries. 

We come now to retailing enterprises of particular local bodies. We 
may mention first the huge retail trade long clone liy tlie, (Joinniissariat 
for Supplies of the RSFSR in some of the larger cities of that republic. 
Though these shops and kiosks are organi.sed according to oblast or city 
boundaries, and usually bear a local name, they do not usually belong to 
the local governing bodies hut to the RSFSR Poojilc’s Coinimssar of 
Supplies. In Moscow he has an enormous department store in tlii' centre 
of the city, which is extremely well equipped and liberally stocked with 
every conceivable commodity for household use. Smaller deji.irtiiiental 
stores exist in streets in other quarters of the city, together with sjiccial 
shops for the sale of shoes, clothing, wine and tobacco, and a largo number 
of kiosks and street-stands selling candy, cigarettes, etc. — making a total 
of over 500 selling points, at which the People’s Commissar for ’Prude 
deUberately competes with the consumers’ cooperative societies ; not, 
indeed, by lower prices but by more varied stocks, and chiefly, it is said, 
with intent to supply models in organisation and methofls of retail 
distribution. 

Second in magnitude only to the extensive retail trading of the RSFSR 
People’s Commissar himself, is that conducted by various local authorities 
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in the BSFSR. Much the most important of these eiitcrprises is that 
called “ Mostorg ”, which was originally organised as a joint-stock com- 
pany to retail the products of Moscow producing trusts, in which the 
executive committee of the Moscow oblast had, in 1928, 77-2 per cent of 
the stock, whilst iU 3 per cent was held by certain trusts in the oblast, 
11-2 per cent by the ^loscow Municipal Bank and 1 3 per cent by the 
USSR People's Commissar of Finance — thus entirely owned by public 
authorities It was managed by a board of five directors, elected by the 
corporate shareholders, and assisted by a larger council on which the trade 
unions and the local governing bodies were represented. Already in 1929 
its total capital was over 10 million roubles. It had then nine wholesale 
divisions, which supplied its retail dejiartmciits with hartlwarc, technical 
equipment, chemicals, building supplies, knitted goods, textiles, clothing, 
office equipment and jewellery. It supplied materials for all building 
works m the oblast, and contracted with factories for the supply of w orkmg- 
clothes and overalls of their staffs. It long had a monopoly of the supply 
of the Moscow public offices with lead pencils ! Its total turnover in 
1928-1929 was 288 million roubles , at a working cost of under 8 per cent. 
Already m 1929 it had 225 shops and stores (about half m Moscow city), 
and over 5t)UU employees. In 1933 it was entirely reorganised and placed 
immediately under the administration of the Moscow City Soviet.^ On 
the other hand, the Leningrad City SoAuet does not itself maintain any 
retail stores. 

Another type of retailing organisation is that undertaken for their 
own products by trusts of local significance, and thus under the direction 
of the municipal or other local soviet. “ Mosselprom ”, for instance, was 
long a Moscow trust, employing some 15,000 persons in factories producing 
candies, macaroni, fancy confectionery, beer, tobacco, toys and other small 
articles. Half its product was taken wholesale by the consumers’ coopera- 
tive organisation, the USSR trusts or the state export organisation But 
the other half Mosselprom marketed itself in Moscow through its own 40 
stores and 400 kiosks, and a large number of agencies in restaurants, 
hotels, etc. It has now ceased to exist as a separate entity, and its produc- 
tion and distribution have been taken over by different commissariats 
and the Moscow City Soviet. 

The Ukraine stands second only to the RSFSR in the magnitude and 
range of the retail trading conducted practically by its own Sovnarkom 
under various commissariats. 

In another field we have to notice the district pharmacy or drug-store, 
which, as a part of the public medical service, is everywhere conducted by 
the People’s Commissar of Health of the particular constituent or auto- 

1 We ma\ mention lieie the seldom described commission shops m<aintamed in most 
cities by the municipal autlioritica for olfering for sale all sorts of miscellaneous articles, 
at prices fiKod by the owners, on a commission of 25 per cent. These take the place of the 
pawnbrnki i..' c-tablishments of western Europe as an easy means of disposal of unwanted 
oddments of jicrsonal belongings, misfits, discarded ornaments, cast-ofi clothing and 
' white elephants ” of every kind. 
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nomous republic. Tliese district pharmacies are, however, to be found only 
in the urban areas. In the rural areas drugs are dispensed by the visiting 
medical practitioner or his assistants. 

Nor do all tlie.si* sho])koepiiig enterprises of the I'SSlt and republic 
governments, or of the oblast or mumcipal goveriiiiu'nts, or of the trusts 
and combines that they control, exhaust the list of rivals 111 retailing with 
which the consumers' cooperative movement has to contend. Other forms 
of cooperation also compete for the consumers’ shopping. Some retail 
shops in the cities arc maintained by the manufacturing associations of 
owner-producers (incops), for the sale of linen, embroidery, toys and small 
articles of wood or leather. There arc artels of bakers who keep retail 
shops for confectionery. Much more important, however, is the com- 
petition, to which we shall recur in our subsequent chapter entitled “ In 
Place of Profit ”, of the collective farms in entering into contracts directly 
with particular factories, as well as of the individual peasants, in the direct 
supply of city customers with all sorts of foodstuffs , from stalls in public 
markets or even from baskets m the streets, down to the ubiquitous 
offering for sale to travellers of cooked food at every provincial railway 
station.^ This direct supply of the consumer was, during 1932, greatly 
widened, so far as concerns the two-thirds or four-fifths of the peasants 
who are members of collective farms, by the definite instructions of the 
USSR People’s Commissar for Agriculture that the whole surplus of the 
collectivised product, over and above the fixed quota due to the govern- 
ment and after all the government exactions had been duly met, together 
with everything produced individually by the membiu’s. may be freely sold 
anywhere, at any price, to the consumers, either individually or collectively 
in the open market ^ or direct to the factories or trusts, or to the public 
restaurants and hotels, or to any of the* consumers’ eoopei alive organisa- 
tions either in sejiarate transaetions or on standing contracts ® Nothing 
is forbidden to the sellers except purchase, for resale at a iirofit, and sale 
to known speculators. 

' The lesilnurnnts at tlic railway stations, and (ho siiiiplv hi tiollov cars on the plat- 
forms, are piovidcd hv the local coopi'iative societies The dining-cais on the trams arc 
administered hy the USSR I’coplc’s Commissairat for Iidernal J’lado 

® This “open market” sellin<! has heen the sulijeit of e\er-var\m^ di'eiecs and 
municipal regulation'.. At times hoth heforc and aftei XHI’, It luis heeu eneouiaged and 
even stimulated, in order to supplement the msullicient supplies luouglit foiwiiid hy the 
cooiieratirc organisation. Then it has licen discouraged and even iepii-.->ed. partly la-causo 
the market operations could not practically he restricted to direct sales from ]U()ducer to 
consumer, and “speculation” (meaning huymg m order to icscll at a jiroiil) Iieeamo 
rampant ; pnr(l3' because the crouds of peasants were not oul^' dirty and disorder ly, but 
also obstruelive to t laffic , and partly bceausc, m tunes of shot t sujipK , outrageous pnocs 
were asked, as the beginning of the bargaining eharaetcristie of the Onental lia/.aar 
These nero naively cited hy foreigners as if they ucre the .letual iiriees at ulneli (he 
commodities changed hands ' One disiiiigiiiHhod expert, sent out to disroier (In' state of 
the crops, varied his ngi'ioultui al investigations tw spi'iidiiig an hour iii tlie open market 
of every city he visited, making no purchases, but asking the price of eveiythiiig, and care- 
fully noting whatever he was ashed, in duo course reporting this as being the actual puce 
level ! 

’ Controsoyus itself makes large purchases by standing contracts with kulkhosi and 
incops. But what stands in the way of an indefinite extension of this system of whole- 
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Recent Encroachments on the Sphere of the Consumers’ 
Cooperative Movement 

Apart from tlie maintenajice and even the increased development of 
the various rival distributing agencies that we have described, the last 
three or four years have witnessed a scries of definite encroaclimcnts on 
the sphere heretofore assigned to the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
It has become definitely part of the policy of the government to relieve 
both Centrosoyus and the local societies of part of the burden of their 
ever-increasing work. Although they have come to deal with over 70 per 
cent of the retail distribution of commodities in the USSR, there is no 
longer any idea of their eventually undertaking the whole of it. It is 
doubtless on other grounds that the associations of owner-producers, 
whether in manufacturing artels or in collective farms, have latelyreccived, 
as alread}' mentioned, so greatly enlarged a freedom to sell their products 
directly to the consumers, either in their own shops or at the public 
markets, instead of this supply necessarily going through the consumers’ 
cooperative societies. There were other grounds, too, for the steady 
expansion of retailing by the central or local government that we have 
‘described. Possibly the most important of the i ecent cneroachments on 
actual or potential sphere of the consumeri cooperative movement 

'been the transfer to the factories themselves’ by decree of December 4, 
”*^ 02 , of the whole property and all the functions of the closed cooperative 
jocicties (ZRK) attached to the larger and more important factories, 
usually those having more than 2000 employees.’- Under this decree, m 
which the Central Board of Centrosoyus reluctantly acquiesced, some 350 
of the larger consumers’ cooperative societies, with something like three 
million members, have been transformed. All their buildings and equip- 
ment, with their farms and other enterprises, have been transferred to 
the factories for the employees of which they catered, vi ith no other com- 
pensation for the capital expenditure that had been incurred by the 

sale supply with regard to food.stulIs is the necessity for submitting any largo stocks to 
some process of drying or preservation, or else of constructing and maintaining huge 
cold-storage establishments 

^ The dccice of Decombci 4, 1932, applies a similar principle to all tlie other closed 
cooperative societies (such as those for particular vocations and industries, those for the 
state farms (Sovkhosi) and those for the factories having fewer than 2000 employees), 
but not so drastically as 111 the case of the 262 factories, having each over 2000 employees, 
which were then specified. In other cases, the closed cooperative societies are to continue 
m existence, and in connection with the cooperative hierarchy headed by the Central 
Board of Ccntrosojuis, but to bo also subject to the authority of the factory management. 

'■ In all the factories where the closed workers’ cooperatives woie left intact (and these 
constitute a majority) the position of the factory director in regulating the utilisation of 
the products assigned by the State for the workers of the particular factory has been con- 
siderably stiengthcncd The factory aduunistratinn provides transpoit facilities for the 
closed workers’ cooperative, helps to organise vegetable gardens and invests considerable 
sums in tlie cooperative. The form in which the factoiy administration participates in 
the work of the cooperatives, and the financial aid given by it, are laid down in special 
agreements concluded between Centrosoyus and the People’s Commissariats of each 
industry ” (Supply and Trade in the. USSR, by W. Nodel, 1934, p. 87). 
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cooperative organisation than the nominal creation of loans to the factories, 
bearing no interest and without any term for repayment, which Centro- 
soyiis may include in its balance sheet among the cooperative assets. 
The members of the transformed cooperative societies suffer, indeed, no 
pecuniary loss, not even that of the small sums paid up on their shares in 
the societies now dissolved, as these sums, bearing no interest, still benefit 
the same individuals as trade union members working in the particular 
factories concerned. But they now participate in the management of 
their food and other supplies, not as cooperative shareholders, but as 
factory workers who are members of their trade union ; they attend the 
shop, brigade or shift meetings of their co-workers, in lieu of those of the 
cooperative society ; and instead of votmg for the committee of manage- 
ment of that society, they vote for the shop, brigade or shift representatives 
on the factory commission for supplies, and other committees, as they do 
for their main factory committee (FZK). The production and distribu- 
tion of food and the retailing of other commodities continues as before, 
but it now becomes an integral part of the work of the factory management. 
The superintendent or director of the factory, subject to the combine or 
trust and of the Sovnarkom, takes over the responsibility for these func- 
tions from the former cooperative society’s committee of management, 
including the administration of farms and other cooperative departments, 
hitherto under the authority of the cooperative hierarchy, headed by the 
Central Board of Controsoyus The intention and object of this momentous 
decree was avowedly this very supersession of consumers’ cooperative 
management by factory management. It was believed that greater 
efficiency in food supply, and retail distribution, and a more exact issue 
of ration cards, would be secured by cutting away these large factory 
retailing establishments (OKS) from their dcjieiideiice on the overburdened 
Centrosoyus, whilst leaving them free to purchase what they chose, 
whether directly from state or municipal departments acting either as 
wholesalers, manufacturers or agricultural producers, or from the manu- 
facturing associations of owner-producers (incops), or the consumers’ 
cooperative movement itself. A special commission or sub-committee of 
the factory committee for supplies is appointed to replace the cooperative 
committee of management. To manage what has become the new depart- 
ment of factory supplies, a deputy director, who will usually be the past 
president of the closed cooperative society, is appointed by the factory 
director, subject to the consent of this special commission of supplies. 
From the constitutional standpoint, in short, what has happened is a 
transfer of these 350-odd important enterprises from the consumers’ co- 
operative hierarchy to the two hierarchies of the trade union and the soviets. ® 


^ “ A scrutiny of the persona formerly supplied through [74 of] these shops established 
the faet that, out of two million persons supplied by them, 273,000 persons had no con- 
nection with the 74 factories concerned, and no right to be supplied with factory rations ” 
(Svpply and Trade tn the USSR, by W Nodel, 1934, p. 86). 

® The decree of December 4, 1932, is available m English m various summaries, such 
as that in the Slavonic Review for the first quarter of 1933 ; Moscow Daily News, November 
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The Principle of Self-Snpphf 

On the other hand, the consumers’ cooperative societies have been 
repeatedly pressed, during the last foiu’ years (1932-1935), to extend their 
operations from distribution to agricrdtural production. Why should not 
every one of the forty or fifty thousand separate societies, instead of 
contenting itself with handling the commodities supplied to it by Centro- 
soyus, endeavour to make its members independent of the vagaries of the 
transport system, independent of the shortcoming of the central organisa- 
tion, and, to a large extent, independent also of the sovkhosi and kolkhosi 
on which they could not always count ? Hence each of the various 
societies of consumers was urged to take on the task of producing for its 
own members such things as vegetables and fruit, and the produee of 
piggeries and dairies, with which to eke out and vary the sometimes 
exiguous ration to which their cards as producers entitled them. We 
have here one more instance of that multiformity to which the USSR 
constitution is so much addicted. Many of the larger consumers’ societies, 
and a few of the smaller ones, accordingly took to “ self-supply ” in this 
sense, with the result not only of making a perceptible addition to the 
nation’s supplies, but also of satisfying more of their members’ desires. 
Some idea of the magnitude already attained in this independent produc- 
tion by the consumers’ societies may be gathered from the following 
statistics. At the end of the }'ear 1933 no fewer than 4029 consumers’ 
cooperative societies had their own koophhosi or farms (excluding 1689 
others maintained bj' the factory supply departments (ORS), representing 
former closed cooperative societies). The cooperative societies’ farms 
sowed 305,800 hectares with potatoes, and 163,100 hectares with other 
vegetables. They produced 1,682,200 tons of potatoes, and 703,200 tons 
of other vegetables. They possessed 663,500 pigs and 299,300 horned 
cattle — truly a considerable addition to the nation’s food supply ! ^ 


The Extent of the Market 

It is not easy to forecast the future sphere of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement in the USSR. With regard to the principal issue, there is, 
however, no doubt. The service of distribution will certainly remain 
under the control not of the producers of the particular commodities and 
services but of the consumers and users thereof. What cannot be fore- 
seen is how this control will be shared among the various forms that may 
be taken by the consumers’ organisation. There is to be considered the 
necessary provision for the needs of the future generations of citizens, 

18, 1932, December 23, 1932 ; Manchester Guardian, December 6, 1932. The lengthy 
memorandum (in Russian) “ On the Organisational Structure of the Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive S3’stem ”, issued hy the Central Board of Centrosoyus in January 1933, gives a sig- 
nificantly' extenuating explanation of the decree. 

^ Article by Centrosoyus on “ International Cooperative Day in the USSR ”, in Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance Review of International Cooperation, October 1933, p. 375. 
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whicli cannot logically or safely be entrusted to tbe representatives of the 
actual consumers of to-day. There are some kinds of commodities and 
services — ^we may instance the manufacture of requisites for the defence 
forces and tlie postal service — of which the government itself is the only 
consumer or user. There are others, such as railway transportation and 
road maintenance, and nearly all kinds of municipal activities, for which 
there can scarcely be any practicable voluntary orgamsation of inrlividnal 
consumers as such, as distinguished from municipal citizenship. Emally, 
there is the problem of supplying the needs of such agglomerations of 
consumers as the workers in particular factories or other establishments, 
or persons engaged in particular vocations, when the distribution of com- 
modities and services can perhaps be most conveniently administered by 
these particular agglomerations of “ producers ”, as distinguished from 
geographically defined associations of consumers at large. As we have 
already described, the trade unions are, in the USSR, assuming not only 
the control but also the actual administration of vast services enjoyed by 
their members, such as social insurance. Thus there is certainly a place 
in the organisation of distribution for the state department and the 
municipality on the one hand, and for administration by industrial or other 
establishments on the other, or even by associations of producers such as 
the trade unions. How exactly the relative spheres of each of these, and 
of the various consumers’ cooperative societies, can best be demarcated, 
in difEerent communities, at different stages of social development, remains, 
we think, for the future to decide. It may be suggested that the answer 
to the enquiry may turn on the conditions in winch it proves possible to 
secure, from one or other kind of social institution, the most efficient 
management of particular branches of distribution. The consumers’ 
cooperative society may well continue to be the best alternative to the 
profit-making shopkeeper for the supply of household commodities to all 
the residents in the rural village, and, indeed, to all but closely segregated 
or exceptionally specialised groups of residents in the cities. It may be 
that, in the cities, some special groups of consumers may be able to secure 
more efficient management than a consumers’ cooperative socict}'^ is likely 
to supply, if the distribution of household commodities to such groups is 
dealt ivith (by the aid of advisory committees concerned only with sup- 
plies) as part of the administration of the establishments in which their 
members are employed. In either case it is distribution under the direc- 
tion of the consumers of the commodities and services they desire, not 
under the direction of the producers of those particular commodities. 
Similarly, where the government or the municipality undertakes vast 
services for common use, or in the interests of future generations, it 
does so as a universal association of consumers, under the control of the 
citizens ; and not under that of the particular workers who produce these 
services. 



CHAPTER V 


THE VOCATION OF LEADERSHIP 

In tlie constitution of Soviet Communism, as wo have seen, tlic adult 
inhabitant, apart from specific legal disqualifications, finds separate pro- 
vision made for his or her participatiou and representation m three distinct 
capacities, namely, as a citizen, as a producer and as a consumer. We 
have now to add, to this unparalleled elaborateness of the representative 
system, an artificially constructed categorj' that we c.m best describe as 
one of super-citizens. Tlicse men and women arc not withdrawn from 
ordinary life or common citizenship. They have a conscious rcsponsibdity 
greater and deeper than that of the plain man or woman. They are held 
to a higher standard of behaviour, under a more stringent discipline. 
They are, in fact, selected out of the mass for the eicercise of a special 
vocation,^ and the fulfilment of a particular duty based upon a definite 
creed, namely, that of “ Marxism ” as authoritatively interpreted from 
time to tiiao. This select body, amroTSslly kooiro ss the Comaiumst 
Party, or simply as “ the Party — everyone else being" non-Party” — 
may easily be deemed the most important part of the effective constitu- 
tional structure of the USSR.® It must, however, be noted that, unlike 
those parts of the constitution of the USSR that we have already described 
— the multiform democracy of Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer and 

* The English word “ vocation ” was, for the first few centuries of its nse, limited to a 
“ calling by God or by Josus Christ ”. Since the sii.tcenth century it has increasingly 
been used indiscriminately for aiiv siwcialiscd occupation, although usually witli reference 
to one having some sort of professional organisation or qualification Thus Hobbes could 
assert, in IC.il. that ' Some laws aic addressed . to particular provinces ; some to 
particulai vocations, and some to particular men ” {The Leviathan, by Thomas Hobbes, 
II. xxvi 137). But political or any other public leadership has, in England, seldom been 
recognised as a spcciali'-cd occupation 

- Innumerable manuals and pamphlets are to be bad m Ilussian describing the 
constitution, principles and duties of the Communist Party, and Us junior subsidi.aric3 
(Comsomols, Pioneers and Octobrists). There an' also histones of the Piiitv m Russian, 
such as Ilislon/ of liiibsian Social Dunotmey, JS0S-JV07. Iiv L Maitov, Moscou, 1923; 
History of thf Jlussian Social Dcmocialic Party, by JI. N Lyadov, Moscow, 1900, 192.5 
Among souices more accessible may be mentioned Civic Traimnt/ m Soiiel Eitssia and 
Mahng Bolsheiihs, both by S N Harper, University of Chicago, I931 , the good chapter 
entitled “ The Communist Party ”, by Jerome Davis, m Jiussia m the Second Decade, 
edited by Stuart Chase and others. New York, 1928, Ilistoire ily parti commvmste de 
I’UPSS {Path bolcheiil), by E. Yaroslavsky, Pans, 1931 (which is stated to have been 
translated from the Russian also into German, Spanish, Turkish, Tartar, Chinese and 
Yiddisch) , (h'schiMe des BoUhevismus, by A. Rosenberg, 1932, translated ns History of 
Bolshciism. 1933 , La RUoUihon russe. by Henri Rolhn, vol. 11 entitled “ Lo Parti boi- 
cheviste ’, Pans, 1931 , Soiicl Jiitle in Jlnssia, hy Vi' R BatseU, 1 929 , The Sonet State, 
by B W ’\ra\ivell, 1931, pp. 38-17 , Outline Uistoiy of the Communist Patty of the Soviet 
Vnioii. bv N M. Popov, 1935, translated from the 16th Russian edition ; The Seventeenth 
Confnotu of the CPSU in Questions and Answers, compiled by f?. Sheftel (Cooperative 
Publishing Hociety of Foreign Workers, Moscow, 1933), affords a convenient view of 
present polii \ 

zdz 
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Man as a Consumer — ^the Communist Party has no organic connection 
with the Soviet Government by statute or other form of law. Neither 
the organisation nor the activities of the Communist Party are so much 
as mentioned 111 tlie “ Fundamental Law ”, or in any statutory amend- 
ments of it. Nor has tlie Party any legal authority over tlic inhabitants 
of the USSR, not even over its own members ' Tlie only sanctions that 
the Party can use to control its members are those of reprimand and 
expulsion ; and these entail no legal disability. The Party members 
enjoy no statutory privileges. They are individually under the same 
obligation as other citizens to obey the law of the land , and they can be, 
and arc, prosecuted and punished, like other people, for any action con- 
demned by the law. The Communist Party appears, in fact, to have 
practically the same status under the law as a Roman Catholic order, such 
as the Society of Jesus, has, or used to have, in a Roman Catholic country. 
If the Party influences or directs the policy of individuals or public 
authorities, it does so only by persuasion. If it exercises power, it does 
so by “ keeping the conscience ” of its own members, and getting them 
elected to office by the popular vote. Even when not holding public 
office, the Party members act as missionaries among the non-Party citizens 
in the organisations of every kind throughout the USSR. It is in this way 
that the Party secures the popular consent to, or at least the popular 
acquiescence in, the policy that it promotes. 

The Communist Party has, since its establishment, changed not only 
its nam'but also its function. It was created, as the Bolslicvik section 
of the Social Democratic Party of Russia, primarily as the instrument of 
revolution. It was continued and strengthened . after the seizure of power, 
in October 1917, as the organ by which the revolution could be maintained 
and directed. It exists to-day, as the student of political science will 
realise, chiefly as the means by which the people of the USSR, in all their 
multiform participation in government that wo have described, are con- 
tinuously supplied with intellectual leadership. To give this leadership, 
not merely at the centre or from the heights, but ubiquitously, in the 
factory or on the farm, no less than at election meetings, is the service 
which the voluntarily recruited membership of this remarkable companion- 
ship adopts as its life-duty. There lias, in fact, been created, as part of 
the constitutional structure of the USSR, a highly organised Vocation of 
Leadership. 

Hmo the Communisl Party Arose 

The student of the numerous books and pamphlets, articles and letters, 
emanating from the little groups of Russian revolutionary exiles during 
the first fifteen years of the present century will have no doubt about the 
origin and purpose of this organisation. Though the Social Dcmociatic 
Party — the definitely Marxian successor to half a dozen waves of revolu- 
tionary activity since 1825 — was inaugurated at Minsk in 1898, it was 
Vladimir Ilych Ulianov, at that time not yet widely known as N. Lenin, 
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wlio, from 1900 onward, gradually gave tlic nascent party its unique form. 
Unhke his Russian predecessors — unlike every other party oi’ganiser — 
Lenin had no use, wirhm the Party, for mere sympathisers, for partially 
converted discijiles, for adherents who based their acts on Christianity or a 
general humamtariani.sm, or on any other thcoiy of social life than 
Marxism, nor even for those wl.o.se interpretation of ilarxism difiered 
from his own. It was not a body of electors prepated to give him their 
votes that he was collecting. Popular election had practically no place 
in Tsarist Russia. Por the instrument of revolution that he was forging 
he needed something dift’ereiit from an electoral force, namely, a com- 
pletely united, highly disciplined and relatively small body of " pro- 
fessional revolutionists who should not only have a common creed and 
a common progr.immc but should also undertake to give their whole lives 
to a single end, the overthrow of the entire govi'rnmental structure of the 
autocratic police state ”. The creation of such a body was no easy task. 
In interminable controversies between 1900 and 1910, we watch Lenin 
driving off successively all whom he could not ^^ersuade to accept his 
model ; all whom he considered compromisers or tempoiisers ; oppor- 
tunists or reformists ; half-concerted sympathisers who clung to one 
or other form of mysticism for w Inch Karl Marx had found no place ; 
the Mensheviks who accepted alliances with liberalism or had other 
“ bourgeois tendencies, and the Social Revolutionaries who, as he 
thought, dreamt that iivlividual acts of terrorism would eventually evolve 
a new society out of the peasant community of the Mir. With all these 
elements it cannot rightly be said that Lenin was intolerant. He allowed 
that they were fully entitled to go their own way. His attitude was one 
of patiently explaining to them the superior ethciency of his own line of 
action, and of insisting on taking his own course, with however small a 
fragment of disciples. It was, as he was always demonstrating, neither 
he nor they, nor any gioup what.soever, that would make the revolution, 
but the proletarian mass, which had to be inspired to the necessary action, 
and tlieii guided and led in the social reconstruction that must follow. 
For this supreme purpose what was needed was a membership, whether 
small or great, that was devoid not only of division but also of dubiety ; 
so disciplined as to be able to take combined action without hesitation as 
soon as the word was given ; and so united m their socialism as to be 
capable of patiently embodying it in practical administration when the 
time for reconstruction came. If the reader will think of this membership, 
provisionally, as a united confraternity, a widely spread companionship, 
or as a highly disciplined order, professing a distinct and dogmatic political 
creed, and charged with a particular vocation, rather than as a political 
party, he will approach nearer to an understanding of its present-day 
characteristics and of its sociological significance. 

Uuriiig the Great War the cleavage between Lenin’s party and all 
the other revolutionary sections became ever more acute. Lenin, from 
the first, took up the attitude that the war was, on both sides, an 
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“ imperialist ” quarrel, with which the socialists of every country had 
nothing to do, except in so far as, by opposing their several governments, 
they could, in every country, convert the war between different groups 
of nalioiis into a revolutionary upheaval of the workers against the land- 
lords and capitalists, probably entailing civil war. All the other sections 
in Russia rejected this " defeatist ” attitude, and supported the govern- 
ment, more or less consistcntl)’’, in the defence of the country. The 
growing unpopularity of the war among all classes played into Lenin’s 
hands The narrowly restricted band of “ professional revolutionists ” 
that he had been slowly forming during the preceding decade had grown, 
by February 1917, to what then seemed the respcctabJo number of about 

30.000, dispersed, througlioiit the cities of the tsarist empire. Tliat all 
these were in earnest about the matter was to some extent guaranteed 
by the constant danger of prosecution, imprisonment and exile that the 
mere membership of a revolutionary party had involved.^ 

But the unobtrusive recnitimg, and the secret admission by local 
groups scattered all over Russia, were incompatible, alike with any 
scrupulously careful selection of members and with the elaboration of 
party macliinery. During the eight months of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1917, the membership of the party, still called the Russian 
Workmen’s Social Democratic Party (Bolshevik), grew rapidly to nearly 

200.000. Ill 1918. after its accession to power, the highly disciplined Party 

* To tlio ofliciency of the oigani&ivtion. and to the amazing success of tlic i’aitj' tliat 
Lenin liad organised. Mi II G Wells bore eloquent testimony in 1920 . “ Trom end to 
Olid of Rii.s.9ia, and in tlio Hus'iian-speaking community lliioiiglioiit tlio ivoild. llicro existed 
only one sort of pcojilo who had common gcneial ideas ujion nliich to noik, a common 
faith and a common n ill, and that was the Communist Pai ly While all the lest of Russia 
was either apathetic like the peasantiy. 01 garrulonsly at sixes and sevens, or given over 
to violence and fear, the Communists believed and neru prciiaied to act Xumcncally 
they were and aio a veil small part of the Russian population. . Xeverfhcless, 
because it was 111 those teiiible days the only oiganisntion nhich gave men a eominon idea 
of action, eoiiimoii formulas and mutual confidences, it was able to seize and retain control 
of the smashed Empiic. It was and it is the only sort of administiative solidarity ))ossible 
in Russia These ambiguous adventurers who have been and aie afilieting Russia, uith 
the support of the tVcstein Rowers, Denikin, Kolchak. Wiangcl and the like stand for 
no guiding piintiplc and offer no security of any soit upon uhich men s confidence can 
crystallise. Tliej' are esseiit lallj' brigands The Communist Party, however one may 
critieise it, does embody an idea, and can bo relied on to stand b\ its idea. So fai it is 
a thing morally higher than anything that has yet been bi ought against it It at once 
seemed the passive support of the peasant mass by pcimittmg them to take land from 
the estates and by making peace uith Germany It restored order — after a frightful lot 
of shooting — 111 the great towns. For a time everybody found eariying aims uithout 
authority uas shot. This action was clumsy and brutal but ellcctive. To letain its 
power the Communist Goveininent organised Extiaordmary Commissions u itli practieally 
unlimitcd powers, and crushed out all opposition by a Red Teiioi. iluch that that Red 
Terror did was cruel .and fiightful, it was largely coiitiolled by nairou -minded men, .and 
many of its olTieials were insinred by social hatred and the fear of counter-ievolution, but 
if it was fanatical it uas honest. Apait fiom indiiidunl afioeities, it did on tlie whole 
kill for a reason and to an end. Its bloodshed was not like the silly aimless biitilieiies of 
the Denikin regime, which would not even recognise, I am told, the Bolshevik Red Cross. 
And to-day the Bolshevik Government sits, I believe, in Moscow, as securely established 
as any government in Europe ; and the streets of the Russian towns are as safe ns any 
streets in Europe ” (Buasia in the Shadows, by H. G Wells, 1920, pp. 61-64). 
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changed its name to the Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik). In 1922, 
on the formation of the Soviet Union, the Party became the Communist 
Party of the USSR (Bolslievik). By the end of 1932 its numbers (includ- 
ing " candid.ttes ” ui prubataoners) had, ■vvilhuiit any lessening of the 
obligations of mcmbciship ,and in spite of continuous ‘‘ cleansing ” and 
repeated purges, risen to more than 3,300,000. At the Seventeenth Party 
Congress of January 1934: considerable changes were made in the Party 
organisation, and in the nomenclature of some of its organs, tlie terms cell, 
nucleus and fraction being dropped. We have now to describe the Party 
of to-day, whicli, after the last drastic purge of 1933, counts, in 1935, 
nearly three million members and probationers. 


The Parh/ Membership 

Admission to Party membci.ship is, and has always been, conferred as 
a privilege, to which no one has any prescriptive right, and in conformity 
with definite rules, to which no exception is allowed. Applicants for 
admission must, of course, profess whole-hearted acceptance of the com- 
munist creed, as laid down by Marx and as interpreted by Lenin and 
Stalin They must mamfest this adhesion in their lives by being habitually 
politically “ active ” in their respective spheres ; not only by displaying 
zeal in their daily work of production or service, but also by spontaneously 
undertaking extra duties of social mfliience They must be warranted 
entirely free from Christian or any other religious or metaphysical 
“ ideology ”, regarded as inconsistent with whole-hearted adhesion to 
Marxian communism. No member of the deprived categories ”, such 
as ministers of religion or monks, kulaks or former landlords, capitalist 
employers or traders, can be admitted under any circumstances.^ Nor 
must applicants have a pretty bourgeois ideology ”, nor, indeed, any 
marked attachment to private property. A desire to live without work, 
or any considerable amount of personal possessions, wmiild certainly be a 
bar to admission. Would-be members have to be formally recommended 
for admission to probationary membership (in which stage they arc known 
as “ candidates ”) by two, three or five Party members, who know them 
personally and who are held responsible for their recommendations, even 
to the extent of being summarily expelled from the Party for any negli- 
gence or improper partiality. Even on the highest recommendation, 
candidates are not finally accepted as members until they finish a pro- 
bationary period of at least one year or two years, according to their class 

' “ Former members of other parties [meaning particularly the Mensheviks and the 
Social Jlevolulionaries] are admitted m exceptional oases on the recommendation of five 
Party inemtx rs, three of wlioni must be of ton years’ Party standing and two of pro- 
revolutionarv Paity standing, and only through an indu'itnal primary organisation; 
the adini^,sion of such a candidate must be endorsed by the Central Committee of the 
Coramiini'.t P.arty irrespective of the social status of the applicant. . . . They have to go 
through a tbrie years’ period of probation ” (Rules, I (c) and note to II. 12, in Sociahsm 
Victorious, 10.34, pp. 603, 696). Such admissions are now extremely rare and entirely 
exceptional. 
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status at the date of application. During this period of probation the 
candidate pays the full membership dues, varying according to his salary 
or other income, and he is summoned to all open meetings ; he is assigned 
tasks and generally treated as a member, except that ho is not allowed to 
vote on Party decisions. More important is the fact that he is Matched 
by his new comrades ; liis conduct is periodically reported on, and his 
character is carefully studied If he is not considered in all respects satis- 
factory, his application will either be summarily rejected, or his period 
of probation will be extended. 

The requirements for admission as candidates differ in detail according 
to age, occupation and social heritage ^ Admission is most easily gained 
either by young people between eighteen and twenty, of workman or 
peasant parentage, who have been serving as Comsomols ; or, with a 
similar parentage, by conscripts actually serving in the Red ..Irmy ; or 
by outstanding manual-working wage-earners m productive industry. 
It IS, in fact, from these three soiu’ces that the great majority of candidates 
now come. The preponderance in the Party membership of actual 
manual workers is carefully maintained, although not without some 
difficulty. Whilst it is comparatively easy, even with ubiquitous work in 
recruiting, to keep the aggregate of admissions duly balanced, so many 
of those of M'orkman or peasant parentage, entering from the ranks of the 
Comsomols, the Red Army or the factory operatives, presently become 
salaried organisers or office workers, or obtain promotion 111 due course as 
administrators, lecturers or techmcians, that the proportion of Party 
members at any one time actually working at the bench or the forge is 
always in danger of dropping below 50 per cent. To ensure a substantial 
majority to such industrial manual workers was one of the motives that 
led, in 1921-1925, to the simultaneous admission of the “ Lenin con- 
tingent ”, in commemoration of the death of the great leader, when no 
fewer than 200,000 of the outstanding wage-earmng men and women in 

1 Thus, whilst there is a universal minimum age for admission of eighteen years, 
youths of either sex under twenty years of age, if not actually serving in the Red Army, 
arc admitted only after training and service m the League of Communist Youth (Com- 
Bomols), to he subsequently described. Industrial workmen with a production leoord of 
not less than five yeais must submit recommendations from three Party members of five 
yeais’ Party standing, and are subject only to a year’s probation. Industrial ■noikers 
with a production record of less than five years ; agricultural workers ; Rod Army men 
from among workers or oolleotive farmers , and engineers and techmoians working directly 
in shops or sectors must have five recommendations from Party members of five j cars’ 
Party standmg, and are subject to two years’ probation. Collective farmers , members 
of handicraft or artisan artels ; and elementaiy school teachers, must have five recom- 
mendations from Party members of five years’ Parly standing, and also the recommenda- 
tion of a rejiresentative of the political department of the Machine and Tractor iStation 
or of the Party District Committee, and are subject to two years’ probation. Other 
employed persons must have five recommendations from Party members of ten years’ 
Parly standing, and arc subject to two years’ probation. In the case of a Comsomol of 
anj- of the above categories, the recommendation of the Comsomol District Committee 
IS treated as equivalent to those of two Party members. The now class of sympathisers 
aie admitted to Sympathisers’ Groups by the local Party Committee on the recommenda- 
tion of two Party members 
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the factories and mines, chosen very largely by their non-Party fellow- 
workers, were accepted as candidates within a few months.^ 

In connection with the general “ cleansing ” of the Party in 1933, 
which we sliall presently deaeribe, tliere was instituted a new class of 
associates, called “ sympathisers ”, being those who, although loyal and 
zealous, proved to be iiitelloctiially incapable of explaining or expounding 
Marxism, or the General Line of the Party, in such a way as to make it 
plain to the outside enquirer. Such persons are excluded from the roll of 
Party members, and thus deprived of a decLsive vote iii Party meetings ; 
they arc to be formed into “ Sympathisers’ Groups ”, who are to be 
attached to the Primary Party Organs, the meetings of which these sym- 
pathisers are required to attend, and m which they may have a consultative 
vote. 

The Rules of the Order ^ 

Apart from a relatively high standard of personal behaviour, there are 
three fundamental requirements that arc strictly enforced. The first 
concerns unity of doctrine and practice. The Party member must 
unhesitatingly adhere to the “ General Line ” in communist theory and 
soviet policy, as authoritatively laid down from time to time ; and must 
be guilty neither of “ right deviation ” nor “ left deviation There is, 
indeed, laid upon the Party member an obligation of union and loyalty 
far beyond that imposed on the non-Party masses. On new issues, and, 
in fact, m all matters not yet authoritatively decided on, there is, even 
for the Party member, complete freedom of thought and full liberty of 
discussion and controversy, private or public, which may continue, as m 
the series of Trotsky debates m 1925-1927, even for years.® But once 

^ Of tins mass-rccruiting, Stalin remarked in April 192-1 as under : “ Our Party has 
recently added 200,000 new working-class members to its ranks. The remarkable thing 
about these new members it that rhey have not, for the most part, entered the Party on 
their ov,'n initiative, but have been sent fay then non-Party fellow workers, who took an 
active hand in proposing the new members, and without whose approval no new members 
■would have been admitted " (Lenirasm, by J Stalin, vol i., 1928, p. 164). 

® The rules of the Communist Party wdl be found in English m various publications , 
see, for instance, that entitled Reiuluhons and Decisions [of the Seventeenth Party Congress] 
including Party Rules (Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers, Moscow, 1934, 
84 pp.) ; or the volume published in London entitled Socialism Victorious (Martin Law- 
rence, 1934), pp. 689-711. 

The Party dues are as under . 

20 kopeks per month on an income up to 100 roubles 
60 „ „ „ 101 „ 150 

1 rouble „ „ 151 „ 200 „ 

1-50 roubles „ „ 201 „ 250 „ 

2 „ „ „ 251 „ 300 „ 

2 per cent on incomes 301 to 500 roubles 

3 „ „ over 500 „ 

In addition, there is an initiation fee of 2 per cent of the current wage payable on admission 
as a candidate. 

® Rule IX. 57 declares that “ the free and positive discussion of questions of Party 
policy in itidiiidual organs of the Party, or m the Party as a whole, is tho inalienable right 
of every Paity member, derived from internal Party democracy. Only on tho basis of 
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any issue is authoritatively decided by the Party, in the All-Union Party 
Congress or its Central Committee, all argument and all public criticism, 
as well as all opposition, must cease ; and the Party decision must be 
loyally accepted and acted upon without obstruction or resistance, on 
pain of expulsion ; and, if made necessary by action punishable by law, 
also of prosecution, deportation or exile. 

The second requirement from the Party member is that of implicit 
and complete obedience to the corporate Party authority. He must take 
up and zealously perform any task or duty entrusted to him. In the 
exercise of this duty he must go wherever he is ordered, pursue any 
occupation assigned to him, reside wherever required, and, 111 the service 
of the establishment of soviet communism throughout the world, generally 
submit himself to whatever course of conduct is thought best by his 
superiors in the Party hierarchy. In this respect the position of the Party 
member seems to resemble that of the member of a typical religious order 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 

The third requirement of the Party member is also analogous to that 
of the member of a religious order. He does not actually take a vow of 
poverty, but in appljdng for and in accepting Party membership he 
knowingly accepts the regulation bringing every Party member under 
strictly defined limits of salary or other earnings, which are based on the 
principle that his income should be not substantially greater than that of 
the sMUed and zealous manual worker. This regulation, which embodies 
the communist objection to the usual practice of allowing, and even desir- 
ing, the work of government to fall into the hands of a wealthy class, or 
at least of a class of administrators having a markedly dificrent standard 
of life from that of the people they are governing, was first made by the 
Paris Coinrauiic of 1871. It was at once approved by Karl Marx, and was, 
a whole generation later, adopted by Lenin for his nascent party of revolu- 
tionists, who in tsarist times, mth very few exceptions, necessarily lived 
abstemious lives, whether as almost destitute exiles or as persecuted pro- 
letarians in “ underground Russia It has, from the first, been the rule 
of the Bolshevik Party ; a rule which, though varying in details from 
time to time and even from place to place, is reported, even by hostile 
critics of the Party, to have been continuously maintained and substantially 

'internal Party democracy is it possible to develop Bolshevik scl£-oriticisiu and to stiengthen 
Party discipline, which must be conscious and not mechanical But extensive discussion, 
especially discussion on an All-Union scale, of questions of Party policy, must be so 
organised that it cannot lead to attempts by an insignificant minority to impose its wiU 
upon the vast majority of the Party, or to attempt to form factional groupings uhich 
brealc the unity of the Paity ; to attempts at a split which may shake the sticiigth and 
endurance of the dictatorship of the proletariat to the delight of the enemies of the woiking 
class Theieforo a wide discussion on an AU-Union scale can bo rcgaided as necessary 
only if (a) this necessity is recognised by at least several local Party oigani'-atioiis uhoso 
jurisdiction extends to a legion or a republic eoch ; (6) if there is not a sufficicntl_> solid 
majority on the Central Committee itself on very important questions of Paity policy ; 
(c) if in spite of the existence of a solid majonty on the Central Committee which advocates 
a definite standpoint, the Central Committee still deems it necessary to test the correctness 
of its policy by means of a discussion in the Party." 
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enforced.^ There is a corresponding provision relating to extraneous^ 
earnings, such as those from authorship or journalism, which are much, 
aiiected by Party members. Of all such earnings, in addition to the 
ordinary progressive income tax to which all residents in tlie USSR are 
liable. Party members have to surrender to the Party funds 20 or 30 per 
cent of the total, and in extreme cases even 50 per cent.® It need not be 
said that this prescribed maximum of personal income by way of salary 
or extraneous earnings is exclusive of all “ functional expenses ”, which 
are provided to any extent that the task or duty appears to require.® 
Thus, officials, whether or not Party members, have all travelling expenses 
paid, proceeding frequently by aeroplane. They have at their disposal 
a liberal supply of motor cars, which arc not supposed to be used for 
pleasure. They very naturally enjoy, though as officials m the over- 
crowded cities and not as Party members, a valuable preference in the 
allocation of apartments (though without any privilege in the permissible 
extent of accommodation) ; and thej', like many milhon industrial workers, 
are, again as government officials and not as Party members, entitled to 
shop at the retail stores maintained at their several establishments (the 
“ closed cooperative societies ”), with less restricted suppbes of “ de- 
ficiency ” commodities, and more carefully limited prices, than are avail- 
able to the unfavoured citizen. But, subject to all these necessary 
qualifications, it is a fact that the administrators of Soviet Comm u nism 
in the USSR, even of the highest grades, including the People’s Commissars 
in the Sovnarkom, and the heads of the great consumers’ cooperative 

1 Until recently, the regulation appears to have been that the Party moinber may 
not take for himself m Moscow any salary higher than 300 roubles per month. With the 
rise in both wages and piiocs, this has lately been raised to 600 loubles per month. It 
his office carries a higher salary, the balance has to be surrendered to the Paily. In some 
districts, assumed to have lower costs of living, the permissible maximum may be even 
lower. To this rule an exception was made in 1932, apparently by private Party circular ; 
an exception which has led to the mistake, eagerly dissemmated by enemies of the regime, 
that the Party maximum had been abohshed Where a Party member is employed a 
a technician, actually m the ivorks, not merely in administration, he may now receive a 
salary equal to that paid to any non-Party technician in that establishment, not bemg a 
foreigner serving on a special contract. The highest case is said to be 900 roubles per 
montli The motive for this exception is said to have been a desire to encourage Party 
members to qualify themselves to replace m duo course both the foreign and the non- 
Party specialists, whose services are at present indispensable It should bo added, as a 
possible further exception, that the latest arrangements allow the governing body of a 
trust or combme, having a surplus on the year’s production in the nature of profit, to 
allocate a fixed proportion of this surplus not exceedmg one per cent to any way of im- 
proiiiig the enterprise that may seem to them expedient There may thus be, in some 
cases, an extra payment to the lesponsiblc technicians by way of premiums for some 
exceptional device for extra pioduction These exceptions, which affect only a tmy 
proportion of the Paity mcmbcis, and these not the highest in authority, illustrate the 
stiingcnej of the rule 

* If a Paity member vms a high piize m the state lottery loans, the Party authorities 
decide uhat proportion of it ho should surrender to the Party — in this case the sum 
being allocated to a special fund for pensioning superannuated members. Party members 
awarded a premium for a valuable mdustrial mvention or wmning a prize m the lottery 
loan often cede the whole of it to the Party, or to some public fund. 

° Thus, soviet embassies or legations in foreign countries may be mamlaincd at any 
standard of expenditure, and with as much diplomatic entertaming, as is deemed expedient. 
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movement, unlike the leading administrators of every other great nation, 
are found occupying flats of three or four rooms, with their wives often 
going out to work for wages, and altogether living a life not substantially 
dificiing, in the total of personal expenditure, from that wdiich is open to 
the most highly skilled manual workers of their own country. 


The Meaning of Leadership 

What, then, is the vocation that the two or three million Party mem- 
bers undertake on these terms in the TJSSB. of to-day 1 They constitute, it is 
said, the vanguard of the proletariat, or, varying the metaphor, the spear- 
head of its activity, in the maintenance of the Bolslicvik revolution and the 
building up of the socialist state.^ But what does this mean in practice 1 

At all times more than half the Party membership, as we have men- 
tioned, continues at its manual labour in the factory or the mine, in the 
oil-fields or at the hydro-electric plants, on the farms or m the railway or 
postal service, with the mercantile marine or the river-transport vessels. 
The specific Party duty of these million or more members is so to lead 
their manual-working lives as to be perpetually influencing the minds of 
the ten or twenty times as numerous non-Party colleagues among whom 
they wmrk. They must set themselves to be the most zealous, the most 
assiduous, the most efficient workers of their several establishments. 
They must neglect no opportumty of raising their owm qualifications and 
increasing their technical skill. They must make themselves the leaders 
among the wage-earners, employing every means of educating the non- 
Party mass in communist doctrine and soviet policy. In the meetings 
of the trade union and the consumers’ cooperative society, as in the manu- 
facturing artel and the collective farm, they must, in concert with their 
comrades in the concern, constantly take an active part, using their 
influence to guide the whole membership towards the most complete 
fulfilment of the function of the organisation in the socialist state, along 
the lines from time to time authoritativclj' prescribed. We see them, 
accordingly, filling the “ shock brigades ” and *’ cost-accounting brigades ”, 
by means of which the output is increased, “ scrap ” is diraimshcd, waste 
prevented and the production cost per unit reduced to a minimum With 
the same object they lead their shifts, teams, brigades or whole esiabhsh- 

^ The preamble to the Rules, as adopted in 193J, declares that “ The Party effects 
the leadership of the proletariat, the toiling peasantry and all toiling masses in the struggle 
for tho dictatorship of the proletariat, for the victory of socialism. . . The Party is a 

unified militant organisation held together by conscious iron proletarian discipline. The 
Party is strong because of its eoherenee, unity of will and unitj' of action, uhich arc in- 
compatible vith any deviation from the piogramme, ivith any violation of Partvdi^ciplme 
or with informal groupings within the Party The P.uty demands fiom all its members 
active and self-saciifieing vork to carry out the programme and rules of tho Pailv, to fulfil 
all decisions of the I’arty and its organs, to ensure unity uitliin the Paity, and the con- 
solidation of the fraternal international relations among the toilers of the 'nationalities of 
the USSR, as well as among the proletarians of the whole world ” (Preamble to Rules m 
Socialism Victorious, 1934, p. 691). 
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merits into successive “ socialist competitions ” with others working in the 
same field. They freely undertake the numerous “ spare time ” of&ces 
connected with their various organisations, wlucli are cither wholly unpaid 
or only slightly remunerated, such as insurance ofiiccrs, dues collectors, 
social club oflicials, or secretaryship of this or that committee ; realising 
that such service increases their influence upon their fellow-workers. It 
is to be noted that their power over the workers has to be entirely educa- 
tional and persuasive in character, not authoritative. The Party mem- 
bers ill any establishment camiot, as such, give any orders, either to the 
management or to their fellow-workers. They can impose no policy. 
They can change nothing but the minds of the men and women among 
whom they work. This jiersuasive training of the non-Party mass, con- 
tinuousl)’ effected by a million of the jirincipal manual-working leaders, 
unobtrusively organised in tens of thousands of Party cells, represents a 
social influence of incalculable potency. 

Por some 10 per cent or more of the Party membership, the vocation 
takes the form of salaried service in the innumerable kinds and grades 
of public administration, including trade union and cooperative, and 
even the voluntary orgamsations that we shall hereafter describe. These 
offices are by no means confined to Party members, or even to persons of 
communist opinions. It seems that, in various important branches of 
public administration. Party members are actually in a minority among 
those in receipt of departmental pay. In the factory operatives and 
villagers taken by conscription for the Red Army ; among the band of 
nearly a million salaried employees of the consumers’ cooperative societies ; 
in the staff of half a million teachers m the elementary and secondary 
school service ; among the eighty thousand members of the medical 
profession, and even in the tiny membemhip of the College of Advocates 
(corresponding to the British or American lawyers) ; in the host of sub- 
ordinate civil servants, typists and attendants, even in the Moscow 
Kremhii itself, there is reported to be, for various reasons, an overwhelming 
non-Party majority. In the directly elected soviets, as we have mentioned, 
the proportion of Party members is increasing, but except in the cities 
they are usually in a minority ; and in the more remote or more primitive 
villages — largely from sheer lack of a sufficient number of Party candidates 
— they seldom fill more than a quarter of the seats. Out of nearly two 
million elected members of primary soviets in city and country in the 
whole USSR, it seems as if three-quarters of a million are Party members 
or Comsomols. In 1934 the Party members constituted 18-9 per cent, 
and the Comsomols, 11-5 per cent of all the village soviets ; whilst in the 
city soviets their percentages were 42-0 and 11 -9. 

The Parly Group (late fraction) 

On the other hand, it is to be noticed that the Party members elected 
to any soviet, or finding themselves members of any other body in which 
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there are non-Paxty colleagues, are definitely instructed, whenever there 
are as many as three of them together, invariably to form a private caucus 
among themselves, which is called a Party Group This caucus is impera- 
tively directed to hold regular private meetings, in order to coiisidei e\ cry 
subject coming before the whole body ; and always to decide, liy a 
majority, what shall be “ the Party line ” on each issue. Every Party 
member is then peremptorily required, as an incident of his Party 
obedience, to adopt as his own the decision thus arrived at. For the 
Party members on any public body to split among themselves, and vote 
otherwise than as their own majority decides, is one of the most heinous 
of Party offences, and one which is practically never committed. The 
Party rules prescribe, as the specific tasks of the Party Group the 
strengthening of every side of the influence of the Party, the execution 
of its policy outside the Party, and Party control of the work of all the 
particular institutions and organisations concerned ”. For its current 
work the group may appoint a bureau and a secretary. With this univer- 
sal organisation of Party Groups, the Party members obtain far greater 
weight in any public body than any other section ; greater, even, than 
the usual superiority of these picked professionals to the bulk of the non- 
Party members would otherwise secure to them. For this as well as for 
other reasons. Party members will now usually bo found in a majority in 
the various higher councils, and in the committees that the primary 
soviets elect ; and this preponderance steadily increases, tier after tier, 
up each hierarchy, whether soviet, trade union, consumers’ cooperative 
movement or manufacturing association of owner-producers (artels or 
incops). The highest governing bodies in all these hierarchies arc found 
to be almost wholty composed of Party members, though even in these 
(excluding, of course, that of the Communist Party itself) there are usually 
a few non-Party persons.^ 

This preponderance of Party members in administration is even more 
marked in the higher executive offices to which appointments are made 
by the congresses, conferences and councils. Thus, the People’s Com- 
missars (ministers of state), constituting the sovnarkoms (cabinets), alike 
of the USSR and of the constituent and autonomous republics of the 
Union, are invariably Party members, together with their assistants or 
deputies.® The various control commissions are invariably made up of 
Party members. Nearly all the trusts and combines are directed by 
boards composed (except for a few non-Party technicians), exclusively of 
Party members. All the higher commanders (officers) of the Red Army, 

1 It bhould be noted that the Party rules expressly prescribe that, “ irres 2 iecti\ e of 
their importance, the Gioujib are completely Bubordmated to the corresponding Parly 
organisations. In all questions the Groups must strictly and undeviatingly adhere to the 
decisions of the leading Party organisations.” 

“ We hear of only ono exception. Mr. Winter, the universally respected and trusted 
Russian engineer of Dniepiostroi, though not a Party member, has been appomted Dejiuty 
People’s Commissar of Heavy Industry {Jtloscoxo, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouse, 1933). 
lie has since joined the Party. 
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together with a majority of the junior commanders (subalterns) are farty 
members Most of tlie directors of industrial establishments of all kinds 
are Paity members, although the technicians whom they control still 
iiicliiile a considerable proportion of noii-i’arty persons. The same may 
be said of the mstitiitioiis of higher education, whether university colleges 
or ■■ technicums " ; and likewise of the various medical institutions, and 
even of nearly all the cultural ” institutions, such as libraries, theatres 
and ■■ parks of culture and rest In short, the Party members who are 
office-bearers, and who are all pledged to complete obedience to the dic- 
tates of the Party authorities, have assumed as their main vocation the 
supreme direction of policy and the most important parts of its execution, 
in every branch of public admimstration in the USSR, where public 
administration covers a much larger part of the common life than it does 
in any other country. And ]ust as the Communist Party cell in the 
factory or the institution co-orduiatcs and directs the influence which the 
Party members exercise among their fellow-workers, so the Communist 
Party Central Committee, and especially the inner Politbureau which it 
appoints, not only prescribes the general line to be pursued by all the 
Party tells throughout the USSR, but also coordinates and directs the 
policy and executive action of the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars, 
and of all the Party members who constitute the most important part of 
the stafls of these commissariats. It is in this way, in fact, that is exer- 
cised the dictatorship of the proletanat.^ 


The Primary Paily Organ [late cell or nucleus) 

It IS interesting to find the Communist Party in the USSR organised 
on substantially the same hierarchical or pyramidal pattern of Democratic 
Centralism as that we liave de.scribed as common to the soviets, the trade 
unions, the consumers’ cooperative societies and the incops or associations 
of owner-producers in industry. The base of the Party organisation is 
what used to be called the ceU, or nucleus, but which the 1934 Rules 
call the Primary Party Organ. This is constituted among the members 
employed m any enterprise, whatever its object or character, or residing 

^ We may notice, as one of the numerous “ projections ” of the central I’arty organisa- 
tion, the implicit obligation imposed on individual Party members to support, in any 
emerge ncj, the constituted public authority, to maintain order, and to protect pubho 
property. Thus it is the duty of Party members travelling on tlie Volga steamboats to 
report themselves immediately to the captam, so that he may bo able to insoke their 
assistance n henever required. If any thing is going wrong, the Party members n ill consult 
together, as if they were a fraction ; and they may collectively press the captain to take 
appropiiate action (as, for instance, the summary dismissal of a steward or other member 
of the ship’s < ompanj w ho is so drunk as to cause annoyance to the passcngcr.s), A Party 
member tiaiellmg on a train, or even pa-sing along the road, will feel bound to intervene 
to maintain public order, and to pievent assault oi robbery, or the destruction of public 
property On announcing his Party membership, he will usually be able to secure 
obedienre, or, if not, ho can command any militiaman (police constable) or local official 
to take action. In many ways his position towards the public, and especially towards ill- 
doers. I- not unlike that of an English “ special constable ", if not of a Justice of the Peace 
in the eighteenth century. 
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in any village where as many as three members of the Party are found. 
Thus, every industrial establishment, whether factory or mine, electric 
plant or poultry incubating enterprise, newspaper office or state farm, has 
at least one Primary Party Organ in each of its departments. Every 
other social institution, whether university, college or “ tcclinieum ”, 
hospital or maternity clinic, trade umon office or cooperative store, kustar 
artel or collective farm, has its Primary Organ. Tlic same may be said of 
every depot or centre of the railway and postal services, of every branch 
of the provincial and mumcipal administration and of every department 
of the central government. Every vessel 111 the growing mercantile 
marine and every soviet agency in foreign countries is similarly equipped. 
Apart from all enterprises and specific organisations, there arc Primary 
Party Organs for units, areas such as villages in which there are few Part)' 
members or none employed in agriculture for wages or salary, but in which 
members of the Party reside as school or post-office or railway employees, 
or as peasant agriculturists (not being kulaks), especially in collective 
farms, or as independent handicraftsmen. In fact as many as one-half 
of all the cells (comprising, however, a very much smaller proportion of 
the entire Party membership) are to be found in such villages. In 1933 , 
on the institution of “ politotdeh ” or “ policy sections ” (which wo have 
described in our chapter on Collective Farms) to cope with the crisis in 
agriculture, the Central Committee sought to reorganise the cells in the 
rural districts. “ Very frequently ”, it was observed, “ the village Party 
groups, consisting chiefly of communists employed in rural institutions 
such as the village soviet, the post office, the militia [local police], the 
schools, and so on, have little contact with the collective farms, and give 
little attention to their work. ... In the future the communists working 
directly on collective farms will form a distinct nucleus, to be controlled 
by the policy sections ; while those members of the Party vho are 
employed in village institutions which have no immediate connection with 
the collective farms will be organised separately and be subordinated to the 
district committee . Where the number of comm 11111 s ts in th e col lect i ve farm 
is too small to be formed into a nucleus, they will be grouped together with 
the comsomols and sympathisers, and formed into a communist comsomol 
unit of the collective farm. . . . For purposes of further coordination of 
the work of the pohey sections and district committees, the chiefs of the 
policy sections will act as members of the district committee bureau.” ^ 

In normal times the procedure of formation of new primary organs is 
simple enough. A meeting is called of all the known Party members ; a 
resolution constituting the cell is passed ; a secretary and president arc 
elected (who must be of at least a year’s standing as Party members) ; 
and formal sanction for the new organ is sought and obtained from the 
next higher unit of Party organisation, the district committee. It is the 
duty of every Party member to accept membership of the Party Organ 

^ Decree of the Central Committee of the Communist ; in Moscow Pa%ly Netvs, 
July 17, 1933. 
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in the body in which he works, or in the village in which he resides, and 
to attend its meetings. As soon as the membership of the cell exceeds a 
dozen or a score, a bureau or standing committee will be elected for a 
term of six months. In great industrial works and extensive establish- 
ments of other kinds, there may be as many as hundreds of Party members, 
and 111 a few cases, of thousands, but 111 such cases separate organs are 
formed for the several departments, workshops, brigades, teams or shifts, 
among which the work is dmded. All the organs 111 a single large factory 
or other establishment nominate representatives to a factory or institute 
Party committee, which is responsible for common action within the 
enterprise. In such cases permission may be obtained for one member — 
occasionally more than one — to be appointed at a salaiy, paid from Party 
funds, not exceeding the average of his past earnings, to give his whole 
time to the secretarial and organisation work of the organ. The tliree 
million Party members and candidates arc, with few exceptions,^ dis- 
tributed among these organs, the number of which in the USSR now 
exceeds 130 , 000 , giving an average of about a score of members and 
canebdates to each Primary Party Organ. In the large factories, there 
may be hundreds of members in each organ.^ 

1 In 1926, when there were about 30,000 cells, about one-fourth, oi 731."), of them were 
m mcluitrial establishments such as factories or mines , onc-half, or 15,810, weio in rural 
villages , 5167 were m government departments and institutions , 566 More m the Red 
Army , and 573 were in educational institutions. Out of more than n million members 
and candidates at that date there wore only about 4000 classed as “ solitary Communists ", 
not m a position to be members of cells (Cine Trnxmng in Sonel Russia, by S X Harper, 
1929, p 23) The total number has greatly mercased. “ At the time of the Sixteenth 
Party Concicss (1930) the number of primary Party organisations and candidate groups 
was 54.000 by October 1. 1933, the number had risen to 130.000.” Kaganovich added, 
“ I can give you data concerning 150 shop organisations in 85 of the largest enterprises m 
which a total of 700 000 workers are employed, of whom 94,000 are communists Almost 
half the number of secretaries of shop Party organisations m these enterprises joined the 
Party after 1929, and only one-fourth joined the Party before and m 1925 ” {Report on 
the Organisational Probkins of Party and Sonet Conshiiction, by L. JI. Kaganovich, 1934. 
pp. 115-116). 

The few thousand Partj’ members who arc entirely isolated, and not attached to anj' 
establishment or enterprise of any sort, include such exceptional persons as those workmg 
in unsalaiicd independence as writers, artists or scientific icscaichci.s, or doctors confining 
themselves to private practice. There may also be a few of them among the surviving 
independent peasants, not being kulaks, outside the collective farm areas But a much 
more considerable exception numerically is afforded by those who are superannuated and 
retired fiom uork, whilst not abandoning Party membership, though excused from paying 
Party dues. 

* The following explanation of the utility to the Party of the cell organisation is of 
interest. ‘ Xuclei are set up in factories, enterprises, offices, departments, in shops, shifts 
and so on. What arc the advantages of this ? They lie in the fact that all members of a 
nucleus are occupied in the same work, premises or locality. They meet every day at 
work, know each at work as well as at meetings All members share its interests The 
nucli’us and individual meinbeis have opportunities for a thoiough study of all aspects of 
work, of the whole adiiiimstraf no staff in their factor}', and of the non-P,iitv inombors 
there. 9’lie nucleus carries on daily, hourly work among the masses bringing them nearer 
to the Pai t} and to communism. Through its members the nucleus can find out the spirit 
of the nia-ses, their dissatisfaction with the system of shifts, ventilation, etc , can carry 
on lively di-oussion of political questions, such as Stalin’s letter on the collective farms, 
and so on ” (Bolshevism for Beginners, by P. Kerzhentsev, 1931, pp. 19, 20). 
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The duties of the Party organ are precisely formulated and universally 
understood. It has no formal authority in the enterprise within which 
it has established itself. Neither the organ nor its standing committee, 
nor the factory or institute Party committee representing all the cells in 
the enterprise, nor any of their officers or members, can give any orders 
to the director or manager, or to the other workers, or to the trade union 
or cooperative officials or committees, or to the municipal soviet or officials. 
The organ cannot impose any policy or make any regulation for the enter- 
prise. What the cell and its members have to do is to carry on a persistent 
education of the other workers, and, by persuasion and personal example, 
to be perpetually influencing the whole organisation within which it lives, 
familiarising everyone with the slogans and latest decisions of the Com- 
munist Party ; 111 such a way as to attract, as new candidates for member- 
ship of the Party, the most suitable men and women ; and, above all, in 
such a way as to ensure that all the operations of the enterprise conform 
in all respects to the “ General Line ”. 

For further elucidation of the working of the Primary Party Organ in 
every kind of industrial establishment in the USSR, we give general 
descriptions by two competent and well-informed American observers, 
who naturally used the former name of ceU. 

“ .lifter the General Line has been mapped out by the Party Congress 
and the Congress of Soviets, the government departments, combines, 
trusts and factories work out the detailed application of these policies. 
It IS then the task of the Party cells in the factories and villages to see 
that instructions arc carried out. They must call attention to defects in 
production and administration, and make special efforts to overcome 
difficulties. They attempt to accomplish this, not by direct interference 
with the management, but by working through the Party members who 
are in the factory management, the board of the trust or combine, the 
factory committees and the trade unions. AVhenever necessary tlie cell 
cap appeal to the higher economic and trade union instances. The Party 
cell, consisting primarily of workers m mdustry and agriculture, plays a 
leading role in increasing production, attaining higher labour productivity, 
improving labour discipline, and obtaimng better labour conditions. 
Among other tasks, it is the duty of the Party cell to counteract bureau- 
cracy and to protect the interests of the workers against any infringement 
on the part of the administration. The dominating elements in the in- 
dividual management are the Party cell, the [trade unioiij factory com- 
mittee and the management. This combination is known as the ‘ triangle 
of factory control 

“ The Party cell . . . holds meetings and decisions arc reached 111 these 
meetings as to tlie po.sition which the Party members are to take 011 any 
question which has arisen or is likely to arise. Then m trade union or 
other factory meetings the Party members vote unanimously for the pre- 
viously agreed-upon decision. Its power therefore is very great. The 
* Thi Soviet Worker, by Joseph Vieeman, 1032, pp. 96, 98. 

l2 
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Fabkora [trade union factory committee], since it is elected in a meeting 
in which the guidance has been given by the Party, is an organ which the 
Party cell not only dominates, but which is actually an organ of the cell. 
In other words, the Party cell is greatly superior in importance to the 
Fabkom. The Party cell is represented always by its secretary, and in 
practice it is he rather than the chairman of the Fabkom who is able to 
be a counterweight to the factory management. If any conflict arises, 
it is usually between the management of the factory and the secretary 
of the Party cell, who is naturally supported by the Fabkom. Conflicts 
between the Party cell and the management are not as likely to happen 
as might be thought, however, for the director of the factory is almost 
certain to be a communist (Party member) himself, and to have been 
appointed with the consent or even direction of the higher Party authorities. 
The Party cell, therefore, is by no means in a position to ride rough-shod 
over the decisions of the management. Furthermore, the point of view 
of the Party cell is not likely to be as antagonistic to that of the manage- 
ment, as would be true if the Fabkom were a counterweight independent 
of the Party. All orthodox members of the Party must support, heart 
and soul, the movement for rationahsation of industry, and for increasing 
the productivity of labour. The Party cell cannot, therefore, openly 
oppose the management in any move that it makes towards improving 
the efficiency and productivity of the factory. In this way the position 
of the Party in the factory orgamsation is an earnest that conflicts over 
attempts to increase productivity will be reduced to a minimum. . . . 
Indeed, the influence of the Party organisation in the whole structure 
cannot be overestimated. It is a force which works directly among the 
personnel of industry to obtain support for official industrial policies, and 
welds the management and the Party labourers into an organisation whose 
responsibilities and duties as Party members are of more importance to 
them than their position in industry, be it as officers of labour unions, 
managers of factories, directors of trusts and syndicates, or even members 
of the Supreme Ecouomic Council itself.” ^ 

Among the 130,000 cells, in some tens of thousands of enterprises of 
the most varied kinds, working under all sorts of conditions, there must 
necessarily be an almost endless variety. We give a few examples of cell 
activity or inactivity. 

In October 1932, when some alarm was felt about the crisis in agri- 
culture, a correspondent of the Moscow Daily News gave a detailed account 
of the work being done by the two Party cells among the hundreds of 
persons employed on a particular state farm (sovkhos). “ The two sec- 
tions into which the farm was divided had each its cell, with 12 and 8 
Party members respectively. These members, besides performing all the 
regular duties of a cell, had joined forces to drive their fellow- workers into 
a higher productivity. The twenty Party members had formed them- 
selves into five unofficial committees, two undertaking special responsi- 
* The Economic Life of Soviet Russia, by Calvin B. Hoover, 1931, p. 36. 
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bility for the care of the two herds of cattle, two seeing to the management 
of the tractors and the building of the necessary barns, whilst the fifth 
conducted the persistent education and agitation. Tlie cattle committees 
had set up milk recording, with the result of demonstrating that tlie cows 
milked by Party members 5 ’icldcd, on an average, 5'1 litres per eow, as 
against only 4-2 litres per cow in non-Party hands. After getting the 
subject discussed at several meetings, 71 non-Party milk-women pledged 
themselves to increase cleanliness and regularity of feeding, with the inten- 
tion of reaching an average daily yield of 6-5 litres. The committee on 
tractors held discussions with all the tractorists, who ultimately promised 
to reduce the average idle time of each machine from 45 to 20 per cent, 
and so carry out the plan of autumn ploughing well ahead of schedule time. 
Meanwhile aU Party members and comsomols have led extemporised 
brigades of non-Party workers of all ages in expeditions for collecting 
leaves, weeds and young shoots, which can be converted in the silo into 
fodder for the winter. The committee on education and agitation had 
got established two day schools for candidates on probation and an evening 
political school for all comers, working on a definite programme.” ^ 

Another vision of a cell is given in a resolution of severe reprimand 
passed by the central committee of the Communist Party in the Ukraine, 
about the failure of the cells and the Party factory committee in a great 
steel-works to get carried out the admmistrative reforms demanded by the 
Party authorities. “ The Party organisation in the Sta] steel-works has 
not yet introduced the principle of single manager in industry ; it has not 
yet abolished the threefold intervention by the director of the works, 
the secretary of the works committee and the secretary of the communist 
factory coll in the administrative and techmeal management of work. It 
has not yet stopped the unjust persecution of technicians and the inter- 
ference of the People’s Commissariat of Labour (SIC). The plenary 
session of the CC of UCP hereby declares that all local branches of the CP 
shall hereafter prohibit all kinds of interference by the administrative and 
judicial authorities in the industrial life of factories and workshops ; they 
shall discontinue the intolerable triple interference in the management of 
works ; and shall guarantee to the technical staff complete freedom in 
exercising their duties and free play to their initiative, for winch they 
alone shall henceforth be responsible.” ® 

In offices and institutions of every kind, in the -kustar artel and in the 
consumers’ cooperative society, in the kolkhos and the sovkhos, what we 
have now to call the Primary Party Organ has substantially the same 
functions as in the factory or the mine. Everywhere it is an organ of 
persistent political education of the masses among which its memlicrs 

^ “ How the Communist Party functions m lifting the Output on a Slate Farm ", in 
Moscow Daily News, Oclotier 28, 1932. 

* Hesolution of CG of UCP, June 25, 1931, included in article by Sergius Pi okopovich 
in The Slavonic Review, September 1931. The order which the guilty cells had ignored 
was that by the All-Union CC of the Communist Party relating to factory discipline 
described in Russia in Transition, by Elisha M. Enodman, 1933, p. 217. 
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work, and at the same time a persuasive instrument of extraordinary 
potency in securing — in the mam, silently and unobtrusively — the putting 
in operation, by every kind of social or economic institution in the length 
and breadth of the USSR, of the policy as from time to time centrally 
determined But, as the base of the hierarchy of committees and con- 
ferences of the Communist Party itself, the organ fulfils two other func- 
tions. It formulates and transmits the feelings and views of its own 
members, who, taken together, make up the entire Party, to the central 
directing authorities thereof. And it affords opportunities for members 
to prove their qualifications for the responsible work of government, whilst 
at the same time providing an avenue for promotion m the necessarily 
extensive staff of salaried officials in all the various branches of public 
wmrk which is increasingly reermted from among the Party membership 
of proletarian or poor peasant extraction. 


The District (Rayon) Conference 

All the Primary Organs within a geographical area, usually coincident 
with the soviet administrative distriet called a rayon, annually elect m 
general meeting delegates to the Party rayon conference. Tins elects a 
president and secretary (who must have three years’ Party standing, and 
his election has to be approved by the next higher Party unit), together 
with a presidium or standing executive committee. The Party rayon 
conference chooses delegates to the Party republic conferences. 

The periodically meeting Party district or rayon conference, together 
with the district committee, lias the duty of supervising and directing the 
work of all its constituent organs. It sanctions the establishment of new 
ones. It IS expected that the work of each district committee will take 
up the whole time of two members in addition to the secretary, who receive 
salaries from Party funds.^ 


The Rejmhlic Congress 

Each of the six smaller republics, excluding the RSFSR, has its own 
Party congress, that of the Ukraine being of special importance and 
influence. In the Ukraine the republic Party congress is formed by dele- 
gates elected by the region Party conferences of that republic, and it 
elects, along with the inevitable Control Commission, a central committee 
of the Ukraine Communist Party, which supervises and directs all the 
Party work. In the five smaller republics there may be Party congresses 
called for the whole republic, but they are of considerably less importance. 

• In both city and village the cclh are also grouped geographically bj’ local neighbour- 
hood for coordination of woik and mutual helpfulness. Thus, the larger eitios have ivard 
eomniittccs, unitmg the eells within each ward. In the rural areas there is a eommittee 
represent iiig aU the cells of each district containing at least three cells. These committees 
are enjoinid to meet regularly, not less than once a fortnight, in order to prevent incon- 
bistenl 01 uncoordinated action by individual Primary Party Organs. 
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The USSR and RSFSR Parly Congrese 

The supreme Party congress for the whole USSR, including the 
RSFSR, consists of delegates elected by all the region conferences through- 
out the whole area, together with delegates elected directly by the republic 
Party congress of each republic. 

The USSR Party congress used to meet annually, then usually every 
two or three years, and now apparently only every four years, when over 
a thousand delegates and alternates assemble at Moscow. So large and 
so infrequent a congress can do little but hsten to set speeches, and formally 
ratify what has been done by the Central Committee of the Party (CC of 
CP) which it elects It is, however, usefully supplemented by a less formal 
gathering, called an All-Union Party Conference, not mentioned in the 
Rules, but meeting prior to each congress — latterly one or two years 
before — and attended only by the presidents or secretaries of the local 
Party organisations. 

The distinction in function between the All-Union Party congresses and 
the All-Union Party conferences is not clear to us, except that it is the 
congress which elects the Central Committee, together with the Com- 
mission of Party Control, and which ratifies their actions ; and that it is 
only the decisions of the congress which are formally binding, those of the 
conference, if in the nature of new departures, requiring ratification by the 
Central Committee. The alternating congresses and conferences are both 
numbered successively , thus the Seventh Party Conference of 1918 pre- 
ceded the Seventh Party Congress of 1919, and so on, the interval gradually 
widening until the Seventeenth Party Conference of 1932 preceded the 
Seventeenth Party Congress of 1934 by nearly two years. But we cannot 
detect any dificreiice between the usual business, or the subjects dealt 
with, by the one and the other. Both listen to long and elaborate .recounts 
of the progress made 111 various departments of administration, together 
with ambitious projects for the future. Neither spend much time, if any, 
in doahng with Party, as distinguished from soviet, affairs. During the 
years 1924-1928 both were the scene of heated discu.ssions on 23 rinoiples 
or theories of public policy between the spokesmen of opposing factions, 
which always ended in resolutions on matters of fact being jiassed by 
overwhelming majorities, or even unammoiisly. Both congress and con- 
ference serve, in reality, the same purpose of wide and resounding demon- 
strations of policy and progress ; and both arc made the means of im^iress- 
ing upon the local representatives the common policy of the Party, against 
which only theoretical objections have usually been made. Moreover, both 
are useful in bringing representatives from distant parts into touch with tlie 
supreme administrators at Moscow. It is to be noted that, whereas both 
these bodies originally met annually, and then biennially, each of them now 
meets only every four years, the congress two years after the conference.^ 

^ The proceedings of all the successive All-Union Party congresses and coiiforenoos 
can be most conveniently followed in Uisloire du parli communiste de VURSS, by E. Yaro- 
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The Central Authority 

The Central Committee (CC of CP), consisting in 1935 of 70 members, 
with 68 substitutes or alternates, is the real governing authority of the 
Party. But as it meets at most only about a dozen times a year, its 
authority is practically exercised by the president, the general secretary 
(Stabn), the three assistant secretaries, and the two influential committees 
that it elects, together with the elaborately organised series of departments 
now developed under their superidsion. The committees are (a) the 
Politbmeau, now composed of 10 members and 5 candidates ; and (6) the 
Orgbureau having 10 members and 2 candidates. The Party Congress 
also elects the Central Control Commission (now called Commission of 
Party Control), and the Auditing (formerly Central Revision) Commission, 
both of members not included in the above, who mnst bo of ten years’ 
Party standing. The duty of these commissions is to see that the decisions 
of the Party congress are carried out, and also to organise and direct the 
constant cleansing ” (chistka) and periodical “ purging ” of the Party 
membership. The Party Control Commission, which often meets jointly 
with the plenum of the Central Committee in order to become fully 
acquainted vdth its policy,^ maintains the record of every Party member 
in the USSR, and deals with every accusation or suspicion of delinquency. 
Its operations locally were, until 1934, practically merged with the 
organisation of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, which are elsewhere 
described.’* 


The Central Commilke 

In the Central Committee, to which the periodically meeting All- 
Umon Congress of the Communist Party entrusts complete powers between 
Congresses, we come very near to the heart of the whole constitutional 

BlaTsk 5 ', Pans, 1931 ; or in English, in the Outline, History of the Bolshevik Party of the 
Soviet U nion, by N. Popov, 2 vola , London, 1935, translated from the 16th llusaian edition. 
(Neither ot these orks is free from bias m describing the factional differences ) 

At the Seventeenth Party Congress m 1935 theie were 1225 delegates with full iiowers, 
and 736 candidates with only consultative voice. Among those vitli full powers, 598, 
or 48-5 per cent, attended for the fiist tunc. About 80 per cent of the whole had entered 
the Partj before 1920, nearly a quarter of whom had done “ underground work ” prior 
to 1917. Three-quarters of the whole had fought m the Civil War. The number of 
delegates from among the workers in agriculture and transport nas greater than ever 
before (Moscow Daily News, February 3, 1934). 

‘ Thus it did so m January 1933 in what Kaganovich termed “ a truly historical 
plenum. This plenum was held on the border-lme between the Firat and Second Five- 
Year Plans It summed up the tiemendous construction of the First Five-Year Plan, 
gave an analysis of the political significance of these results, mapped out the roads for 
to-morrow, raised fundamental problems before our Party for a complete and lengthy 
phase of development. The plenum discussed four questions . . . the first the results of 
the Five-Year Plan. The second about the political sections of the machine-tractor 
stations, or essentially about the current tasks of the Party in the villages. The third, the 
inner Party situation, about the anti-Party grouping of Smirnov, Eismont and Tolmachev. 
Finally, the fourth question, about the cleansing of the Party ” (Moscow Daily News, 
Januari 24, 1933). 

“ Bee Appendix VI. to Part I. 
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organism of the TJSSR.^ The Central Committee varies slightly in num- 
bers from time to time. As elected in January 1934, it comprised nearly 
as many alternates or substitutes as members. These candidates may 
attend the meetings, but do not vote unless they are chosen to fill vacancies. 
The committee must meet every three months, and now meets usually for 
two or three days monthly, when its members are supplied beforehand 
with reports and drafts for their consideration. These papers are prepared, 
and policy and decisions are provisionally formulated, by the standing 
sub-committees, the Politbureau and the Orgbureau, having at their com- 
mand an extensive and highly trained secretariat, and consisting each of 
nearly a dozen members, at whose incessant meetings the current business 
is attended to. The Central Committee has a presidium of four members 
and four alternates, which consults with the Politbureau. It is agreed on 
all hands that it is in the Politbureau, which has always included the 
principal national leaders for the time being, nearly all of whom hold 
important executive offices in the Soviet Government, that the real power 
resides. This is, however, true only in the sense that the Politbureau, in 
consultation with the presidium of the Central Committee, can normally 
count on the support of the plenum of the Central Committee, the next 
meeting of which is at most only a few weeks off ; just as the Central 
Committee itself presumes on the support of the All-Union Congress of the 
Party, whose next meeting may be three or four years off. But this 
support has not been (and even to-day is not) invariably forthcoming. 
“ There has always been opposition within the Communist ranks ”, writes 
a careful observer.^ In 1917, in 1921, in 1923, in 1926 and 1927, to say 
nothing of minor quarrels, there were, at the Central Committee and Party 
Congress, definite factions led by successive leaders advocating rival 
theories, which were fought out in repeated debates and oratorical con- 
troversies. There have been, at all times since 1917, not only differences 
of opimon within the Party, but even hot controversies among the leaders 
as to policy ; sometimes, as in the struggle with the Trotskyists, extending 
over years, and arousing considerable public discussion.® Thus, whilst 

^ Tht Rules of the Communist Parly, edition of 1934, gives the following reference to the 
Central Committee : “ The Central Committee durmg the interval between oongresses, 
guides the entire work of the Party ; represents the Party m its relations with other Parties 
(the Communist Paitics of other countries), organisations and institutions ; forms various 
Party institutions and guides their activities ; appoints the editorial staffs of the central 
organs workmg under its control and confirms the appointments of the editors of the Party 
organs of big local organisations ; organises and manages enterprises of public importance ; 
distributes the forces and resources of tho Party, and manages the central funds. The 
Central Committee directs the work of tho central soviet and public organisations through 
the Party Groups in them ” (Rules, par. 33). 

® Jerome Davis, in Soviet Russia i » (he Second Decade, edited by Stuart Chase and others. 
New York, 1928, p. 157, w'hero a useful summary of these factions is given 

’ As wo have mentioned, the Party Rules actually prescribe discussion in the All- 
Union Party Congress in certain oases. 

Moreover, there is provision for discussion in every local committee or cell, in connec- 
tion with each successive Party Congress, first of tho theses, on reports, which tlie Central 
Committee proposes to lay before the Congress, and, subsequently, of tho resolutions 
and decisions passed by the Congress. This wide circulation among the entire Party 
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the majority among the little group of leaders normally gets its way, it 
does not do so without having to take seriously into account whatever 
conflicting opinions may be entertained among the colossal Party member- 
ship, as voiced by particular leaders on controversial points, and occa- 
sionally not without having to introduce into its policy the modifications 
necessary to secure unanimity.^ 

What in the USSR is exceptional, and even unique, is the fact that the 
Central Committee of the Commumst Party, and its most important sub- 
committee, the Politbureau, wliich arc not known to the written con- 
stitution, or to the codes, and are nominally not organs of the government 
at all, are constantly occupied, not with the internal business of the 
Commumst Part)' itself, but mainly, and sometimes almost exclusively, 
with the policy and the practice, the legislation and the administration of 
every department of the soviet state. The members of the Politbureau 
plainly feel themselves to be personally responsible for the whole govern- 
ment of the country. AltJiough the Party Rules declare (No. 28) that 
“ the Central Committee regularly informs the Party organisations of its 
work the committee naturally keeps its internal proceedings strictly 
confidential, and no account of the discussions is over published ^ But 
in April 1928 the widely circulating newspaper Izvestia gave, possibly by 
inadvertence, the prospective agenda for the ensuing half-year, not only 
of the plenum of the Central Committee, but incidentally also of the 
Pohtbureau, as confirmed by the Central Committee, in conjunction with 
the Central Control Commission. This skeleton agenda for the ensuing 
six mouths, which naturally does not include the matters of urgency 
demanding consideration at each meeting, makes evident how compre- 
hensive is the control that the Party maintains, as a matter of course, 
over every part of soviet policy and its execution. We give the complete 
text, although we are unfortunately not in a position even to enumerate 
the elaborate reports which were evidently prepared for circulation before 
each meeting.® 

membership is deliberately promoted as the best means of securing active concurrence 
m policy 

^ The jilenum of the Central Committee will even go so far in support of the ma|ority 
of the Politbureau as summarily to remove from the Politbureau any member wlio per- 
sistently and obstinately scIm his will agamst that of the majority Thus in 1929. after 
Bukharin had been removed by the Comintern from the presidium of its own executive 
committee, ‘‘ the plenum [of the Central Committee of the Party] decrees the removal of 
comiado Bukharin, who is the ideologist of Right Deviation, from the Politbureau ”. 

“ What IS given to the press is a bare statement of the subjects considered Thus, 
“ the Plenum assembled on November 17, 1929 The Plenum examined the following 
questions . (1) instructions as regards the control figures of the national economy for 
1929-30 , (2) problems and further tasks of Kolkhos construction ; (3) report of the Central 
CommiUeo of the Communist Paity of the Ukraine on ivork in the village , (4) Union of 
the Commissariat of Agriculture, (3) the fulfilment of the decisions of the July 1928 
plenum of the Central Control Coniiiiittco on the preparation of technical cadres ” 

“ In October 1927 it appeared that a member of the Central Cominittoe, who dissented 
from the proposals of the Politbureau, complained — as such members in all bodies fro- 
quentl}' do — that “ the theses have been distributed to us, members of the Central Com- 
mittee, only a few hours before the plenary meeting of the Central Committee. ... To 
undertake a serious discussion of these theses ... it is necessary to give more time to 
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The Agenda 


1 April. Crop movement. 

2 „ Programme of the Communist International. 

3 May. Improvement of higher and middle technical educational 

institutions with a view to the training and use of “ red ” 
specialists and economic workers. 
i „ Kadio and cinema betterments. 

5 „ Universal obligatory primary education. 

6 June. State and financial conditions of the railways. 

7 ,, Position and betterment of construction. 

8 „ Seven-hour work day. 

9 July. Reorganisation of the People’s Commissariat for Trade of the 

USSR. 

10 „ Rationalisation of industry. 

11 Aug. National defence. 

12 „ Collective and soviet estates. 

13 Sept. Control figures of people’s economy for 1928-1929. 

14 ,, Industrial and financial plan for 1928-1929. 

15 „ Execution of export and import and foreign exchange plans 

for 1927-1928, and plans for 1928-1929. 

16 Oct. Execution of 1927-1928 budget and the budget plans for 1928- 

1929. 


17 ,, Results of bank mergers and reorganisation of the State Bank. 

18 ,, Political and economic work in the Ukraine. 

19 Nov. Struggle with bureaucratism in the state and economic machine. 

20 ,, The Five-Year economic plaii.^ 


After confirmation by the plenum of the Central Committee, the 
decisions of tlie Politbureau are often published broadcast m tlie news- 
papers, either in the speeches of the leaders, or as long and detailed schemes 
of administrative reform in particular departments. Or they may take 
the form of actual decrees avowedly binding upon every member of the 
Communist Party, whether in his pubhc capacity as people’s commissar, 
member of a trust or combine, director or works manager ; or 111 liis private 
capacity as a citizen. Such decrees sometimes bear only the signature of 
Stalin, as General Secretary of the Party. Sometimes they are signed also 
by Molotov, as president of the Sovnarkom (or eabinet) of the USSR. 
Sometimes the co-signatory will be Kalinin, who has for so maii}’^ years 
been the president of the presidium of the All-Union Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK), who may be taken to represent the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, the supreme legislative authority. We liave been unable to 

them than has been given by will of the Polilburcan ” [Sonet Enle in Euseiu, bj W. 11. 
Batsell, 1929, p. 71j). 

* Izvesiia, April 12, 1928 ; Soviet Buie in Russia, by W. B. Batsell, 1929, pp 714-716. 
It may be doubted whether any Cabinet of a Parliamentary Democracy organises so com- 
pletely in advance its consideration of the subjects to which it can be foreseen that special 
attention will have to bo given. 
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understand on what basis these signatures are chosen for particular docu- 
ments ; or what exactly is the distinction between them and laws formally 
enacted by the All-Union Congress of Soviets with the concurrence of the 
two chambers of its Central Executive Committee.’ But there can be 
no doubt that Stalin correctly described the situation when he referred to 
“ the supreme expression of the guiding function of our Party. In the 
Soviet Umon, in the land where the dictatorship of the proletariat is in 
force, no important political or organisational problem is ever decided by 
our soviets and other mass organisations, without directives from our Paity. 
In uhis sense, we may say that the dictatorship of the proletariat is, 
substantially, the dictatorship of the Party as the force which effectively 
guides the proletariat ” ^ 

It must be emphasised that the Central Committee does not limit its 
intervention in the government of the USSR to what may be considered 
legislation, even in its widest sense. Acting with the Control Commission, 
now the Commission of Party Control, which is separately elected by the 
Party Congress, the Central Committee, at the instance of both its sub- 
committees, is perpetually directing the executive work of the far-flung 
Party membership. This we have already noticed with regard to the 
Primary Party Organs and Party Groups, through which the supervision 
and control are exorcised over the lower stages of the soviet hierarchy ', 
and through the district committees of the Party, with the aid of the exten- 
sive salaried staff maintained by the Party itself at every nodal point 
throughout the USSR.® During the years 1932 and 1933 there were 
three new developments, in what may be called direct “ projections ” of 
the authority of the Central Committee, outside the Party hierarchy, by 
which groups of Party members were placed actually within the adminis- 
trations conducted by People’s Commissars, in order to control them in 

1 An Araoncan observer notes this issue of decrees as a change of praotioo. “ With 

the resumption of the socialist offensive under the leadership of the Party, the Ime between 
Party and govcrnnicnt has all but disappeared The Pive-Year Plan was a Party plan, 
later foimally sanctioned by the government. Then gradually the Party has adopted the 
practice of issuing orders which become legislative without any formal action by a govern- 
ment body ” (Making Bnlstiei iLs, by S. X. Harper, 1931, 8). 

To the constitutional student it is no less interesting to find these decrees often signed 
also by the leading official of the organisation chiefly affected by them, signifying the con- 
currence of its own governing committee Thus, a decree affecting the consumers’ coopera- 
tive organisation will be signed also by Zelenski, the president of Centrosoyus ; and one 
transforming trade union organisation or policy also by Shvernik, the general secretary 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). 

2 Leninism, by J. Stalm, vol. i , 1928, p. 33. 

^ The staff of full-time salaried officers employed directly by the Party, and paid from 
Party funds, is both extensive and varied. The staff at headquarters alone now approaches 
a thousand jjersons Throughout tho US>SR the Party staff was stated in 1927 as 24.000 
(Soiiri linsbia in the Second Decade, edited by Stuart Chase and others. New York, 1928, 
p. 1.50) It has since considerably increased ; although the fifty thousand or so members 
who were, in 1930 and 1933, ‘ sent to the agricultural front ”, and in the latter year, also 
to the “ transport front ”, are probably borne on the budgets of the commissariats for 
agriculture and railways. 

The Pai ty receipts from fees on a membership of between two and three millions must 
be somew here in the neighbourhood of 50 million roubles a year. No accounts have ever 
been published, even to tho Party members themselves. 
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the direction of reform. One of these developments, the establishment of 
Machine and Tractor Stations, throughout a large part of the agricultural 
area, we have already described in connection witli the newly a])pointcd 
USSR People’s Commissai of Agriculture. Here wc need only nnlir 0 lhat 
all the chiefs of these Machine and Tractor Stations, and the majority of 
their working staffs, numbering altogether many thousands of men and 
women, were chosen from among trusted Party members of long standing 
and good reputation, by the responsible officers of the Orgbureaii, under 
the direction of the Central Committee, by whom also their allocation to 
the several districts was determined. It should bo said that the newly 
appointed USSR People's Commissar of Agriculture, himself a Party 
member, to whom the chiefs of the Machine and Tractor Stations were 
made nominally responsible, warmly welcomed this intervention of the 
Central Committee in the difficult administrative task that he had under- 
taken. 

In the following year (May 1933) the Central Committee, again in 
concert with the USSR People’s Commissar of Agriculture, suddenly made 
the appointment of about 25,000 selected Party members to constitute a 
new staff of “ policy sections which were placed 111 virtual control of 
a large proportion of the state and collective farms, with instructions to 
“ clean up ” the mass of inefficiency, negligence and positive damage to 
public property into which the sullenness and individual greed of the 
“old man peasant”, who had been pressed into the new collective 
orgamsations — if not also the factor of deliberate sabotage by disaffected 
citizens — ^had brought some of the sovkhosi and many of the kolkhosi. 
All these policy sections were placed under a special chief, very carefully 
selected by the Central Committee, who was to work in the Commissariat 
of Agriculture itself, and be second only to the People's Commissar. Under 
the direction of this Chief of the Policy Sections, assisted by the new 
Assistants also selected by the Central Committee, the “ policy sections ” 
were to have charge of all the Party work on the farms ; they were to 
“ distribute the Party forces ” as might be rcqiured ; and they were to 
coordinate their activities with the territorial Party committees, which 
were instructed to render all possible assistance in then’ work It is to 
be noticed that the blame for the inefficiency was placed on Party members 
and non-Party workers alike. The task of the new policy sections was 
generally to spur the Party members and the active non-Party men to 
higher achievements ; to enforce “ proletarian discipline ” ; to combat 
“ absenteeism and loafing ” ; to raise the technical ipialifications of both 
Party and non-Party workers ; and to “ conduct a systematic struggle 
against class enemies, kulaks and wreckers who arc at present rather 

1 What, IB often translated as “ political sections ” (politotdcli) has nothuii' to do with 
“ politics ”, in the ordinary usage of that word What tlio politotdel is appomti-d for, is 
to put in operation a given “ policy ”, which may relate to agriculture or railn ay adminis- 
tration or anythmg else. It corresponds most closely m England with a ‘ government 
commissioner ” sent by the Cabinet to a Crown Colony or to a provincial ceiitic m order 
to “ get done ” certain specific thmgs. 
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being encouraged by the easy-going attitude taken towards them by the 
Communists 

Tlie third of these developments concerned the Commissariat of Kail- 
ways, where a similar mass of inefficiency had become apparent, with the 
result that the lines had become overwhelmed with the continually 
increasing passenger and freight traffic. In June 1933 the Central Com- 
mittee decreed the appointment of some thousands of trusted Party mem- 
bers as ■' policy sections ” in the railway administration, stationing them 
at every railway depot, warehouse, engine-house and important junction. 
Here, under the orders of a newly selected Chief of the Eailway Pohey 
Sections, who took up his abode in the Commissariat of llailways, as 
second onlj’ to tlio People's Commi.ssar, the Party members detailed for 
the policy sections were instructed peremptoril)’ to " cut out red tape ”, to 
put an end to delays and stoppages, to expose and dismiss employees of 
any grade who are guilty of idleness or negligence, or even of failure to im- 
prove their technical qualifications , whilst new scales of pay were to be intro- 
duced. finally ‘■liquidating the petty bourgeois ideal of equality of wages, 
which stands in the way of effective organisation of an efficient service ”. 

At the Seventeenth Party Congress m 1931 the temporary projections 
of the Party into the agricultural districts were regularised by being 
absorbed into the regional Party organisations thenioelves. The policy 
sections (politotdeli) attached either to the ilachme and Tractor Stations, 
or to the kolkhosi and sovkhosi, cease to exist as such, and their member- 
ships are added to those of the Primary Party Organs and the regional 
Party committees, which have to be reorganised into half a dozen separate 
branches corresponding with those of the Central Party organisation. The 
polic}’ sections were considered to have successfully accomplished the task 
assigned to them of changing the mentality of the kolkhos members and 
of ensuring the protection of public property. But experience had proved 
that the policy sections were no longer sufficient to conduct the greatly 
increased and more complex work of the present-day kolkhos %dllage. It 
was no longer a question of orgamsing sowing, harvesting and gram collec- 
tion, for which the policy sections were formed, and it was felt that the 
normal Party and soviet organisations were more coiniieteiit to deal with 
aU the political, economic, educational, social and other work of the 
villages.^ 

The Motives for Parly Membership 

Those who are sceptical about the achievements of Soviet Communism, 
and, indeed, all students of social organisation, will naturally ask what 

' hco Ihu lengthy re-olution of the Joint Plenum of tlio Central Committee and the 
Central Control Committee of the Communist Party, m the Report of L. M Kaganovich, 
uhith fallctl eight columns of the Moscow Daily Xews, January IG, 1933. 

^ licpoil on the Organisational Problems of Party and Soviet Construction, by L. M. 
Kaganoi ich, to the Seventeenth Party Congress, 1934, 156 pp. With regard to the policy 
sections (j)olitotdeli) assigned to the railway system, it may be inferred that, as Kaganovich 
in 1935 became People's Commissar for this service, these wdl bo giadually absorbed either 
into the railway service itself, or into the local Paity oiganisalions connected therewith 
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can be the motives that induce large and ever-increasing numbers of men 
and women — throughout 1930-1934 to the number of thousands every 
week — ^voluntarily to join the Communist Party. Why should they seek 
membersbip of a body winch requires of them a relatively high standard 
of personal behaviour ; a life of implicit obedience to the commands of 
superior authorities ; perpetual submission to a discipline enfoiced by 
penalties which are often severe ; and the abandonment of individual 
aequisitiveness of pecuniary wealth ? First, we may place the impulse 
of a faith — to be subsequently described — which communists will not allow 
us to call a new religion, but which has all the imjiellmg force that religions 
have elsewhere possessed. Whatever may be thought of Soviet Com- 
munism, it certainly seems to give to its adherents not only a sure and 
certain conviction of absolute truth, but also the consciousness of a special 
mission for the improvement of humanity, a mission intensely attractive, 
in the twentieth century, to young and ardent spirits. Of its eventual 
success, in the complete transformation of human society throughout the 
world, they entertain no doubt. Difficulties do not daunt them. Hard- 
ships and sufEering, even on the largest scale, do not slacken the recruiting. 

Secondly, there is the desire, much more widely spread than is com- 
monly supposed, for fuller opportunity to exercise one’s personality ; the 
wish to wield influence in the little world in which every individual lives ; 
the ambition to rise to work of “ greater responsibility ” — in short, the 
craving, even of the ordinary man or woman, for power. It is note- 
worthy that, as will be subsequently described, the main object and 
purpose of public education in the USSR, from the nursery school up to 
the highest technical institute and university college, is to arouse in the 
pupils, oven those of the poorest parents, this desire for individual expan- 
sion, and in every way to foster its development in as large a proportion 
of the population as possible. With the aeciimiilation of personal wealth 
barred, membership of the Party offers, in the USSR, at any rate to all 
but the infinitesimal number of artistic or intellectual geniuses, the only 
opportunity of “ rising in the world 

These motives, it will be allowed, are not in themselves unworthy of 
respect. With the statistics of the past eighteen years before us, we can- 
not doubt their proven efficacy m securing the recruiting of millions of 
members. But does the incentive last ? Can a Party grown to such 
magnitude maintain throughout its colossal membership Lenin’s standard 
of personal conduct ; devotion to Party duty ; impheit obedience to the 
eommon will, and pecuniary self-abnegation ? Communists freely admit 
the frequent presence, in the Party membership, of backsliding and sloth ; 
of hypocrisy and self-seeking ; of disgraceful personal misconduct ; of 
“ right ” and “ left ” deviations from the General Line ; of jealousies 
and perverted ambitions, leading to intrigues and factionalism. These 
evil influences, they suggest, cannot be wholly excluded. But they can 
be kept down by vigilant and perpetual scrutiny of the behaviour of all 
the members, and by the drastic disciplining, even to peremptory expul- 
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sion from the Party, that is constantly going on, of members found guilty 
of ofEcncos against communist ethics. 

This disciplining, and removal of ofienders against communist ethics, 
and tho periodical “ purging ” of the lists, is carried on in a manner and 
to ail c.xteiit which is, we think, unknown in any other organisation m the 
world. Any member of the Party who falls below the standard set for a 
Party member is dealt with, first by the Party organ to which he belongs, 
and further by tlie Central Commission of Party Control, which investigates 
every accusation or report that is received. There is, accordingly, in the 
present gigantic membership, a constant hail of cautions and reprimands, 
private or public, followed if necessary by disciplinary removal or de- 
motion , suspension from membership for a year or more ; or summary 
expulsion from the Party, coupled, in serious cases, by notification through- 
out the departments that the delinquent is to be refu.sed employment in 
any responsible position ; or, where necessary, by communication of the 
offence to the department of the procurator with a view to criminal 
prosecution.^ 

The misconduct of the Party member to which serious attention is 
called may be of various kinds. Any manner of life habitually incon- 
sistent with '* communist ethics ” will iead to trouble. Thus, drinking is 
not forbidden, nor a failure to live continuously up to the highest sexual 
standards. But habitual drunkenness which impairs health and judg- 
ment, or a loose living that causes public scandal, is severely dealt with. 
Peculation or embezzlement, involving public loss, not only entails 
expulsion from the Party but is also referred to the Procurator for criminal 
prosecution ; as may also a high degree of negligence causing waste or 
damage Ostentatious expenditure, or a luxurious standard of life incurs 
criticism and may easily lead to censure as being “ inconsistent with 
commiini.st ethics On the whole, there appears to be a steadily rising 
standard of personal conduct from one end of the USSR to the other. 
With the increasing influence of the comsomols, there seems even to be a 


1 Spibert give.s the follow ing table “ compiled from figures published by the Party ” : 


Evpiibioii 

Voluntary and Mechanical 
withdrawals 



inz-t 

1921 

vyz'i 

1920 

1 

1027 ; 

23,900 

2.'5,oOO 

25,622 

20,004 ( 

24,.")89 

16,718 

14,100 j 

j 15,300 

7,501 

12,004 1 

21,088 

27,340 1 


“ The Party press publi&hes an accurate list giving the names of tho expelled and the 
causes of expulsion. Tabulating those lists for the first quarter of the year 1928 I found 
that neaili half of all the expulsions had been effected on the ground of ‘ official derelic- 
tions ’ (embezzlement and venality), and on account of drunkenness, or (a special head) 
‘ sybteniatK drunkenness ’. 1 do not think that tho frequency of these offences in the 
expuKion list signifies that such offences arc really very common m Bolshevik party life, 
foi 1 holfl, lather, tliat the figures indicate the importance the party attaches to tho good 
behai lour of its members Certainly, m view of the general frequency of alcoholism in 
liu'sia, 1 lie number of drunkards m the list of the expelled is not largo. I want to emphasise 
the fact t hat nowhere have I mot so large a number of fanatical teetotallers as among tho 
Bolsheviks, whose ranks likewise contain an mcreasmg proportion of non-smokers — which 
akso means a great deal in Russia ” (Red Russia, by Theodor Seibert, 1931, ii. 143). 
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growing “ puritanism ” in manners and morals expected from tlie Party 
member. This we describe in our subsequent Chapter XII., entitled 
“ The Good Life ”. 


The Purging of the Pailij 

In addition to this perpetual Party “ cleansing ” in detail, the entire 
membership, the whole of the miUions, are periodically subjected, one by 
one, to a simultaneous public inquisition into their individual character 
and conduct, with the intention and result of eliminating, even by the 
hundred thousand, those who are deemed unworthy of retention in the 
Party. 

Of these systematic and simultaneous Party purgings there have 
already been several. The first was made on Lenin’s suggestion 111 1921, 
“ when the Party consohdated its ranks at the time of the transition to 
the New Economic Policy ” ; and some 250,000 members and candidates 
— about one-third of the then total — were excluded.^ This first Party 
purging was followed in the subsequent years by a series of partial measures. 
Thus, in 1924, there was a systematic testing of the members and candi- 
dates in all the cells not engaged in productive industry, then comprising 
about one-fourth of the Party membership ; and of this number about 60 
per cent were expelled from the Party. In 1926 there was a similar but 
less complete testing of the cells in the villages, with numerous exclusions, 
A complete re-registration of members was made in 1927, when some 
46,000 — chiefly persons guilty of “ deviation ” from the General Line — 
were quietly dropped. The second complete Party purging, mainly 
directed against industrial malingerers or persons of disgraceful conduct, 
together with those who had neglected or refused to carry out the Party 
policy, was decided on at the November plenum of the Central Committee 
in 1928, and undertaken in 1929, on the inauguration of the first Five- 
Year Plan and the campaign for the development of the collective farms ; 
when the exclusions numbered over 100,000, or nearly one-tenth of the 
whole. The third purging of the Party took place in the first year (1933) 
of the struggle for the Second Five-Year Plan, when about a quarter of a 
million, or one-eighth of the whole, were removed from the membership 

^ The Control Comnnssion was established . . . m 1920, when it became evident that 
conununists in important positions were beoommg mvolved in actions that oompiomised 
their political principles. At first a communist convicted of taking bribes, of drunkenness 
or of misuse of power would bo summarily shot. But when the promulgation of the New 
Economic Policy greatly increased the number of communists who were activelj concerned 
m the management of trade and mdustry, and so put additional temptations m their 
way, the eaihcr method of summary disciplme was abandoned m favour of a judgment 
pronounced in the Party court, the Control Commission. The first act of this unique 
commission was to require all members of the Party to apply for re-rcgistration Every 
one of its 600,000 members had therefore to submit to an investigation before he was 
readmitted to the Party. In this way more than 250,000 members eonsideied to be of 
the arrivist and careerist type lost their Party ticket m 1921. timee then the watch kept 
by the Control Commission and the periodical clcansmgs of the Party have been considered 
the surest way of countering the changed psychology and outlook of members ” (After 
Lemn, by Michael Parbman, 1924, p. 63). 
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roll. This “ third Party purging ”, so the Central Committee of the Party 
declared, “ must he thoroughly organised ... its main intention must 
be directed to improving the qualitative composition of the organisation. 
Only those comrades can remain m the Party who are wholly devoted to 
the working class : who places the interests of commimism and the Party 
above everything."’ 

The special features of the purge of 1933 appear to have been (o) the 
attention paid to ensuring that every member should have a competent 
knowledge of the Party programme and the most important decisions, so 
as to bo able to explain them to the non-Party masses : (In) the strict 
examination, in “ the nuclei attached to the noii-productivc under- 
takings of the conduct of those who " abuse the Party po.sition for 
personal ends, embezzlement, nepotism, careerism, bureaucratic attitude 
towards the masses ” ; and (<), m the rural districts, tlic sharp scrutiny 
of the way each member ‘‘ is fighting for the . . . fulfilling of tlie obliga- 
tions of the collective farms . . . against the kulalc and Ins agents ”, and 
“ how he IS protecting the socialist common property ", especially on the 
sovkhosi and the koUchosi. But it was recognised by the Party authori- 
ties. apparently for the first time, that not every one of the three million 
members and candidates could successfully deinonstrotc a complete 
understanding of Marxism ; and many were relegated to a new category of 
subordinate connection with the Party, under the designation of “ sym- 
patluser.s ". “ It not infrequently happens reported Piavda, “ that a 
comrade, although he may be personally quite loyal to the soviet power, 
as a Party member may damage the movement m practice, even without 
willing it. if he is not yet in a position to lead the collective peasants or 
the non-Paity workers m the interests of the Party. Hero is the case, 
not of a Party member, but of a comrade who sympathises with the 
Party. Such sympathising comrades often hasten to ]oin the organisa- 
tion, not imderstandmg that there is a difierence between a comrade who 
wishes to help the Party, and a Party member, who must possess the 
neces.sary preparation m order to be able to lead the non-Party masses 
under the slogans of the Party.” ^ 

How IS so huge an operation as the individual testing and examination 
of more than three million members carried out ’ The whole purging 
is conducted under a Central Cleansmg Commission, specially appointed 
by the Central Committee, which forms cleansing commissions for each 

1 “ The Party purging in the USSR ”, Pravda, December 12, 1932, summarised in 
I ntermlinnal Press Correspondence, December 15, 1932 , Civic Training in Sonet Russia, 
by S. N Harper, 1929, pp. 2U-21 (a previous aceount) ; many reference!, m iloscow Daily 
yens dining May and June 1933 may be referred to. An illuminating address by L. M. 
Kag.in(i\i<h to a meeting of active Party members at Moscow on May 27, 1933, was 
published (ill English) undci the title Purging the Patty (Cooperative Publishing Society 
of Toil igii Workers, iloscou, 1933, 32 pp.). A fuller account will be found in Rohheiik 
Verifitah'in and Purging of the Party Ranks, by E. Yaroslavsky (Moscow, 1933, 66 pp , 
baiii" laililislicr). This gives, for each year, 1921-1932, the statistics of reernitmg, resigna- 
tions and 1 \pulsions ; and also, for 1905, and for each year 1917-1932, the percentage of 
workeis, peasants and others m the membership. 
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ESFSR province and each of the smaller republics, consisting of half a 
dozen tried and trusted members of long standing. These provincial 
commissions appoint district cleansing commissions of three membej's each . 
If the Party membership in a given district is less than bOO, these district 
commissions take direct charge of the cleansing. If the memborsiiip is 
more than 600, the district commission appoints cell or nucleus com- 
missions, also of three members each, who must be of at least seven years’ 
standing, and never having belonged to any other Party, or to any of the 
former factions within the Party. Factories employing 2000 or more 
Party members have their own cleansing commissions, similar in functions 
to tlie district commissions, and settmg up separate commissions for 
departments or branches. These commissions choose their own chairmen, 
who have to be approved by the provincial commission. Before the 
general cleansing starts, the members of the district cleansing commission 
must go through their own cleansing at open meetings of the cells or 
nuclei to which they belong, together with any members of the public 
who choose to attend the meetings taking place before members of the 
provincial commission. Similarly, members appointed to the nucleus 
cleansing commissions have to go through their own cleansing before 
members of the district cleansing commissions at public meetings of their 
own nuclei. The cleansing commissions may decide on Party expulsion, 
transfer of members to candidature, or from candidature to the new 
category of sympathisers. They have no right to I'omovc people from 
employment, or to sliift them from one employment to another. 

A widespread campaign was, in the spring of 1933, ordered throughout 
the newspaper press and at public meetings, in order to make the whole 
population, and not merely the Party raemlierslnp. aware of the objects 
and methods of the testing and purging. The testing, according to the 
formal instructions of the Parly congiess 111 1928. and of tlie central com- 
mission in 1929, takes place in public, in the jucsenee, not. only of each 
member’s immediate colleagues, but also, as it is expressly required, 
“ openly before non-Party workers or the poor-peasant village masses ”, 
Anyone may put questions to the member " on the stand "’, as to anything 
relating to Ins duties as a member; including, tlicrefore. Ins knowledge 
and his oiiinions on “ Marxism ” ; his attitude towanls current “ devia- 
tions ”, left or right ; his “ activeness ”, whethci' m tasks impo.scd on him, 
or in his daily work, or in voluntary social duties ; Ins zeal and per- 
formances as a “ sliock-brigador ” ; even on his irregularity of attendance 
at Party meetings ; his obedience to Party decrees and decisions ; his 
work on committees or commissions, or as member of a “fraction”; 
and, last, but by no means least, on alleged unconformity between his 
manner of life or personal behaviour and “ communist ethics "’. It 
should be added that the Central Commission, “ liaving ])rcsente(l every 
member of the Party with definite demands in respect of his moral level, 
his connection with the masses, his active participation in the work of the 
Party, in the construction of socialism, etc.”, went on, in 1929, to “ ofier 
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a warning against distorting the testing into a trivial and captious burrow- 
ing into the Party member’s private life ” — a warning which, it is to be 
feared, is never likely to be scrupulously observed by every one of the 
50,000 crowds before which the two or three million members have in- 
dividually to submit tliemselves for examination. It should, however, be 
said that there is a wide range of graduated penalties for those found guilty 
of one or other grade of imperfection or delinquency. Expulsion from 
the Party, with or without criminal prosecution or future exclusion from 
respon.sible public employment, is reserved for serious offenders. Others 
may be suspended from membership for a term of a few months or a year, 
or relegated to the lower grade of candidates, or merely have their period 
of probation extended. Otliers, again, may be found to fall short, not in 
character or conduct, but merelj' m knowledge of Marxist doctrines, or 
in ability to expound soviet policy to the non-Party masses ; and these 
may either be relegated to the new category of sympathisers, or only be 
directed to attend the educational cl.asses organised by the Party. Every 
decision regarding a Party member must be concisely ‘‘ motivated ”, and 
the minute has to be accompanied by documentary evidence of the charges 
brought against the member. Membership cards must not be taken away 
from those expelled until the expulsion has been approved by the district 
cleansing commission.^ Moreover, there is, from every local decision, an 
effective right of appeal within one month ; or, more correctly, to a 
rehearing, before a higher tribunal, and this appeal may bo pursued, 
without payment of any fees, right up to the Central Cleansing Commission 
at Moscow. In fact, the final decision lies nominally with the ensuing 
All-Union Congress of the Communist Party, which may be appealed to 
if the decision of the Central Cleansing Commission is unsatisfactory. 

We may conclude this account of the purgings by a few scenes from 
that of 1933, as reported in the new.spapors. “ About 1500 Moscow Com- 
munists have already gone through the Party cleansing since the beginning 
of the month, and a similar number in Leningrad, according to the latest 
reports. The cleansing has roused the masses of Party members and of 
non-Party people to greater political activity and study. 

“ Among the first to go tlirough the cleansing were the local leaders. 
In Moscow, for example, tlie political secretaries of province, city and 

^ Instructions of the Central Cleansing Commission, in Moscow Daily News, May 22, 

1933 

These instructions were ratified by the followmg paragraph in the Party Rules of 

1934 ‘ By periodic decisions of the Central Committee . . . purgings are held for the 
systematic cleansing of the Party of class-alien and hostile elements ; double-dealers who 
deceive the Party and who conceal their real views from it, and wlio disrupt the policy 
of the Parti* , overt and covert violators of the iron di.scipline of the Party and of the 
state ; degenerates who have coalesced with bourgeois elements : careerists, self-seekers 
and bureaiuratisod elements, morally degraded persons who by their improper conduct 
lower the dignity of the Party and besmirch the banner of the Party ; passive elements 
who do not fulfil the duties of Party members, and who have not mastered the programme, 
the rules and the most important decisions of tho Party ” (Rules, I. 9 ; p. 695 of Socialism 
Viclorious, 1934). 
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district Party committees passed through the cleansing at open meetings 
of their organisations. 

“ The cleansing commission for province and city leaders consists of 
Knorin, Chairman of the Moscow Cleansing Commission , Stasova, one 
of the oldest members of the Bolshevik Party and an associate of Lenin, 
now internationally known for her activity in the International Labour 
Defence ; and Piatnitsky, known for his work in the Communist Inter- 
national. 

“ The political secretaries of the district committees of the Party 
passed the cleansing at factory meetings.” ^ 

At Moscow, for instance, “ m the meeting hall of the Society of Old 
Bolsheviks ”, two of the most venerated members went on the stand, 
before taking up their duties as members of the district cleansing eom- 
mission. “ The entire cleansing commission of Moscow province, headed 
by Knorin, presided. Knorin opened the meeting by stating that the 
life and political activity of the two appointees are well known to all 
present. . . . Knorin thereupon declared that the meeting had not been 
called to hear the biographies of the two Old Bolsheviks who had to go 
through the cleansing, but in order to find out whether the society had 
any objection. ... A member of the society, Bnisiaii, took the floor and 
declared he did not believe anyone would have any objection to raise. . . . 
After several other members of the society had spoken, the chairman 
asked whether anyone still had any objections to raise. The reply was a 
unanimous ' No ’. ‘In this case we can consider Comrades Smidovich and 
Samoilovich as having passed the cleansing,’ announced the chairman.” * 


“ The Cleansing starts at Moskvoshvei 

“ There was great excitement the other day at Moskvoshvei No. 3 
Clothing Factory. ‘ We are beginmng the chistka [Party cleansing] 
to-day,’ I was told in the factory Party office. The first to be questioned 
was Bugacheva, secretary of the Party cell. She came into the office 
while we were talking, dressed in black skirt and white blouse. ‘ Look 
how she dressed up,’ someone commented. ‘ Watch out, don't be 
cleansed.’ We all smiled. She blushed. 

“ The workers of the second and fourth floor mot in the dining-ioom to 
listen to the report on the purpose of the cleansing and to participate in it. 

1 Moscow Daily News, June 10, 1933 

2 Ibid. May 30, 1933. 

The Society of Old Bolahovike was an nnofiicial social oiganisation open to all Party 
members whoso membership dated from before 1917 It had excellent prcrai^cs asoigned 
for its use, and was long a pleasant club in which pre-rovolutionary memories -ncre revived 
and exchanged. Latterly its steadily ageing mcmber.ship shoued .signs of dc\ eloping 
into a coterie not always in sympathy with modern decisions on policy of tlic Cenlial Com- 
mittee, which naturally came to include an increasing proportion of Party meinbeis who 
had grown up since 19i7. Possibly in order to prevent its becoming a centre of perpetual 
criticism, the society, and also the similar society of Old Exiles, were summarily dissolved 
by the Central Committee in 1935. 
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“ ‘ Let me speak, let me speak,’ insisted a tall girl with a red kerchief 
around her lieacl. ‘ We liave some Party members on our floor who don’t 
care a bit for our department. If a maclunc gets out of order or some- 
thing happeuis, they don't p.iy any attention. On the other hand, we 
have some Party members who raise hell when anything interferes with 
production. These keep uiJ the good record of our department, but the 
others I think should be cleansed out. They care only for themselves. 
A good Party member should care for all of us, for our department and 
for the whole factory.’ 

'■ Her statement was greeted mth applause. During the discussion 
the district cleansing commission arrived and was given a rousing ovation. 

“ The chairman called upon Bugacheva to tell her story, to explain 
how long she had been in the Party and what she is doing as a Party 
member. Everybody listened attentively. 

‘‘ ‘ I was born in 1886 in the viUage m Pskov district. My father was a 
poor peasant. In 1903 1 was married and soon ran away with my husband 
to Moscow. At first I worked as a servant in the houses of the rich. 
You don't know what it meant to be a servant under the regime of the 
tsars. I was unable to stand it very long and went to work in a tailor 
shop. In 1912 1 joined the union. 1 learned quite a bit. Dur'mg the 
war I learned still more. In 1917 I joined the Party. During the 
October days I participated in the struggle m the Krasnaya Presnya 
district Later on I was elected a member of the district soviet. AVas a 
member of the control commission of the soviet. AVas sent to work by 
the Party to different institutions. 

“ ‘ Since 1928 1 am back in the tailor shop. First as a machine worker. 
Kow working as Party secretary on the fourth floor. Our floor carried 
out the production plan 119 per cent. This month we expect to exceed 
this figure. There is no ‘ brak ’ on our floor. The loan went over big. 
I may say that our department is one of the leading in the factory. Don’t 
know what else I may tell you. Better ask questions,’ 

“ The chairman stood up. 

“ ‘ Does anybody want to ask any questions or does anybody want to 
say anything about Bugacheva ? ’ 

Several hands were raised. A non-Party worker was given the 

floor. 

“ ‘ I have known Natalia Bugacheva for several years. She is one 
of the best communists we have in our factory. If you ask her a question, 
whether political or on production, she will always explain in detail and 
in such language that we non-Party workers can understand. During 
the loan campaign she used to come to the factory at seven in the morning 
and remained in the factory till eleven at night. I wish others would 
take an example from her.’ 

Another stood up. 

‘ I <‘im secretary of the factory MOPR. Last year Bugacheva won 
some money in the MOPR lottery, but when I informed her about it she 
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refused to take the money and donated it back to the MOPR. It is 
not the money part that 1 want to mention, but the fact that Buga- 
cbeva acted in tliis ease as s])c always does, as an example to other 
workers. She is worthy of the honour of being a member of the Bolslievik 
Party.’ 

“ ‘ We are not asking for praise, wc want criticism of Bugaeheva,'’ 
declared the chairman. 

“ ‘ But we can't say anything wrong about her,’ shouted a red-liaired 
girl. She was siipjjorted with applause. An old Party worker iook the 
floor. 

'■ ‘ I have known Bugaeheva from the first day she came to our 
factory. At that time we liad a group of Right-wingers and Trotskyitcs 
on the fourth floor. We sent her to that floor. She fought them, 
annihilated them. Prom a backward department, always lagging, she 
led it to the front, over-fulfilling the production plan. She always carried 
out successfully the work entrusted to her. 1 know^ I can recommend 
her in the name of the whole factory as a good Bolshevik Party member.’ 
Thunderous applause. 

“ The chairman got up again. ‘ This is a very serious business. The 
Party wants to weed out all who arc in the Party but really don’t belong 
there. There are many weaklings, many tw’o-faced people who arc trying 
to misuse the trust put in them by the Party. We call upon tlie non- 
Party workers to disclose all these things among the Parly members. 
Wc want to know all the bad things even about good Party members. 
To-day wo hear only praises. Isn’t there anyone who wants to say any- 
thing against Bugaeheva ? ’ 

“ ‘ No ! No ! ’ came a chorus of voices. 

“ The commission discussed the matter for a few minutes and the 
chairman announced the decision : 

“ ‘ We consider Bugaeheva worthy of membership in the All-Union 
Communist (Bolshevik) Party.’ Again thunderous applauses shook the 
hall. The meeting was declared closed and almost everybody ru.shed to 
the platform to shake hands with the excited Bugaeheva. The first Party 
member at Moskvoshvei No. 3 had come through the ‘ chistka ’ 
(cleansing).” ^ 

A CULPRIT EXPOSED 

“ The Party cleansing is taking place in the engineers’ and udarniks’ 
dining-room in the Kalinin (Praise) Cutting-Tool Plant. . . . Darting a 
sharp, hurried glance at the microphone that is to carry all his words to 
thousands of listeners-in throughout the Moscow province, Gorache v Ix'gms 
to speak. He holds himself calmly, even jokes a bit. But one is instantly 
aware that he has thought over carefully beforehand every word that he 
is saying now. He speaks slowly and weighs each word before it leaves 
* Moscow Daily News, June 3, 1933. 
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his mouth. . . . ‘ I was the son of a fitter who later quit his trade and 
sold fish for 20 years. After the October Revolution he opened up a 
hardw.ire stand m the Danilov market.’ 

Oorachev is goimj! to be honest and straightforward. He will tell 
fi-ankly everything of the past ‘ But why did you hide your social 
origin when you entered the Party ? ' interrupts Sakhat-Muratov, a 
Turkoman, the chairman of the cleansing commission. ‘ Wliy did you 
write in the application you filled out before entering tlie Party that you 
were the sou of a worker ^ ' 

“• ‘ Oh yes, a mistake crept in there,’ says Gorachev. ‘ I sliould have 
written worker-trader " ’ Everybody laughs. 

■ After a cross-fire of questions, the audience learns that, for lading 
his social origin during the 1929 cleansing, the cleansing commission had 
deemed it necessary to keep him in a lower position for five years. But 
Gorachev does not like lower positions. After wandering from factory to 
factory looking for the best job, he finally lands at the Praise, where he 
secures the important post of secretary of the factory trade union committee. 

‘‘ How did Gorachev hold down this position 1 Several of the workers 
get up to speak . . . One tells of the incident when Morozov, technical 
director, rudely upbraided and discharged the lathe hand Chernov because 
he forgot to turn off the motor on his lathe one day. It was a secret to 
no one that Morozov repeatedly a.ssumed a haughty attitude towards the 
workers. The factory paper and social opinion m the plant rose in defence 
of Chernov. But despite this, Gorachev backed up Morozov in discharging 
Chernov. 

■■ Another speaker reveals the curious method of giving out premiums 
that was sanctioned by Gorachev, Wlien on the fifteenth annivensary 
of the October Revolution premiums were granted to the best udarmks 
in the Praise plant, thanks to the ‘ blessing ’ of Gorachev, premiums were 
given to 30 members of the engineering and technical staff and . . . one 
worker ' 

“ ‘ He did not protect the intere.sts of the workers,’ said another, ‘ but 
protected, instead, the interests of his own pockets.’ The funds ,of the 
factory trade union committee were a ‘ mutual aid society ’ for Go lachev 
and his cronies. Loans that were not returned, and thefts, were ©art of 
the heritage that was received from Gorachev by the stafli of thif trade 
union committee. Six thousand roubles were squandered in a shorjt time 
by him A significant portion of this sum went directly into his pepekets. 

■ ■ Here is an example of how Gorachev managed the trade union nijoney. 
He was tired. He decided to take a rest. So he got a hospital biiUletin' 
and wimt to a sanatorium as a sick man. As a sick worker is entitled to 
his wages in the Soviet Union during the period of his illness, Gorachev 
received Ins money. But tins was not enough. On coining back, he took 
a vacation for himself. This was enough, it would seem ? No ' In 
addition, he took a large sum of money for an unused vacation. Semenov, 
a worker in the trade union organisation, gets up and says that no decision 
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was passed by the trade union committee ratifying the giving of any . . . 
money for unused vacation to Gorachcv. . . . ‘ I was finally removed 
from my post for mismanagement,’ says Gorachcv. . . . 

“ Gorachev got married. Now getting married is a big event. One 
ought to celebrate it properly. But to celebrate properly one iieedb a 
bountiful feast with plenty of good things to eat. ... So Gorachev gets 
one of the factory trucks one night, goes down to the store, and piles into 
the truck a small mountain of cookies, apples, sugar, butter, candy. 

“ The factory [news] paper caught him red-handed, and after a long 
denial Gorachev finally confessed to his guilt. He was relieved of his 
position of secretary of the factory trade union committee and sent to 
work on the production fine at a lathe. 

“ But Gorachev, as we have seen, does not like lower po.sitions. And 
a short while later we sec a new figure : Gorachcv — assistant personnel 
manager of the milling cutter department. His Party job is a Comsomol 
organiser. . . . ‘ Here,’ admits Gorachev, ‘ my leadership was not 
efficient.’ 

“ ‘ That’s not quite correct,’ says a Comsomol. ‘ You didn’t give us 
any leadership at all.’ Others get up and put the finishing touches to the 
portrait of Gorachev, as the careerist, cheat, self-supplier, squanderer of 
trade union funds. 

“ When Gorachev steps down from the stand two and a half hours 
later, he is no longer smihng. His career is ended. Once more he is 
sent back to the production line. This time he will stay there . . . until 
he becomes a difEcrent man.” ^ 

The Results of the 1933 Piiigiug 

The “ Party Cleansing ” of 1933 was practically completed before the 
opening of the ycventeciith Party Congress, to which one of the two vice- 
presidents of the Sovnarkom reported its results. He described its special 
objects, therein diflferiug from previous “ cleansings ”, as the discovery 
of (1) the extent to which the members, admittedly loyal in theory, were 
still actively taking part as " fighters at the front of socialist construc- 
tion ” ; and (2) the degree in which such members were intellectually 
equipped to explain to the non-Party masses the Marx-Lemn-Staliii faith 
that they held. True to soviet custom, Rudzutak found much for out- 
spoken criticism. He complained that, in many cases, the local Party 
orgamsation had failed to maintain contact with their individual members. 
Party education was far from adequate. The directives and decisions of 
the Central Committee were often neglected, or else acted on m a formal 
and lifeless way. The percentage of members expelled by decision of the 
district and primary cleansing commissions was 17, whilst 6-3 per cent 
more had been reduced to the new grade of sympathisers. These per- 
centages would be somewhat reduced after the hearing of the appeals. 

1 Moaam Daxly News, September 3, 1933. 
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Leningrad and Moscow had the smallest averages of exclusions, at 12-7 
and 13-6 per cent ; whilst Bast Siberia had no less than 25-2 per cent ; 
the Urals, ’iS-l per cent ] Odessa, 21'9 per cent ; the Far Eastern, 21-9 
per cent ; and Karelia, 20-3 per cent.^ 

The Internal Reorganisation of 1931 

In the course of the year 1934, following the decision of the Seven- 
teenth All-Union Congress of the Party upon proposals presented by L. M. 
Kaganoidcli,® considerable alterations were made in the administrative 
structure of the central Party authority. The Central Control Com- 
mission of the Party ® was reappointed, but under the new name of Com- 
mission of Part}' Control, and with a membership reduced to 61, whilst 
its functions were, as we iiiidcrstand it, very largely transformed. Whilst 
retaining its duty of continuous supervision of the whole Party member- 
ship, and the iiive.stigation of all complaints and accusations against 
individual members, it ceased to act in close conjunction with the Workers’ 
and Peasants' Inspection, which has hitherto been represented by an officer 
of the standing of a People’s Commissar in the several Sovnarkoms of the 
USSK, the constituent republics and the autonomous republics. All these 
were, 111 the course of the year, simply abolished, whilst the work of the 
specially commissioned juries of inspection and enquiry was transferred 
to the trade union organisation, imder the All-Unioii Central Committee 

1 See Rudzutak’o report in Noscow Daily News, February 6, 1934. 

® See the lengthy cxpo.-.ition in Noscow Daily Sews, Janiinry 0 to 10, 1034 , also 
Foiward to the hecond Fu'c-Yeai Plan of horialist Comiruction — the Resolution of the X VII 
Party Conference (JIo^cow, 1931. 40 pp ). 

® The Central Control Coninii!,-,ion, established by Lenin in 1920, had increased steadily 
in magnitude and inllnence Its memlxibhip giew from 7 in 1922 to 50 in 1023, to 131 
in 1925, to 163 in 1926, and to 195 in 1927. Smee 1927 it has remained at about 200. 
These carefully elio-cn members do not hold office m conferences or committee.'!, but 
attend all Party meetings as obseivers, reportmg to an executive committee of about 25 
members, n hich is responbible to a plenary meeting held m Moscow every four months. 

At the Partj' Congress in 1933 Stalin gave the following account of the Commission, 
and reason for the change. '* As for the Central Control Commission, it is well known 
that it was set up primarily, and mainly, for the purpose of averting a split in the Party. 
You know that at one time there leally was a danger of a split in the Paity. You know 
that the Central Control Commission and its orgaiiibations succeeded m averting the 
danger of a split. Now theie is no longer any danger of a split But theic is an impera- 
tive need for an organisation that could concentrate its attention mainly on the woik of 
supervising the fulfilment of the decisions of the Party and of its Central Committee. 
The only organisation that could fulfil this function is a Commission of Party Control of 
the Cential Committee of the CPSU workmg on the instructions of the Party and of its 
Central Committee and having its representatives m the districts, who will be independent 
of the local organisations. It goes without saying that such a responsible organisation 
must wield great authoiity And in older that it may wield sufficient authority, and in 
erder that it may bo able to take proceedings against any responsible worker, including 
memlicrs of the Central Coinmiitee, who has committed any misdemeanour, the members 
of this Commission must be elected and dismissed only by the sujirome organ of the Partj', 
VIZ the Party Congress. There cannot be any doubt that such an organisation will bo 
quite callable of securmg the control of the fulfilment of the decisions of the central organs 
of the Partj' and of tightenmg up Party disciplme ’’ [Report to Seventeenth Parly Congress 
on the WorL of the Central Committee of the CPSU, by Josef Stalm, Moscow, 1935, pp. 93-94). 
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of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). In place of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection in the several Sovnarkoms, there was established, as we have 
already described, a new Commission of Soviet Control for the whole 
USSR, nominally appointed by and directly responsible to the Sovnarkom 
of the USSR as a whole. For the first appointment of this central Com- 
mission of Soviet Control of the USSR Sovnarkom, the All-Union Congress 
of the Communist Party took upon itself to nominate the entire member- 
ship of 70, from tried and trusted Party members. It is with this body, 
in substitution for the abolished Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, that 
the reorganised central Commission of Party Control acting for the Com- 
munist Party will act in the closest concert. We understand that, whilst 
the information obtained will be at the disposal of both sides, the division 
of duties will be the following ; Any changes required in the constitutional 
organisation, or in the personnel of the various ofiices, will be made, 
formally, by the appropriate authority m the soviet hierarchy, from the 
USSR Sovnarkom down to the villdge soviet. On the other hand, any 
disciplinary action against Party members as such, and the issue to them 
of any necessary directives ”, will be matters for the Commission of 
Party Control, acting for the Commumst Party. 

But the most important change in the new arrangements is not so 
much in the manner in which any necessary action will be formally taken, 
as in the reorganisation of what has gradually become an extensive array 
of central departments of the Communist Party itself. What we may 
describe as the internal ollice administration of the Communist Party has 
been completely transformed. The recent extensive developments of 
“ policy sections ” (pohtotdeh) in the machine and tractor stations and 
collective farms, and at every railway or water-transport centre. 111 which 
possibly as many as 50,000 of the most zealous and active of the Party 
members are now employed, have made necessary a sweeping rearrange- 
ment of departmental administration. 

Under the Central Committee of the Communist Party and its two 
main committees there are now to be no fewer than nine separate depart- 
ments, namely, ( 1 ) the Agricultural Otdel, (2) the Industrial Otdel ; 
(3) the Transport Otdel ; (4) the Planning, Finance and ’Crude Otdel ; 
(5) the Political- Administrative Otdel ; (G) the Otdel of the Lcatling 
Centres , (7) the Otdel of Culture and Propaganda of Leninism, and two 
other “ sectors ” ; ( 8 ) the Administrative Sector ; and (9) a Sjiecial 
Sector not yet otherwise designated. In May 1935 the Otdel of Culture 
and Propaganda of Lemuism was subdivided into five branches, namely, 
(a) the Otdel of Party Propaganda and Agitation ; ( 6 ) the Otdel of the 
Press and the Publishing Houses ; (c) the Otdel of Schools and Univer- 
sities ; [d) the Otdel of Educational Work, dealing with libraries, clubs, 
sport organisations, radio, cinemas, theatres and authorship ; and (c) the 
Otdel of Scientific and Technical Inventions and Discpveiies. All tliese 
departments are to be accommodated at the enlarged Moscow offices of 
the Communist Party. 
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The Party’s departments in the provinces are being reorganised along 
similar lines. Under the Party Committees of the republics and lesser 
anthnnties, there will be, in each case, six separate departments, namely, 
(]) the Agricultural Otdel ; (-) the Transport and Industrial Oldel ; (3) 
the Soviet Trade Otdel ; (4) the Otdel of Culture and Propaganda of 
Lemmsm , (5) the Otdel of the leading Party organs (cities and rayons) ; 
and (6) a Special Sector. The existing secretariats under the oblast or 
krai Party Committees and those under the various Executive Committees 
of 'the Party m the constitnont and autonoTnom republics will be abebsbed •, 
and only two secretaries in each case will be allowed ‘‘ All (questions 
which require discussion must be raised direct in the bureaux, and the 
working out of practical problems must be entrusted not to .special com- 
missions. but to the heads of departments, and to the responsible workers 
in the soviet, trade umon, cooperative, comsomols and other organisa- 
tions.'’ 

The Party administrations in the rayons and smaller cities are being 
similarly reorganised, so that they may be directly concerned with the 
various branches of production. They are to be specifically and intimately 
connected mth the local Party organisation, such as the primaries and 
groups 111 the village soviets (selosoviets), collective farms (kolkhosi), and 
state farms (sovkhosi) , and ivith all the “ policy sections ” that are in 
the field (politotdeli). 

Instead of the otdeli hitherto existing under the rayon Party com- 
mittees (raycom) and those (gorcom) of all but the largest cities, there arc 
to be appointed responsible travelling instructors or organisers, w'ho are 
to be ea officio members of the raycom or gorcom ; and who are each to be 
attached to a group of primary Party organisations, where they are 
expected to deal with all branches of the Party work, whether cultural, 
pohtical propaganda, mass agitation, organisation, etc. It will be for 
the secretary and lus deputy or assistant to control and. supervise tire 
work of these travelling instructors or organisers, their distribution in the 
field, and the carrying out of the instructions given to them.^ 

What IS the motive and intention, or the governing idea, behind those 
sweeping measures of what we might at first sight regard as essentially 
office reorganisation ? As we understand it, the reform is intended to 
set up, from one end of the USSR to the other, a double system of inspira- 
tion, direction, inspection, criticism, and especially of continuous “ check 
up ” of the actual putting in operation of all the various decrees and 
“ directives ” of the Soviet Government. The student of political science 
will be interested to trace, in this reorganisation, the proposed cstablish- 

1 Wo gather that, at the outlet, the work of the two oommissioiib will he eairicj on m 
28 specially demarcated divisions of the USSR. Theic seem to have been appointed, as 
a start, 2J divisional oificers of the Commission of Soviet Control and 11 of the Commission 
of Party Control. In 6 of these divisions there are to be offieers of both eoinmissions ; 
in 6 others only officers of the Commission of Party Control ; and m the other 22 only 
officers of the Com nils non of Soviet Coiitiol. There is to ho an organised office in each 
division, and perhaps more than one, to which complaints may be sent. 
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ment not of one but of two separate centralisations. The USSR Rov- 
narkom of People’s Commissars, with its elaborate hierarchy of so^■lets 
from the All-Unioii Con<rress clovra to the solosoviet of the village ; and 
its corresponding hierarchy of departments, federal or piovincial, undied 
or non-unified, all subject to the new Commission of Soviet Control, 
represents the Temporal Power. Henceforth there will bo. alongside this 
Temporal Power, another hierarchy, equally penetrating and ubiquitous ; 
headed by the new Commission of Part)' Control , directed not fiom the 
Moscow Kremlin but from the adjacent central olHces of the Communist 
Party ; having no statutory or other legal authority , and u.sing only its 
influence on the miiirls of the Party members. Nearly one-half of all 
these Party members haiipen, indeed, to have been elected or appointed 
to most of the key positions of either the local or the central government. 
Provision is made, 111 a way which we do not doubt will be successful, for 
consistent unity m the decrees and tbrectives emanating from either of 
these parallel authorities ; and for complete harmony in the action taken.^ 


The Comsoinols 

Second in importance only to the Communist Party itself, is its multi- 
form junior organisation headed by the “ All-Union Leninist Communist 
League of Youth ’’ (YCL), which we shall refer to under its common 
appellation of Comsoinols.^ This latter is an entirely voluntary body of 
some five millions of young people between fourteen and twcnt\'-lhree, 
with ail e.vtension of term for those elected to office, and (as considrants 
merely) for sucli others as may be locally desired. 

Perhaps the most striking feature is the magnitude of the growth and 

^ The political science -jludciit cannot Imt be reraimU'd of Aufru‘,li.' t'oniic's jnoposala 
for the establishment ol a “Spiritual Power”, devoid of any ’ authontt ”, parallel 
with the whole eorps of oiriciah of the Government, having all the authoiity ’ in their 
hands Wo must point out, however, that Comte’s Spiiitiial J'owcr. though excluding all 
reference to the supernatnial, was to be a hierarchy in the old eerie ■-iastieal sense of the 
word, wholly directed and appointed from above The Communist Paity of the USSR, 
however great and far-reaching may lie its coi’iioratc influence, is, as tve have explained, 
itself dependent on the whole body of its members, who vote m their piimaiu-. and their 
Parly groups, and in tho rayon committees, right up to tho AU-Union Congioss of the 
Communist Party, wliieh acts as a final Couil of Appeal and can at any time change tho 
whole policy 

’ Wo have found the fullest account in English of tho Comsoinols in Profo-.sor S. N. 
Harper’s Civic 2'iainaig in Soviet Rud'na (1929) and Making Bolthmks (1931), on mIiioIi 
wo have drawn freely In Plate of Profit, by Harry E Waul (1933), ineulcntalh allords a 
vivid account of tho spiiit manifested by the Comsoinols Seo also Die Jitgcml in Son jet- 
russland, by Klaus Jlehncrl, Berlin, 1932, tzanslnted as Youth in Sonrt Ilni^in. 1933; 
and New il/uids New Men, by Tliomas Woody, 1932. The Rules of the All-riiiim Li iiinist 
League of Youth (m Russian), a booklet of which over a million copies have been issued, 
gives incciso details Descriptions of meetings and otliei ]noceedings of the ( ’omsoiiiols 
are frequently given in the Komsomol Piatda (in Russian), the pimcipal oigan of the 
organisation, and less frequently (in English) in the Moscow Daily News A (Russian) 
pamphlet. The Cell in the Kolkhos . Days and (forks of the Suviukhinsk Cell of the YCL, 
by S. Kolesnichenko and T. Ussachev (published by Ogiz, Moscow, 1932), gives a vtvid 
description of successful work by tho Comsomol cell of a large collective farm. Similar 
publications dealing with the concerns of the organisation are innumerable. 
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the -width of development of this army of Comsomols. As long ago as 
1903, Lenin proposed and carried at the Social Democratic Party Con- 
ference a resolution recommending special party organisation among young 
men and women. In the following decade of industrial development the 
cotal number of young people employed in the ever-growing faetones rose, 
by the end of 1916, to what was for Eussia the large total of 300,000. 
During the revolutionary months of 1917 these 3 ’oung people, especially 
ill Moscow and Petrograd, spontaneously formed political groups of their 
own, which played a prominent part in the meetings and demonstrations. 
The various revolutionar}- sections sought to attach these 3 'outhful groups 
to themselves, but success lay with the Bokheviks, who, towards the end 
of 1917, were able to incorporate many of their members in the lied 
Guard. In October 1918 the first congre! 5 s of Bolshevik j'oiith organrsa- 
tions was held at Moscow, when 22,000 members wore represented, and 
the Communist League of Youth was formalh" instituted. At the second 
congress m 1919 the membership had risen to 96,000. The third congress 
in 1920 counted no fewer than 400,000, including manj- recruits from the 
peasantry. Down to this date the note had been that of active service 
on the military even more than on the political front. Now that victory 
had been achieved, the membership fell away. Then came the command 
for study ; study to fit themselves for membership of the Party, as well 
as active participation in industrial and political work ; and, as new 
duties, energetic assistance in the education of the younger children, on 
the one hand, and. on the other, the promotion of the young workmen’s 
interests on the economic front. 

The consolidation of the organisation, and also the inception of its 
extraordinarily wide growtli and varied development, may be dated from 
the fifth annual congress of 1922 with its institution of “ class pride ” 
and a Corasomol code of conduct. In all directions the organisation 
broadened out. Every form of communist training was developed and 
pursued ; the promotion of all healthy forms of recreation, from athletics 
to tlieatre-gomg ; every kind of intellectual study, from discussions and 
lectures to contributing to newspapers and publishing poems ; every 
branch of “ activeness ”, from “ liquidating illiteracy ” and clearing away 
rubbish, to joining “ shock brigades ” and taking part in “ cleansing 
raids ■’ for checking “ bureaucratism ”. By 1924 the membership, 
including candidates, had reached 632,000; by 1926, 1,612,372; by 
1927, 2,230,000. The lists were then more strictly scrutinised, but in 
1928 the membenship was reckoned at 2,000,000 ; and by 1935 it had 
risen to something like 5,500,000, one-third from the industries of the 
cities and two-thirds from the agricultural villages ; being approximately 
90 per cent of the total industrial youth, and 20 per cent of all the peasant 
youtli, of the entire USSB, about one-fourth of all the members being 
girls and 3 'oung women. 

The Comsomols adopt the pattern of organisation common throughout 
the US, SB. The whole membership is grouped in cells, formed not only 
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amoag the employees of factories and other industrial establishments, or 
of offices and institutions of all kinds, but also among the students enrolled 
111 the higher educational institutions, and among the young poo])le of the 
agricultural villages. The number of these eells in the USSR is now over 
100,000, a majority of them either in the kolkhosi or in the villages. Tlic.se 
cells are grouped geographically in districts (city or rayon), for which they 
elect district committees and officers. These district committees are, in 
the RSFSR and the Ukraine, united by provinces (oblast or krai), and 
elsewhere by the smaller five republics, each with its own committee and 
officers. These local committees send their officers every two years to an 
All-Union Conference at Moscow, specially for organisational purjioses, 
and in the alternate years they elect delegates from the membcrsliip to a 
still more imposing All-Union Congress, which is much more than a 
glorified picnic. This congress listens to elaborate speeches, passes 
resolutions and appoints a standing central committee by which the whole 
orgamsation is practically governed. So close is the parallelism with the 
organisation of the Communist Party that Comsomols who find themselves 
serving on mixed committees, or belonging to non-Party organisations or 
institutions, invariably form themselves unobtrusively into a " fraction ” 
or group, which decides a common policy, and is responsible to tlic Com- 
somol committee of the district or province in which the committee, 
organisation or institution works. At the lowest stage (the cell) the offices 
are all filled gratuitously, the personnel frequently changing, thus affording 
useful training to a large jiroportion of the junior membership, the duties 
being performed outside school or working hours. But already in the 
district committees and secretaryships the duties are sufficiently onerous 
to require the full-time service of one or more salaried officers 111 each 
case, and these become more numerous in the higher ranges of the 
organisation. These places are practically all filled from the ranks of the 
Comsomols themselves, but they tend to fall into the hands of the abler 
and more experienced of them. 

The reorganisation of the League of A'outh is to follow other lines 
than those of the Party itself. It was decided by the Comsoniol Central 
Executive Committee (June 18, 1935), and declared by A. V. Kosarev, the 
Comsomol secretary, on behalf of Stalin himself, that their corpoiate 
activity IS henceforth to be concentrated upon education — education of 
their own members, of the Pioneers, and of such workers, peasants and 
students as they can influence. Separate sub-committees are to direct the 
work among these several groups. The Comsomols are henceforth not to 
busy themselves so much with assisting production ; and, above all, they 
are not to coneern themselves about possible developments of the policy 
of the Party itself. 

Hitherto no express confession of faith has been called for from the 
young appheant for membership. For youthful workmen or peasants of 
poor parentage, no recommendations are required, and not even any period 
of probation, whilst there is no assumption that the applicant will have 
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had any political trainiug or experience. The children of middle peasants 
(serediiiaks), however, or of parents of any occupation reputed to be 
relatively wealthy, are not invited to join, nor are they, indeed, easily 
adiiiitli'd. whilst those of kulaks are usually refused. Young people 
employed in soviet institutions, and the children of such employees, and 
any others not of workmen or peasant parentage, are rcipiired to present a 
recommeiidanoii from a member of the Parly of two yeai's' Party standing, 
together with two recommendations from Comsomol mciiihcrs Young 
people who are the children of shopkeepers or other definitely “ bourgeois ” 
classes find some difficulty 111 joining, but ma}' be admitted on good Party 
recommendations, and (unlike other applicants) subject to six months’ 
probationary membership (the so-called candidates), during which they 
pay dues, attend meetings and participate in all activities except voting, 
and are watched and rcpoi-tcd on as to conduct, cLaracter, and civic 
activity ”. There is no attempt to mainlain m the Comsomol nicinbership 
a numerical preponderance of the industrial workmen. But the direction 
of the orgaiiisaiion is kept in the liands of the workmen and the kolkhos 
members, as well as secured to the Communist Party, by additional 
qualifications for holding office above the primary organ. Thus, the 
secretary of the district committee must anyhow be, not only a Comsomol 
of at least a year's standing, but also a Party member of a year's standing ; 
and if he is a peasant, he must have two years’ standing as a Comsomol, 
whilst, if he is one of the intelligentsia, he must be not only of three years’ 
standing as a Comsomol but also of two years’ standing as a Party member. 
For secretaryship of a provincial committee the required qualificalions 
are still more stringent, and also similarly differentiated, so as to put 
barriers 111 the way of all but avowed and tried communists of working- 
class parentage. 

The most important features of the Comsomol organisation are its 
educational purpose and the extent to which it disciplines its members. 
There is plainly no seeking to attract recruits under false pretences, or by 
any concealment of aims The “ tasks and duties of members of the 
YCL ” as laid down by the ninth All-Umon Congress, and embodied in 
the rules, expressly require that “ the Comsoiiioletz [member] must be 
worthy of the name of his great teacher [Lenin] , he must be the most 
“ energetic, honourable, daring fighter, supremely loyal to the revolution, 
and an example to all youth and all workers. Ho must work every day 
to enlist new members in the League. . . . TJie best members of the YCL 
will be admitted to the ranks of the Party. . . . The Comsomoletz fights 
persistently for the general line of the Party. He is obliged to study 
.systematically the teaching of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin. . . . He is a 
loj’al assistant to the Party in the .struggle for the socialist reconstruction 
of the national economy, and the industrialisation of the USSli. . . . 
Every Comsomoletz is obliged to equip himself with essential technical 
knowledge, to master a leading technique and to work systematically for 
the raising of his qualifications. . . . The Comsomoletz who works for 
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wages niTist be a member of a trade union and must take an active part 
in its work. . . . The Comsomoletz in the village is an organiser of the 
sociahst reconstruction of agriculture. He must work for the realisation 
of the great task of liquidating kiilakism. He must be an organiser and 
member of a kolkhos . . . and must work with all his energy for the 
strengthening of the union of the working class with the peasantiy. . . . 
For heroic self-sacrificirig struggle on the socialist construction front, the 
Comsomoletz is awarded the Order of the Labour Red Banner. . . . The 
Comsomoletz is an active worker on the cultural revolution front. He 
fights for the polytcchnicisation of the schools. He is an active physical 
culturist. He must be prepared at any moment to defend the Soviet 
Union with arms He must study mihtary matters — and master one 
form of mihtary discipline. . . . The YCL is the patron of the Red fleet 
and Red air force. . . . Every Comsomoletz must help the Pioneers to 
take part in socialist construction.” 

These higli and varied obligations of Comsomol membership are per- 
sistently enforced. “ Self-criticism ” is as constant a feature in the 
Comsomol cells and district orgamsatioiis as m every other form of soviet 
activity. The pressure of public opimon in the Comsomol cell is reinforced 
by frequent admonitions from the higher authorities of the organisation, 
and made still more effective by the Comsomol newspaper press, the 
principal organ of which is the Komsomol Ptavda published by the Com- 
somol Central Committee, which has a circulation running into many 
hundred thousands, from end to end of the USSR This Comsomol press, 
which includes literally hundreds of local and specialist journals, though 
edited and directed by salaried officers, is largely filled with unpaid con- 
tributions from the vast membership, m which the exuberant vitality and 
entliiisi.ism is as marked as the youthful fanaticism. 

Discipline is, however, also maintained within each cell by more direct 
means. Votes of censure 011 individual members, for breaches of rules or 
offences against communist ethics, are frequent. Many things that are 
not actually prohibited are ” bad form ” among Comsomols. Voluntary 
withdrawals of slack or unwilling members are common. Those who fail 
to attend meetings or participate in the activities of the body, or neglect 
to pay the ducs,^ are qiiickl}' dropped. Actual expulsions arc reported 
to be even more numerous than from the Communist Party itself, and 
mainly for similar grounds. “ Conduct unbecoming a Comsomol ”, if 
persisted in, may in itself lead to expulsion ; w'hilst habitual drunkenness 
or sexual looseness, and any form of behaviour deemed indecent or dis- 
graceful, will cert.ainly bo so punished. The requirements of " political 
literacy ” is insisted on. The young Comsomol must attend a ‘ political 

^ The Ci)msomol memhcrbhip dues are small, os many of the members are not jet 
self-buppoiliiig A common rate is one-halt of one pci lent of the monthlv uage Manj' 
arc excused on account- of poverty. Those oldei ones uho are also membcis ol the (Jom- 
munist Party pay dues only to the Party Thus the lestrioted money income of the 
Comsomols both necessitates and evokes a very large amount of individual service from the 
whole membershui, extending oven to unpaid orgamsmg and secretarial duties. 
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circle ” or a special school until he has acquired a knowledge of the main 
principles of Leninism ; and if after three years he is adjudged to be still 
“ politically illiterate ”, he will usually be removed from the membership 
roll> Nor may he neglect his share of “ political activeness Any 
member not performing a due amount of voluntary social service, in one 
or other form, is cautioned, reprimanded and eventually expelled. 

An effective expedient for continual guidance of the whole communist 
youth IS found in the frequent conferences and congresses. One of the 
authors' most vivid impressions was derived from attendance at a session 
of the seventh All-Union Conference of Comsomols. when 1200 young 
men and women, of many different races, leaders of Comsomol cells from 
all over the USSR, were brought to Moscow for eight days of strenuous 
attendance (varied by organised games, dances and visits to the opera) 
to be criticised and instructed by their own spokesmen and by di.stmguished 
academic professors and Party leaders. It was impossible not to be 
impressed with the enthusiasm and energy, the joy of new freedom and 
the eagerness for improvement of this exuberant youth. The official 
congratulations on tlicir really considerable achievements were inter- 
spersed with warnings that discussion on theoretic issues must not interfere 
with practical productive work, especially in shock brigades ; that they 
must not neglect the duty of answering the letters of the younger Pioneers ; 
and that the practice of passing resolutions in the exact terms of others 
that they had received was not calculated to secure respectful attention. 
It was not by such means that they had already been influential in raising 
the position of the Comsomols. Their adidce as to educational curriculum 
had been an important factor in such legislative reforms as the raising 
of the school-leaving age to fifteen ; the development of factory schools 
with three and a half hours’ theoretic instruction and three and a half 
hours' applied science and practical work for those joining the factory 
before sixteen ; and the iiLstitution of the seven-hour work-day. They 
might well demand that their factory earnings should not, as was occa- 
sionally the case, be kept back as arrears ; and that even second-year 
apprentices should be entitled to transfer from time work to piecework. 
They should insist everywhere on the carrying out of the Central Com- 
mittee’s decision allotting to young persons 15 per cent of all the places 
in the Houses of Rest and 50 per cent of all those in the Sanatoria. Their 
concentration on the full execution of the Five-Year Plan need never be 

^ In 1932-1933 the YCL “ political schools ” were opened throughout the USSR from 
October l.j to April 15, with a curriculum varymg according to local conditions. All 
young communists uho had not previously passed through such courses 11 ere peremptorily 
lequired to attend, -nhilst those who had completed the elementar 3 ’ work were directed 
to continue their studies attending Party schools or, where these are not accessible, by 
eoriespondenee The Central Cominitlee of the YCL set aside 100,000 loubles as a piize 
fund, fioni clinch to provide rewards in cash or gifts of libraries from 1000 to 10,000 
roubles for erlls and district committees that organise the best schools. Secretaries and 
other oiliieis will be awarded prizes of books, bicycles, watches or holiday trips, whilst 
groups of surcessful members will bo sent on tours {Moscow Daily News, September 17, 
1932j. 
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pressed in such a way as to prejudice their own economic or hygienic 
interests as young workers. We could not help feeling that the practice 
of the Soviet Government of callmg up to Moscow, for a general con- 
ference, the representatives from all over the vast area of Ihe USSK — 
representing a considerable annual expense — ^was, in this, as in so many 
other branches of the public service, a most potent instrument alike of 
education and of administration.^ 

The following description of a successful Comsomol cell at work inside 
a kolklios is abbreviated from the account given m a general report pre- 
pared by the Middle Volga Krai committee of the Comsomols, in conjunc- 
tion with the Komsomolslcaija Pmvda, on the measures taken locally to 
carry out the Central Committee of the Party’s (TSIK) decree of April 1, 
1931. The cell began by working as a separate brigade in the fields, 
doing 15 per cent more than the other brigades. “ Then, on the instruc- 
tions of the local Party cell ”, the twenty-five Comsomols distributed 
themselves among all the brigades, for the purposes of “ giving a lead to 
all the various farm sections ”, with a result that the whole “ productivity 
was raised to a marked degree . . . the YCL membership on the farm was 
increased threefold — the system of organising work with four to ten YCL 
members at the head of each brigade became more and more efidcient . . . 
dependent on the vigour with which the YCL cell promotes ‘ conscious- 
ness ’ among the non-Party mass of workers ”.® 

In 1932-] 933, when “ the agricultural crisis ” was at its height, a large 
number of Comsomols were selected for service in the Ukraine, the Volga 
Basin and the North Caucasus, as “ harvesting overseers ”. They were 
to protect the grain from pilfering peasants or marauding bands ; to 
organise and lead “ gleaning detachments ” so that nothing should be lost, 
and generally to “ increase productivity ”. With regard to the sugar-beet 
harvest, the YCL All-Union Conference called for “ socialist competition ” 
among all Comsomol units, as to which could organise and conduct the 
most efficient arrangement. A prize fund of 200,000 roubles was to be 
formed with the aid of the Sugar Trust for distribution among the success- 
ful organisations.® 

But for this agricidtural work not all urban Comsomols proved them- 
selves worthy. In May 1933 the newspapers reported the expulsion of 
seven young men as “ deserters from the most important front of the 
class struggle ”. As young mechanics in the Stalin Auto Plant (AMO), 
they had volunteered for work on a state farm in North Caucasus. They 
were provided with railway tickets, and given a public send-off by the 
Moscow Comsomol Committee as heroes of the day. But before actually 
getting to the sovkhos, they heard such a discouraging account of “ life 
on a farm ”, that they took fright and returned to Moscow. Brought 

* See description of this conference in Moscow Daily News, July 3, 1932. 

- From a Russian work entitled The Cell %n ihe Kolkhos ; Days and Works of the Savru- 
khinsk Cell of the YCL, by S. Kolesnichenko and T. Ussachov, Ogiz, Moscow, 1932. 

‘ Moscow Daily Neios, September 8, 1932. 
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before the Moscow Committee, they frankly explained that they were 
told " that wages on the farm were lower than in the factory ; farm life 
was too dull for them ; there were very few peo2)le around m the village 
. . . that work would be very hard ... we thought it would be tough 
out there ; we simply took fright, and thought we might as well return 
. . . The Moscow’ Comsomol Committee decided that “ the w’holc group 
should be expelled as cowards and deserters, and factory oigamsers should 
be w’arucd to be more careful in choosing volunteers for work 


The Pioneers and the Octobrists 

The organisation of the yoimger population is undcrlakcn by two 
jumor bodies, “ the Children s Communist Organisation of Young Pioneers 
in the name of Comrade Lenin — universally known as the Pioneers — 
and less defimtely, by what are called the “ Little Octobrists in honour 
of the month of 1917 in which the Bolsheviks achieved power. The 
“ Little Octobrists ’’ are children between 8 and 11, who act under the 
guidance of the Pioneers ; whilst the Pioneers, between 10 and 16, are 
helped and directed by the Comsomols, aged 14 to 23, who arc themselves, 
as we have seen, steered and controlled by the Communist Party itself, 
which may be joined at 18.^ 


The Pioneers 

The communist organisation of children of an age below that of the 
Comsomols did not take form until 1923. It was preceded by various 
attempts of the nature of the “ Boy Scout ” movemcmt, the first of no 
great duration, definitely mihtarist, and under capitalist and conservative 
influences (the ‘‘ potesliny ”, 1906-1910) ; and the second, more pacifist, 
under liberal ” influences (1907-1919), w’hich, after various attempts at 
adjustment to the new conditions, was gradually “ hejuidated ” under 
“ war commumsm ”. Iii 1921-1923 sporadic efforts w-c-re made to adapt 
the useful parts of the Boy Scout idea to the requirements of the Com- 
munist Party ; and at the fifth Comsomol Congress m October 1922 the 
present jnoneer organisation was founded. By October 1923 it had still 
under 5000 members, but the Soviet Government and the Communist 
Party then joined the Comsomols m helping the new body, and it sprang 
rapidly into colossal magnitude, having by 1925 no fewer than a million 
members The name of Lenin was then taken into the title. The scope 
of the organisation was enlarged, and at the same time, the Pioneers were 
given the task of bringing their younger brothers and sisters, as young 

Moscow Daily Ncirs, May 16, 19.33. 

’ These age*, it mil bo seen, overlap, and, as it la "laicl, by de,ign, in order that each 
of the lower organisations may continue to include some who have already joined the next 
higher one. and who may therefore supply both leadership and enoouragoment in pro- 
gre-.«ion Some Little Octobrists do not become Pioneers, and many Pioneers prefer not 
to undertake the oneious responsibilities of Comsomols ; whilst only a selection from these 
are admitted to Party membership. 
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as eight years old, into groups of Little Octobrists. By 192(J the two 
junior organisations had over two million membors (1,800,000 Pioneers 
and 250,000 Octolinsts), actually exceeding in comliinefl monibersliip the 
numbers of the Couisoinols at that date ; and the two younger liodies 
have since kept pace in an cxjiansion winch has now (19o5) reaciied six 
millions. Thus tlic Pioneers have enrolled about 8 per cent of all the 
children between ten and sixteen in the U)SSR, ]ust over oiie-half of the 
members being the cliildrcn of peasants, onc-third being the children of 
industrial workmen, and oiie-sixth being of other parentage', iiieluilmg 
office-workers, “ toiling intelligentsia ” and the new bourgeoisie of XEP. 
About two-fifths of the members are girls and three-fifths boys. 

The members are organised in brigades, of which there are ]irobably 
100,000, two-thirds in the villages and one-third in the cities and urban 
areas. In the cities each factory has its brigade, and tins basis is preferred, 
so as to ensure proletarian influence. Other brigades are formed in or 
around workmen’s clubs or children’s homes, and, failing other nuclei, 
even in scliools (but it is provided that in such cases the leader of the 
brigade must be an industrial workman, and not a member of the school 
staff). In the villages, on the otlier hand, the school nearly alwai's has to 
be made the base of the brigade. The desire is, wherever possible, to 
base the Pioneers’ brigade on a place in whicli inatciial production is 
carried on. 

The object and intention of the Pioneer organisation is stated with 
studied moderation by Madam Krupskaya, the widow of Lenin, who has 
always taken great interest in the movement. “ The Pioneer Movement ". 
she wrote, reaches the children at that age when the personality of the 
individual is still being formed, and it promotes the social instincts of 
the children, helping to develop m them civic habits and a social con- 
sciousness. It places before the children a wonderful goal, that goal which 
has been brought to the fore by the period through which they arc hving, 
and for wdiich the workman class of the w'hole world is fighting. This 
goal is the liberation of the toilers and the organisation of a new order m 
which there will be no division into classes, and no exploitation, and where 
all people will lead a full and happy life.’’ ^ 

The Guide for the Young Pioneer, the official manual which is placed 
in the hands of every applicant for membership, puts the matter candidly 
and explicitly. The right to wear the red star of membership and the 
red kerchief, and to give the Pioneer’s salute, is acquired only after making 
the solemn promise required of every full member. “ I, a young Pioneer 
of the USSR, in the presence of my comrades, solemnly promise that (1) 

I shall stand steadfastly for the cause of the workman class in its struggle 
for the liberation of the workmen and peasants of the whole world ; 
(2) I shall honestly and constantly carry out the precepts of Ilych [la'inn], 
and laws and customs of the Young Pioneers.” 

The five “ laws ” and the five “ customs ” are summarised as follows : 

I Quoted in Civic Training in Soviet Russia, by S. N. Harper, 1929, p. 61. 
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The Laws 

(1) The Pioneer is faithful to the cause of the workman class and to 
the precepts of Ilych [Lenin], 

(2) The Pioneer is the younger brother and helper of the Young Com- 
munist and the Communist [Party member], 

(3) The Pioneer organises other children and ]oins with them in their 
life. The Pioneer is an example to all children, 

(4) The Pioneer is a comrade to other Pioneers, and to the workmen 
and peasant children of the whole world, 

(5) The Pioneer strives for knowledge ; knowledge and understanding 
are the great forces in the struggle for the cause of the workman. 

The Customs 

(1) The Pioneer protects his own health and that of others. He is 
tolerant and cheerful. He rises early in the morning and docs his setting 
up exercises, 

(2) The Pioneer economises his own time and that of others. He does 
his task quickly and promptly, 

(3) The Pioneer is industrious and persevering, knows how to work 
collectively under all and any conditions, and finds a way out in all 
circumstances. 

(4) The Pioneer is saving of the people’s property, is careful with his 
books and clothes, and the equipment of the workshop. 

(5) The Pioneer does not swear, smoke or drink.^ 

Admission to the Little Octobrists or to the Pioneers is easy Any 
child within the limits of age, whatever its parentage, may be proposed 
and admitted to the grade of candidate, in which it must pass at least two 
months. The practice now is to accept, as members, candidates from 
any social class — even those of priests or of the new bourgeoisie, if they 
are, after probation, deemed likely to make good Pioneers. As candidates 
they are required to learn the " laws and customs ” of the organisation, 
and show to their new comrades that they are observing them Very 
often they are required to pass a formal examination on them. Only 
after such a period of testing is a candidate allowed to take the solemn 
promise, wear the badge and kerchief, and carry the membership card. 

The organisation of the Pioneers is, as far as possible, closely attached 
to production in the factory or in the farm. Ten members constitute a 
“ link ”, four or five of which make a brigade. There are general mpctmgs 
of each link and also of the brigade, to elect officers and discuss schemes 
of work. Each brigade is attached to a Comsomol coll, one of the members 
of which — young, physically active, full of life and a proletarian — is 
nominated to act as brigade leader. This is one of the ways in winch 

1 The Little Octobrists have also their own laws and customs, viz. • “ The Little 
Octobrists help the Pioneers, the Young Communists, Communists, Workmen and 
Peasants. The Little Octobrists strive to become Young Pioneers. Little Octobrists 
arc careful to be neat and clean in body and clothes. Little Octobrists love to work.” 
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Comsomols discliarge their duty of civic activity. Each brigade has its 
own soviet, consisting of the four or five link leaders, the brigade leader 
and a representative of the Comsomol cell. Each district committee of 
the Comsomols has a committee, the “ Section on Pioneers ”, which directs 
and supervises the work of all the brigade leaders within its area ; and the 
work of all the “ Sections on Pioneers ” is supervised by the corresponding 
committee on Pioneers which is appomted by the Central Committee of 
the whole organisation in the USSR, chosen at its Inennial All-Union 
Comsomol Congress at Moscow. 

The Little Octobrists have a parallel but simpler organisation. Five 
members form a link, which is given a Pioneer as leader. Five links form 
a group, to which is assigned a Comsomol as special group leader, appointed 
by the Comsomol cell to which the Pioneer imit is attached. Each Octo- 
brist group forms an integral part of the Pioneer brigade. It should be 
added that the members of each link choose from among their own 
number an assistant leader to work with the Pioneer leader of the link 
and the Comsomol leader of the group. 

It will be seen that from the bottom to the top of this organisation 
of jmutli, from 8 to 23 years of age, careful provision is made for unity of 
action, a graded leadership, contmuous supervision by the seniors and 
control by the Party itself, through a special assistaiit secretary. ,.Yet 
at the same time there is a constant stress upon initiative and independent 
activity by the links, cells, groups and brigades. Every member is 
expected and persistently urged to be an activist ”, to be always doing 
something, and in particular to be constantly participating in the work 
undertaken by Ins unit. Games of aU kinds, especially if of athletic 
nature, arc not objected to, but each link or cell is expected to be actually 
performing some work useful in the budding up of the socialist state. 
There is no end to the jobs that Pioneers find to do, or that Comsomols 
are pressed to undertake. They may clear away litter, sweep a street or 
help in a building operation. They may help to put down private as 
well as public drunkenness, and to “ liqiudatc illiteracy ” m their own or 
someone else’s family. In the summer, where parties camp out in the 
woods, they will find it as good fim to help to get in the harvest as “ to 
play at Indians ”. The elder boys and girls may form ” shock biig.idcs ” 
in firm or factories, and thus usefully raise productivity. They swell the 
processions at demonstrations, and audiences at meetings, ready to help 
in any way required. And everywhere they march about behind their 
own skeleton bands, with much community singing and mutual speech- 
making.i 

* Ilshat is descnljod as a “ rousing address ” ivas delivered by Jladam Krupskaya at 
a coiifeience of Comsomol workers among Pioneers m November 19.33 “ Lenin , she 

said, “ alwai s insisted on the need of seizing upon the mam link iii any given situation. 
The mam link in the Pioneer detachment is its leader, who is appointed by the Comsomol 
cell The leader should be able to exercise on influence on the ehildicn in his charge. 
Sound knowledge, political as well as general ; social activity and the abilitj' to approach 
children are the mam qualifications for a Pioneer leader. The Yoimg People should not 
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Most foreign observers are enthusiastic about this growing army of 
10 or 12 million young people. It is not always remembered that they are 
the self-chosen elite of a mucli larger mass. Moreover, even among this 
elite Ihcro arc numerous backsliders, who arc constantly being weeded out. 
Those wlio persist and thrive under the discipline of organised association 
with their equals in age, manifest, as it seems, some signilicant short- 
comings or defects, at any rate in manners. They may be thought 
“ uppish ” udth their elders, and fanaticall)' intolerant It is very good 
to be devoted to hygienic living, but the habit of “ opening windows in 
other people’s houses is complained of > In short, the enthusiastic 
Pioneer is apt to be, at any rate dming certain }'ears, a bit of a png ' 

“ These young people ”, says a recent American observer, ‘ are formu- 
lating the answer to the question of what will happen wlien tlio older 
generation of revolutionaries, with their sclf-forgcttiiig enthusiasm, is 
gone. They are engaged in a continuous revolution — destroying and 
replacing ancient ideas, attitudes and habits. . . . Soviet educators are 
saying that the youth who have grown up since the revolution constitute 
a new type. . . . They ccrtainlj' have much clearer-cut mentality ; they 
thinlc more concretely and concisely. When you seek information from 
them, these younger men and women take out a pencil and ask for your 
exact question. Then rapidly they formulate their answers according to 
an exact outline, and usually you got precisely what you are after in the 
minimum of time . . . Ilemcmbering the hours spent with small com- 
panies of these leaders of the mas.ses in many place.s, one still feels the 
impact of their vitality ; one realises also tliat it is as diflcreiit from that 
of European students, as they, in their turn, are different from the students 
of the Umted States. The latter, with their doubting fear of life or their 
inabihty to find enjoyment unless it is paid for and provided by others, 
seem strangely world-weary alongside exuberant youth of more ancient 
lands, with their hikes and re.st-houses ; their unaffected groiqi-smgiiig 
and folk-dances. Tins quality of exuberance the Kussians share , but 

real satisfied with formal education Study must Iw conliiiiicd iii later life. Jii particular 
they should learn how to study, how to extract the maximum hciicfit fiom hooks and 
newspapers, as well as from observation As a iifle is in battle, so is knortlcdge in general 
life . Tlio Pioneer shpuld bo an active social woiker, tliiis pioiiding an example for 
the children. He should firmly grasp the mc-aning of Lenin’s -nords Hint the essence of 
communist morality is a readiness to sacrifice everything, one’s life if needed, for the good 
of the working class. . . The Pioneer leader should so approach an iiiiiiily child as to 
find out what interests him \ then to stimulate and encourage that inteiest and so transfer 
his energy to new lines . . Tlieir disdain for bourgeois child movements, especially the 

Boy Scouts, causes many Pioneer leaders to miss much that is instructive in their approach 
to the child. Their experience sliould he studied, of course, uith discrimination. . It 
was not enough for the Conisomol cells to appoint the Pioneer leader, and to rest at that 
The cell should provide linn w ilh fac ililies for self-imiiroveincnt, and care for his material 
well-being " {Mosemo Dmly News, November 24, 1933) 

Latterly, there has been some authoritative criticism of the magnitude of the demands 
for ‘ social work ” on the Pioneers and younger Comsomols. The young people, it w'as 
said, wcie being overstrained, and even ovcr-excited, with the result that their education 
suffeied, and even their health It seems to haxo been directed that the pressure should 
be lightened ; and that a watch should be kept for any evd result of excess. 
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they work while they study, and study while they work, uniting theory 
and practice, not in minor jobs whose outcome is private profit, but in a 
vast social upbringing. . . . They are enjoying life while they are changing 
it. . . . There shines from their eyes a concentrated and eager intensity 
such as I have never seen before outside a religious revival or a strike 
meeting. . . . Every American to whom 1 have talked, who has taught 
these youthful builders of sociahsm, agrees that the first and main 
difference between them and the more serious section of American college 
students lies in the fact that they are dominated by a great purpose. As 
a so^^et educator put it, “ they know where they are going ; they know 
how ; and they know why . . . They know not only the transitional 
nature of the present period but to what it leads . . . They regard the 
present conquest of the material means of life through new forms of 
orgamsation as the necessary preliminary to the opening up of a new 
freedom for the continuous development of all human capacities . . . 
They have survived . . . the lean years of famine. . . . Their ruggedness 
has been filled with the greatest purpose that can enter into man. One 
feels that in them the life force has once again come to full floodtide. It 
is with this fact that those who dream of destroying what they are building 
must reckon.” ^ 

The Comintern 

Opposite the Moscow Kremlin, not inside its walls, and not to be 
confused, either, with the extensive offices of the Communist Party of the 
USSE, the visitor sees a considerable office building which is occupied 
by tlie ■■ Comintern ” or “ Coinmimiist International Tins Communist 
or “ Third ” International, dating from 1919, is — unlike its first and 
second predecessors - — neither in form nor in substance, a mere federation 

^ “ Soviet Russia — Land of Youth in The Nalion (New Yoik). August 3, 1932, by 

Hairy F. Ward . see also his book In Place of Profit (1933). 

* The first “ Interna tioiiol working men’s association ’’ was foimcd in London in 1864, 
under the influenee of Karl Jlarx. It was considerably dislocated following on the sup- 
pression of tho Pans Commune m 1871, but lingered on until a formal dissoluiion m 1876 
{The History of the First International, by G M. iStcklotf, 1928). It was reformed at Paris 
in 1889 (the “ Second International ”) and soon attracted the affihation of neaily all the 
Social Democratic Parties, ns well as that of tho pnncipnl tiade unions of the woild (except 
tho Uiiitod States). Tho Great War of 1914—1918. together with tho ensuing dictatorships 
111 Hungary, Poland, Italy, Germany, etc., have seriously' damaged its influence But 
already at tho Prague Socialist Congress m 1912, Lenin w'as concerting, with the various 
“ left-wing ” sections, a new international organisation , and in JIarcli 1915 he expounded 
to a conference of Russian Socialists at Beino the necessity for a ‘ proletarian ” Inter- 
national. In September 1915, and April 1916. small conferences at Ziinmcrwald and Kien- 
thal in Switzerland brought together representatives of socialist groups which had refused 
to suppoit then govorninonts in tho war, and Avhich wished to convert the stiugglo into 
one of proletarians against governments dominated bv Impeiialist Capitalism. In these 
conferences Lenin, with other Russian exiles, played a leading pait in developing the idea 
of a now uorld organisation to roiflaco tho Second InternatioiMl In January 1919, 
fifteen months after the Bolshevik conquest of power, the “ fiist Uommunist International 
Congress ” was summoned by wireless telegraphy fiom Petrograd, to meet at Moscow m 
March 1919 m order to “ lay tho foundation of a common fighting organ, which will be a 
uniting link and methodieally lead the movement for tho Communist International, which 
subordmates tho mteresls of the movement in every separate country to the common 
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of national bodies, but an avowedly unified world organisation of tlie 
proletariat of all nations, all its members pledged to obey the orders of the 
central headquarters, wherever this may be situated. It is c&sential 
that the student should constantly bear in mind tliat it was not tlio 
government of a particular territory that the Bolsheviks had in view, or 
the dominion of a particular race. As we have desenbed in a jireccding 
chapter.^ the conception of a territorial state, or of an empire extending 
over particular territories, was absent from their interpretation of 
Marxism.’ What Lenin and his friends visualised was the establishment, 
in one country after another, almost as a continuous process, of a jiarticular 
organisation of human society, what they termed the classless society. This 
wasto be a new civilisation for the whole human race, in which the orii.imsa- 
tion of industry by the capitalist’s employment of wage-labour for his own 
profit would be completely abolished, to be replaced by collective owner- 
ship and administration for the common good, on the basis of as near an ap- 
proach to complete communism as might prove practicable for t he t ime being. 

It was with this view that the “ Communist International ’’ was 
established at Moscow in 1919 as a “ general stafi of world revolution 
by a congress to which working-class organisations of all the world had 
been, by wireless telegraphy, summoned to send representatives. About 
60 delegates were present when the congress assembled in March 1919 ; 
but the only body effectively represented was the Russian Communist 
Party, the few non-Russians being mostly individuals without mandate 
or infiuence. At subsequent congresses, down to the latest in 1935, 
always held at Moscow, delegates from the Party groups in scores of 
different countries have attended, and various of them have been jilaccd 
upon the large executive committees by which the organisalion is, in 
form, governed. In fact, however, the total membership even professedly 
represented from other countries has never reached as much as one-fourth 
of the membership of the Communist Party of the USSR. The congress 
and all its committees have always been completely dominated by the 
principal representatives of the Central Committee of tlic Communist 
Party of the USSR, who, as we have seen, also concentrate m their hands 
the supreme direction of the government of their own country. 

It IS therefore not without reason that writers on the constitution of 
the USSR include the Comintern in their description of its constitutional 
structure,® as they do the Sovnarkom. 

interests of the revolution on nn international scale ” {Soviet Bnle in Russia, by W. R 
Batsell, 1919 ; L’lnternationale ouvriere et sociahsle, vol. i , 584 pp., 1907, i'ssuod by Le 
Bureau socialist international ; Secret History of the International Working 2Ien's Associa- 
tion, by Onslow Yorke (W H. Dixon), 1872, 166 pp ; The Workers' International, by R. W 
Postgate, 1920, 125 pp. , The Two Internationals, by R. Palme Dutt, 1920 ; and sec the 
section entitled “ Contradictory Trends m Foreign Policy ” in our subsequent Chapter 
XII on *• The Good Life ”) 

1 See pp 107-108, 118-120. 

‘ For tins reason we chose as the title of this book Soviet Communism, and not “ Soviet 
Russia ”, nr “ The USSR 

“ For instance, Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, chap. xiii. ; who also 
quotes Komtitutsia SSSR i USSR, by S. Dranitsyn. 
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The formal constitution of the Comintern puts the relation in quite a 
different way. The supremo authority rests, not with the Soviet Union, 
hut with the world congress of the Comintern, meeting every two, four or 
hcven years, and composed of delegates of all the various affiliated Com- 
munist Parties throughout the world The delegates of the Communist 
Party of the USSll have proportionately no greater representation, and 
nominally no more authority, than those from any other country. All 
.ilike are peremptorily required, under penalty of expulsion, to obey the 
orders from time to time issued by the Executive Committee which the 
Congress elects. The “ Twenty-one Points ” that Lenin expounded to 
the Seconrl Congress of the Communist International, as the indispensable 
conditions on which alone membership could be allowed, are on this 
subject even more than usually incisive. “ All decisions of the congresses 
of the Communist International, as well as the decisions of its Executive 
Committee, are binding upon all the parties belonging to the Communist 
International. . . . The programme of every party belonging to the 
Communist International must be sanctioned by the regular congress of 
the Communist International, or by its Executive Committee.” ^ Mem- 
bers, who have to pay regular small dues, are admitted by the several 
affiliated “ sections ” of the Comintern, which are required to describe 
themselves as Communist Parties. Every member in such a Party is 
supposed to belong to a nucleus or cell, formed in the factory or other 
establishment in which he is employed. The primary duty of the nucleus 
is to convert the workers to communism by demonstrating the futility of 
every other form of organisation, especially the trade unions under their 
present leadership ; nevertheless to urge them to remain members of these 
useless unions in order to upset their futile action ; and, in particular, to 
foster “ mass strikes ”, without much regard for the likelihood of their 
immediate success, as a means of “ educating ” the workers into revolu- 
tionary “ class consciousness 

It need not be said that the periodical congress of the Communist 
International is as little fitted to act as a deliberative or legislative body 
as the All-Union Congress of the Commumst Party of the USSE, or as 
that of the All-Union Congress of Soviets. The crowd of so-called dele- 
gates from many countries, which at the congress in 1928 numbered not 
far short of a thousand and at that of 1935 about half that number, are 

1 “ Conditions of Membership ” (The “ Twenty-one Points of Lenin ”) as adopted by 
the Second Congress of the Communist International {Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. 
Batsell, 1929, p. 766). 

This complete centralisation of authority in Moscow has been maintained. In 1928 
it was reaffirmed. “ Unlike the Social Democratic Second International, each section 
of which submits to the discipline of its own national bourgeoisie and of its own fatherland, 
tho sections of the Communist International submit to only one disciplme, viz. inter- 
national proletarian discipline, which guarantees victory in the struggle of the world’s 
woikcrs for uorld proletarian dictatorship ” (Statement of “ the strategy and laoties of 
the Communist International in the struggle for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat ”, 
adopted by the Congress of 1928 ; Programme of the Communist International, New York, 
1929). 

* Bolshevism for Beginners, by P. Kerzhentsev, 1931, pp. 115-117. 
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necessarily, for the most part, unacquainted with each other. They meet 
only every few years for a week or two. Such an assembly could be no 
more than a parade or a demonstration. The Congress, in fact, was 
summoned to listen to a series of lengthy declamatory speeches by the 
leading members of the Party in the USSR, who entirely dominated the 
proceedings ; whilst duly selected speakers from other countries came to 
the platform, sometimes to make complaints, but usually to fire off similar 
orations. Long statements of general policy called theses or programmes, 
couched in revolutionary phraseology, and specially abusive of every other 
kind of sociahst or labour organisation, either national or international, 
were prepared m committees, to be submitted to the congress, to be 
adopted without detailed examination ^ or dissent, chiefly m order that 
they might be published in several languages in the InlernaUonal Pi ess 
Correspondence, from which they were copied in the hundreds of little 
journals throughout the world that are under communist control 

The Executive Committee (IKKI or ECCI) that the Congress 
appoints, and to which it delegates all its authority until the next Con- 
gress, is, we think, less well informed, less well served by its agents, and 
therefore as a whole less effective than the corresponding standing execu- 
tives of the USSPi Communist Party and Soviets. It is composed, we 
were told, of between one and five delegates from each country, the USSR 
having no more than the number allowed to France, Germany and Great 
Britain. We have the opinion that it is, and has always been, dominated 
by the same little group of old-revolutionary Bolsheviks One of them 
has always been its president.® It meets as a plenum only every six 
months, when half the membership constitutes a quorum, so that flic 
current administration, and even the frequent decisions as to policy, are 
in practice committed to the standmg presidium of which Stalin himself 
is a member. This inner executive, which should meet at least once a 
fortnight, and which appoints the political secretariat, is even more com- 
pletely dominated by the representatives of the Kremlin than the plenum 
of the Executive Committee or the Comintern congress itself.® The so- 
called representatives, on the executive committee and on its presidium, 
of the foreign sections of the Commumst International are for the most 
part, and have hitherto always been, persons of little public standing 
among the wage-earners of their own countries. Most of them find it 
impossible to attend the six-monthly meetings m Moscow, at which they are 

1 “ Foreigners ”, said Lenin at the Fourth Congress in 1923, “ have to learn how to 
under ^>tand all that we have written about the organisation and upbuilding of the Com- 
munist Parties, which, they have subscribed to without reading and without understanding it ” 
{Fourth Congress of the Communist International (November 1923), Abridged lieport, 
London, p 119, see Soviet fiiile in Jiussia. by W. R Batsell, 1929, p. 761). 

‘ From 1919 to 1927 it W'as Zinoviev , since then D. Z. Manuilsky, a member of the 
Central Committee, has acted. 

“ According to the invariable pattern in the USSB, the Commtern Congress also appoints 
a Control Commission, independent of the Executive Committee, which is supposed to 
investigate ‘ matters concerning the unity of the sections affiliated ”, as well as the conduct 
of individual members — that is to say, to enforce the orthodox doctrine. 
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represented by substitutes resident in that city, wbo may speak but not 
vote.^ 

We shall deal in a subsequent chapter * with the relations between 
the CoimiiLei'ii and the Soviet Foreign Offine (Narkomiudel). Here we 
need only express the opinion that the importance of the Coinintein, 
whether in its international aspect, or as a part of the working constitution 
of the USSK, is no longer what it was. Its proceedings do not fit in so 
well with a policy of world peace as they may have done with a policy of 
world revolution. In a subsequent chapter we shall discuss how far the 
fundamental aim of a world revolution has been abandoned or sub- 
staiitialty modified by the proceedings of the Seventh Congress, held, 
after many postponements, at Moscow' in August 1935. Meniiwhile the 
subventions that Moscow used to supply, under various designations, to 
many of the sections in other countries, appear to have dvrmdled domi to 
almost insignificant amounts, chiefly for legal defence of manual workers 
prosecuted for their communist opinions. 


The Nature of the Commuinst Parly 

We have done our best to set out precisely the constitution and 
functions of the Communist Party. Merely as a social institution, it is a 

' The publnhed inalonals for an account of the Communist International ore, m half 
a dozen languages, abundant, so far as concerns manifestos, programmes, theses and 
“ dircctires ” to the Communist Parties of all countries But the internal administration 
of tlio Comintern, and tho actual proceedings of its control commission, E.vecutive Com- 
mittee and presidium lemain entirely secret. The best single source for published doou- 
monts IS Intel national Picas Corrcapondcnce, issued by the Party almost weeldy. in English 
as well as in other languages, primarily as free “ copy ” for the hundreds of little com- 
munist journals throughout tho world, but supplied also to individual subscribers The 
proceedings (abridged) of moat of the Comintern congresses have been published as 
separate volumes in Englisli and other languages Batsell (Soi let Huh in Huasni) and S N. 
Harper {Cate Instiuclion in Sonet llvaaia) contain the most useful dcsoiiptions of the 
Comintern in volume form known to us , but foi early history sec also The Second and 
Third Inlernationnh and the Vienna Union (1922), and The Two Intenwlionah, by B. 
Palme Butt, 1920, together with tho histones cited above. 

The finances of the Commtern for 1931 were thus summarised in doUais and cents, 
for publication by the Executive Committee . 


1 

Income 


rApenditure 

Brought foi-ward . 

61,089.30 

Administrative expenses . 

372,347 80 

' Membership dues from 41 


Postage and telegraph 

38.387.75 

1 parties and 3,700,788 


Subsidies to party news- 


' members 

1,128,236.40 

papers, piiblislimg houses 


Collections and donations . 

46,371 80 

and cultural work 

756,900 00 

1 Receipts from publications. 


Travelling expenses . 

52,732 00 

1 etc. .... 

1 

59,618 30 

Carried forwaid 

74,948 25 

1 Totals 

1,295,315.80 


1,29.5,315.80 


YCL and 17 Parties were exempted from pai ment. 


{Iniernationdl Press Correspondence, October 26, 1932, p. 1007.) 

* See “ Contradictory Trends in Foreign Policy ”, m Chapter XII. in Part II., “ The 
Good Life ”. 
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specimen of the greatest interest to the student. Is it a new type in the 
world, and what arc its characteristics ? 

As we indicated at the opening of this chapter, the Communist Party 
in the USSE, in its structure and in some of its leading features, has a 
distinct resemblance to the religious orders established in past ages in 
connection with Buddhism, Christianity and other world religions. It is 
hterally outside of the legal constitution of the secular state, and pro- 
fessedly independent of it. It repudiates any national boundaries, and 
claims a sphere that is world-wide, and independent of nationality, race 
or colour. It is self-selective in its recruitment, in that it augments its 
membership exclusively by co-option. It is pyramidal in form, broadly 
democratic at the base, but directing its self-management from the top 
downwards Its test for membership is fundamentally that of acceptance 
of an ideology of the nature of a creed, from which is evolved an excep- 
tional code of conduct, not imposed on the ordinary citizen, which all its 
members must obey, the ultimate sanction being expulsion from member- 
ship. It has even added, m its new category of “ sympathisers some- 
thing analogous to the “ lay brothers ” of the religious orders. It has m 
substance, though not in name, a “ holy writ ”, the authority and veracity 
of which must not be questioned, but which is subject at all times to 
authoritative interpretation. By means of this interpietation the 
organisation, through an elaborate hierarchy, directs the ideology and 
conduct of a membership of colossal magnitude. This membership has 
a distinct vocation to which it is pledged ; accompanied by what are 
equivalent to vows of obedience and poverty, and by authoritative cu itoms 
constituting a penumbra around the ordinary citizen’s creed and code of 
conduct, a penumbra which may or may not be enforced by the legislature 
and judiciary of the country in which the organisation exists Of the 
intensity of faith of the Party, and the .strength of the devotion of its 
members, often leading to the greatest solf-sacrifiee and even raartvidom, 
no candid student can have any doubts. Pinally, it tends to erect one 
man as its head, who is nominally no more than an ordinary member, 
and may not hold the highest or any office at all in the State, but who 
reaches the apex of the pyramid by popular acclamation, based on election, 
at first direct and afterwards indirect ; but who, once chosen, is pro- 
fessedly the chief director, and who becomes, in time practically irremov- 
able by the membership. 

There are, however, other features in the Communist Party which 
definitely mark it off from any of the religious orders that have ever 
existed in the world ; and which make it an entirely new and original 
type of social institution. In particular, there is one great iinlikeness of 
the Communist Party which accounts for the indignation always mani- 
fested, by commumsts on the one hand and by Christians on the other, 
whenever it is suggested that this new organisation is of the nature of a 
religious order. Its purpose and its ideology (which we must not call a 
creed) arc not only different from those of the religious orders past or 
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present, but also fundamentally antagonistic to every one of them. The 
Communist Party flatly rejects not only Christianity and Islam, but also 
every form of Deism or Theism. It will have nothing to do with the super- 
natural. It admits nothing to be true which cannot be demonstrated by 
the “ scientific method ” of observation, experiment, ratiocination and 
verification. Unlike any religion in the world’s history, Soviet Com- 
munism, as we shall describe in a subsequent chapter,* is whole-heartedly 
based on science, the newest and most up-to-date science, meaning man’s 
ever-expanding knowledge of the universe, which it eagerly adopts and 
confidently applies to every task or problem, and to the advancement of 
which it gives all honour and devotes considerable public funds. In fact, 
in the nature of its mentality, as in the direction of its activities, the 
Communist Party reminds us less of a religious order than of the organisa- 
tion of the learned professions of Western Europe, such as those of the 
lawyers and doctors, engineers and public accountants. Like these and 
many other professional bodies, the Communist Party concerns itself 
exclusively with the affairs of this world. It resembles these bodies also 
in constituting an exclusive corporation, selecting, training, disciplining 
and expelling its own members, according to a code of conduct of its own 
invention. IVliere it dift'ers from these organised professions is in standing 
outside the constitution of its country, and, whilst its members are indi- 
vidually subject to the law of the land like other citizens, in the corporate 
body itseK being entirely free from outside control. Moreover, unlike 
the vocations of the lawyers and doctors, that which the Communist 
Party assumes, namely, public leadership, puts the ordinary citizen under 
no obligation to invoke the services of its members, even where these are 
most needed ' 


TlViy, in Soviet Communism, National Leadership requires an 
elaborate Organisation 

The political student may ask what it is in the USSR that calls for such 
an elaborate organisation of leadership. No other country, whether 
governed by an autocrat or by a committee of Parliament, has felt it 
necessary to provide, in this way, deliberately and avowedly, for the 
continuous intellectual guidance, not merely of its people as a whole, 
but of all the people. 

Thouglitfiil communists point out, as part of the explanation, that the 
Soviet Government differs from every other government in the world, 
in that it has a fanatically held and aU-overriding purpose of social and 
economic change. Most governments have had no purpose of change of 
any sort. Their object is primarily the “ maintenance of order ’’ — ^which 
means the existing order — together with defence, or the repelling of any 
attack from -within or without. The Soviet Government, on the other 
hand, avowedly exists for the dehberate purpose of changing the existing 
1 Chapter XI., Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”. 
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ortler, not eventually, at some distant date, but actually, and witliin the 
present generation ; and that not in mere generalities but in the most 
intimate circumstances of the people’s lives. In the USSR, if the mass 
of the population is to be lifted out of barbarism to an advanced civilisa- 
tion, it IS held that the whole people must be freed from the subjection 
and control inevitably associated with the private ownership of the means 
of production. No less necessary is it that the aggregate wealth production 
of the whole community should be greatly and continuously increased ; 
that, to this end, the primitive processes of agriculture, as of manufacturing 
industry, must be transformed by the universal application of mechanical, 
physical and chemical science ; and that manual labour must be, as far 
as possible, superseded by power-driven machinery, without the toll else- 
where levied on production by functionlcss “ owners ” of cither land or 
capital, or other “ parasitic ’’ consumers. How gigantic is the task thus 
undertaken by the Soviet Government can be realised only by those who 
take the trouble to estimate what mne-tenths of the population between 
the Baltic and the Pacific were like in 1913 ; or what were the economic 
and social conditions of the country as a whole after the Civil War of 1918- 
1920 and the famine of 1921. 

Now, it is a feature of this task — a task such as no government has 
ever before dreamt of undortakmg — ^that it cannot be completely accom- 
phshed without the active cooperation of practically every family in the 
land Just as in a modern war it is not only the armies whose energies 
must be coordinated to the common end, but nearly the whole working 
population ; so the great struggle with nature for an immediate increase 
in economic productivity, without the so-called automatic adjustment of 
supply and demand on which capitalism so disastrously relies, cannot 
afford the luxury, either of uoii-participaiits, or of disunity among the 
executants. In war-time complete national coordination is sought by 
autocratic commands, to which obedience is secured by drastic penalties. 
The task of tran.sforming the social and economic life of all the people is, 
however, difierent and more difficult than that of repelling an invading 
army , and it cannot be achieved by peremptory commands and pro- 
hibitions. It involves changing the content of the minds of the whole 
people. It demands universal education and persistent propaganda, 
patient argument and personal example, brought to bear on every indi- 
vidual, at every age, in every place. 

Such a transformation of society is, it is clear, not a change that is 
within the capacity of a mere dictatorship, even if this is exercised by the 
greatest of men. It is, in fact, not a case of creating “ a leader ” or “ the 
leader ”. It demands the active participation of millions of instructors. 
Tlie lives to bo influenced, the minds to be changed, the personal habits 
to be taught, can be dealt with, for the most part, only by direct personal 
contact in the hours of work as in the hours of leisure. In the USSR it is 
not the statesmen at the top who actually exercise this peculiar power, 
though they may direct it ; but the milhon or more of picked working 
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men and working women members of the Communist Party, whose 
ubiquitous personal intercourse with their fellows never ceases. 

Western students will recognise that sometliiiig can be done Iiy the 
expedient of alluuing and inducing piactically the whole adult population 
to participate 111 the administration, in one way or another, so that the 
changes to wliicli they are led come as the outcome of their own discussions, 
and are gradually embodied in the local regulations that they themselves 
formulate. That is one great advantage of the extraordina ry multiformity 
of the constitutional structure of the USBK, with its millions of small 
meetings during each year of fellow-workers or neighbour.^ asking questions 
or passing resolutions ; aud of its threefold representation, in the several 
elected councils, of Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer and 31 a n as a 
Consumer. But a public meeting, large or small, without mtelh'clual 
leadership, is but a mob. Such a meeting, in countries of long political 
experience, often spontaiieousl)' throws up its own temporary leader. But 
such transient leaders, the outcome of a million mcctiiig.s, will, of them- 
selves, certainly not create any uniform current of public opinion lb is 
the business of the members of the Commumst Parly every wliere 10 proffer 
to the crowd the guidance that it uccd.s. 

It has sometimes been argued that tins persisteii jiersuasion and per- 
sonal example may be supplied, in capitalist countries, by tlie well- 
disposed members of superior social classes, such as the landed aristocracy, 
the retired officers of the army and navi*, or Ihe commercial community. 
Such superior social classes have ceased to exist in the USSR ; and there 
is no reason to believe that, if they did exist, they uoukl honestly and 
loyally cooperate with the puipose of the Soviet Government, which 
demands, indeed, their complete elimmatiou. 

There seemed, to the Bolshevik autliorities, no alternative. There 
would be no leadership given to the people, siicli as was required — a 
guidance continuous, persuasive, ubkpiitous and consistent —unless it was 
deliberately planned and provided by an organisation for the jnirpose. 
Communists to-day believe that the Communist Party, with half its 
members always at tlie bench or in the iniiic, and its sclienies of policy 
carefully worked out after elaborate debate in the various representative 
committees and conferences, often with prolonged piililicity to allow of 
widespread criticism, is an organisation well suited to its puiqiose. Its 
leadership is plainly not less persuasive, but actually more piu’suasive, 
in that it is exercised less by peremptory laws, or oven by universal 
schooUng, than by personal example, intellectual argument and con- 
tinuous propaganda. Whether or not a community under such guidance 
— a community so markedly unlike any other that has ever existed — can 
properly be described as a Democracy, will be considered in tlic next 
chapter. 
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DICTATORSHIP OR DEMOCRACY ? 

One difficulty of accurately assessing and defining tlie essential charac- 
teristics of the constitutional structure of the USSR is the rapidity with 
which it changes. Even the so-called “ Euiulameiital Law ” defining the 
rights and obligations of citizenship has nothing of the rigidity of a formal 
constitution embodied m a special instrument, unchangeable except by 
some elabor.ite process. An)' alteration that seems to be required need 
not wait for a plebiscite, or even a general election. Much of it is inde- 
pendent 'of any~action by a legislative body. Whether oi' not the All- 
Umon Congress of Soviets is m session, there are always at work standing 
committees empowered to make without delay any alterations, in any 
part of the constitution, affecting any section of the population, in any 
part of the country, that changing circumstances require. And m so 
vast a territory, with so huge and so varied a population, going through so 
tremendous an economic development, the circumstances are always 
changing. Hence the constitution.of the USSR is _far andjiway the most 
mobile of any known to political science^ Wo cannot to-day simply take 
it for granted that it is supremely important that a constitution should 
be rigid. It is certainly not clear that the mobility of the working con- 
stitution in the USSR during the past decade has been, in itself, detri- 
mental to the progress of its inhabitants in health or economic prosperity , 
or that it has incurred popular disapproval.^ 

The characteristic mobility of the constitution of Soviet Communism 
is, however, all the more perplexing to the student in that the several 
parts of the constitution change independently of each other ; and change, 
moreover, at different rates and in different directions. Thus, the hierarchy 
of soviets seemed relatively stable in form and in substance. It grew, 
indeed, in volume. The continually increasing electorate, the constantly 
rising total of votes cast at the innumerable electoral meetings, and the 
perpetual multiplication of councils of one or other kind, and of councillors 
to man them, involves the personal participation in government by an 
ever-increasing number of the citizens, women as well as men. To this 
characteristic of an ever-ividening participation we shall recur. In 1935 
another kind of widening was announced for adoption before the next 

^ It 13 inicri. -ting to notice that many of the advantages claimed for iigiditv m con- 
stitution« liin 0 to do either (o) iMth the private ownership of land or othci foims of personal 
wealth, Minch it is thought desirable to defend against confiscatory legislation or executive 
action ; oi else (6) Mith the making of private profit, which might be hampered by un- 
expected oi frequent changes in social institutions , or else (c) with the maintenance of the 
privileges of a piivileged class, whether aristocrats, landed proprietors, or a ‘‘superior” 
rate In a coiuiiiunity in rrhich neither personal wealth nor private profit-making exists, 
and no class has legal privileges, constitutional rigidity loses many of its supporters. 
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general election ; namely, the substitution, for indirect election upon a 
not quite equal franchise, of direct election by an entirely equal franchise, 
in an electorate tlial may then approach the colossal total of one hmidrod 
millions. 

The contimi.il growth in the volume of manufacturing industry, 
mining, transport, electrification, mechanised agriculture, social services 
and governmental departments, with the corresponding increase in the 
number of wage or salary receivers, has led not only to an ever-moiinting 
trade nnion membership, but also to .1 continuous advance in trade union 
functions. The great work done by trade union committees in the 
administration of accident prevention, labour recruiting, factory schools 
and technical classes, social clubs, recreation and holida}'^ arrangements, 
and all forms of social insurance, was emphasised in 1933 by the abolition 
of the office of People’s Commissar of Labour, directly controlled by the 
Sovnarkoin ; and the transfer of the direction of the actual administration 
of the huge ministerial departments concerned with every branch of social 
insurance to the All-Union Trade Uiuon Coiineil (AUCCTU). 

An analogous growth is to be noted during the past few years in the 
less completely organised hierarchies of the manufacturing artels and of 
the widespread kolkliosi of the shore fishermen During the same years 
an enormous extension has been made in the collectivisation of agriculture, 
on the one hand into sovkliosi, or state farms, and on the other into 
kolkliosi, or collective farms, principall)* of the artel type. Among the 
collective farms only the base of the pyramid has yet been laid, and the 
developmmit of tiers of congresses of delegates for rayon, oblast, republic 
and All-Union deliberations has been postponed. In the consumers’ 
cooperative movement, the rate and kind of change is difficult to assess 
with precision. Whilst contmiiiug to increase its colossal membership, 
and even its aggregate volume of transactions, it has been losing ground in 
various directions, partly to those manufacturing trusts which do their 
own retailing ; partly to the “ commercial ” shops set up by the govern- 
ment itself ; partly to the republic and municipal soviets which multiply 
their retail “ selling points ” ; and partly, as elsewhere described, to the 
trade union hierarchy so far as concerns not only the retailing of household 
commodities but also the production of foodstuffs for the workers in the 
larger establishments. Moreover, a marked feature of the last few years, 
to be described in a subsequent chapter,^ has been the growth and 
encouragement of wholesale trading between these difierent forms of 
organisation, in order that each of them may bo in a better position to 
supply its individual customers. This has resulted in a vast network of 
free contracts, based on competition in an open market, among collective 
farms and trade unions and industnal artels and consumers’ cooperative 
societies, each of them functioning alternately as an association of pro- 
ducers and an association of consumers. 

Amid this unending flux, the student must note the significance of the 
1 Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit ”. 
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universal adoption and continuous retention, often without legislative 
prescription, for all the various parts of the constitution, of the common 
and uoiii'ly unchaiigiiig pattern of organisation which we have described, 
termed l>y its origmatozs democratic centralism Tins pattern, now per- 
vading the wliole social structure of the USSR, is not found in any other 
part of the world, nor in any previous constitution. Another charac- 
teristic of this pattern of social orgamsation is its extrcino fluidity. The 
different parts of the constitution have often been set going one by one, 
by spontaneous activity, in areas hitherto without government — and, for 
that matter, also in areas professedly under other governments — without 
proclamation or formal authority, and irrespective of other parts of the 
USSR constitution, vhich have sometimes followed at later dates Thus, 
in various popular accounts of the gradual orgamsation of piimilive 
regions in the northern forest districts or in the recesses of Kamchatka 
we see the holding of a village meeting which elects a soviet, linking up 
with other soviets, and eventually sending delegates to the congress of 
soviets at iloscow. Presently the local residents coagulate as consumers 
into a cooperative -society which gets eventually into communication with 
Centrosoyus Stray members of the Communist Party form a nucleus 
or cell, now stye 1 .i primary Party organ, and presently constitute them- 
selves a Party Group in the local soviet or in the cooperative society's 
committee ; and they conform their activities to the latest " directives ” 
from the Pohtburoau or Central Committee at Moscow. IVheii mining or 
transport or manufacturing industry creates .t class of wage-earners, these 
join their several trade muons, irrespective of municipal frontiers or racial 
differences , and they then begin to send delegates to tlie hierarchy of in- 
directly elected trade muon councils, conferences and congresses, of which 
the liighe.st periodically assemb les at Moscow. The constitution formed on 
this pattern may, we suggest, appropriately be termed a multifoim demo- 
cracy, organised on tlie basis of imiversal participation with democratic 
centrab.sin; a constitutional form so loose as to be exceptionally mobile and, 
for that rea-'On, endowed with analmost irresistible quality of expanrivene^s. 

In describing, in separate chapters, the organisation in the USSR of 
ilan as a Citizen, !Man as a Producer, ilan as a Consumci and ilan in 
the Vocation of Leadership, we may have seemed sometimr', to imply 
that all these separate parts of the constitution of Soviet Communism are 
of equal status, each exercising supreme authority iii its own sphere. 
This is not so. The Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All- 
Uuion Congress of Soviets, representing the totality of the inhabitants in 
the USSR, and not merely any fraction of them, .stands supreme over all 
the ramifli ations of the trade umons, the consumeia' cooperative move- 
ment and the various kinds of associations of owner-producers. ]Uat as it 
does over the tier upon tier of soviets.^ As for the relation in which the 

^ II i-- however, significant of the persistent striving towards participation and con- 
sent, 'lifit u n alterations are made in the constitution or statutory obligations of either 
the ii\ih uiiiOn hierarchy or the consumers’ cooperative movement, these authoritative 
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All-Union Congress of Soviets stands to the All-Union Congress of the 
Connnumst Party in the I'SSK, vrliat can he said is that there has been 
no attempt by the soviet legislature to make laws for. 01 to inteifen' with 
the activities of. tie' Communist Party Tlie praitioal inileiieiideiK e of 
the soviet anthoinu s IS not so ajiiureiit. Siiue lOoO allnnjiuit.int tleir'‘vs 
of the USSil Central Kxe.'iitive Committee or the Soviiarkoin whether 
legislative or adminisTr.itive. have been issued over the signature not of 
their president (Kaliiiiu or Molotov) alone, but also over that of Stalin as 
General Seeretarv of thw Communist Party It is. moreover, signitieant 
that these deeisive acts are. in all important casts initiated within the 
Politbure.ui of the t’ornmunist Party ; and they retene in due course the 
endorsement either of the Central Committee or of the All-Union Congress 
of the Communist Party. Indeed, as we exjilamed m the pret'odiiig 
ehapter. the Commumst Party i.s perpetually issuing “ ilireetives ‘ great 
or small, to its members exercising authority or influence witliin all the 
other organisations of the state. In the jircsent connection it must be 
recalled that this remarkable eompanion.ship is not, in theory, an organisa- 
tion within the USlsR. It professes to be an organisation of the vanguard 
of the proletariat throughout the wbrld, knowing neither racial nor geo- 
graplucid limits Its highest authority is the periodie.il congress of the 
" Thud Iiiteriuuioiial ". representing the Commiimsi Partit'.s of all the 
countiies of the world. Tins liody acts normally by the directives winch 
the Comintern issues to tlie faithful in all countries. It aims. 111 fact, at a 
world supremaev over all the acbmnislratioiis established by the proletariat 
of the several nations or couiitru s. The lu.storical .student v ill be reminded 
of the supremacy whiih the Pope, as the liead of the Catholic Church, for 
contuiics inamt allied over Christ eiidom. Whether, on tlie occasion of 
some groat crisis, there will ari.se any eft’ective rivalry, or any disturbing 
friction, between tiie secular government of the IhSSR and the ideological 
comjianionship or older which to-day dominates the situation, may be left 
as a fascinating problem for the sociologist of the future.' 

docrcos are 1101 inally iliscusM'il. decidcU niKl.H'timlh signed, not only In Kidinmoi Molotov 
oz other autlioiiticszejiie.'.enl.ilive of (he.soMel, hul iiKn In’ the leinling ollieiiil ii-jne-enting 
the tiadc unions or the I’on.snniei s' eoopei.ilive movement respettuelv ■ 

^ The question of the possihilit\ of the goveinment.d oigani'iilion heeomiiu: eiu.'inei- 
pated Irom the eonti'ol of the Comniuiu'it Pally has mine tli.ui once heen iliseie 1 d \iilluu 
the Party. In 1925 ”, so the Pieneh hisloiian lleniy Holliii puls it, Slnhn liimwlf 
pointed out the ‘ danger of the disapjic.nranco of the tnlelage of the P.iily He .-honed 
how greatly the governmental organs, Iiolh administnitive and eeonomie. sleadih im iea..eil 
in magnitude and iniluenee ■with the leconstruction oi the eounliy “Tlie niou they 
grow zn impoitanee, the znoic then pzessuic on (he thirty n fell, the moie tin \ lake up 
an altitude of resistance to the Party Hence the danger of the state ajipaiatii^ shaking 
itself free from the Paiti ” Against lhi» daiigi-r Stalin piessed foi a legionpmg ofiorees, 
and a rcdisirilmtion of diieeting aetivo memlicrs .among Iho goz erninental oigati-. so as 
to ensuio the diier ting indnenee of the Parly in this nev situation Tins vas llie oiigin 
of the disgrace of Kjkov, piooidcnt of the Coiineil of Cominissais, and of Toiuski pu'-ulent 
of the trade unions, as well as of the purging of (ho soviet apparatus that was completed 
in Juno 1929, in order to seat firmly the domination that Stalin exercised in the name of 
the Party” {La lUrohitwn rnsae, vol. i., “ I^es Soviets”, by Henri Rollm, I’.iiis, 1931, 
pp. 269-270) 

“ The Party makes no concealment of the tutelage in which it holds the soviet oigans. 
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We have to add, as a further elaboration of the constitution of the 
USSE, some reference to the circumambient atmosphere of voluntary 
organisation which it is perpetually creating and developing as a part of 
itself. iSonie people have asserted that government activity kills volun- 
taryism. In the USSR, on the contrary, every government activity seems 
to create a vastly greater voluntary activity, which the people themselves 
organise up to a high point, always along the lines and in support of the 
government’s own purpose and plan ; always and everywhere led and 
directed by members of the Communist Party. We despair of conveying 
in a few pages any adequate idea of the magnitude, the variety or the 
range of action of these voluntary orgamsations linked up or intertwined 
with one or other government department.^ We need not repeat our 
description of the ten milhon or more young people voluntarily enrolled 
as Little Octobrists, Pioneers and Comsomols, m subordination to the 
extensive membership of the Party. We may more conveniently begin 
with the specifically patriotic society, formed “ to cooperate in defence of 
the revolution ” (OSO), and another “ for amation and chemical in- 
dustries ” (Aviakhim), both now merged in one huge contributing member- 
ship of a dozen milhons (Osoaviakhim). These millions of members m 
village or city form cells, or sections, or circles, or corners, coordinated in a 
whole series of provincial and central councils. They arc all pledged to 
active personal cooperation in the defence of the country, m peace-time 
as well as in war, against foreign invasion or external pressure. They 
seek to arouse general lEterest in foreign afiairs by lectures, literature and 
discussion. They study military science, especially aerial bombing and 
chemical warfare. They form clubs for rifle practice and aviation. They 
maintain specialist museums and libraries, and “ defence homes ”, which 
are practically social clubs. They have collected considerable sums for 
building additional aeroplanes for presentation to the Red Air Force. 
Organised bands of members have participated in the training manoeuvres 
of the Red Army. Other bands have, with equal zeal, undertaken the 
clearing of particular districts from noxious insects. Out of the v.ist 
memL'crship, several thousand local societies for regional study have 
emerged, devoting themselves to exhaustive surveys of the physical and 
economic characteristics of their own neighbourhood, partly for the benefit 
of the local schools, in which regional study has its place. 

Vying in size with Osoaviakhim is the League of the Godless, for the 
emancipation of the backward part of the population from the religion 

Thus, on the check to collectivisation in March 1930, the Central Committee of the Party 
is.sucd direct instructions of a purely governmental kind by a circular addresscrl to all the 
Party organisations and published in the entire soviet press on Mai oh 15 The official 
posernmental organs eould do more than put these decisions in a more official form a few 
da\s later” (La Eiiolulion raise, vol. i, “Les Soviets”, by Henii llollm. Pans, 1931, 
p 278). 

^ More detailed accounts of voluntary organisations in the USSR will be convenientl 3 ' 
found 111 ('ll in Training in Soviet Russia (1929) and Malang Bolsheviks (1931), both by 
S X Harper: jVeio Jl/inda, Xeio JHen, by Thomas Woody (1932) ; Die Jugend in Sowjel- 
tussland, b^' Klaus Mebnert (1932), translated as Youth in Soviet Russia (i933) 
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that seems to the Mar xi st mere superstition, benumbing or distracting the 
spirit of man. This entirely voluntary organisation, made up for the most 
part of young people of cither sex, corresponds essentially to the nineteenth- 
century National Secular Society of Great Britain ; but enormously 
transcends it in activity, as well as in magnitude and range of operations. 
Its millions of members, organised in cells or branches from one end of the 
USSR to the other, campaign actively against the various churches and 
their religious practices ; circulating atheistic literature ; pouring scorn 
on any but a scientific interpretation of nature ; clearing the icons out of 
the homes, and weaning the boys and girls alike from churchgomg and 
from the celebration of religious festivals.^ We should fail to ajipreciate 
either the magnitude or the dogmatic intolerance of the crusade against 
supernaturalism m the USSR, conducted by these militant atheists, if we 
compared it with anything less than the campaign against atheism and 
heathendom carried on in all their fi.elds of action by all the missionary 
societies and religious orders of all the Christian churches put together. 

Another society of colossal magnitude, claiming indeed many millions 
of members, is the International Society for Assistance to Revolutionaries 
ill other countries (MOPR). This has for its object, not only to bring 
“ the broad masses into contact with the world-revolution but also 
“ to enable them to come to the assistance of those who are fighting for 
it ”. It disseminates information of doubtful accuracy about the progress 
of communism in all countries, but it is most interested 111 rebellions and 
riots, strikes and the various kinds of “ martyrdom ” to which, as it is 
alleged, the ruling classes everywhere condemn their working-class idctims. 
The tens of thousands of branches of MOPR collect funds for the assistance 
of sufl'erers all over the world, from those in the prisons of Hungary or 
Poland to Sacco and Vanzetti ” and “ the Scottshorough negroes ". We 
could mention dozens of other voluntary organisations of the most varied 
nature There is a “ Down with Ilbteracy ” society, and a “ Hands off 
China ’■ society ; a “ Friends of Children ” society (ODD), and a ‘‘ Society 
for settling Jews on the Land ” (OZET) ; a gigantic “ Peasant Society 
for Mutual Assistance ” (KOV), and a whole movement of working 
women’s and peasants’ conferences, to which tens of thousands of villages 
send delegates, and in which everything specially interesting to women is 
discussed and assisted and promoted. Nor must we omit the immense 
membership of all the various societies arranging every kind of athletic 
sports, under the supervision and with the constant encouragement of the 
Supreme Council for Physical Culture in the USSR, appointed by the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK), and the People’s Commissars for 
Education m all the constituent and autonomous republics. It is active 
personal participation in games and competitions that is promoted, among 
an aggregate membership of aU races running into tens of millions, m 

^ See the detailed account in Religion and Communism, by J. F. Hecker (19.33) ; and 
bee our Chapter XI. m Fart 11., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”, especially the section 
headed “ Anti-Godism ”. 
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Asia as well as in Europe ; not merely the organisation of spectacles at 
which the members look on, although this factor in the habit of athleticism 
is not neglected Gigantic stadiums are being built oiit of public funds in 
many of the cities, including a “ Middle Asian Central Stadium at Tash- 
kent. Even more reniarkaiile is it to learn that the inonibers of the sports 
associations include in their activities the rendering of peisoiial assistance 
to the agricultural and transport departments, ryhciiever required. 
“ Uzbek, Tadjik and Turkoman athletes ”, we read, “ have helped con- 
siderably in the repairing of locomotives, in cotton planting and in har- 
vesting, in the re-election of the soviets and in the quick response to the 
new internal loan.” *■ 

Whilst unable to exclude from our statement of the constitution some 
account of these auxiliary voluntary activities, we hef,itatc to make any 
estimate of their net worth. They take up time and energy. They may 
even distract attention from more urgent problems. But their colossal 
magnitude and ubiquitous activities make the voluntary organisations a 
very important part of the social structure. There cai\ be no doubt about 
their enormous educational effect upon the half-aw'akened masses which 
still make up so large a part of the population of the URSll — especially 
upon the ” deal' viTTages of the mterfor, anif upon what Marx and Lenin 
termed the “ idiocy of village life ”. The sharing in public affairs which 
the vast meinbcrsliip of these voluntary organisations secures, and the 
independent action which each cell or section, group pr corner, Icarus to 
take ill cooperation with the various departments of the soviet administra- 
tion, constitute an essential part of that widespread ‘‘ participation ” in 
government which seems to us one of the most characteristic notes of 
Soviet Communism. It is, more than anything else, this almost universal 
personal participation, through an amazing variety of channels, that 
justifies the designation of it as a multiform democracy. 


The Meaning of Dicluloi’shi]} 

Can the constitution of the USSR, as analysed m the preceding 
chapters, he correctly described as a dictatorship ’ Jlerc w'e must deal 
one by one with the various meanings given to this wmiyl. lu the popular 
Britisli use of the term, a dictatorship means governuient by the will of 
a single person ; and this, as it happens, corresponds witp the authoritative 
dictionary meamng, in strict accord with the undoubted historical deriva- 
tion.^ It is clear that, in form, there is nothing in the constitution of the 

1 Moiriiv Daily News, June 20, 1933. 

® The JiVm IJmihih Didionaty gives the following meaningb : Dictator A lulcr or 

governor whose wold 1 -, law , an absolute ruler of a state . . . a person exeroi-iiw absolute 
autboiity (it any kind or in any splicre ; one who authoritatively prescribes a eouisc of 
action 01 di( lates what is to be done ”. Dictatorshtp — “ The office oi dignity of a dic- 
tator 

‘ A dictatorship is the most natural government for seasons extraordinary perd, 
when theie appears a man fit to wield it ” (Arnold’s ifwtory o/ Borne vol. i. p. d-IO, 
18.38 • 
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USSR at all resembling the Roman office of dictator ; or, indeed, any 
kind of government by the will of a single person. On the contrary, the 
universal pattern shows even an exaggerated devotion to collegiate 
decision. In the judicial s)'.stem, from the highest court to tlie lowest, 
there is nowhere an arbitrator, a magistrate or a ]udge sitting alone, but 
always a bench of three, two of whom at least must agree in any decision 
or judgment or sentence.^ In mumcipal administration there is no 
arbitrary mayor or burgomaster or city manager ” — not even a high 
salaried official wielding the authority of a British Town Clerk — but always 
a presidium and one or more standing committees, the members of each 
of which have to be continuously consulted by its president ; or else a 
specially chosen commission, all the members of which have equal rights. 
Moreover, all of them have to be incessantly reporting in person their 
proceedings to the larger elected soviet, or its standing executive com- 
mittee, from which they have received their appointment. From one end 
of the hierarchy to the other, the members of every council or committee, 
including its president, can always be “ recalled ” without notice, by a 
resolution passed by the body (or at a meeting of the electorate) to which 
they owe their office. At any moment, therefore, anyone taking executive 
action may find himself summarily superseded by his collectively chosen 
successor. 

And if we pass from the soviet hierarchy, with all its tiers of councils, 
and its innumerable proliferations of committees, and commissions, and 
People's Commissars, and other executive officers — which collectively 
exercise the supreme authority m the state — to the semi-autonomous 
hierarchies finally subject to this supreme authority, whether they are 
composed of trade unions or of consumers’ cooiieratives. or of manufactur- 
ing artels or collective farms, or of cooperative hunters or fishermen, we 
find, as we have .shown, always the same pattern of organisation. Nowhere, 
111 all this vast range of usually autonomous, but finally subordinate 
authorities, do we discover anything involving or implying government 
by the will of a single person. On the contrary, there is everywhere 
elaborate provision, not only for collegiate decision, but also, wheiher by 
popular election or by appointment for a given term, or by the universal 
right to recall, for collective control of each individual executant Thus, 

^ It may be added that c\on the Ogpu was not governed by the wdl of a single peison. 
It was a oonimission of poisons, appointed anmiallr' by the USSR Sovnarhoni (or Cabinet) 
Its last jiresidcnt was reported to be somewhat infirm, who, far from being even as mueh 
of a personal influence as Ins predcoossor Djordjinsky, was reported to leave the contiol 
rather too much to the other members of the commission Its praetieo was never to 
condemn pcoiilc to death, exile or imprisonment without foimal tiial by a eolIeBiiiin of 
three judges , and even then the sentences had to be confirmed In the commission as a 
whole, whilst clemency could alwaj's be oxcrcised by a decision of the Cential Executive 
Committee (TSJK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets The fact that the Ogpu trials, 
and all its other pioccedings, were behmd closed doors — like the British proceedings 
against spies in war-time — may be abhorrent to us, but is not relevant to the question of 
whether or not it was in the nature of a dictatorship, in the strict sense of government 
by a single person. Wo refer to this in Chapter VII. in Part II., “ The Liquidation of the 
Landlord and the Capitalist ”. 
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so far as the legally constituted legislative, j udicial and executive authorities 
of the state are concerned, at any stage in the hierarchy, or in any branch 
of administration, it would, wc think, be difficult for any candid student 
to maintain that the USSR is, at any point, governed by the will of a 
single person — that is to say, by a dictator. 

Is the Party a Dictator ? 

But, admittedly, the administration is controlled, to an extent which 
it is impossible to measure, but which it would be hard to exaggerate, by 
the Communist Party, with its two or three millions of members On 
this point there is complete frankness. “ In the Soviet Union,” Stalin 
kas said and written, “ in the land where the dictatorship of the proletariat 
IS in force, no important pohtical or organisationahproblcm is ever decided 
by our soviets and other mass organisations, without directives from our 
Party. In this sense, we may say that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
IS substantially the dictatorship of the Party, as the force which effectively 
guides the proletariat.” ^ [How the Bolsheviks do love the word dictator- 
ship !] It must, however, be noted that the control of the Party over the 
administration is not manifested in any commands enforceable by law on 
the ordinary citizen. The Party is outside the constitution. Neither the 
Party nor its supreme body can, of itself, add to or alter the laws binding 
on the ordinary citizens or residents of the USSR.® The Party can, by 
itself, do no more than “ issue directives ” — that is, give instructions — 
to its own members, as to the general lines on which they should exercise 
the powers with which the law, or their lawful appointment to particular 
offices, has endowed them. The Party members, thus directed, can act 
only by persuasion — ^presuasion of their colleagues in the various presi- 
diums, committees, commissions and soviets in and through which, as we 
have seen, the authority over the citizens at large is actually exercised. 
The 50 or 60 per cent of the Party members who continue to work at the 
bench or m the mine can do no more than use their powers of persuasion 
on the ten or twenty times more numerous non-Party workers among 
whom they pass their lives. By long years of training and organisation 
this Party membership exercises a corporate intellectual influence on the 
mass of the population which is of incalculable potency. But the term 
dictatorship is surely a misnomer for this untiring corporate inspiration, 
evocation and formulation of a General Will among so huge a population. 

1 Leninism, by J Stalin, vol. i , 1928, p. 33. 

“ Prcauniably tbi!> is> the reason why, as already indicated, specially important ■' direc- 
tives ’ to the Party membership which are m the nature of decrees or laws, to bo obeyed 
also by the non-Party mass, though omanatmg from the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Parly, bear the signature (m addition to that of Stalm) of Kalinin, sigiiifjing the 
concurienee of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the AU-Unioii Congreas of 
Soviets , or that of Molotov, expressmg the concurrence of the USSR Sovnarkom, each 
of which bodies can constitutionally enact new laws, subject to their subsequent ratifica- 
tion b\ the All-Union Congress of Soviets and its two-chambered Central Executive 
CommiUcc 
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For it is, as we have seen, the people themselves, and not only the Party 
members, who are incessantly called upon to participate personally in the 
decisions, not merely by expressing opinions about them in the imiumor- 
ablc popular meetings; not merely by voling for or against their ex- 
ponents at the recurring elections , but actually by iinlividually sliaring 
in their operation. 

Is Stalin a Dictator ? 

Sometimes it is asserted that, whereas the form may be otheriMse, 
the fact IS that, wliilst the Communist Party couti'ols tlie whole administra- 
tion, the Party itself, and thus indirectly the wliolc state, is governed by 
the will of a single person, Josef Stalin. 

First let it be noted that, unlike Mussolini, Hitler and other modern 
dictators, Stalin is not invested by law, with any authority over his fellow- 
citizens_,_and not even over the members of the Party to which he belongs. 
He has not even the extensive power which the Congress of the United 
States has tcrnporarily conferred upon President ilooscvelt, or that which 
the American Constitution -entrusts for four years to evciy succe.swe 
president So far as grade or dignity is concerned, Stalin is in no sense 
tholiighcbt official in the USSK, or even in llie Communist Party. He 
is'TIol, lind has never heeiij Pmsident "of the Prcsidniin of the 'Central 
Kxccutivc Committee of tlie All-Umon Congress of Sovi(3fs — a place long 
held by Sverdlov and now by Kalinin, who is coiiimoiily treated as the 
President of the USSli ^ He is not (as Lenin was) tlic Prc.siclent of the 
Soviiarkom of the ESFSll, the dominant meinbcr of the Federation ; or 
of tlie USSP Itself, tlie place now held by Jlolotov, wlio may be taken to 
correspond to the Prime Munster of a parliamentary democracy. He is 
not even a People's Commissar, or member of the Cabinet, either of the 
USSR or of any of the constituent icpiibhcs Until 1934 ^ he held no 
other office in tlie machinery of tlie constitution than tliat, since 1930 only, 
of membership (one among ten) of the Committee of Labour and Defence^ 
(STO). Even in the Communist Party, he Is not the president of the 
Central Committee of the Party, who maj’^ bo deemed the liighost placed 
memboi'j indeed, he is not even the president of the iiresidium of this 
Central Committee He is, in fact, only_Hm_General Secretary of the 
Party, receiving his salary from the Party^funds and holding his ollTce by 
appointment bjTtlie Party Central Committee, and, as such, also a member 
(one among liiho) of its inost important subcommittee, the Politbuicau.^ 

' In 1034 lie was cleoled a member of the piesidium of the Cculral Exceuti\e Com. 
mittee (TSIK). 

* He is also a member of the Executive Committee of tlu- Third International (Comin- 
tern), which IS, like the Conmiiinist Earty of the USSI!, formally outMilc the .state con- 
stitution. 

A vciy critical, and even unfiiondly, biogiaiiher gnes the folloiving charaeteiisation 
of him : “ Stalm does not seek honours. He loathes pomp. He is averse to imblic 
displays. He could have all the nominal regalia in the chest of a groat state. But ho 
prefers the background. . . . He is the perfect inheritor of the individual Ltiiin (wtor- 
nalism. No other associate of Lenm was endowed with that characteristic. Stalin is the 
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If jye are invited to hp.lipivpi I't' in eff ect, a dictator, wp. may 

enquire wliether he does, in fact, act in tie way that dictators have usually 
acted 1 ’ 


We have given particular attention to this point, collecting all the 
available evidence, and noting carefully the inferences to be drav n from 
the experience of the past eight years (1926-1934). We do not think that 
th e Pa r^ is governed by the will of a single person ; or that Stalin is the 
sort of perspn_t£iL-clainr or desire such a position. He has himself very 
ex^citly deniec^any such personal dictatorship m terms which, whether 
ofSotTie IS crechted with sincerity, certainly accord with bur own impres- 
sibBTortEe facts. 


In the car^ully revised and entirely authentic report of an interview 
in 1932, we find the interviews (Emil Ludi^) putting the foUovung 
question : Placed around the toUe^which_wcjire now seated there are 
sixteen ciniirs. AbfoaWit is known, on the one hand, that the’TJSSE is a 
count ry~in~wh ich everything Is supposeiTId he decided by collegiums ; 
"but, on the other hand, it is knownThali’ever^hing is jdecIdcdZby m- 
ffivfduar^'rsbnL Who really" decides ? ” Stahn’s reply was emphatic 
aBd~gXp ficrEr He said": '‘‘TTo'psfflgle persons cannot decide. The. de- 
cisionsjof -sHiidc persons j^e^ always, ^^mr^aHy always, one-sided decisions. 
K^ery collegium, in every collectiTO'hodyj there are people ^ose 
opimon must be_rjok.onecTlrith._ From the experience of three levolu- 
tionsWTlihow that, approximately, out of every 100 decisions made by 
singte^ers(Jirs,"tllat have not beentested and corrected collectively ,l)0jire 
one-si^driTh qur leading" bbdy^Jfhc” Central 'Coirlinittee of our Party, 
wEch guides all our soviet and party orgamsations, there are about 70 
memBefsr" Among lliese members bfthe Central Committee there_are to 
be" foitnd the besFbf our industrial leaders, the best of our cooperative 
leaders," the best organisers of distribution, our best mihtary men,~our 
'l5est''^opaganditts and agitators, qur best experts on soviet farms, on 
ctrltective' farms, on individual peasant agriculture, our best experts on 
the~nationa1ities inhabiting the Soviet Union, and on national pohey. 
In "this areopaguais concentrated the wisdom of the Party. Everyone is 
able to contribute his experience. Wore it otherwise, if decisions had been 
taken by individuals, we should have committed very serious mistakes in 


stem father of a family, the dogmatic pastor of a flock. He is a boss with this dificrenco : 
his pon er n not used for personal aggrandisement. Moreover, ho is a boss with an educa- 
tion. Notu ithstandmg general impressions, Stalin is a widely informed and well-read 
person. He lacks culture, but he absorbs knowledge. He is rough towards his enemies 
but he learns from them ” (Slalin : a Biography, by Isaac Don Levine, 1929, pp. 248-249). 

An American newspaxjcr coriespondent, who has watched both Stalin and the soviet 
administiation m Moscow for the past decade, lately wioto as follows . “ Somebody said 
to mo the other day — ‘ Stalin is like a mountain with a head on it. Ho cannot bo moved. 
But he thmks.’ His power and influence are greater now than ovci, which is saying a great 
deal. Ho inspires the Party with his will-power and cahn. Individuals in contact with 
him admiie his capacity to listen and his skill in improvmg on the suggestions and drafts 
of highlj intelligent subordinates. There is no doutt that his determination and wisdom 
have been important assets in the struggles of the last few years ” (Louis rischor, in 
The Nation, August 9, 1933). 
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our work. But since eTeryone ia able to correct the errors of individual 
gersons, and since we”pay heed to such corrections, we arrivFTt'more 
or . less~ correct decisions.” ^ - — 

This reasoned answer by Stalin himself puts the matter on the right 
basis. The Communi.st Party in the USSK has adopted for ils own 
organisation the pattern which we have described as common throughout 
the whole soviet constitution. In this pattern individual dictatorship 
has no place. Personal decisions are distrusted, and elaborately guarded 
against. In order to avoid the mistakes due to bias, anger, jealousy, 
vamty and other distempers, from which no person is, at all times, entirely 
free or on his guard, it is desirable that the individual will should always 
be controlled by the necessity of gaming the .assent of colleagues of equal 
grade, who have candidly discussed the matter, and who have to make 
themselves jointly responsible for the decision. 

We find confirmation of this inference in Stalin’s explicit description 
of how he acted in a remarkable case. He ha^in fact, frequently pomted 
out t hat he does no more than carry out the decisions of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. __Thus, in describing his momentous 
article known as “ Dizzy with Success ”, he expressly states that this was 
written on “ the well-known decision of the Central Committee regarding 
the ‘ Eight against Distortions of the Party Line ’ in the collective farr^ 
movement. . . .” “ In this connection ”, he continues, “ I recentlj^ 
received a number of letters from comrades, collective farmers, calling 
upon me to reply to the questions contained in them. It was my duty 
to reply to the letters in private correspondence ; but that proved to bq 
impossible, since more than half the letters received did not have the 
addresses of the writers (they forgot to send their addresses) Neverthe- 
less the questions raised in these letters are of tremendous political interest 
to all our comrades. ... In new of this I found myself faced with the 
necessity of replying to the comrades m an open letter, i e. in the press. 
... I did this all the more willingly since I had a direct decision of the 
Central Committee to this purpose.'’ We cannot imagine the contemporary 
“ dictators ” of Italy, Hungary, Germany and now (1935) the United 
States — or even the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom or Prance — 
seeking the instructions of his Cabinet as to how he should deal with 
letters which he could not answer individually. But Stalin goes further. 
He gives the reason for such collegiate decision. He points out that there 
is a “ real danger ” attendant on the personal “ decreeing by individual 
representatives of the Party in this or that corner of our vast country. I 
have in mind not only local functionaries, but even certain regional com- 
mittee members, and even certain members of the Central Committee, 
a practice which Lenin had stigmatised as communist conceit. “ The 
Central Committee of the Party ”, he said, “ realised this danger, and did 
not delay intervening, instructing Stalin to warn the erring comrades in an 

^ An Interview with the Qerman Avihor, Emil lAidwig, by J. Stahn, Moscow, 1932, 

pp. 5, 6. 
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arlicle on tlie collective farm movement. Some people believe that the 
article ‘ Dizzy with Success ’ is the result of the personal initiative of 
Stalin. That is nonsense. Our Central Committee docs not exist in 
order to permit the personal initiative of anybody, whoever it may be, 
in matters of this kind. It was a reconnaissance on the part of the 
Central Committee. And when the depth and seriousness of tiie errors 
were established, the Central Committee did not hesitate to strike against 
these errors with the full force of its authority, and accordingly issued its 
famous decision of March 15, 1930.” ^ 

The plain truth is that, surveying the administration of the USSR 
during the past decade, under the alleged diclatorslup of Stalin, the 
principal decisions have ina infested neither the promptitude nor the timeli- 
ness, nor yet the fearless obstinacy that have often been claimed as the 
merits of a dictator.ship. On the contrary, the action of the Party has 
frequently been taken after consideration so prolonged, and as the out- 
come of discussion sometimes so heated and embittered, as to bear upon 
their formulation the marks of hesitancy and lack of assurance. More 
f&n once, their adoption has been delayed to a degree that has militated 
against their success ; and, far from having been obstinately and ruthlessly 
carried oat, the execution has often been marked by a succession of orders 
each' contradicting its predecessor,. and none of them pretending to com- 
pleteness or fijialitv. MHiother we take the First Five-Year Plan, or the 
determination to make universal the collective farms ; the frantic drive 
towards '■ self-sufficiency ” in tlie equipment of the heavy industries, and 
in:"every kind of machine-making, or the complete “ liquidation of "the 
kulaks as a class ”, we see nothing characteristic of government by the 
will~of a single person. On the contrary, these policies have borne, in 
the manner of their a'doption and in the style of their formulation, the 
stigmata of committee control. If the USSR during the past eight or 
ten years has been under a dictatorship, the dictator has surely been an 
inefficient one ! He has often acted neither promptly nor at the right 
moment ; his execution has been vacillating and lacking in ruthless com- 
pleteness - If we had to judge him by the actions taken in Ins name, 

1 ifjiiHiSHi, l)y Josef Stalin, vol ii pp 294-29.5. 

“ It IS not oa.sy to get hold of copies of the pamphlets .surreptitioiidv cire.ulated in 
opposition to the present goveinmcnt of the USSR, which is personified in the alleged 
dictator.'.h’i) of Stalin. One of the latest is described as entitled T/ie Letter of Eighteen 
Bohheril s and as representing the combined opposition to the diotatoiship of both “ right ” 
and left deviationists. The specific accusations arc reported as relative, not so much 
to the manner in n Inch policies are framed, or to their origin in a personal w ill, as to the 
policies themselves, which are now alleged to have been faulty on the ground that they 
have failed ' These policies were (a) the stifling of the activities of the ronnntcrn, so that 
no woild les oliition has occurred , (6) the confused and vacillating execution of the faulty 
Five-Year I’lan , (c) the ruinous failure of so many of the eolleelivp farms ; (d) the weak 
half-measiiics adopted towards the kulaks ; (e) the making of enemies, not only among 
the peasants and intelligentsia, but also within the inner governing circle, by failing to 
get them to combine on policy ! 

It vill be seen that these criticisms of the USSR Government are exactly parallel in 
substance and in form with those that are made by a Parliamentary opposition to the 
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Stalin has had many of the defects from which, by his very nature, a 
dictator is free. In sliort, the government of the USSR during the past 
decade has been clearly no better than that of a commit lee. Our niferenco 
is that it lias been, in fact, tlie very opposite of a du'talorhlnp It has 
been, as it .siill is, go\eriinient by uhole scries of commit ti'cs 

This does not mean, of course, that the inlcrmuiiihle series of com- 
mittees, mIucIi is the characteristic feature of tlie UittSR Government, 
have no leacleis ; nor need it be doubted that among these leatlers the most 
influential, both within the Krcmhn and witlioiit. is now Stalin himself. 
But so far as we have been able to ascertain, his leader.slii]) is not that of a 
dictator. We are glad to quote an illustrative e.vample of Stalin's .uhninis- 
tratioii, as dc&cribed by an able Aniericaii resident of iloseow " Let me 
give a brief example of how Stalm functions. I saw him preside at a 
small coimmttee meeting, decichng a matter on which I had brought a 
complaint. He summoned to the office all the persons concerned in the 
matter, but when we arrived we found ourselves meeting not only with 
Stalin, but also with Voroshilov and Kagamnich. Stalin sat down, not 
at the head of the table, but informally placed where he could see the 
faces of all. He opened the talk with a plain, direct quest ion, rejieating 
the complaint in one sentence, and aslcing the man complained against ; 
‘ Why was it necessary to do tliis 1 ‘ , 

After this, he said loss than anyone An occasional phrase, a word 
without pressure , even Ins questions were less demands for answers than 
interjections guiding the speaker's thought. But how swiftly everything 
was revealed, all onr hopes, egotisms, conflicts, all tlie things wc had been 
doing to each other T’lie essential nature of men I had knowm for years, 
and of others I met for the lir.st time, came out sliaijilv, more ele.irly than 
I had ever seen them, j-ct without prejudice Each of tliein had to co- 
operate, to be taken account of m a prolilem ; the joli w'e must do, and 
its direction became clear. 

“ I was hardly conscious of the part played by Stalin in helping us to 
reach a decision. 1 thought of him rather as someone siqierlatively easy 
to explain things to, who got one’s meaning half tlirougli a sentenci', and 
brought it all out very quickly. When everything became clear, and not 
a moment sooner or later, Stalm turned to the others . ‘ Well 1 ’ Aw ord 
from one, a phrase from another, together accomplished a sentence. Moils 
— it was unanimous. It seemed we had all decided, siinultaneonsly, 
unanimously. That is Stalin’s method and greatness. He is su|)reme 
analyst of situations, personahties, tendencies. Through his analysis he 
IS supreme combiner of many wills.” ^ 

There is, in fact, a consensus of opinion, among those who have w alclicd 
Stalin's action m administration, that this is not at all charactci ist ic of a 

policy of a Frime Minister in a parliamentary democracy. They do not reveal anything 
peculiar to a dictatorship as such. 

^ DiGiaionhi'p arid Democrocy m the Soviet CTnion, by Anna Louise Strongs Xew York, 
1934. p. 17. 
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dictator. It is rather that of a shrewd and definitely skilful manager 
facing a succession of stupendous problems which have to be grappled 
with.^ He IS not conceited enough to imagine that he has, within his own 
knowledge and judgment, any completely perfect plan for surmounting 
the difficulties. None of the colleagues seated round the committee table, 
as he realises, has such a plan. He does not attempt to bully the com- 
mittee. He does not even drive them. Imperturbably he listens to the 
endless discussion, picking up something from each speaker, and gradually 
combining every relevant consideration in the most promising conclusion 
then and there possible. At the end of the meeting, or at a subsequent 
one — ^for the discussions are often adjourned from day to day — he will lay 
before his colleagues a plan uniting the valuable suggestions of all the other 
proposals, as qualified by all the criticisms , and it will seem to his col- 
leagues, as it does to himself, that this is the plan to be adopted. When it 
is put in operation, all sorts of unforeseen difficulties reveal themselves, 
for no plan can be free from shortcomings and defects. The difficulties 
give rise to further discussions and to successive modifications, none of 
which achieves perfect success. Is not this very much how administration 
is carried on m every country in the world, whatever may be its constitu- 
tion 1 The “ endless adventure of governing men ” can never be other 
than a series of imperfect expedients, for which, even taking into account 
aU past experience and all pohtical science, there is, in the end, an 
inevitable resort to empirical “ trial and error ”. 

At this point it is necessary to observe that, although Stalin is, by the 
constitution, not in the least a dictator, having no power of command, 
and although he appears to be free from any desire to act as a dictator, 
and does not do so, he may be thought to have become irremovable from 
his position of supreme leadership of the Party, and therefore of the govern- 
ment. AVhy is this ? We find the answer in the dehberate exploitation 
by the governing j’unta of the emotion of hero-worship, of the traditional 
reverence of the Eussian people for a personal autocrat. This was seen 
in the popular elevation of Lenin, notably after his death, to the status of 
saint or prophet, virtually canonised in the sleeping figure in the sombre 
marble mausoleum in Moscow's Bed Square, where he is now, to all intents 
and purposes, worshipped by the adoring millions of workers and peasants 
who daily pass before him. Lemn’s works have become “ Holy Writ ”, 
which may be interpreted, but which it is impermissible to confute. After 

^ ilussiohni describes very differently his own statutory dictatorship. He once said : 
“ There is a fable which describes me as a good dictator but always surrounded by evil 
counsellors to whose mysteiious and niahgn influence I submit. All that is more than 
fantastic , it is idiotic. Considerably long experience goes to demonstrate that I am an 
individual absolutely lefractory to outside pressure of any kind. My decisions come to 
maturity often in the night — m the solitude of my spirit and in the solitude of my lather 
and (because practically non-social) personal life. Those who are the ‘ evil counsellors 
of the good tyrant ’ are the five or six people who come each mornmg to make their daily 
report, so that I may be informed of all that’s happenmg in Italy. After they have made 
their reports, which rarely takes more than half an hour, they go away ” (Through Fascism 
to World Power, by Ion S. Munro, 1935, p. 405). 
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Lenin’s death, it was agreed that his place could never be fiUed. But 
some new personality had to be produced for the hundred and sixty 
millions to revere. There presently ensued a tacit understanding among 
the junta that Stalin should be “ boosted ” as the supreme leader of the 
proletariat, the Party and the state.^ His portrait and his bust were 
accordingly distributed by tons of thousands, and they are now every- 
where publicly displayed along with those of Marx and Lenm. Scarcely 
a speech is made, or a conference held, without a naive — some would say 
a fulsome — ^reference to “ Comrade Stalin” as the great leader of the people. 
Let us give, as one among the multitude of such expressions of whole- 
hearted reverence and loyalty, part of the message to Stalin from the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Celebration of the Leninist League of Young Com- 
munists (the five million Comsomols). “ In our greetings to you we wish 
to express the warm love and profound respect for you, our teacher and 
leader, cherished in the minds and hearts of the Leninist Comsomols and 
the entire youth of our coimtry. . . . We give you, beloved friend, teacher 
and leader, the word of young Bolsheviks to continue as an unshakable 
shock-detachment in the struggle for a classless socialist society. We 
swear to stimulate the creative energy and enthusiasm of the youth for 
the mastery of technique and science and in the struggle for Bolshevik 
collective farms and for a prosperous collective farm life. We swear to 
hold high the banner of Leninist internationalism, fearlessly to fight for 
the elimination of exploitation of man by man, for the world proletarian 
revolution. 

“ We swear to continue to be the most devoted aids to our beloved 
Party. We swear with even more determination to strengthen our pro- 
letarian dictatorship, to strengthen the defence of the socialist fatherland, 
to train hundreds of thousands of new exemplary fighters, super-sharp- 
shooters, fearless aviators, daring sailors, tank operators and artillery 
corps, who will master their military technique to perfection. We swear 
that we shall work to make the glorious traditions of Bolshevism part of 
our flesh and blood. We swear to be worthy sons and daughters of the 
Communist Party. The Leninist Comsomol takes pride in the fact that 
under the banner of Lenin, the toiling youth of the country which is 
building socialism has the good fortune freely to live, fight and triumph 
together with you and under your leadership.” * 

It seems to us that a national leader so persistently boosted, and so 
generally admired, has, in fact, become irremovable against his will, so 
long as his health lasts, without a catastrophic break-up of the whole 

^ Trotsky relates m elaborate detail what he describes as the intrigues aiming at his 
own exclusion from among those who, at public meetings, were given popular honours as 
leaders. Presently, he continues, “ then the first place began to be given to Stalin. If 
the chairman was not clover enough to guess what was required of him, he was invariably 
corrected in the newspapers. ... It was as the supreme expression of the mediocrity 
of the apparatus that Stalin himself rose to his position ” {My Life, by Leon Trotsky, 
1930, pp. 499, 501). 

^ Moscow Daily News, November 1, 1933. 
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administration. Chosen originally because he was thought more stable 
in judginent than Trotsky, who might, it was felt, precipitate the state 
into war, Stalin is now universally considered to have justified his leader- 
ship by success , first in overcoming the very real difliciilties of 1925 , 
then in surmounting the obstacle of the peasant recalcitrance in 1930- 
1933 ; and finally in the successive triumphs of the Five-Year Plan. For 
him to be dismissed from office, or expelled from the Party, as Trotsky 
and so many others have been, could not be explained to the people. He 
will therefore remain in his great position of leadership so long as he 
wishes to do so. What will happen when he dies or voluntarily retires 
is a baffling question. For it is a unique feature in Soviet Communism 
that popular recognition of pre-eimnent leadership has, so far. not attached 
itself to any one office. Lomu, whose personal influence became over- 
whelmingly powerful, was President of the Sovnarkoin (Cabinet) of the 
RSFSR, or, as we should say. Prime Minister. On his death, Rykov 
became President of the Sovnarkoin of the USSR, to be followed by 
Molotov, but neither succeeded to the position of leader. Stalin, who had 
been People's Commissar for Nationalities and subsequently Pre.sident of 
the Commissariat for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, had relinquished 
these offices on being appointed General Secretary of the Communist 
Party. It is Stalin who has, since 1927, “ had all the limelight ”. No 
one can predict the office which will be held by the man who may succeed 
to Stalin's popularity ; or whether the policy of boosting ” a national 
leader will continue to be thought necessary when Soviet Communism is 
deemed to be completely established. For the moment the other dominant 
personalities seem to be L. M. Kaganovich, one of the Assistant Secretaries 
of the Communist Party of the USSR and Secretary of the Party in Mos- 
cow, in 1935 appointed People’s Commissar of Railways ; Molotov, the 
President of the USSR Sovnarkom ; and Voroshilov, the popular People’s 
Commissar of Defence. 


The Dictatorship of the Proletariat 

We have yet to discuss the most ambiguous of so-called dictatorships, 
the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ”. This high-sounding phrase, used 
more than once by Karl Marx,^ and repeatedly and vehemently endorsed 

' See, for instance, his statement of 1852 : “ What I added (to the conception of the 
existence of the class struggle) was to prove : (1) that the existence of classes is only hound 
up with certain historical struggles in the development of production ; (2) that the class 
struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the proletariat ; (3) that this dictatorship 
IS itself only a transition to the ultimate abolition of all classes and to a society without 
classes ” (ilarx to Weyderaever, March 12, 1852 ; see Beer’s article in Lahour Monthly, 
July 1922). 

It may he helpful, in the intcrpietation, to consider what, in the view of Marx, was 
the opposite of the dictatorship of the proletariat. This was emphatically not demo- 
cracy in any of its meanings, but the “ dictatorship of the bourgeoisie ”. One or other 
dictatoi shij) w as, Marx thought, inevitable, durmg the transition stage, which might last 
for a whole generation. See the useful book Towards the Understating of Karl Marx, 
by Professor Sidney Hook, 1933, pp. 250-269. 
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by Lenin, has been accepted by those in authority as an official designa- 
tion of the constitution of the USSR, in preference to any reference to the 
leadership of the Communist Party or to the early slogan of “ All Power 
to the Soviets We frankly confess that we do not understand what 
was or IS meant by this phrase. As rendered m FiUghsh it seems to mean 
a dictatorship exercised by the proletariat, ovo the community as a whole. 
But if the terms are to be taken hterally, this is the union of two words 
which contradict each other. Dictatorship, as government by the will 
of a single person, cannot be government by the will of an immense class 
of persons. Moreover, if by the proletariat is meant the mass of the 
population dependent on their daily earnings, or as Marx frequently meant, 
the whole of the workers engaged in industrial production for wages, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat would, in highly developed capitalist 
societies lilcc Great Britain, where three-quarters of all men of working 
age are wage-earners, mean no more than the rule of an immense majority 
over a minority. Why, theu, should it be termed a dictatorship ^ 

We do not pretend to any competence m determining what Marx may 
have meant by the dictatorship of the proletariat. More relevant is what 
Lenin meant by the phrase when he made it one of the cardinal principles 
of his revolutionary acthniy. This meaning we can best discover in the 
successive stages leading up to the first formulation of the constitution 
m 1918, and to its subsequent elaboration. 

Lenin had long held that the revolution in Russia could never be carried 
out by, literally, the masses of the people. Ho differed profoundly from 
both the rival sects of revolutionaries, the Social Revolutionaries and the 
Mensheviks, as to the correct interpretation of the Revolution of February 
1917, which they accepted as a “ bourgeois ” revolution, but which he 
insisted on making into a sociaRst revolution. But Lenin never believed 
that the actual transformations of social structure involved in the socialist 
revolution that he desired could be effected either by the hordes of 
peasants, whether still grouped in villages, or driven off their little holdings; 
or even by a mass movement in the cities. In Lenin’s view, the sociahst 
revolution could bo carried into effect only by the long-continued efforts 
of a relatively small, highly disciplmed and absolutely united party of 
professional revolutionists (which became the Communist Party), acting 
persistently on the minds of what he called the proletariat, by which he 
always meant the manual-working wage-earners in the factory and the 
mine, in mere alliance with the vastly more numerous, but for this purpose 
inert, peasantry, whether poor, middling or relatively well-to-do. 

Thus Lenin expected and meant the social transformation itself to be, 
like all social changes, designed and promulgated by a minority, and even 
by only a small minority of the whole people. On the other hand, he had 
in view no such personal coup d’etat as Louis Napoleon perpetrated in 
December 1851. He steadfastly refused to countenance any attempt at 
an overthrow of the Kerensky Government until he was convinced that 
an actual majority of the manual-working wage-earners in the factories 

N 2 
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of Leningrad and Moscow had become converted to the support of the 
growing Bolshevik Party. It may, indeed, be said that all three stages 
of the Russian revolution, and, most of all, that of October 1917, enjoyed 
wide popular support, whilst the last was effected by a widespread upheaval 
among the city populations, supported by the mass of the disintegrating 
soldiery, and willingly acquiesced in by such of the peasantry as became 
aware of what was happening. The Russian revolution may therefore 
fairly be described as democratic rather than dictatorial. 

But Lemn had long pondered over what Marx had come to realise 
after 1848, that it was much more difficult to maintain a revolutionary 
government than to put it into office. Whilst believing firmly in govern- 
ment by the people, much more firmly and more sincerely than most 
parliamentary democrats of the time, Lenin knew that the revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the mass of the people quickly subsides. The force of old 
habits of thought is rapidly reasserted. Long before the new government 
could possibly effect any improvement in material conditions, there must 
inevitably be an ebbing of the tide. Reactionaries within the city and 
without would promptly influence the mob, as well as the timid ijelite 
bourgeoisie^ to sweep away a government which had brought only dis- 
illusionment. Hence it was indispensable that, if the revolution was to 
be maintained, there should be no immediate resort to popular election 
of the executive government. The members of the Constituent Assembly 
were accordingly promptly sent about their 'business, and all attempts to 
' maintain their position were drastically suppressed by force. Pending 
the formulation of a constitution, Lenin and his colleagues undoubtedly 
ruled the state as an autocratic junta, ruthlessly suppressing all opjiosition, 
irrespective of the momentary popular feeling, whatever it was. The 
peasants, whom it was impracticable to consult, were induced to acquiesce 
by being left free to continue the anarchic seizure of the landlords’ estates, 
and their redistribution among all those belonging to the village. To 
please the soldiery as well as the urban proletariat, the war was brought 
to an end as speedily as possible, on whatever terms could be obtained from 
the triumphant German army. Everything, even popular control, was 
temporarily sacrificed to the maintenance in power of an executive resolute 
enough, and strong enough, to prevent a popular reaction. This was the 
heyday of what had been foreseen as the dictatorship of the proletariat ’ ’ . 
Lenin was qmte frank about it. “ The essence of dictatorship ”, he had 
written, “ is to be found in the organisation and discipline of the workers’ 
vanguard, as the only leader of the proletariat. The purpose of the 
dictatorship is to establish socialism, to put an end to the division of 
society into classes, to make all the members of society workers, to make 
the exploitation of one human being by another for ever impossible. 
This end cannot be achieved at one stride. There will have to bo a transi- 
tional period, a fairly long one, between capitalism and socialism. The 
reorganisation of production is a difificult matter. Time is requisite for 
the radical transformation of all departments of life. Furthermore, the 
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power of custom is im mense ; people are habituated to a petty-bourgeois 
and bourgeois economy, and will only bo induced to change their ways 
by a protracted and arduous struggle. That was why Marx, too, spoke 
of a transitional period between capitalism and socialism, a whole epoch 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” ^ Nor was this authoritarian 
control of the transition period to be in any sense partial or half-hearted. 
What Lenin meant by the oft-quoted phrase is clear. “ The dictatorship 
of the proletariat ”, he said, “ is a resolute, persistent struggle, sanguinary 
and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and economic, pedagogic and 
administrative, against the forces and traditions of the old society. The 
force of habit of the millions and tens of millions is a formidable force.” * 
But this autocratic executive action of the transition period had nothing 
to do with the constitution, which was adopted for the ESFSR at the 
earliest possible moment. Historical .students habitually think of repre- 
sentative institutions, especially wlicn based on popular election, as pro- 
viding a check upon autocratic executive action. But every politician 
knows that there is no more powerful bulwark of a government than 
representative institutions which provide it with popular support. Lenin 
and his colleagues, whilst summarily dismissing the Constituent Assembly, 
actuallj' hurried on the enactment of a constitution, deliberately as a 
means of strengthening the central executive authority. For their pur- 
pose there was no need for the constitution to create a dictatorship. 
Indeed, as enacted by the Fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets on July 
10. 1918, within nine months from the seizure of power, this Fundamental 
Law contained no trace of anything that could possibly be termed a 
dictatorship. It vested “ all power in the soviets ”, directly chosen by 
the people. Eacli soviet freely chose its delegates to the district and 
provincial councils, and tliese finally to a national assembly, which 
appointed not only the Cabinet of Ministers but also a standing Central 
Executive Committee and its presidium to control them. And though 
the city populations were given proportionately larger representation than 
the peasantry — at about twice the rate ® — ^the numerical preponderance 

* Lenin. Woiks-, Russian edition, vol xvi. pp 226-227; adopted by Stalm in his 
‘ Problems of Leninism ” in Leninism, by Jo&cf Stalm, Russian edition, 1920 ; Bngliah 
translation, 1928, vol. i. p. 27. 

® The Infantile Disease of Leftism inCommumsm,h\N Lenin (1920); Emrlish edition, 
1934. Marx had cleaily predicted a prolonged transition period. “ Between the capitalist 
and communist systems of society lies the period of the revolutionary transformation of 
one into the other This corresponds to a political transition period, whose slate can be 
nothing else but the revolutionary dictatorship of tho proletariat ” (from Marx’s “ Critical 
Analysis of tho Gotha Programme of tho Germon Social Democratic Party ”, translated 
m Towards (he U ndet standing of Karl Marx, by Sidney Hook, 1933, p. 2 jj). 

“ This haliitual numerical over-representation of the cities in tlie USSR is usually 
oversiated. The representation of the cities is at so manv i)er thousand electors. That 
of tho rural distiiots is at so many per thousand population, only about lialf of whom 
are over eighteen, and qualified as clootors. Wo have analj sed elsewhere the number and 
nature of the deprived categories excluded from the franchise — analogous, it may be 
suggested, to the exclusion of the women, the negroes, the paupers, the illiterate, the 
nomadic, and various other classes in this or that country counting itself civilised and 
democratic I 
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of the rural population was so enormous — more than four times that of 
the cities — tliat the delegates deriving their mandates ultimately from the 
village soviets at all tunes constituted the majority of the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets. 

Tt is diflieult to assert that the .system of popular soviets and indirect 
election w.i-, deliberately chosen by Lenin or anyone else. This was the 
form into which representative institutions inevitably flowed in the 
Petrograd anil Moscow of 1 91 7, whilst the peasantrv know no other. But 
wo inav well believe that Lenin was aliv'o to the fact that, whilst this 
“ soviet system ’’ satisfied the popular aspirations and provided for the 
constitution an invaluable basis of direct election on the widest known 
franchise, this same .-.y^tem gave the national executive the necessary 
protection against being swept away by a temporary wave of popular 
feeling Tlie soviet sy-item h'ft no room for a referendum, or even for a 
pari lame ntarv general election. Tt was the rever.se of government by 
the mob ' The very mull iplication into millions of the election meetings, 
and the interpolation of tier upon tier of councils, gave the fullc.st oppor- 
tunity for the persuasive action of the highly disciplined companionship 
into which the Bolshevik party was shaped. We may say that, if the 
“ dictator-hip of the proletariat ” continued after 1918 to be indispensable 
for the maiiiteiianee of the revolutionary government, as was undoubtedly 
thought to be the case, it was perpetuated, not in the representative 
..structure, \\hieh might fairly claim to be a particular species of popular 
constitution, in fact pist as truly “ democratic ’’ as the parliamentary 
government of Great Britain or the United States ; but m the actual use 
made by the executive, with the aid of the Communist Party, of the 
powers eiitru.sted to it under the constitution. Any government, what- 
ever the form of the constitution, can u.sc the powers entrusted to it in 
a manner that pcojilo will term dictatorial As democrats confess with 
shame, it is undeniable that governments profc.ssedly the most democratic, 
in countries enjoying the blessings of parliamentary government and 
universal. siifErage, have, on occasions, in peace as in wartime, distinguished 
themselves by their drastic use of force, and even of jihysical violence, 
agfiinst their opponents, just like the mo.st dictatorial of the personal 
dictators that history records Thus, if we must interpret the “ dictator- 
ship of the jirolotanat ", as exercised in the USSR since 1918, we might 
say that it is not in the constitutional structure, nor even in the working 
of the soviets and the ubiqmtous representative system, that anything 
like autocracy or dictatorship is to be found, but rather in the actuutics 
that the constitution definitely authorises the executive to exercise. 


Is the USSR an Autocracy ? 

Hov' far, and in what sense, the habitual action of the executive govern- 
ment of tlie USSR is in the nature of autocracy we have now to examine. 
A government is usually said to be an autocracy, or a dictatorship, if the 
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chief authority enacts laws or issues decrees without submitting them 
beforehand to public discussion and criticism by the people tlicmselvcs 
or their authorised representatives, in order to be guided by their decision. 
This safeguard of debate can, of course, only l)e oldaiiied in the ease of 
fundainciital or important legislation. It would plainly be im])ra( licable, 
in any populous country, to submit for public tlisciission the tliousauds of 
separate decisions that every government has to take, from day to da}' 
throughout the year. In the USSR, as we have seen, the amount of 
public discussion of government decisions, before they arc finally made, is 
plainly very considerable. From the trade union or cooperative society 
or village meetings, up to tin* frequent sessions of the Centivil E.YCcutive 
Committee (TSIK) and the bieimial .Vll-Union Congress of Soviets, the 
systematic discussion of public alfairs, from one end of the USSR to the 
other, and in terms which are regularly communicated to the highest 
authorities, appears, to the citizen of the western world, simply endless.^ 
But, in addition, there are occasions on which the highest legislative and 
executive authorities will publicly call upon the whole population to help 
in the solution of a difficult problem of government. We may cite two 
remarkable examples. In October 1925, after seven years’ experience of 
the great freedom m sex relations which the revolution had inaugurated, 
when the proposals of the People’s Commissar for Justice for an amend- 
ment of the law as to marriage were brought before the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK), a heated controversy arose. W'h.iL did this practically 
supremo legislature do ^ It resolved to submit the draft law, which 
excited so much interest, for discussion by tlu> whole people throughout 
the length and breadth of the USSR. *’ The whole country we are 
told, “ was shaken to its depths by tlie question. In countli'ss discussion 
meetings — from gatliernigs of thoiLsaiuls of workers m tin* large cities to 
the tiny debates in the peasant [villagoj reading-rooms — tlie separate 

1 “ Under Aihat form sliall botial onmeisilup bo manifested — municipal, federal or 
voluntary cooporatiio ? tVliicli indnstiiea arc bellm liandlcd by Blnte-appointed 
managers ? Which by small gioups of workeis scleetiiig llieir own maiiiigciiient ? What 
relations shall oiist between various forms of .socially owned jirodiiction, between city 
and rural districts ? What relative attention shall bo given to eaehof a tliousaiidfaolones, 
trades, localities ? Over tins daily stuff of gosernmeiif, discussion and striigglo goes on ; 
and change and expeiiincnt. . . . Political life in riiial districts staits around tlie use of 
the land. Sixty peasants in council — the coUceti\B laim of a small village — iiiecliiig 
with the roprcDontatives of the township [(rayon) laiidj doiiuiLiiioiit, oi the lain) export 
from the tractor station, to draw up their ‘ faim plan ’. Number of hoii.seholds, of peojile, 
of horses, ploughs, tiactors, extent and typo of land, must bo included The plan must 
take aocoiiiit of the little community's food and fodder needs, the past eiop lol.itioiis, the 
marketable crop recommended by the Stale for their locality Cerlam geiieial diieetions 
come down from the central Commissariat of Agiieiilture, falteitd thiough the provincial 
[oblast] land office, and adapted to their region, a two pci cent increase iii giaiii, or a 
rise 111 industiiul crops is asked lor The sixty peasants in council consiilei In wliat con- 
crete means they will cxjiand oi rearrange their fields fur all Ihese purposes , discussion 
after discussion takes place all winter Ihiuugh till tho ’ plan ’ is aeeomplished. Consi loiisly 
they aie seltlmg prublems of government on which countrj-wide, province- wide, nation- 
wide plans will he issued. From this simple huso all other tasks of government spring ” 
{Dictatorship and Democracy in the Soviet Union, by Anna Louise Strong, New York, 
1934, pp. 7-8). 
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points of the new draft were threshed out again and again. The People’s 
Commissariat [for Justiee] received reports of more than 6000 meetings of 
this kind, but, of course, the number of debates actually held was much 
larger. The point about which the discussion chiefly revolved was the 
question whether an unregistered, so-called ‘ factual ’ marriage should be 
placed in its legal consequences on an equality with one that had been 
legally registered. . . . There were, m the Soviet Union, some 80,000 to 
100,000 couples whose ‘ marriages ’ m no wise differed from those officially 
contracted, cither in substance or form, except in the absence of registra- 
tion. . . . The legal protection which the law provides in the case of 
registered marriages — which is of particular importance to the wife — 
ought certainly not to be withheld from the partners in these ‘ factual ’ 
marriages. A number of arguments were arrayed against this view. . . . 
But the other additional provisions and changes in the new code— the 
question of divorce, alimony and women’s property — were also fiercely 
contested . . . especially . . . the provision of the new law that women’s 
domestic work should be placed on an equal footing with men's work. . . . 
The discussion brought [to the Government] a flood of letters, largely 
from working women, as is usually the case in such circumstances m 
Eussia. . . . The general discussion of the new marriage law lasted a 
whole year ; doubtless the first case in which a whole people, a people 
of 160 milhons, made a law for itself, not through elected representatives 
[nor yet, we may add, by mere assent or dissent to a finished law formally 
announced to them on referendum], but by all expressing their opinion. 
And when, in December 1926, the draft (revised in the light of the opinions 
popularly expressed) was introduced for the second time in the TSIK . . . 
the debate raged once more before it was finally decided, and for the last 
time the various opinions clashed.” The new draft was adopted by a 
large majority, and came immediately into force (on January 1, 1927).^ 
The popular discussion on the marriage law concerned a matter in 
which the people’s interest was probably more intense than that of the 
legislators. We therefore take as a second example a difficult problem 
of statesmanship, in which only persons of trained and well-informed 
judgment could usefully pronounce an opinion. We have already de- 
scribed in our section on Collective Barms how the problem arose. The 
momentous decision to solve the problem of the national food supply 
mainly by what has been called the Second Agrarian Revolution — the 
brigading of the millions of individual peasants into some hundreds of 
thousands of collective farms, and the “ liquidation of the kulaks as a 
class ’’ — was not taken until after more than two years of piibhc discussion 
and heated controversy, as well as long-continued debate in the legislative 
bodies. Moreover, the decision eventually arrived at, and announced by 
Stalin in 1928, was not exactly any one of the proposals which had been 
put forward at the outset of the debate in which the whole tbinking and 

^ >Scc the lengthy description m Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina W. Halle, pub- 
lished in Geiman in 1932, and m English in 1933, pp. 109-136. 
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reading population, and not merely the members of the Communist Party, 
had been participating. It was itself the outcome of the debate, combining 
what seemed to be the best features of several of the proposals with safe- 
guards against the dangers which discussion had revealed. Our own 
conclusion is that, if by autocracy or dictatorship is meant government 
without prior discussion and debate, either by public opinion or in private 
session, the government of the USSR is, in that sense, actually less of an 
autocracy or a dictatorship than many a parliamentary cabinet. 


In whose Interest does the Government act ? 

There is, however, yet another view of the much-debated phrase, the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, which must not be overlooked ; and 
which may well be thought to be wholly applicable to the government of 
the USSR from 1917 to 1927, and, in a wider sense, to that of the present 
day. It may bo suspected that, when socialists or communists talk about 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, with some “ dynamic passion ” in 
“ downing a former ruling class, what they really mean is a government 
which, irrespective of its form, provides a strong and resolute executive, 
acting unhesitatingly in the interests of the manual-working wage-earning 
class. When such socialists or communists talk about the Dictatorship 
of the Bourgeoisie (or of the Capitalist), it is clearly not the form of the 
government that they have in mind, but merely its strong and resolute 
administration in the interests of the proprietary class. In the same sense, 
it is exactly accurate to describe the government of the USSR, at any 
rate from 1917 to 1927, as a Dictatorship of the Proletariat, meaning 
the urban or industrial manual-working wage-earners. Since 1928, that 
government may be deemed to have in view also the interests of the 
kolkhosmki, the owner-producers in agriculture who have joined together 
in collective farms. Perhaps the scope of the word proletariat is becoming 
enlarged, so that it now includes all those, whether mechanics or agri- 
culturists, who will admittedly be qualified for citizenship of the future 
“ classless state ”. 

A New Social Form ? 

We add a final comment. We have discussed, as a current contro- 
versy, the question whether the government of the USSR is a dictatorship 
or a democracy. But there is no more fertile source of error in sociology, 
as in any other science, than posing a question in the terms of ancient 
categories, or even of yesterday’s definitions. Can we wisely limit our 
enquiries by such alternatives as “aristocracy, oligarchy and democracy ” ; 
or “ dictatorship versus democracy ’’ ? History records also theocracies, 
and various other “ ideocracies ”, in which the organised exponents of 
particular creeds or philosophic systems have, in effect, ruled cojn- 
munities, sometimes irrespective of their formal constitutions, merely by 
“ keeping the conscience ” of the influential citizens. This dominance 
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may be exercised entirely by persuasion. The practical supremacy at 
various times of the Society of Jesus in more than one country was of this 
nature. The Communist Party of the USSR frankly accepts the designa- 
tion of ■■ keeper of the conscience of the proletariat ”. Have we perhaps 
here a case — to use a barbarous term — of a “ crcedocracy ” of a novel 
kind, inspiring a multiform democracy in which soviets and trade unions, 
cooperative societies and voluntary associations, provide for the personal 
participation in public affairs of an unprecedented proportion of the entire 
adult population The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics does not 
consist of a government and a people confronting each other, as all other 
great societies have hitherto been. It is a highly integrated social organisa- 
tion 111 which, over a vast area, each individual man, woman or youth is 
expected to participate in three .separate c.apacitics : as a citizen, as a 
producer and as a consumer ; to which should be added membership 
of one or more voluntary organisations intent on bettering the life of the 
community. Meanwhile, leadership is carried on by a new profession, 
organised, like other professions, as a voluntarily enlisted and sclf-govermng 
unit ; the only part of the constitution of Soviet Communism, by the way, 
that has no foundation in any statute. In short, the USSR is a govern- 
ment instrumented by all the adult inhabitants, organised in a varied 
array of collectives, having their several distinct functions, and among 
them carrying on, with a strangely new “ political economy ”, nearly the 
whole wealth production of the country. And when, in addition, we fin d 
them evolving a systematic philosophy and a new code of conduct, based 
upon a novel conception of man’s relation to the universe and man’s 
duty to man, we seem to be dealing with something much greater than a 
constitution. We have, indeed, to ask whether the world may not be 
witnessing in the USSR the emergence of a new civilisation. But before 
we can adequately deal with this question, in the final pages of this book, 
we have first to study the social institutions in action, in order to discover, 
by an analysis of “ social trends ”, in what directions this huge population 
is moving. 
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CHANGES MADE BY THE NEW CONSTITUTION OT 1930 
Ihc Union Republics ha^c become elewn by the dissolution of the Transcaucasian SF3B 
into It'S thrt fon'stituent republics and the promotion to Union Eepublics of two of the Autonomons 
BcpiiblK'i 01 tholtSliSll namely thO'>e of Kii^his and Kazak 

Jilt 1 uifcen Autonomous HcpubliCb of the ESF3R have become seventeen by (a) the above- 
nicntionc 1 pr motion to I nion Bepubhca of Kii^hiz and Kazak , (6) the transfer to the Uzbek SSR 
of the Auton jinous Republic of Iv il i Kalpak , and (c) the promotion to be Autonomous Republics of 
SIX Aiitdiomuub Obl i'it') niiiicl> Kabardino-Balkarsk, Kalmyk, Komi Marimsk, Chechen Ingush 
and North O^-sctinsk 

Ihc ( n Krais of the RSESIl have been reduced to five namclVi North Caucasian, West Sibenan, 
Tar I 1 st rn Vsjvo Cli(inoinor>k> Krisiiojarsk (formerly the Chita Oblast) 

III tw 1\ Oblists of the RSI *511 hive become nineteen by (o) the change from Krai to Obmt 
01 the si\ ih vr mentioned, (b) thf a Mition of one new Oblast, namely \aro'>H^l , whilst (a) the 
Olsko Irt\sh Oblast is renamed Omsk Oblast 

^ Formerly Samara and Middle Volga Krai. 
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DiagniDi of the Aihmmshative StructiDC of the USSR 


TABLE II 

AdminiatrcUtve Structure 
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B Prciidimn 
C Soviet ot y.itiunalifios 
D, Prc-jidium 


E Presidium of the TSIK 
P Presidents of the TSIK 
G Seerctariat of the TSIIC 
H. State Credits and Savmg-s Commission. 


1 Supremo Court (Verkhsud). 

1 a Prot urator 

2 Supreme Council of Physical Culture. 

S Builcct ComiuiaMon. 

1 Supicnic Council tor Communal Economy. 

,") CLMitr.U Arclu\ts 

r> Ckininiittoc ot Higher Technical Education 

7 Scicntith’ llC'-eaith Institutions Committee, 

8 Central Elettion Committee 

0 Orcanisation and Soviet Construction Commission 

10 Permanent Ueprcsentatives of the Union's Republics. 
IJ Yield of Crops Commission 

12 Council of Labour and Defence (STO) 

13 Soviet. Central Commi^ons, 

1 1 Government Arbitration Commission. 

13 Cliiei Coucc's'siott Committee 

10 Go*.pIan 

17 Central Board of Economic Calculation (Khosuchet). 
23 Contra! Board of Road:» and Transport 
1<) Contr.il Board oi the Cml Air Fleet 

20 Central Board oi the North Sea Route 

21 (’ommitteo lor the Supply of Agricultural Products. 

22 Central Coinmiwon for Special Freights 

2i CentMl Conicntion Bureau for Dccentrahacd Supply. 
2 1 RadiO'Broadoa'^ting Committee 

23 Commodit\ Funds and Trade Regulation Committee. 
2() llan<lior<ift Industry Committee 

27 Land Sottlomeut Comimttee. 

23 C entral Board of Cinema and Photo Production. 


12 AU-Union People's Commissariats (Narkoznats) 
a State Farms (NKSovkho-j) g. Foreign Trade (NKVneshtorg) 

b i on uni Affairs (NKIDj h. means of Communication (railways) (NSPS). 

c Deti'iicc (NKOboronv) t Posts and Telegraphs (NKSvyas). 

d Jiiternal Affairs (NKVnutdpl) Forest Industry (NKLes). 

e Bncr Transport (NKVod) k. Light Industry (NKLegprom). 

/ llea>y Industry (NKTyazh). I. Food Industry (NKPISHCH) 

3 Unified Narkomats 
m Agriculture (NEZem). 
n Finance (NEFin ). 

0 lutcmal Trade (NEVnutorg). 
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Ill 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I (sec p. 6) 

The Declaration of the Central Executive Committee of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of July 13, 1923 ^ 

To all governments and to all the peoples of the earth . From the first 
moment of their existence the soviet repuhlics were united by the bonds 
of close cooperation and mutual assistance, which subsequently assumed 
the form of treaties of alliance. The power of the workers and peasants 
united them into a single unit, with common needs, in their struggle against 
the attacks of foreign capitalist states and against the internal counter- 
revolutionary attacks on the soviet form of society. The sohdarity of the 
labouring masses united them in their common task of establishing fraternal 
cooperation between the hberated peoples. Together they emerged from the 
victorious proletarian revolution, havmg overthrown the power of their land- 
owners and capitahsta. Together they passed through the dire experiences 
of intervention and blockade, and emerged triumphant. Together they 
started the enormous task of restoring the national economy, on the basis of 
the new economic structure of society, after it had passed through unprece- 
dented calamities 

Whilst rendering to one another constant fraternal assistance with all 
their strength and resources, they nevertheless for a long time remained 
separate states only united by treaties of alliance 

The further development of their mutual relations and the requirements 
of the international position have now led them to combine into one umted 
state. 

The strength of the world reaction and the aggressive aims of tlie im- 
perialistic governments, with the consequent dangers of renewed attacks, 
made it imperative to unite the defensive forces of all the soviet republics in 
one central union government. 

At the same time economic reconstruction in the soviet republics, mined 
as they are by war, intervention, and blockade, is an impossible task unless 
they combine their forces, and can only be successfully realised by properly 
ordered guidance from one economic centre for the whole union 

1 We take this translation from Soviet Rule in Russia, hy ^\^ R. Batsell, New York, 
1929, a volume of lostmg usefulness (m spite of the aberrations of its author) beeansc of 
its extensive reproduction of texts. Nearly the same translation of part of the document 
was mcluded m the British Government Stationery Office paper of 192+ entitled Soviet 
Russia . a description of the various political units existing on Russian territory, to which 
is appended the Constitution of the USSR of July 6. 1923 A pamjdilct (36 pp.) was pub- 
lished m English at Moscow m 1932 entitled The Fundamental Liiw (('onstilution) of the 
USSR, together with the Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the RSFSR \ Fi cnch tiviii'.la- 
tion, with some comments, will be found m La Conslifution de V Union de,i Rtjinbhiivci 
Socialistes Souietigues, par Stefan Yanoff (Bibliothcqiie dc I’liislitiit dii Droit Compare 
de Lyon), Fans, 1929, vol. xv. Another will bo found m the official Amiuaire diplnmaligiie 
dm Commissariat du Peuple pour les affaires eirangeres, distributed annually at Moscow. 

An mterestmg summary of the subsequent changes will be found in the pamphlet 
(m Russian) edited by E. Fashukanis, and entitled Ten Years of the USSR Constitution, 
Moscow, Ogiz, 1933, p. 96. 
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The very nature of the workers’ and peasants’ state, in the gradual develop- 
ment and strengthening of the new structure of society in the soviet republics, 
18 driving them increasingly towards union and towards the fusion of their 
forces for the realisation of their common aim. 

At the soviet congresses held recently m the various soviet republics the 
peoples of these republics decided unanimously to form a Union of Soviet 
Socialist Hepublics, a single united state. This union of peoples with equal 
Tights remains a purely voluntary union, which excludes all possibility of 
national oppression or the compulsion of any nation to remain within this 
united state, every republic enjoying the right to leave the union if it so 
desires. At the same time the door is left open for the voluntary entry into 
the union of other socialist repubhes that may be formed 111 the future 

The declaration and treatj' of union accepted by the contracting soviet 
republics were ratified, and brought into operation on July 6 by the Union 
Central Executive Committee 

In view of the necessity to unite the defensive forces of the soviet republics 
against external attacks, an iiiter-union military and naval people’s com- 
missariat has been set up 

In view of the common needs and problems facing the soviet repubhes 
in their relations with the capitalist states, an mter-union commissariat for 
foreign ailairs has been formed. The necessity for complete centralisation in 
the conduct of foreign trade on the basis of the state’s monopoly, and to 
defend the soviet republics against the attempts of the capitalist states to 
bring about their economic subjection, has made it necessary to set up a single 
mter-umou commissariat for foreign trade. 

Further, the proper regulation of their national economy demands a united 
transport and postal and telegraph system, that is to say, the formation of 
inter-union comnussariats for transport and for posts and telegraphs. 

Other branches of state activity in the separate republics forming the 
Union are partly subordinated to the Union central institutions, while at the 
same tune each republic retains its own corresponding central institution ; 
and partly they remain exclusively in the hands of the separate republics. 

The direct administration of national economy and finance, the organisa- 
tion of the food supjily, the state defence of the rights and interests of hired 
labour, the control over the whole state apparatus of the workmen’s and 
peasants’ inspection, will be in the hands simultaneously of the mter-union 
centre, in so far as guidance from a single centre is required, and of the separ- 
ate centres of each republic, m so far as special control in the territories 
of the latter is essential. 

Commissariats dealing with special national questions of ordinary daily 
life, such, for instance, as education, agnculture, internal affairs, justice, etc., 
will exist only in the separate republics, and will be under their sole control. 

The unity of will of the labouring masses of the whole Union will be 
expressed in its supreme authority, the Union Congress of Soviets, but at the 
same time each nationality will have special representation in the Soviet of 
Nationalities, which will cooperate on equal rights with the Union Soviet 
elected by the Congress 

The Umon of Soviet Republics, thus estabhshed on the basis of the fraternal 
cooperation of peoples, will place before itself the aim of preserving the peace 
with all nations. All the nationalities, with equal rights, and working together 
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in close cooperatioDj ■will together develop their culture and prosperity, and 
■work out the problems facing the •workers’ government. 

As the natural ally of oppressed peoples, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics seeks to live in peace and friendly relations with all peoples and to 
cstablisli economic cooperation ■with them. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics jilaccs before itself the aim of furthering tlie interests of the labour- 
ing masses of the whole world. Over the enormous territory stretching from 
the Baltic, the Black and the White Seas to the Pacific Ocean, the Union is 
already realising the fraternity of nations and the triumph of labour, but it 
is striving at the same time to bring about friendly cooperation between the 
peoples of the whole world. 

Chairmen of the Union Central Executive Committee : M. I. Kalinin, 
G. I. Petrovsky, N. N Narimanov, A. G Cherviakov Members of the 
presidium of the Union Central Executive Committee ; A. S. Enukidze, L. B. 
Kamenev, E. Y. Kon, D. I. Kursky, D. Z. Manuilsky, A. F. Miasnikam, 
K. G. Rakovaky, Y. I. Rudzutak, A. I. Rykov, T. V. Sapronov, P. G. Smido- 
vich, J. V. Stalin, M. P. Tomsky, M. G. Tskhakaya, Khibir-Aliev. 

Secretary of the Union Central Executive Committee : A. Enukidze. 
Kbbmlin, Moscow, July 13, 1923 



IV 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTEE II (see pp. 20-22) 

The Powers and Authorised Functions of the Village Soviet 

The powers and autlionsed functions of the village soviet in the USSE are 
elaborately set forth in the decree of the Central Executive Committee of 
January 1, 1931,^ of which the following is a summarised translation : 

We haye, first, the general functions stated : 

1 . A Selosoviet is the supreme organ of power within its territory, through 
which the proletariat jierforms its dictatorship. 

2. A Selosoviet carries out, in accordance with the laws and with the regula- 
tions of its higher authorities, the following tasks : 

(a) It organises the poor-batraks and the middle-peasants masses of the 
village, carries out the work of social-economic life of the village, participates 
in the industrialisation of the country, and combats the kulaks and other 
class enemies and liquidates the kulaks as a class, by means of mass col- 
lectivisation. 

(b) It carries resolutions on all questions connected with the village and 
discusses problems of the krai, oblast, tepubhc, and of the entire Union of 
Eepublics, submitting its considerations to the higher authorities 

(c) It controls the activities of all its own institutions, enterprises and 
organisations, supervises the work of the institutions on its territory which 
are not subordinated to it, and renders assistance to all institutions on its 
territory. 

{d) It takes the necessary steps to supervise the work of the institutions 
and citizens for the State. 

(e) It combats all the activities which are contrary to the class proletarian 
policy and attends to the obedience of every citizen and official to the laws 
and regulations of the Soviet power. 

The decree then enumerates an incredibly lengthy list of functions which 
the village soviet is supposed to fulfil : 

6. In the election of the Selosoviet : 

(а) It organises the election commission and controls the entire election 
campaign. 

(б) It prepares a list of persons who ought to be deprived of the right of 
election, and keeps up to date the list of deprived persons, sanctioned by the 
Bay on Ispolkom. 

(c) It elects delegates to the Eayon Congress of Soviets. 

7. In the sphere of mass organisation : 

(a) It attracts to its work workmen, batraks, kolkhosniks and the poor- 
middle elements of the village. 

1 Decree of the VTZIK of January 1, 1931 ; published in the CoUeotion of Laws and 
Regulations, No. II. Fart I. of March 26, 1931. 
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(h) It takes necessary steps to attract women to soviet construction work 
and facilitates their promotion to responsible posts. 

(c) It conducts systematic work amongst the batraks and poor, improves 
conditions of work of their groups, and discusses \\ith them all important 
questions of the agenda of the Selosoviet meeting 

(d) It conducts jiolitical and economic propaganda amongst the vast 
masses of labouring people. 

(e) It forms the soviet and kolkhos cadres. 

(/) It convokes general meetings of electois (not less than three times a 
year), reports there on its activities, and discusses all important problems of 
the soviet economic and cultural construction. 

8. In the sphere of the national pohey, the Selosoviet takes necessary 
measures in protecting the national minorities, in raising their political, 
economic and cultural standard, and in attracting them to the Soviet con- 
struction. 

9. In the sphere of planning and statistics : 

(ffl) It prepares a plan of the economic and social-cultural construction of 
the village and submits it to the Eayon Ispolkom. 

(b) It sanctions the plans of its own institutions and controls their 
execution. 

(c) It discusses the plans of other institutions on its territory, gives its 
opinion on them and collaborates in their execution 

{d) It elects the village statisticians-roprescntatives and carries on all 
statistical work. 

(e) It keeps the register of village households. 

10. In the sphere of the socialist reconstruction and of the development 
of agriculture : 

(a) It takes necessary steps to preserve the existing kolkhoses and to form 
the new ones. 

(&) It discusses and sanctions the plans of collective farms and other 
cooperative organisations. 

(c) It periodically arranges meetings for hearing the reports of the institu- 
tions dealing with the kolkhoses as well as the reports of the kolkhoses them- 
selves, which are situated on its territory. 

(d) It gives its conclusions as to requests for credits and equipment for 
the kolkhoses. 

(e) It assists in the introduction of new methods m the collective farms. 

(/) It supervises the distribution of labour and technical staft m the 

collective farms and attends to the discipline m the collective and soviet 
enterprises. 

{g) It pronounces its veto on any illegal decisions of the collective farms 
and other cooperative institutions and reports immediately on this to the 
Eayon Ispolkom 

{h) It takes necessary steps to develop the collectivisation of farms and 
assists the batraks and the individual peasants in forming kolkhoses. 

(i) It renders assistance to sovkhoses and to the M.T.S. (Motor and 
Tractor Stations). 
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(A) It takes all necessary measures in increasing the area sown, and in 
raising the yield, and encourages the dcveloi)ment of all kinds of farming and 
the introduction of agricultural improvements 

(/) It assists the government m the nationalisation of lands and reports 
on all lands and fields which aie 111 possession of collective fauns or individual 
peasants and advises, if necessary, on their confiscation. 

{m) It controls the activities of agricultural societies and liquidates them 
in the aieas of mass collectivisation, with the sanction of the Rayon Ispolkoni. 

11 In the sjihere of industry : 

[а) It luns its own industry. 

(б) It controls the use of sandstone and clay on its tei’ritory. 

(c) It supervises its home industry and assists kustars in creating artels 
((/) It supervises all enterprises on its territory and renders them the 
necessary assistance. 

12. In the sphere of forestry ; 

(а) It looks after the forests which have a local use. 

(б) It develojis timber and the wood-chemical industry. 

(c) It supervises all woods and forests on its territory and renders assistance 
in preserving woods of national importance and protects all woods and forests 
from fire, damage, etc. 

13. In the sphere of supply, cooperation and trade : 

(a) It attracts the local population to cooperative organisations and 
improves their activities. 

(&) It collects and controls funds for the purpose of cooperation and col- 
lectivisation of batraks (landless peasants). 

(c) It controls the local trade and prices. 

{d) It supervises local markets, fairs, etc. 

(c) It fixes rents for shop premises and stalls. 

14. In the sphere of finance and budget : 

(а) It drafts the Selosoviet Budget and submits it to the Rayon Ispolkom. 

(б) It deals with the approved credits. 

(c) It collects taxes and rates. 

(d) It deals with the deductions of local taxes and rates, with the terms of 
payment, etc 

(e) It collects fines and sells by auction the property of persons who have 
not paid them. 

(/) It makes inventories of inheritances and communicates them to the 
Rayon Ispolkom 

{q) It takes part m building up the state credit system and in the fioating 
of state loans, etc 

(/i) It deals with the self-taxation of the population. 

(i) It cooperates with the insurance schemes. 

15 111 the sphere of local government : 

(а) It deals with all housing questions, school and hospital buildings, etc. 

(б) It repairs local roads, bridges, etc. 
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16. In the sphere of communications the Selosoviet collaborates with the 
Norkompochtel. 

17. In the sphere of labour : 

(а) It attends to tlie strict fulfilment of the Labour Code. 

(б) It registers and controls all collective agreements of batraks with their 
employers. 

(c) It attracts, if necessary, the local population to public works in making 
roads, organising transport, etc. 

18 In the sphere of education : 

(а) It liquidates illiteracy and opens all kinds of educational institutions. 

(б) It supervises the public education of children, takes care of the home- 
less waifs, appoints trustees to them, etc. 

(c) It assists the government in establishing agricultural and technical 
education, distributes young persons amongst difiorent schools and factories, 
etc 

(d) It sees to the supjily of boots, clothing and food to the poorest children 

19. In the sphere of health : 

\ii) It supervises a\\ the hospitals and sanitary estahiishn'ients, whitVi are 
maintained on the Selosoviet Budget. 

(6) It takes all necessary steps to the organisation of sanitary in.spootion 
and combats venereal diseases. 

(c) It advances the knowledge of personal hygiene and develops physical 
culture 

(rf) It appoints trustees to insane persons. 

20. In the sphere of social insurance • 

(n) It keeps the register of insured jiersons and pays out the benefits. 

(6) It forms artels of invalids 

(c) It takes a special care of the Red Army invalids, veterans of the Civil 
War, and of all persons who suffered from the kulaks and contra-revolution- 
aries It forms them into collective farms. 

(d) It supervises the activities of the societies for mutual aid. 

(e) It appoints trustees to blind and dumb persons, etc. 

21. In the sphere of the defence of the country : 

(а) It keeps the register of all persons liable for military service. 

(б) It registers horses, carriages and other requisites of war. 

(c) It assists in recruiting. 

(d) It takes care of the families of persons serving in the Peasants- Workers 
Army. 

(e) It undertakes all kinds of useful military training. 

(/) It participates in organisation of military training courses 

{jg) It deals suitably with persons avoiding military compulsory service. 

22. In the sphere of judicial prosecution ; 

(a) It forms a village judicial court. 
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(&) It supervises the election of judges. 

(c) It attends to the strict fulfilment of the decisions of the court. 

(d) It deals with notarial acts 

(r) It finds employment for persons sentenced to compulsory work. 

23 In the sphere of revolutionary activities : 

(a) It attends to the maintenance of revolutionary order and combats all 
anti-soviel elements. 

(b) It airests suspected persons. 

(c) It deals iiith domicihary searches and inspection of documents. 

(d) It combats drunkenness, hooliganism and secret sale of alcohohc drink. 

(e) It appoints village executive officers (ispolnitel). 

{/) It collects administrative fines. 

24 In the sphere of administration : 

(a) It registers deeds, issues identity cards, etc. 

(b) It keeps the register of aU voluntary organisations on its territory 
and supendses their activities. 

(c) It attends to the strict fulfilment of the laws regulating religious 
societies 



V. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (soc pp. 3S-t2) 

The Sectwiis and Coinnus^ions of the City Soviets 

(Extract from the Regulations as to City So\ie(s of October 21, liWI. 
published by the Commumst Academy, Jloscoic. l'.)27) 

45. Ix order to attract all members of the Soviet, and also wide masses of 
workers to the practical work of the city soviets and its oigana. the eity .soviets 
are divided up into hoetions according to soparale br.iiiches of municipal 
economj- and administration. The sections assist in the woik of the city 
soviet m general, and also supervise the work of the executive organs of the 
Soviet. 

46. The number of sections and the functions of each arc determined by 
the Soviet. 

47. The following sections are comptdsory for each city soviet : 

(a) Communal economy, (b) finance and budget, (c) edueatiou. (d) public 
health, (e) cooperative trading. Other sections (utlini nist rativc. legal, housing, 
labour, industry, social insurance, military, workers’ inspection, etc.) are 
created by Resolution of the Soviet as required. 

48. Members join any section from choice, but every member of the Soviet 
must work in one section. 

49. In addition to members of the Soviet, membership ol a section may 
include representatives of trade umons, of fuc(ory-worL.s and local com- 
mittees, of delegate meetings of women workers, of the Red Army und.^ejiarate 
social organisations, as well as individual workers who.se collaboration iii the 
work of the section appears desirable. 

Note. — The person in charge of the corresponding organ (the head of the 
department or of the sub-department) must iiecessanly be included in the 
membership of the section. 

50. The Soviet, or its presidium, may temporarily relieve individual 
deputies from work in the sections. 

51. All members of the section have a casting vote in its work. 

Note. — Persons invited to attend separate meetings of the section siicli as 
experts, specialists and others, have a consultative vote. 

52. A section — 

(а) Considers the plans of work in its branch of economy and administra- 
tion. 

(б) Hears the reports of the corresponding organs and gives their eon 
olusionB upon them to the plenum or presidium. 

(c) Considers the fundamental problems of the current work of the execu- 
tive organs and gives its conclusions upon them. 

(d) Studies the work in institutions, undertakings, etc., in the eorre- 
sponding branch of economy and admimstration. 

(e) Attaches members of the section to undertakings and institutions, who 
serve the city in their branch of work, in order to supervise and assist their 
work. 
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{/) Hears the report of the bureau as to the earrying out of the plan and 
of the resolutions of the section. 

(<;) Appoints standing commissions (sub-sections) to ensure closer eontact 
with separate brandies of the executive apparatus in tlie corresponding 
depaitmeut of administration and economy. 

(/() Ajipoints temporary commissions to work on separate prolilems 

(i) Considers the proposals, resolutions, etc., brought up by individual 
members ol the section on their own initiative, and relating to the given 
branch of work. 

(_;) Considers siindar projects and resolutions brought forward by various 
institutions, organisations and individuals in the corresponding branch of 
work. 

{k) Takes part in the working-out of plans and projects relating to the 
fundamental problems of the work of corresponding executive organs in 
meetings and conferences, etc , called by them. 

53 The resolutions ot the sections are confirmed and executed by the 
presidium of the city soviet 

54 In cases where the section does not agree with the decision of the 
presidium ot the city soviet it may put the matter before the plenum of the 
Soviet for their discussion 

53 Problems which require prelimmary working-on are forwarded by the 
pre-idium of the city soviet to the corresponding sections 

56 The section meets at times fixed by the plenum or presidiuin of the 
Soviet and by the bureau of the section. 

57 The section elects a bureau from among its members for the period 
during which it holds office ; the person in charge of the corresponding branch 
of work in the city must bo included in this 

58. The bureau elects a chairman and also a deputy-chairman and a 
secretary of the section. 

Note . — The person in charge of the corresponding executive organ must 
not hold office as chairman of the section. 

59 The bureau is the executive and adnunistrative organ of the section, 
and IS respoiisibJe to the section for the preparation of matters to be laid 
before the plenum of the section , it collects and systematises material, keeps 
the registers of members of the section and of its commi.ssions, keeps registers 
of attendances at meetings, makes reports as to the activities of the section, 
forwards the resolutions of the sections to the proper quarters, sees that they 
are executed, and takes part in the meetings of the presidium of the city soviet 
through its delegates, who have a consultative vote m it. 

60. The general direction of the work of the section is in the hands of the 
plenum and of the presidium of the city soviet. 

61 For the consideration of general questions which afiect two or more 
sections, the presidium of the city soviet may call joint meetings of the 
bureaux or plenums of these sections. 



VI 

APPENJJTX TO L'HAPTEK IJ (^ce p. l> 83) 

Xotti idatiiKj to the Conunimt) iat foi iro/Zi'C;.'.' aiid Peasuidb 
Lispection {Riibk)in, oi RKI) 

OxE of the most remarkable of tlie executive dejiartmeiits of the L'SSJt Govern- 
ment was the standing Conimishion of Workois' and Peasants Inspection, 
which ranked as a USSR Uommissariat under its 2>iesidont. who was always 
a member of the USSR Sovnarkom. A siniilai organisation existed m all 
the constituent and autonomous letiublics, tJie loc.il liead alwaj's sitling in 
the local sovnarkom This umquc department was ms(ituted in lt)lt> and 
reorganised at the instance of Lemu himself and entiiisted for tlie liist few 
j'ears to Stalin, when his special task of arranging lelations with the non- 
Russian nationalities and other “ cultuial lumoritiea ’ m the USSR liad been 
practically completed. Leiiin s object was to counteract the tendencies to 
an invidious “ bureaucratism ” which were becoming visible m the ra])idly 
developing collectivism to which Soviet Communism was commit ted To do 
this he wished to call in the ordinary citizens — the workois and peasants — as 
inspectors and critics of the working of evi-ry public dej)aitmont. great or 
small, so that they might eliminate the " red tape " cbaractenstic of official- 
dom, and check the growing separation in habits and manners between the 
bureaucrats and the public at large. For t his important sei vice Lemu lelied on 
the common sense and intuitive judgment of tlie mechanics and the villagers; 
but Stahn apparently realised that, for any aeeiiiate appraisement of the 
organisation of a great enterprise, whether m tlie olhee or in tlie factory, 
trained observation and administrative e-xpernmee was refjui,site, if only to 
direct the criticisms of the ordinary citizen, and to foiimilale wisely tlie reform- 
ing proposals in which the criticism eventuated 

The USSR Commission for Workers’ and Pea.sants’ Inspection came to 
have no fewer than five assistants, each at the head of a eoiusiderhle depart- 
ment — so true is the common Russian joke tliat the only remedy for bureau- 
cracy IS the creation of more bureaucracy ' It gradually aeeiimulated in the 
service of the juries of laymen on its extensive stalT, cither at Moscow or at 
its numerous local offices, highly trained inspectors and uuditois. including, 
we are told, “ many of the oldest, most educated and most e.xpeneiieed Com- 
munists ”. It was closely connected and artiially mterlwiucd in work with 
the Control Commission of the Communist Party, which inaintams a constant 
watch upon the conduct and the careers of every member of tlie P.i i ty, receiv- 
ing complaints and accusations, and investigating every susjucion and rumour. 
The Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection was actually carried out all over iJie 
USSR by specially appointed committees or delegations of men and women 
who took “ time ofi ” from their own factories, farms or olHces, to \ isit other 
departments ; interrupting the business of these, sometimes witliout notice, 
in order to ascertain how much work is actually being performed by the 
constantly increasing stafis, to detect instances of unnecessary forms and 
duplication of effort, and to suggest improvements. 

The investigations of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection became an 
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important basis for the “ chistka ” or cleansing, to which every public depart 
ment was from time to time subjected. This must not be confused with the 
“ chistka to which the members of the Communist Party, wherever they are 
employed, are subjected every three or four years. The “ chistka ” with 
which tlic Workers’ and Peasants’ inspection was concerned was irrespective 
of Party membership and related only to the persons employed in a particular 
establishment. “ Periodically ”, records Mr. Calvin B. Hoovei, “the tech- 
nical and administrative stafls of industry arc required to face the cleaning 
commission . . . When hearings are held before the cleaning commission, 
all the workers of the industry are invited and expected to be present. As a 
matter of fact anyone can be present, and anyone can ask questions of the 
person who is being ‘ cleaned ’. The piocess is not a pleasant one for the 
jierson ‘ at the bar ’, foi eveiy possible criticism which can be raked up is 
usually fired at lus uiiluckj head. Every questionable act whicli he may 
have done, any indiscreet conversation, any part of his piivate life may be 
hauled out into the pitiless light of jmblicity The janitor may accuse the 
director of the trust of having a bourgeois taste in neckties or of not jiro- 
viding proper safeguards tor workmen in dangerous occupations The 
ancestry of the victim is particularly examined into, and happy is he who can 
answer that his mother ‘ came from the wooden plough ’ and his father ‘ came 
from the loom ’, and thiice damned is he whose ancestry includes cither kulak, 
bourgeois, or landlord. . . Nevertheless, this institution gives a sense of 

power even to the individual workman, and it docs serve to lessen any tendency 
on the part of the administrative personnel to be tyrannical in any special 
personal cases, lest the victim attain his revenge at the next chistka ’’ ^ 

It should be added that the victims of the “ chistka ” had a right of appeal 
to superior authorities , and any unduly drastic decision of the commission 
was often reversed 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection as a whole was described by Mr. 
W. H. Chamberhn, who had watched its operation over a number of years, 
as “ a soit of permanent super-commission for audit and control ; it is con- 
tinually combing the other state departments for traces of graft, bureau- 
cratism and other abuses The Rabkrin has a far-flung net ; its insjiectors 
look into everything, from the management of the Moscow Art Museum to the 
bmlding of a new industrial plant, from the civil service qualifications of the 
officials in Daghestan to the conditions of the peasant farms in the Kuban.” ^ 
Naturally, such investigations are not popular in the offices subjected to them ; 
and the mere cost of so extensive a service is a serious drawback. But the 
common opinion is that the Rabkrin “. . . seems to make out a good cause 
for its activity on the ground that the savings which it has recommended far 
outweigh the cost of its upkeep ”.* 

Whatever doubts may be expressed about the technical efficiency of its 
inspections, or of the net advantage of the retrenchments that it recommends, 
it is clear that the activity of such a popular tribunal did much to maintain 
the conviction of the common people that they were in command. Its peri- 
patetic inspections were also a potent instrument of popular education in 
public admmistration. It earned an enthusiastic eulogium from one of few 
British economists who have troubled to investigate the government structure 

^ Economic Life of Soviet Russia, by Calvin B. Hoover, 1930, pp. 262-263. 

‘ Soviet Rusma, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1930, p. 119. 
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of the USSE. Mrs. Barbara Wootton, writing in 1934, declared that “ It is 
much to be hoped that, even should the Eussians relax their fierce repression 
of the now unpopular social classes, they will not lightly abandon their institu- 
tion of Workers' and Peasants’ Inspection. Undoubtedly the price of this 
meddlesome interference of the rank and file info affairs of which they must, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, understand nothing at all, is a considerable 
sacrifice of efficiency. But, even at that price, it may be argued that the 
safeguard which this affords against the odious vulgarities of class distinctions 
is well worth having. For those who are accustomed by the nature of their 
work to give commands, or are divorced from the crude physical lealities of 
farm and mine and factory, what can be more salutary than some such direct 
personal reminder that they are no better than their fellows 1 The official 
intrusion of those who perform the simplest, the dirtiest or the most tedious 
jobs into the secret places of those whose work is skilled, respoii.«ible and 
interesting (and paid for as sucli) provides a means of contact between the one 
group and the other that might never be established in any other \,,'y , and 
it makes at the same time a magmficent assertion that none shall judge the 
one superior to the other. Nor is it unreasonable to hope that, as the standard 
of proletarian education rises, the price of this intrusion, even in terms of 
economic efficiency, may be gradually diminished. The better educated the 
rank and file become, the more will they realise and respect the province of 
the expert ; the less will such criticisms as they make be directed to teclinical 
matters on which their opinion is valueless, and the more to human issues 
on which their judgment stands equal with that of others — 011 which those, 
upon whom their inspections descend, are no better qualified to pronounce 
than they ; the more, in fact, will they concern themselves, not with the cur- 
rency policy of the central bank, or the rotation of crops on a collective farm, 
but with the detection of those signs of personal ostentation and arrogance 
on the one hand, and of subservience on the other, which mark the insidious 
growth of class distinctions.” ^ 

This interesting institution wa.s, after fifteen years' existence, brought to 
an end in 1934, at the instance of the Communist Party. There seem to have 
been complaints that, in many parts of the country, the department was 
insufficiently organised to deal with anything like all the complaints that 
reached its local offices. There were excessive delays in remedying grievances 
But the main purpose, as explained in the speeches of Kaganotuch and Kuibi- 
shev to the plenum of the Party Control Commission (as reported in the d/oscoie 
Daily News, July 5 and 11, 1934), seems to have been a more thorough and 
continuous checking up ” of the loyalty, promjititude and efficiency of the 
subordinate officials of the various imnistries, especially in tlie districts remote 
from Moscow, in carrying out the decisions of the Central Government It 
was apparently the method of inspection by the workers and peasants that was 
objected to. Pravda, July 4, 1934, in an editorial, explained that " the method 
of inspection, which was the basic principle of the work of the Control Com- 
mission, IS now replaced by the method of control and verification of fulfilment 
of the Party and Government decisions. The control becomes now the 
inseparable part of the administration. . . . The control of the reconstruction 
of the Narkomzen, Narkomput and of the Narkomvod has proved that the 
reconstruction was achieved only partially, and that it was concerned with 

^ Plan or No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, p. 265. 
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the central organs and their staffs, and did not yet affect the secondary and 
primary organisations of the Narkoniats thpiiiselves or their local branches.” 

AVhatevor may have been tlie icasons, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, at its session of June 28, 1934, called for the complete 
snpersesMon of the RKI department throughout the USSR, ivitli a view to its 
fiinction.s being more efficiently organised. A separation was made between 
the work ot inspection or detection of abuses, on tlie one hand, and on the 
other the duty of taking discitihnary action against officers found to be to 
blame, or other adimnistrati’ e action to lemcdy grievances The work of 
inspection and detection has since continued under the direction of the trade 
union hierarchy, headed bv tlic All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions. 
The diitj’ of continuous " verification ” to ensure that each new decree or 
directive is piomptly cairied out, and that of taking disciplinary or other 
administrative action, was cut rusted to a new Commission of Control appointed 
by and responsible to the Sovnarkoni of the USSR, the first members being 
nominate II or suggested liv tlie Central Committee of the Communist Party. ^ 
This new commission, nhich will have its own agents in all parts of the USSR, 
is to work m close collaboration with a separate Commission of Party Control, 
responsible to the Central Committee of the Communist Party, whose function 
it IS to maintain a constant scrutiny of the conduct of all the members of the 
Party. The whole area of the USSR has been divided into 28 districts, in 
each of which will be stationed either a member of the Commission of Soviet 
Control, or a member of the Commission of Party Control, or a member of 
each body To local offices under such direction, all complaints and criticisms 
of any branch of public administration are to be directed ; and to these offices 
the reports of the inspections by trade union local committees are to be sent. 
It remains to bo seen whether, under the new system, these inspections will 
continue to be made 

1 Membei ship and Jiequlationa of the Oommisnon of Party Control and the Commission 
of Soviet Control (m Ruaaian) (Moscow, 1934), 34 pp. 
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APPENDIX TO OHAPTEli li (see pp. 75, J‘J2) 

The Internal Otganisalion of the Nailvinat of So vlhosi, 

(Resolution of the Central Executive Committee and of the Council 
of Peojilc’s Commissars of the USSR Izveslia, 23 4 34) 

Ix order to do away with the shortcomings of organisation in the work and 
structure of the apparatus of the Narkomsovkhos of the USSR and of its 
local organs, and in order to improve their work and strengthen individual 
responsibility, the TSIK and Sovnarkom of the Union of SSR decree the 
reorganisation of the Narkomat of Sovkhosi of the USSR on the following 
lines : 


I. Central Apparatus of the Narkomat op the Sovkhosi 

1. The following departments and sections of the People’s Commissariat 
of Grain and Live-stock Sovkhosi are to be abolished . 

(a) The Chief Department of Work and Repairs 

(b) The Department of Organisation of Territory. 

(0) The Department of Registration and Distribution of the Labour 
Force. 

{d) The Department of Labour and Living Conditions. 

(e) The Department of Accounting and Statistics 
(/) The Fuel Department. 

{g) The Finance Department. 

{h) The Department of Book-keeping. 

(y) The Department of Workers’ Supplies 
(/j) Tlie Scientific and Technical Department. 

(1) The Veterinary Department. 

(in) The Stock-breeding Department. 

(») The Control and Disposals Section. 

(o) The Seed-cultivation Section. 

{p) The Protection from Fire Section. 

{q) The Law Section. 

(r) The Section for verifying execution. 

(s) The Section of Zernostroy (grain accumulation). 

2, The following structure of the central apparatus of the Narkomsovkhos 
is laid down : 

(a) The Chief Administration of Grain Sovkhosi, to carry out all functions 
relating to the management of the Grain-producing Sovkhosi of the Narkom- 
sovkhos. 

(b) The Chief Administration of Cattle and Dairy Sovkhosi, to carry out 
all functions relating to the management of Dairy and Cattle Sovkhosi of the 
Narkomsovkhosi. 

(c) The Chief Administration of Pig-breeding Sovkhosi, to carry out all 
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functions relating to the management of the Pig-breeding Sovkhosi of the 
Narkomsovkhosi 

(d) The Chief Administration of Shcep-b reeding Sovkhosi, to carry out all 
functions relating to the Sheep-breeding Sovkhosi of the Narkomsovkhosi 

(e) Tlie Chief Administration of Education, to whicli all higher educational 
institutions, technical schools and schools on the special register of the 
Narkomsovkhosi are to be subordinated. 

(/) Policial Administration. 

3. The Chief Administration of the Grain-producing Sovkhosi to consist of 
the following Departments : 

(а) Agrotechnical and Kotation of Crops. 

(б) Machine-technical. 

(c) Seeds. 

(d) Cattle-breeding. 

(e) Supply for workers. 

(/) Finance and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

(а) Planning 

(б) Construction. 

(c) Labour Force. 

(d) Scientific and Research Institutions. 

The Chief Animal-breeding Administrations are to contain the following 
departments : 

(a) Zoo-technical. 

(b) Vetennary. 

(c) Machine-technical. 

(d) Agrotechnical. 

(e) Breeding. 

(/) Finance and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

(а) Planning. 

(б) Construction. 

(c) Labour Force. 

(d) Scientific and Research Institutions. 

In order to improve contact between the Chief Administrations with the 
Trusts and the Sovkhosi and in order to ensure proper guidance of the work of 
Trusts and of Sovkhosi, the Chief Administration of the Animal-breeding 
Sovkhosi delegates Assistant Chiefs of Adnunistration to inspect the following 
groups of rayons : 

(a) Chief Administration of Grain Sovkhosi : 

1st Group — Trusts situated in the territory of USSR, the Crimea, Northern 
Caucasus, and of the Azov-Black-Sea Krais. 

2)id Group . — Trusts situated in the territory of the Stahngrad, Saratov, 
and of the Middle Volga Krais, of the Bashkir ASSR and of the Central 
Black Earth Oblast. 

3id Gioup . — Trusts situated in the territory of the Far Eastern Krai, of 
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the Eastern Siberian and Western Siberian Krais, of the Kazakstan, 
and of the Chelyabinsk Oblast. 

(6) Chief Administrations of the Cattle and Dairy and Sheep-breeding 
Sovkhosi . 

Isi Group — Trusts situated in the territory of USSR, the Crimea, Northern 
Caucasus, Azov-Black-Sea Krais, Stalingrad, and Saratov Krais and of 
the Central Black Earth Oblast. 

2nd Group —Trusts situated m the territory of the Western Siberian, 
Eastern Siberian, Northern and Middle Volga Krais, of the Sverdlovskaya 
Oblast, and of the Bashkir and Tartar ASSR 

5rd Group — Trusts situated in the temtory of the Chelyabinsk Oblast, of 
Kazakstan and Kirghizia. 

(c) Chief Administration of Pig-breeding Sovkhosi 

IsJ Group — Trusts situated in the territory of the USSR, Northern 
Caucasian and Azov-Black-Sea Krais. 

2nd Group. — Trusts situated on the terntory of the Saratov and Middle 
Volga Krais, Central Black Oblast, and of the Bashkir and Tartar 
ASSR. 

3r(Z Group — Trusts situated on the territory of Eastern Siberian and 
Western Siberian Krais, of the Chelyabinsk Oblast and Kazakestan 

4. The following central Departments of the Narkoinsovkliosi of the USSR 
are to be organised : 

(a) Planning and Financial. 

(6) Accounting and Statistics. 

(c) Specialists. 

(d) Administrative and Management. 

(c) Secretariat of the Narkomat. 

5. To create and attach to the Narkom : 

(ffl) A section for the registration and selection of the Labour Force. 

(b) A central Arbitration Court. 

(c) A Scientific Techmoal Council. 

(d) A group of inspectors to verify execution. 

6. To reorganise “ Sovkhossnab ” into an office called “ Supplies for 
Sovkhosi ”, to retain its function of supplying the Sovkhosi with machines, 
implements and mineral manures, according to the classification passed by 
the Sovnarkom of the USSR. 

II. The Union Trusts of Grain-producing and Animal- 
breeding Sovkhosi 

1. The following departments to be organised in the Union Grain Trusts : 

(o) Agro-field (crop rotation ?). 

(6) Machine-technical. 

(c) Seeds. 

(d) Cattle-breeding. 

(e) Planning. 

(/) Supplies for workers. 

(g) Finance and Book-keeping. 
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(h) Cost Accounting office with warehouses and shops for the sale of equip- 
uic'ut and materials to tlie Sovkhosi. 

(j) Building Office 

(j) Aduunistrativc and idaiiagoinent Section. 

2 In the Union Ainmal-brceding Trusts the following Departments are 
to be organised . 

(rt) Zoo-technical. 

(6) Yeterinary. 

(c) Breeding. 

{d) llachine-technical. 

(e) Agro-field. 

(/) Planning. 

(q) Finance and Book-keeping. 

(/i) Building. 

(i) Cost Accounting office with warehouses and shops for the sale of equip- 
ment and materials to the Sovkhosi. 

(j) Administrative and Management Section. 

3 At the head of the Trust is the Director of the Trust with two deputies 
— of these one is a Deputy for the political work. 

III. The Sovkhosi 

1. At the head of the Sovkhosi is a Director appointed and dismissible 
by the People's Commissar. 

The Director of the Sovkhos has one Deputy (in addition to his deputy 
for the political work) and one assistant for workers’ supplies. 

2. The following typical structure for Grain Sovkhosi is to be confirmed : 

(а) Director of the Sovkhos. 

(б) Political Department of the Sovkhos. 

(c) Manager of the Department (according to the number of departments) 
with a Deputy for the political part. 

(d) Senior Agronome of the Sovkhos and junior agronomes, according to 
the number of departments. 

(e) Manager of the tractor park, who is directly responsible for the proper 
use and good condition of tractors and machines. 

(/) Mechanics, according to the number of departments. 

(g) Manager of the petrol station. 

{h] OES (Department of Workers’ Supplies). 

(i) Book-keeping Department. 

The automobile column, road detachment and repair workshop are con- 
stituent parts of the Sovkhos and are directly subordinate to the Director of 
the Grain Sovkhos. 

3. The following typical structure for Animal-breeding Sovkhosi is to be 
confirmed . 

(a) Director of the Sovkhos. 

{b) J’olitical Department of the Sovkhos. 

(r) ^Manager of each farm (according to the number of farms). 

(c?) Senior zoo-technician, and junior zoo-technicians, according to the 
number of farms. 
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(e) Veterinary surgeon and vetenn&Ty feldschers, according to tlie number 
of farms. 

(/) Zoo-tecbnician for breeding-work 

(g) Agronome for tlie Sovklios 

{h) Mechanic. 

(i) Manager of petrol station 

(j) Book-keeping Department. 

IV. Repeesentatives of toe Narkojiat of Sovkiio.-si 

1 The Narkomat of Sovkhosi has its own repiesentatives on tJie Sov- 
narkoms of the Union Republics 

2 The existing departments of representatives of the Naikomat of 
Sovkhosi in krais, oblasts and autonomous republics arc to bo abohslied 

It is to be left to the sovnarkoms of autonomous republics, and to the 
krai and oblast ispolkoms, to have the right of control over the activities of 
the sovkhos trusts of the Narkomsovkhosi. 

It is to be made the duty of the Commissariat of Gram and Animal Sovkhosi 
of the USSR to carry out the reorganisation of the organs of management of 
sovkhosi on the basis of the present decree not later than June 1, 1931 

Chairman of the Central Executive 

Committee of the Union of SSR : M. Kalixin 

Chairman of the Soviet of People’s 

Commissars of the Union of SSR : V. Molotov 

Secretary of the TZIK of the Union of 

SSR : A E.vukidze 

Moscow, Kbbmlut, April 22, 1934 
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APPENDIX TO CIIAPTEE II (sec pp. 75, 192) 

The Internal Oiganisalion of the Narhomat of Agnculture 

(Eesolution of tlie Central Executive Committee and of tkc Council 
of People’s Comimssars of the Union of SSE, Pravda, 5 -i-S-l) 

In order to do away with the shortcomings of organisation in the work and 
structure of the apparatus of the Narkomzem of the Union of SSE and of 
republican and local organs, and in order to improve their work and strengthen 
personal responsibility, the TSIK and Sovnarkom of the Union of SSE decree 
the reorganisation of the system of the agricultural organs of the Union of 
SSE on the following hues . 

I. Central Apparatus op the Narkomzem of the USSE 

1. To liquidate in the Narkomzem of the USSE the following departments 
and sections, associations and trusts . 

(a) The Chief Gram Department of the MTS. 

(i) The Chief Department of Cotton MTS. 

(c) The Chief Department of the Beet MTS 

(d) The Chief Department of Flax and Hemp MTS. 

(c) The Chief Department of Vegetable and Potato MTS. 

(/) The Chief Department of Machine-haymaking Stations. 

(g) The Department of Organisation of Kolkhos Labour and Distribution 
of Income. 

(h) The Department of Technical Propaganda. 

(i) The Fodder Department. 

(j) The Department of Chemicalisation, and Lime Bureau. 

{k) The Fuel Department. 

(l) The Department of Eepairs and Work. 

(in) The Section of Control and Verification of Execution. 

(n) The Chief Department of Capital Construction. 

(o) The Department of Live-stock Kolkhos Goods Farms. 

(p) The Section of Economics of Labour and of Production Quotas. 

(q) The Union of Cotton Sovkhosi. 

(r) The “ Glavvodkhos ” Association. 

(s) The Association Novlub ”. 

(t) The “ Soyussmenovod ” Association. 

(m) The Association of Fight Wreckers. 

(v) The Flax Sovkhos Centre. 

2 To organise the following Chief Administration of the NKZ of the 
Union of SSE : 

(а) Chief Administration for grain and oil-producing cultures, to carry 
out all functions for management of machine tractors and agro-field service 
for gram and oil production in all republics, krais and oblasts of the USSE. 

(б) The Chief Beet Administration — to carry out all functions for the 
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management of the machine tractors and the agro-field service for production. 

(c) The Chief Flax and Hemp Administration. 

(d) The Chief Cotton Administration. 

The following Departments arc formed within the Chief Administration for 
Grain and Oil-producing Cultures, the Chief Beet Administration, the Chief 
Cotton Administration, and the Chief Flax and Hemp Administration : 

Agro-techmcal and Rotation of Crops. 

Machine-technical. 

To Fight Wreckers. 

Seed. 

Financial and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

Planning. 

Labour Force. 

For Scientific Research Institutions. 

In addition to this, the following Departments are formed in these 
Administrations : 

In the Chief Grain Administration — a Rice Department. 

In the Chief Cotton Administration — a Department of Cotton Sovkhosi, 
an Irrigation Department, a Department of New Textile Cultures, and a 
Department of Mineral Manures. 

In the Chief Flax and Hemp Administration — a Department of Flax and 
Hemp Factories, a Department of Flax and Hemp Sovkhosi and a Department 
of Mineral Manures 

In the Chief Beet Administration— Department of Mineral Fertilisers. 

(e) The Chief Administration for LiVe-stock Breeding, within which tlie 
following Departments are formed : 

Horned cattle breeding. 

Pig-breeding. 

Sheep-breeding. 

Sections : 

Veterinary. 

Fodder 

Planning and Financial. 

(/) The Chief Administration for Horse-breeding : to carry out all func- 
tions relating to the management of horse-breeding sovkhosi, horse-breeding 
farms, and the breeding and maintenance of the number of horses in the 
country. 

{g) The Chief Veterinary Administration. 

{h) The Chief Administration for Sub-tropical Cultures 

{i) The Chief Department for Afiorestation and Protective (?) Forests. 

{j) The Chief Administration for Tobacco. 

{k) The Chief Administration for Silk-worm Culture. 

(Z) The Chief Administration for Higher Technical Educational Institu- 
tions and Technical Schools. 

(m) Political Administration. 

3. In order to improve the contact of the Chief Administrations with the 
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krais and oblasts and in order to ensure proper guidance for grain production 
and live-stock breeding so that they may be adapted to the peculiarities of 
the principal regions ot the USSR, Assistant Heads of Administrations arc 
detailed m tlie ('hief Adininistrations for (irain and Oil-prodiiemg enltiires 
and the Chief Adnunistration for Live-stock Bieeding. to inspect the folloiring 
groups of ravons . 

1st Gto’ip of Rayon n . — Ukrainian SSR, Crimean ASSR, the Central Black 
Earth Oblast, Azov-BIack-Sca Krai, the Northern Caucasus Krai, the 
Trans-Caucasian FSE, the Jfiddle Asiatic Rcjniblics 

2nd Giouj) of Rayons — The Moscow Oblast, the Gorki Krai, the Ivanov- 
skaya Oblast, the Leningrad Oblast, the White Russian Oblast, the 
Northein Kiai, the Tartar ASSR, the Sverdlovskaya Oblast, the Ob- 
Irtvsh Oblast, the Western Oblast. 

3id Gioiip of Rayons — The Stalingrad Krai, the Saratov Krai, the Middle 
Volga Krai, the Bashkir ASSR, the Kazak ASSR. 

nil Gioiip of Rayons — The Chelyabinsk Oblast, the Western Siberian, 
Eastern Siberian and Far-Eastern Krais. 

4 The following Departments are to be formed within the NKZ of the 
Union of SSR . 

(a) Planning and Financial. 

(b) Accounting and Statistical 

(c) Specialists. 

(d) Administrative and Management. 

(c) Secretariat of the Narkomat. 

5. To lay down that the following arc attached directly to the Narkom of 
Agriculture of the Union of SSR : 

(a) Section for Registration and Selection of Labour Force. 

(b) A group of inspectors to verify execution. 

(c) Central Arbitration Court. 

6. To reorganise the Association “ Selkhossnab]enie ” into an office called 
“ Selkhossnabjenie this office to retain the functions of supplying the MTS 
and the sovkhosi of the NKZ of the USSR with machines, implements and 
mineral manure according to a limited hst, confirmed by the Sovnarkom of 
the USSR : the krai and oblast offices of the Association “ Selkhossnabjenie ” 
with all their warehouses and shops are to be handed over to the krai and oblast 
Laud Administrations 

II. Appabatcs op the Naekomzem op the RSFSR 

The work of the Narkomzem of the RSFSR is to be concentrated upon 
guidance as regards production of vegetables and potatoes, orchards, land 
utilisation and improvement, local forests, poultry farming, rabbit-breeding 
and beekeeping ; the responsibility for guidance in this work in the krais, 
oblasts and autonomous republics of the RSFSR is to lie with the Narkomzem 
of the RSFSR. 

In accordance with this, the following structure of the Narkomzem of the 
RSFSR IS laid down : 

(I) Administrations : 

(a) Vegetable. 
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(6) Potato. 

(c) Fruit-growing. 

(d) Land Utilisation. 

(e) Local Forests. 

(/) Poultry Fanning, Itabbit-brccdiug and Bcckeejjing. 

(g) Sjiecial Iliglior Educational Institutions and I’eclinical Schools lor 
training cadres of mass qualifications (?) for breeding small live-.stock, Iruit- 
growing, vegetable-growing and land utilisation 

(7j) Industrial Sovkhosi. 

(II) Departments . 

(а) Planning and Financial 

(б) Local Land Improvement and Peat. 

(c) Agriculture in the Far North 

{d) Administrative and Management. 

(e) Secretariat of the Narkomat. 

(III) Attached to the Narkom of Agriculture of the RSFSR : 

(а) Land Commission. 

(б) Section for Selection and Registration of Labour Force (Cadres). 

(c) Arbitration 

III. Apparatus of the Narkomzems of Repubmcs and of the Land 
Administrations of Krais and Oblasts (NKZ of the RSFSR 
excluded) 

1. In the Narkomzems of Eepubhcs and m the Oblast and Krai Land 
Administrations the following Admmistrations are created . 

(а) Grain (in all oblasts, krais and republics). Beet (in all oblasts, krais 
and republics which grow beet). Cotton (in all republics, krais and oblasts 
which grow cotton), and other Administrations (flax and hemp, vegetable, 
potato, forestry, orchard) according to the special bias of a given repubhc, 
krai and oblast. 

(б) Live-stock-breeding. 

(e) Horse-breeding. 

(d) Veterinary. 

(e) Political Section. 

2. Departments : 

(a) Planning and Finance. 

(h) Accounting and Statistics. 

(c) Land Utilisation and Improvement. 

(d) Training of Labour Force. 

(e) Management. 

3 Attached to the Narkoms for Agriculture in the republics and to the 
chiefs of krai and oblast Land Administrations ; 

(a) Section for Selection and Registration of Labour Force 
(&) Land Commission. 

(c) Arbitration. 

(d) “ Selkhossnabjenie ” Office. 
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IV. The Eayon Land Apparatus 

It must be recognised tliat the tendency which exists in certain krais, 
oblasts and republics towards the liqmdation of the Rayon Land Departmente 
is an erroneous one. 

In order to strengthen the Rayon Land organs : 

1. The Rayon Associations of stock-breeding farms are to be abolished as 
independent economic organs, and are to be made into sections of the Rayon 
Land Dejiartments for stock-breeding. 

2. The Rayon Land Departments are made responsible for operative 
guidance in agriculture in the kolkho.si which are not served by the MTS, 
and in individual homesteads ; operative guidance as regards stock-breeding 
in the rayon ; general planning [summary planning] of agricultural production 
in the rayon ; state supervision as regards quality of agricultural work in all 
kolkhosi and individual homesteads ; operative gmdance in fruit-growing ; 
compilation of summary reports as to agricultural campaigns in the rayon ; 
management of state property and of forests of local importance. 

3. To estabUsh in accordance with this the following typical structure of 
the Rayon Land Department : 

Manager of the Rayon Land Department. 

Deputy Manager of the Rayon Land Department ; he also to act as 
manager of the section of Live-stock Breeding. 

The Rayon Land Departments are to have no section beyond the Live- 
stock Breeding section. 

The Eayon Land Department have : 

Semor Agronome. 

Senior Land Arranger. 

Senior Forester. 

Senior Inspector for Accountmg. 

Technician for Construction. 

4. To establish the following structure for the Section of Stock-breeding : 

Manager of the Live-stock Breeding section. 

Senior Zoo-technician. 

Semor Veterinary Surgeon. 

District Zoo-technicians and Veterinary Surgeons, attached to definite 
kolkhosi. 

Zoo-technician for Horses. 

5. A Land Commission is established and attached to each Rayon Land 
Department. 

6 The incubator stations are directly subordinate to the Rayon Land 
Departments. 

V. Machine and Tractor Stations 

1. Tlie post of Manager of MTS district is to be abolished, so that the 
tractor brigades are directly subordinate to the Director of the MTS, and so 
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that agronomes and travelling mechanics should be attached to definite groups 
of kolkhosi and tractor brigades, and should be directly subordinate to the 
Senior Agronome and Senior Mechanic. 

2. The following typical structure of the MTS is fixed : 

(a) Director of MTS. 

(&) Polit-otdel of the MTS. 

(c) Senior Mechanic (he is also manager of the tractor garage, and is held 
wholly responsible for the proper use and condition of tractors) and Travelling 
Mechanics. 

(d) Senior Agronome, Agronomes for Special Cultures and Seeds according 
to the bias of the work of the MTS, and Agronomes attached to definite Groups 
of Kolkhosi 

(e) Manager of the Petrol Station. 

(/) Book-keeiiing, 

The MTS to contain also, directly subordinate to the Director of the MTS, 
working on cost-accounting basis : 

Motor Columns. 

Boad Detachment. 

Repair Workshop. 

VI 

It is made the duty of the Narkomzem of the USSR to complete the 
reorganisation of land organs, according to the present decree, by May 15, 
1934. 

Chairman of the Central Executive 

Committee of the Union of SSR : M. K-ilinin 

Chairman of the Council of People’s 

Commissars of the Union of SSR : V. Molotov 

Secretary of the Central Executive 

Committee of the Union of SSR : A Enukidze 


Moscow, Ebeulin, April 4, 1934 
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ATPKNDIX TO f’HAPTEH IV (<inp p. l:«j 

List of the 134 Tiade Unionb amumj which the Jdcmhei bhip of the 
47 Txide Vnioiis of 1931 teas distributed in 1934 


( 'M Tniona 


Black metallurgy 

Transport mncliinery 
Eleciicnl ^Milkers 

Aiilo-tracloi industry 
1 ” ’* 

I General machinery 


Kon-fcnou‘j metallurgy 
•• »» 

♦1 »» 

ACiniii!; 


I 


Coal-iiimiMi' 

Petroleum 

” 

Cone'll «c lion workers 


Eaihiay, posts and road 
wotkcis 


f'ement and ceramio 


I Timber and forestry industry 


I 


^Voodn 1)1 king industry 



Now Unions 


1. 

Black metallurgy of the South 


0 

„ „ „ East 


3 

jt *t Centro 


4 

Transport machinery 

1 


o Shipbuilding 
C. Electrical machinery 

7. Electrical low-tension current industry 

8. Electro-stations 

9. Aviation industry 

10. Automobile mdnstry 

11. Tractor industry 

12. Tool and mstrument makers 

13. Machinery of fine precision 

14. Heavy machmery 

15. Military metal industry 
16 Ordinary machinery 
17. Metal goods 

18 Gold and platinum extraction 

19. Non-ferrous extraction 

20. „ manufacture 

21. Iron ore m inin g m the South 

22. „ „ „ East 

23. Minmg of non-metallic ores 

24. Salt mdustry 

23. Geological research workers 

26. Coal-mmmg in the Centre 

27. „ „ East 

28. „ „ Donbas 

29 Petroleum in the Caucasus 

30. „ „ East 

31. Petroleum distillation 

32 Heavy industry of the Centre and South 

33. Heavy industry of the Far East 

34. Heavy mdustry of the Urals and Western 

Siberia 

33. Light industry (timber and food products) 

36. Housing and communal industry 

37. Hallways and metropolitan works 

33. Macadam road workers 

39. Fireproof cloy workers 

40. Cement workers i 

41 . Bnck workers | 

42. Timber and forestry industry of the South and i 

Centre I 

43. Timber and forestry industry of the North , 

44. „ „ „ Bast 

46. Woodworking mdustry of the North 

46. „ „ „ Centre and South 
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Old Unions 

Now Unions 

W'nochvorkmf; mchisliy 

47 AVoodworking industry of the East 


48 Fnrjiiture and musical instruments 

»» 

49 Matches and plywood 

Chemical indii'.trv 

50 Cokc-clicmical industry 


5 ] Kitrates and sj^ecial clicmicalj? 

.. 

32. Soda products and mineral mixtures 


53 Paint and phaiiiiaccutical products 

Glass and iiorcelam 

54. Glass 


55. Porcelain 

Cotton manufactuic 

50 Cotton manufacture in Moscow, Leningrad and 


elsewhere 


57 Cotton manufacture m Ivanovo oblast 


58 Manufacture of other fibres 

AVool, silk and knitting in- 

.59 AA^ooUen industry 

diistnoa 


,, ,, 

60. Kniltmg industry 

Jt f] 

61. Silk mdustry 

Linen and hemp industry 

62. Linen industry 


63. Hemp industry 

Sugar industry 

64. Sugar-makmg 

» If 

65. Beet sugar — sovkhosi workers 

Leather inustry 

66. Leather goods 

f> If 

67. Boots and shoes 

IJ 11 

68. Fur goods 

Needlework 

69. Needlework in the North 

1* 

70. „ „ South 

Printing and publishing 

71. Printing in the Centre and South 

»» •! 

72. „ „ North 

II II 

73. Publishmg mdustry 

Flour-milling, baking and 

74 Bakmg 

confectionery 


1* II 

75. Confectionery 


76. Flour-miUmg and Elevator Service in the South 


and Centre 

II II 

77. Flour-millmg and Elevator Service m the East 

Fish 

78. Fisheries in the Far East 

II 

79. „ „ North 

If 

80. „ „ South 

AVorkers in agrioultuial pro- 

81. Tobacco workers 

ducts 


II II 

82. AVme and distillery workers 

II II 

83. Brewery and starch-making workcra 

AVorkers in agricultural sot- 

84. Gram sovkhosi 

kliosi (state farms) 


II II 

85. A^egetable sovkhosi 

II II 

86. Garden crop sovkhosi 

II II 

87. Cotton sovkhosi 

AVorkers in animal-breeding 

88. Pig sovkhosi 

sovkhosi (state farms) 


II II 

89. Sheep sovkhosi 

II II 

90. Horse sovkhosi 

If II 

91. Other animal and gamo sovkhosi 

>1 II 

92. Milk and Meat sovkhosi of the Centro and 


South 

II |i 

93. Milk and Meat sovkhosi of the Urals and 


Siberia 

II II 

94. Mdk and Meat sovkhosi of Kazakstan and 


Middle Asia 

Machine and tractor stations 

95. MTS in the South and Centre 
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01(1 Unions 

New Unions 

Machine and tractor stations 

96. MTS in the East 


97. Agricultural institutions 

Meat and tinned food in- 

98. Meat industries and refiigeration j 

dustries 

99. Tinned food industries , 


100. Butter and fat-makmg 


101. Milk industry 

Railway workers 

102. Railway workers of the Centre 


103. „ „ „ South 


104. „ „ „ East and Ear East 


105. „ „ „ Middle Asia 

0 SI 

106. Railway workshops 

Water transport workers 

107. Sea transport 

ss ss 

108. River transport 

Antodrivcrs and avion workers 

109 Aviation workers 


110. Auto drivers in Moscow' and Leningrad 


111. „ in the South 


112. „ „ East 

Post and telegraph 

113. Postal workers 


114. Telegraph, telephone and radio workers 

Communal workers 

115. Tramway workers 


116. Workers in communal enterprises 

Municipal enterprises 

117. Housing administration 


118. Municipal administration 


119. Eire brigades 


120. Haircutters 

Public feeding workers 

121. Consumers’ cooperative public feeding enter- 


prises 

SS SS 

122 . State enterprises of public feeding 

123. Consumers’ cooperative empliiyees of the 

Cooperative and state dis- 

tributive trades 

Centre 


124. Consumers’ cooperative employees of the 


Ukrame 

*S M 

125. Consumers’ cooperative employees of the 


Caucasus 


126. Consumers’ cooperative employees of Siberia 


and the Urals 


127. Consumers’ cooperative employees of the East 


128. Employees in state trading 

SS SS 

129. „ in foreign trade 

ss SS 

130. „ in bookshops 

Workers in state institutions 

131. Workers in state institutions 


132. Workers in administrative institutions 


133. Workers in the Courts of Justice 


134. Workers m the institutions of Rational 


Economy 

Cinema and other artistic 

135. Fhoto-cmema industry 

workers 



136. Artistic industries 

Medico-sanitary workers 

137. Workers m medico-sanitary institutions of 

RSFSR 

138. Workers in medico-sanitary institutions of 



Ukraine 


139. Workers m medico-sanitary institutions of 


Middle Asia 


140. Workers m medico-sanitary institutions of 


Transcaucasus 


141. Workers in medico-sanitary institutions of 


White Russia 
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Old Onions 

New TJuloni} -r- 

Workors m educational in- 

142 WorkeiB in colleges, high schools and scientific 

siitutions 

institutes 


143. Woikeis m piimary and secondary seliools of 


KSFSK 

»» 

144 Woikers in pi unary and secondary ischools of 


Ukrame 

*> ti 

145. Workers m primary and secondary schools of 


W^te Russia 

ii it 

14G. Workers m piimaiy and secondary schools of 


Transcaucasus 


147. Workers m primary and secondary schools of 


Middle Asia 


148 Workers m pre-school institutions 

it a 

149. Workers engaged in institutions of political | 


education 

Finance and banking 

150. Fmance and bankmg 

Paper-making 

151. Paper-making 

Rubber manofaoture 

152. Rubber manufacture 

Peat workers 

153. Peat workers 

Agricultural machinery 

154. Agricultural machinery makers 

makers 
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The Dulles inid FiuicIiohs of the Fadoiij Committers (see ]). 140) 

(Resolution oi the 11 J^leuuni ol the Central Executive Comnuttee ol the 
All-Cmon Congiess of 'I'rade fjmoiis (AUCCI’C), on the Rejioit of Com- 
lade Slivernik. Ti ud, December 11, 1932) 

(Summary only After a general introduction, there follow the paragraphs 
summansed below) 

1 The collective agi eeinent must, in fact, become the basis of the whole 
of the trade union work of the FZK (factory committee) in the undertaking. 
The EZK must so oiganise its work in the undeitaking that the fight lor the 
carrying out of the conditions laid out in the collective agreement — by 
management and workers alike — and the systematic watch that the collective 
agreenient is being earned out, become the daily conceiii and the mam .subject 
of the activities of tlie Factoij- and Workshop Coiiiniittees 

2 The FZK must increase their share in the work of jilaiinmg and regu- 
lating wages in the undeitaking by taking an active part in the classification 
of workers so that they can be put on wage-scales, and in detcnmning technic- 
ally possible cpiotas of output and payment in accordance with the Wage- 
Scale Schedule and the collective agreemenl The FZK must see to it that 
the greatest pos.sible use is made of piecework and tliat payment for woi k done 
IS made on the basis of piogie.ssivc jiremiums. Workcis doing particularly 
important or difficult work must be dealt with separately. 

The FZK must watch over the spending of the wages fund and ju'cvent 
any waste or overspending which may occur as the result of tlie employment 
of excessively large staffs, of the use of overtime to any laige extent, and to 
me leases of wages jiaid to individual workeis in breach of the collective 
agreement. 

The FZK must keep watch that correct wages are paid to the workers, 
and must make a deterinined fight against the underpayment of workers and 
wrong entries of wages in the workers’ wages books. 

The FZK must watch strictly that the quotas of output should correspond 
to the technical conditions of jnoductiou obtaining in f he industry at the time 

3 The Plenum notes the quite inadmissible diimuufion of the part jilayed 
by the RKK (Workers' and Peasants’ Inspection) and the .slackening of 
their activities. The RKK must become the most important and authoritative 
organ in the settlement of conflicts in the field of fixing rates of pay and rates 
of outjnit. The Plenum advises that membership of tlie RKK should consist 
of truly responsible representatives of the FZK and of the management — of 
persons who know the conditions of production and enjoy the confidence of 
the workers 

The activities of the RKK must be freed from all elements of red-tape 
and from a heartless attitude to the workers The RKK must ensure the 

^ For the abolition of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection as an independent com- 
mi.'ssari.il, and the transfer of its functions partly to the All-Union Central Comniiltoo 
of Ti a(l( Unions, and partly to the new Commission of Soviet Control, see Appendix VI, 

pp. 
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speedy consideration of the workers’ statements, and the workers concerned 
must be allowed to take part in this The RKK must see to it that exhaustive 
and accurate decisions as to tlie 2 >roblems I'aiscd are readied, and that the 
workers arc informed of these decisions in good time by means of a comjmlsory 
dis^ilay of these decisions in the workshojis 

4. The Plenum draws attention to the fact that the decision taken hv the 
Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions as to the strengtJiening of 'I '> eiiical 
Rate-h'ixing Bureaux (TNB) has not yet been carried out Tins is c^iiite 
inadmissible at tlie ^ircsent time, when the technique of rate-fixing is becoming 
increasingly eomjilex. and wJien its importance in tlie regulation of wage-rates 
is constantly growing. 

The Plenum advises the FZK to sec that this decision of the Ninth All- 
Union Congiess of Trade Unions is earned out at the earliest possible moment. 

5 In view of the fact that s^ioliagc and stopjiages disorganise production, 
and thereby lead to the lowering of wages of the workers, the Plenum advises 
the FZK to carry out unwaveringly any decree of the Government as to pay- 
ment for bad work and stoppages, and to combat energetically the causes 
which lead to this , the broad masses of the workers must be drawn into 
dealing with this most uigent problem 

6 The Plenum comiiletely and whoUy endorses the resolution of TSIK 
and of the Sovnarkom of the USSR, as to the fight against absenteeism, 
regarding this as a most important measure tn strengthening labour discipline. 

All trade union organisations are to have this decision of the Government 
exiilained to them at their meetings, so that it is really carried out 

Greater use is to be made of the Comrades’ Courts, so that tliev become 
the most important weapon in the class education of workers and in the 
strengthening of socialist labour discipline. 

7 While noting great advances in the activities of conferences to discuss 
production in groups and brigades, the Plenum observes a slackening in the 
work of worksho]! and factory conferences for the discussion of iiroduction 

'I’he Plenum makes it the duty of the FZK to strengthen the activities of 
the worksliojis and of the factories in this respect, so that the coiifeiences 
become jiractical schools for the training of broad masses of workers 111 the 
management of iiroduction 

8 In a number of undertakings the decision of the Party, of the Govern- 
ment, and of tile All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions as to the part 
of Assistant Directors in production conferences has been distorted The 
purpose of this measure was to raise the authority of production conferences 
within the undertaking, and to ensure the speedier carrying out of the workers’ 
proposals. In many undertakings the managements (with the cognizance of 
the FZK and of the higher trade union organisations) have made use of the 
apiiointment of the chairman of production conferences as Assistant Director 
in order to make him do purely administrative work. 

The chairman of the production conference (the Assistant Director) may 
be set free from all work which does not follow from 1ns duties us organiser 
of production conferences, and the person dealing with the workers’ suggestions. 
His part as one of the most important workers in the FZK in the field of 
directing factory, workshop and group production conferences must be 
strengthened, as well as his share in the entire work of the factory and work- 
shop committees. 
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9. Tlie Plenum notes that the PZK are paying less attention than before 
to the simple form of socialist competition between workers, namely, udarni- 
chestvo (shock brigades) ; this must be improved. 

A number of FZK are not taking their duties as regards making up lists of 
udarmks (shock-bngaders) sufficiently senoiisly, and include in them persons 
who .uo mnrorthy of the name. AVhile fighting false udarnichcstvo the FZK 
nui'it e. .''VC the systematic payment of premiums to the udarmks and also 
make sure that they get preferential treatment in the way of better food in 
the factory dining-rooms, and are allowed to buy goods the sale of which is 
unpiofitablc in the factory shops, etc. 

10. The Plenum approves the decision of the TSIK of the Party as to the 
transfer of ZRK (closed cooperatives) of the larger undertakings to the manage- 
ments, and as to the appointment of the chairmen of the ZRK as Assistant 
Directors in the remainder of the undertakings. 

The Plenum draws attention to the fact that in this respect the work of 
the FZK will also increase The FZK must detail their best workers into the 
supply organisations of the management , they must ensure their participation 
in the committees of supplj' m the undertakings, and work for the greatest 
possible increase of the stocks of supplies by factory managements, the ZRK 
and the dimng-rooms. 

The FZK must mobilise the mas.ses for the figlit again.st waste and criminal 
abuses in connection with the workers’ food supplies , these are meant only 
for the workers in the given undertaking The numbesr to be supplied, and 
the quantities of supplies to be issued, must be checked by the FZK, and they 
must also keep a check on the issue of shopping books and food cards 

11. The FZK must give sj'stematic help to the managements and to the 
ZRK in developing suburban farms and farm-yards , the FZK must see to it 
that at the earliest possible moment jMggeries, dairy farms, rabbit farms, 
fish ponds, etc , become of real value in supplying the workers and their families 
with foodstuffs 

The experiment of the more advanced factories in attaching villages to 
themselves for the purpose of getting food supphes should be emulated , and 
the workers must themselves help in getting direct supplies from these attached 
villages, and also in establishing stores of food in the factories 

The FZK must also give every possible assistance to the workers and their 
families in organising their own allotments or gardens (vegetable, rabbit- 
breeding, piggeries, etc.), which would provide additional sources lor the 
improved feeding of workers. 

12 The Plenum considers that the work of the FZK, in so far as housing 
is concerned, is not satisfactory. They are recommended to make use of the 
experience of the campaign for the October Housing Fund, which has shown 
that by concentrating material and men in the most important sectors of 
building , by preliminary allotment of dwellings to workshops and individual 
workers’ families ; by mobilising local supplies of building materials ; and by 
utilising the voluntary labour of the future occupiers, the supply of living 
accommodation in the undertakings can be largely increased Special atten- 
tion must be paid to better construction, and to the greatest possible use of 
local budding material. 

The FZK must increase the attention paid to the correct use of the living 
accommodation available ; the best workers on the regular staff and the 
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udarniki (shook-brigaders) must have first claim upon this. The FZK must 
see to it that care is taken of the dwellings,' and that they are repaired in 
good time, etc. 

The FZK must also see to it that the ivorkers’ villages, apartments and 
lodging-houses are keiit in good and sanitary order, and that day-nurseries 
and kindergartens are established in connection with these , expenditure on 
establishments for children must be carefully watched. 

13. The Plenum notes that a number of FZK do not direct and do not 
systematically watch the work of the paying-out centres of Social Insurance 
in the undertakings. . . . The Plenum recommends to the FZK to strengthen 
the paying-out centres by appointing within a month their most active workers 
to act on them , their work must be carefully watched and special attention 
must bo paid to the improvement of the medical service ; to a more rational 
use being made of the insurance fund ; to social service for the workers 
(creches, kindergartens, the feeding of school children) ; to a wise and timely 
sending off of workers to sanatoria, houses of rest and watering-places ; and 
to a full use being made of the travelhng facihties allotted for these purposes. 

14. The Plenum draws attention to the fact that the work of the FZK in 
the field of protection of labour and of safety appliances is clearly unsatis- 
factory, and that they do not work in conjunction with the inspectors ; the 
Plenum advises the FZK to carry out a daily direction of the work of the 
inspectors, and to watch over the expenditure of funds set aside for improving 
safety appliances. 

15. The Plenum puts before the FZK the task of improving radically and 
effectively, within the shortest possible time, the cultural work within all Imks 
of the trade union organisation in the undertaking, without any exceptions. 

They must concentrate their attention on the general and technical instruc- 
tion of adults ; the instruction of children and young people , technical 
propaganda ; political education. Special attention must be paid to new 
workers The recreation of the workers must also be dealt with. 

16. In the field of technical propaganda the FZK must take an active 
part in the measures taken by the techmeal propaganda departments of the 
management led by the Assistant Directors in the production conferences ; 
they must do this by explanatory and organising work among the masses, and 
supplement this by technical propaganda in Eed Corners and Clubs ; by the 
distribution of technical literature, and by workiijg with the authors of useful 
books and pamphlets. In all work among the masses in the field of technical 
propaganda the FZK must seek the sujiport of the voluntary workers among 
societies of the workers themselves, and of the engineers and technicians (the 
society “ To Master Technique ” ; and the scientific societies of engineers and 
technicians) 

17. In their work among the masses the trade union organisations must 
see to the carrying out of the slogan “ Every factory is a fortress of defence ” ; 
they must concentrate their attention, in the first place, on problems of anti- 
aircraft defence, rifle-shooting and gliding (*). 

At the same time the defence work of the FZK must be still more inspired 
with the problems of the international education of the working masses. 

The FZK must also increase their assistance in the development of physical 
culture. 

18. The clubs must be considered by the FZK as one of the greatest levers 
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m communist education, and they must therefore reorganise their club work 
according to the resolution of the All-Union Central Committee of the Trade 
Unions of September 2, 1932. The FZK must direct the work of clubs and 
Eed Corners primarily to explaining to the masses the policy of the Party and 
of the Government, the successes of socialist construction and the dilliculties 
encountered , they must systematically raise the socialist class consciousness, 
especially of the new workers. This political agitation work, which is also 
explanatory and which it is the duty of every trade union organisation and 
trade unionist to perforin, must be bmlt on concrete examples from their own 
undertaking (the execution of the jiromfinplan, examples of competition, the 
fight against absenteeism, spoilage, stoj) pages, carelessness with factory 
property, etc ). This work must systematically laisc the consciousness of 
new workers to the level of understanding the interests of the workers' socialist 
state as a whole. 

19. The Plenum notes tliat the FZK have not fully earned out the estimates 
for the spending of funds for cultural woik ; the Plenum puts before the FZK, 
and the leading trade union and inter-trade-umon organisations, the task of 
systematic control over the correct and full spending of the funds for cultural 
service among the workers. 

20. The FZK must give systematic helj) and real direction to the workshop 
committees and to the trade union group organs, and sliow them by jirecept 
how they must work in the field of dealing with the workers’ comjilaints, of 
directing the activities of production conferences, of the regulation of wages, 
of directing socialist competition, the improvement of dining-rooms, the com- 
munist education of woikers, etc. 

The Plenum advises that the jiractice of fussing and disturbing the workers 
in workshop committees and group organs, in order that they may carry out 
functions which are in no wise connected with their service to the working 
masses and to production, should be stopped Greater initiative and inde- 
pendence in deciding separate problems is to be given to the organs of the 
union in the workshop and in the group. 

21. In order to attract wider masses of workers into the active work of the 
Union and the discussion of measures affecting the entire factory and all the 
workshops, the Plenum advises that conferences of trade union gioup organs 
be called regularly and periodically ; general workshop meetings not less than 
once a month, and general factory meetings not less than once in two months. 
The Plenum empowers the jiresidium of the executive committees of the trade 
unions to determine accurately the rights and duties of group organisers 

22. The Plenum demands from the FZK an unconditional cariying out of 
the directions of the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions as to proletarian 
democracy and election rights, and demands a most determined fight with 
those who contravene them. 

The general meetings and conferences of workers in the factories are the 
highest leading organs of the trade luuon in the undertaking. The Plenum 
advises that these meetings and conferences be carefully prepared, that the 
most important problems, those which most interest or trouble the workers, 
be put before them ; their decisions must be carried out as soon as possible. 

The Plenum considers it necessary to have in the undertakings not less 
than one “ Trade Union Day ” a month in order to carry out mass trade union 
work. 
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23. The Plenum attaches special importance to the speedy and painstaking 
resolution of problems raised in the letters and complaints of workers which 
come to the FZK. The Plenum recommends that personal responsibility 
for this work be put upon one member of the presidium or of the plenum of 
the FZK. It is necessary to attract voluntary active workers to this activity, 
and to conduct the most determined fight against a red-tape official altitude 
to the letters and statements of workers The Trade Union Press must lead 
in the fight for due attention being paid to the workers’ letters. 

24. The Plenum underlines the fact that one of the most important methods 
of fighting the bureaucratisation of the trade union work and of attracting 
the broad masses of their members to social work is to draw into the work of 
the FZK in all its aspects, into the work of the workshops committees and 
into the work of the group organs, of a large number of active volunteers ; 
without these the FZK could not cope with the tasks before them. The 
Plenum accordingly advises all trade union organisations to increase their 
work in this field, to widen tlie circle of active volunteers by raising their 
political and cultural level and by directing and helping their work. In 
calling systematically conferences of the active volunteers to discuss separate 
problems (the collective agreement, the protection of labour, the organisation 
of the work of the trade union, etc.) the FZK must teach them by concrete 
examples how the work must be done. 

25. The Plenum notes that the decision of the Ninth All-Union Congress 
of Trade Unions as to the work of the FZK in respect of the leading trades is 
not being carried out satisfactorily by the FZK. The Plenum advises that 
delegate workers in the leading trades be selected in the workshops, and that 
workshop and factory meetings of these workers be called systematically ; 
help IS to be given to them in satisfying the needs of the workers m the 
leading trades. 

26. The Plenum advises the FZK to conduct a daily and determined fight 
for the inclusion of new members into the trade unions ; all forms of mass 
work are to be used in this — (meetings with non-members, patronage of regular 
workers over new workers, the press, the work of the Clubs, of Red Corners, 
etc.). 

Special attention is to be paid to improving trade union discipline among 
the members of the unions. In particular, the FZK must fight arrears in the 
payment of membership fees ; this is to be done by means of explanatory 
work among the masses and a better organisation of the work of collectors of 
membership fees. Present arrears in membership fees must be liquidated by 
January 15, 1933. 

27. The Plenum notes the excessive number of investigations of under- 
takings carried out by the higher trade union organs, and advises the Presidium 
of the VTSIK of the Trade Unions to establish a system which would diminish 
the number of these investigations to a considerable extent. 

In order to avoid duplication in the guidance of the work of the FZK by 
the union and inter-umon organs, the Plenum underlines that the immediate 
direction of the FZK is the province of the oblast (krai) departments of the 
union. The oblast soviets of the trade unions guide the activities of the FZK 
through oblast departments, rayon trade union soviets, and concentrate their 
work upon the control and checking of what has been accomplished and upon 
help in the work of the FZK. 
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28. The Plenum notes that frequent changes in the personnel of the FZK 
arc extremely detrimental to the work ; the Plenum advises all trade union 
organisations to stop this practice and to keep for long periods the better 
workers in the FZK and m the workshop committees, as well as group 
organisers. A change of personnel should, as a rule, nccnr only during re- 
elections. 

All trade union organisations must use the present campaign of re-elections 
into the FZilK in order to maintain in office the better workers, and in order 
to verify whether the decisions of the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions are being earned out 

29. The most important task of the oblast departments and of the TSIKS 
of the Unions is the selection of chairmen of the FZK For tins work must be 
put forward trusty persons, who enjoy the imquestioned support and authority 
of workers in the factorv their level must constantly be raised, they must 
be freed from petty supervision and from functions which are alien to them ; 
constant care must bo taken of them and help must be given to them in their 
work 

After the conclusion of the re-elections of the FZK in the undertakings, 
short courses (without taking them away from their work) must be started 
for trade union group organisers, for members of the workshop committees 
and of the FZK. As from January 1933 a network of primary trade union, 
circles for new members of the trade unions is also to be started. 



XI 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III (sec p 146)- 

The Collective Agreement {Kol-dogovor) of the Fraising-Lathe 
Worhs at Gorki for the Year 1933-1934 

The elaborate collective agreements (Kol-dogovor) annually entered into 
between the managements of the industrial enterprises in the USSR and the 
trade union organisations are unknown to the western world, and have 
apparently never been translated. We therefore print, nearly in full, the 
translation that we have had made of a characteristic specimen from our own 
collection, which no one but a student of trade uniomsm, or of industrial 
organisation, need trouble to read • It may be explained that the unfamiliar 
word “ fraise ” means (New English Dictionary) “ a tool used for enlarging a 
circular hole ; also, in watchmaking, for cutting teeth in a wheel A 
“ fraising-lathe ” is presumably a lathe bearing such a tool. 

Collective Agreement of the Workers, the Engineers and Technical 
Personnel (ITR) and the Employees of the Praising-Lathe Works 
AT Gorki (Nizhni-Novgorod), from JIarch 1, 1933, to March 1, 1934 

I. mutual Obligations as to the Carrying-out of the Industrial and 
Financial Plant 

1 It is the fundamental aim of the present agreement to carry out the six 
instructions of Comrade Stalin, the resolutions of the Ninth Congress of Trade 
Unions, and of the January Plenum of the Central Committee and the Central 
Control Commission of the All-Russian Communist Party ; to ensure the most 
successful fulfilment of the industrial and economic duties of the undertaking 
during 1933 — the first year of the Second Five-Year Plan — and, upon this 
basis, the continuous improvement in the material and cultural condition of 
its workers, engineers and technical personnel (ITR) and employees. 

2 In order to carry out these tasks the Administration, the Factory Com- 
mittee (zavkom), the workers, the engineering and technical personnel and 
the employees undertake to ensure the unconditional fulfilment of the quali- 
tative and quantitative indices of the industrial and financial plan by 
strengthening the proletarian labour disciplme, by the further development of 
socialist forms of labour such as sociabst emulation, shock brigades (iidarni- 
chestvo), counter industrial and economic plans and cost-accounting brigades, 
and by the most speedy mastering of the technique and of the planned capacity 
of the equipment. 

[Here follow detailed tables of Indices of Output, Indices for Increase of 
Productivity, and Statistics of the Factory Wage Fund and its distribution ] 

3. The Administration undertakes : 

(а) To transfer the basic productive workshops to the system of cost- 
accounting not later than June 1. 

(б) To give instructions as to production to the workshops for the following 
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month not later than the 25th of each month, and to each working-place not 
later than the 30th. The Chief of PPS is responsible for this. 

(c) For bringing not later than the 20th of each month, before tlie Factory 
Committee (zavkom), a plan showing the proposed productivity of labour, 
and tlie wages of the piece-rate catcgorioa of workers, witli information as to 
the execution of tlie linancial jilaii of production of the undertaking. The Chief 
of TES IS responsible for this 

(d) For carrying out measures for instituting personal responsibility at 
all points of the work, and for establishing the clear responsibility of each 
worker and employee for the work given to him, and for the projierty entrusted 
to him. For this puiposc, not later than May 1 . 

(1) Workers must be allotted to definite working-places and definite shifts. 
The chiefs of workshops aie responsible for this. 

(2) Definite equipment and tools are to be attached to each worker, and 
a definite task fixed for him Chiefs of workshops are responsible for this 

(3) Definite members of the admimstrative and technical personnel and 
of the serving personnel are to be attached to definite groups and shifts of 
workers Chiefs of workshops and of the Departments of the Works Manage- 
ment are lesponsible for this 

(4) Individual responsibility is to be established for damaged goods, spoilt 
material and breakages of equipment, for the quantity and quality of the 
finished product and of the semi-finished goods which are passed from one 
section to another, and from one workshop to another Chiefs of workshops, 
and of OTK, OGM and OPP, are responsible for this 

(5) Prevontivo repairs are to be carried out according to plan, and the 
repairing staff is to be attached to the objects to be repaired. The Chief of 
OGM IS icsponsible for this 

(e) To consider within ten days all proposals for rationalisation sent m by 
production conferences, workers, engineering and technical personnel (ITR) 
and employees, and to inform within the same period the author of each pro- 
posal as to the results of the proposal. 

Within twenty days after a proposal has been accepted, to determine its 
economic effects and the preimum to be given to the author of the proposal, 
in pursuance of the ruling as to premiums. 

To establish the period within which each accepted projiosal is to bo 
introduced into the scheme of production, and to fix the persons who are to 
be responsible for its carrying out The Zav. Briz. (factory invention com- 
mittee) is resjjonsible lor this 

(/) To start keeping systematic records of the work done by shock 
brigades and by those engaged in socialist competition : and to present to the 
Factory Committee information as to the results of their work not later than 
the 10th of each month. The Department of Mass Works is responsible for 
this 

{fj) Not later than within twenty days from the moment of receiving 
notice fiom a brigade that they wish to be transferred to cost-accounting, to 
determine from the point of view of the conditions of the technological process 
the pos'>ibility of transferring the brigade to cost-accounting ; and, within the 
same jieriod, to prepare the necessary conditions for this, and to take the 
necessary official steps for the transfer of the brigade to cost-accounting. 
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including the making of the coat-acconnting agreement. 

The premiums are paid to cost-accounting brigades in aecordance with the 
tyjiical ruling as to cost-accounting bngades by the Commissariat of Labour 
and All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions. 

The calculations of economics of premiums for the brigade arc done every 
month The premiums are paid at the same time as tlie wages 

(/t) To give premiums to the udamiks (.shock-brigaders) and to the engineer- 
ing and technical personnel (ITE) of the iidarnik and cost-accounting brigades, 
and of separate workshops, for the best productive results of their ivork , for 
exceeding quantitatively and qualitatively their tasks , for showing initiative 
in developing socialist competition ; and for exceeding the productive and 
financial plan 

Premiums are given to pupil udamiks in the same way as to adult workers 
for best progress at school and lu production, for carrying out ahead of time 
the cost-productive programmes, etc. Nominations for receipt of premiums 
are brought forward by the Administration and the Factory Committee, and 
are discussed at the workshop conferences and at production conferences. 

(t) To ensure the provision of technical guidance for night shifts, and the 
provision of services to the workers, m the same way as it is done for day 
shifts. 

4. The Factory Committees undertake : 

(а) To organise their political mass work and productive work in such a 
manner that, by means of proper regulation of wages, regulation of labour 
and daily care for the living and cultural needs of the worker, the carrying 
out of the productive tasks of the undertaking is ensured 

(б) To ensure the carrying out, in workshops and among groups of workers, 
of cultural-political work, and of social disciplinary action as regards persons 
who break the rules. 

(c) To mobilise the revolutionary watchfulness of workers as regards the 
penetration ol alien chiss elements into production . to mobilise the workers 
for fighting every kind of theft, and to organise, in the workshops, brigades 
for the protection of socialist property. 

(d) To take an active part, and to give direct lielp to the Admimstiatiou, 
in carrying out measures for the organisation ol labour and fixing of t’ochuical 
quotas, and to organise brigades in the workshops for assisting in the fixing 
of such quotas 

(e) To ensure systematic direction of, and instructions for. the organisers 
of udamiks and cost-accounting brigades ; to organise technical help by the 
ITE to the udamiks and cost-accounting brigades, and to workmen engaged 
in sociahst competition ; to organise the work of production conferences 
according to groups and trades, making sure of the full participation in them 
of the workers, of the engineering and technical personnel (ITE) and of the 
Administration 

(/) Systematically, not less than once a quarter, to check the correct 
expenditure of the funds for the payment of premiums for socialist competition, 
for udarnik work and for inventions. 

5. The workers, the ITE, including the foreign workers (INS), and foreign 
specialists, and also the employees, undertake : 
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(a) To strengthen labour discipline in every way, to liquidate absenteeism 
and late arrival ; to get the utmost out of the working-day ; to achieve the 
fulfilment and even the exceeding of the tasks set, while simultaneously 
improvina: the quality of the output ; and liquidating stoppages and damaging 
of goods. 

(h) To take an active part in the production conferences as regards tech- 
nical problems, and in the improvement of production and organisation of 
labour. 

(c) The ITR and skilled workers undertake to pass on their knowledge 
and experience as regards production to new cadres of workers. 


11 . Labour Discipline 

6. In order to strengthen the socialist discipline of labour and to ensure 
the fulfilment and the exceeding of the industrial and financial plan, and of 
the tasks laid down by the Joint Plenum of the Central Committee and Central 
Control Commission of the All-Union Communist Party as regards the improve- 
ment in the quality of the output, lowering costs of production and increased 
productivity of labour, the Administration and the Factory Committee take 
upon themselves the following obligations : 

(а) The Administration and the Factory Committee undertake, as from 
May 1, to verify the measures necessary to adjust the registers of attendance ; 
of lateness at work ; of absenteeism ; and early leaving of work, bearing in 
mmd the instruction of the Commissariat of Labour (Narkontrud) as to 
registration of records. 

(б) The Administration undertakes to put in operation without demur the 
decision of the Sovnarkom of the USSR of IS.xi 32 as to dismissals for 
absenteeism without sufficient reasons. 

(c) The Administration undertakes, with the corresponding organisations, 
to take measures in order to improve the means of communication between 
the undertaking and the workers’ residences ; to abolish queues in the dining- 
rooms and cafeteria of the closed cooperative society (ZRK), etc. 

7 The Factory Committee undertakes to carry out the mass political 
educational work for genuinely socialist labour discipline ; to organise workers’ 
brigades ; to verify, in the homes of the workers, the reasons given for 
absenteeism ; to make the persons gmlty of encouraging absentees responsible 
for their actions The Factory Committees arc held responsible if they ignore 
or fail to carry out in full the law as to absenteeism ; together with the 
Administration, the Factory Committee undertakes to cooperate in the im- 
provement of the personnel of register-keepers. 

8. The Administration and the Factory Committee undertake the following 
obligations as regards the creation of favourable conditions for Comrades’ 
Courts : the Administration is to provide the necessary accommodation and 
the necessary material for the consideration of eases ; the Factory Committee 
is to carry out concrete direction ; to give regular instructions ; to provide 
the personnel of the Comrades’ Courts from the best udarnik workers ; and 
to free tlie chairmen of the courts from too many other onerous social duties. 
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III. Hiring of Labour, Tranters, Diamisaals 

9 The Administration and the Factory Committee undertake to adopt 
diastic measures in order to discover and dismiss immediately alien class 
elements, not allowing them to penetrate into production 

10 The recruiting of labour is carried out in an organised way by the 
Administration, through making agreements with kolkhoses or organs of 
labour, and by attracting to production members of the families of the workers, 
of the engineering and technical personnel (ITE.) and of the employees 

The Administration makes the Head of the Department of Labour Hecriiit- 
ing responsible for taking on and dismissing workers. 

The Administration must, withm three days, inform the Factory Com- 
mittee of every new worker taken on ; and the Factory Committee has the 
right to lodge a reasoned objection within three days of being so informed. 

11. Tlie Administration undertakes to specify, in their quarterly plans as 
to the recrutmg of labour, those employments in which women should be 
taken on in preference to men. 

12. In filling vacancies the Administration undertakes to promote to the 
most skilled work, m the first instance, those udarniks, workers and employees 
who have completed their studies at the professional technological courses, 
and persons who have the longest records of work at the given undertaking. 

13 The Administration undertakes to organise introductory courses, and 
to tram in them all nowly-taken-on workers and employees, both with a view 
to acquainting them with the peculiarities of production and to their obtaining 
the technical knowledge which is necessary for work in the establishment ; 
the programme to be agreed in consultation with the Factory Committee 

Attendance at these courses is compulsory for all persons on their being 
newly taken on to work The Technical Propaganda and the Stafi Department 
are responsible for this 

14. A worker who, for reasons of production, is transferred to work paid 
at a lower rate has a preferential right to return to his old work if that is 
resumed within two months from the day of his transfer A person who is 
transferred on account of illness to hght work has, on convalescence, the same 
right. The Heads of Workshops and Departments are responsible for this 

15. Workers and employees who have been absent from work during not 
more than two months on account of illness, and then return to work, cannot 
be refused employment (this is exclusive of leave of absence for pregnancy and 
confinement). 

Workers who have lost their capacity to work as a result of injuries received 
at work, and workers who are being pensioned, may be dismissed only after 
their incapcity for employment has been established by a medical control 
commission, and only when a leaving grant is issued to them according to 
law. The Chief of Labour Recruiting and Dismissals is responsible for this. 

16. Members of factory, workshop and shift committees, workers of the 
workers’ part of the Workers’ Control Commission (RKK), members of the 
factory bureau of the engineers’ and technicians’ section (ITS) and members 
of the Comrades’ Courts cannot be dismissed or transferred to other work 
without the sanction of the higher trade union orgamsation. The Chiefs of 
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Workshops and Departments are responsible for this. 

] 7 In dismissals of superfluous labour force the following are given pre- 
ference in being allowed to keep their jobs, other things being equal : udarniks, 
mcuibeis of the trade union, women who have dependents, members of families 
of persons ealh'd up to the Red Army, workers who have given long seiviee in 
production, and persons to be called up to the Red Army 111 1 933 


IV. Training of Staff and Technical Education 

IS. Within the limits of tlie funds allocated for this in the industrial and 
financial plan, the Administration undertakes : 

(а) To impart to the workers the compulsory minimum of technical know- 
ledge within the periods set out m the plan, making sure that these courses 
are provided with premises, leaders of study circles, and the necessary teaching 
equipment and materials The workers in their turn undertake to attend 
these coiuses, according to the technical minimum programme, not less than 
once in six days. Absence from courses is con.sidered tq be equal to disregard 
of the rules of internal older and labour discipline. 

(б) To provide adequate accommodation and upkeep for a mass technical 
library. 

(c) To bear the expenses of production excursions [educational visits] of 
workers up to the sum of 1000 roubles, and to agree the list of persons to he 
sent in each case in consultation with the Factory Committee 

(d) To pay the fees of 15 workers at techmeal correspondence courses, and 
to organise constant technical advice for all workers. 

(e) To subscribe to technical publications in their own language for foreign 
workers. 

To provide with interpreters those production conferences in which foreign 
workers and specialists and workers belonging to national minorities participate. 

To provide with leaders the circles of foreign workers and of workers 
belonging to national minorities. 

19 The Administration undertakes, during the course of 1933, to train m 
the factory school (FZU) 120 pupils as below : 

(а) To train and give refresher courses in the factory and works courses, 
and in the workers’ evening schools, within the scope of the funds agreed by 
the industrial and financial plan. 

(б) In order to improve the fixing of production quotas the Administration 
undertakes, within the liimts of the funds agreed m the industrial and financial 
plan, to train and give refresher courses, during 1933, in special classes, to 
specialist clerks for calculating production quotas. 

(c) Within the limits of the funds agreed in the industrial and financial 
plan, to send workers for instruction to courses outside the undertaking. 

The selection of persons to be sent is made in consultation with the Factory 
Committee. 

Note . — This undertaking is to be given official form in a supplementary 
agreement to be made between the Administration and the Factory Committee 
not later than May 1, 1933. 

20. The Administration undertakes to use the 10,000 roubles allotted 
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accoiding to the industrial and financial plan for completing the enlargement 
of the factory school (FZU) and the production workshops attached to it, 
during the second quarter of the year. 

The Administration undertakes to employ in production the pupils who 
have completed their course of studies, according to their speciality, ensuring 
to them on their leaving the school the means necessary to raise their qualifica- 
tions (attaching them to a definite workmg-place, giving them promotion as 
their qualifications ijnprove). 

The pupils of the factory school (FZU) undertake to improve the quality 
of their theoretical and practical work ; not to miss wilfully any practical 
work or theoretical instruction , to carry on an unreconcilable fight with those 
who despoil socialist jiroperty (steal and spoil tools, materials, equipment, 
workshops and lecture-rooms, teaclimg equipment, books, copy-books, etc.) ; 
to combat the spoiling of goods and stoppages ; to take an active part in the 
social and production life of the undertaking, in shock brigades, socialist com- 
petition, rationalisation and inventions, and in the work of production con- 
ferences 

The Administration undertakes, not later than June 1, to create instruc- 
tional conditions for pupils in the practical work of production. It must 
attach them to highly skilled workers. 


V. Wages 

21. The wage-rate for workers of the first category, for a seven-hour 
working day, is fixed at 35’4 kopeks per hour for time-work ; at 44-5 kopeks 
per hour for piece-work ; and at 48 kopeks per hour for workers on piece-rates 
employed m operations of tempering. 

The hourly day-rate for workers of the remaining categories is fixed in 
accordance with the following coefficients of the wage-rate scale : 

Category : 12 3 45678 

Coefficients: 1 1-2 1-45 1-75 2-1 2-5 3-0 3-6 

22. Piece-rates are calculated in accordance with the wage-scales for piece- 
workers fixing new rates for 1933, as soon as quotas are reconsidered. Until 
the reconsideration of quotas the existing piece-rates remain in force. The 
new scale makes no automatic change m rates. 

23. Workers are placed in the various categories according to the work 
they perform. When allocating work, care must be taken to give it to the 
appropriate categories of workers. 

Individual allocation of workers to the categories of the wage-scale is 
carried out independently by the chiefs of departments and workshops, within 
the limits of the average coefficient of the given department and workshop, 
in accordance with the Eates-and-Grading Directory in force in the machine- 
building industry for lathe-making. Disputes between workers and chiefs of 
workshops and departments as regards grading are dealt with by the Scales- 
conflicts Commissions of the department or workshop ; if no agreement is 
reached, they are passed on to the Factory Control Commission (KKK). 

If for thirty consecutive days a worker has done work of a higher category 
than his own, and if he has produced the quota appropriate to that category, 
and if there is sufficient work in that higher category, he must be transferred 
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to the higher category, except when he has been replacing a worker absent 
owing to illness, or on hohday or on an official mission. 

If, however, for two months out of two and a half a worker has been doing 
work of a higher category, and continues to be so employed after that period 
has elapsed, he must be transferred to the higher category without having to 
make application, provided that he has fulfilled the quota and that his work 
is of the quality a^iprojiriate to that category. 

In cases where there is enough work for a worker in his own grade, but he 
has, as an exception, been given urgent work of a lower grade, he has no right 
to refuse it ; but wages in such cases are paid according to the worker’s 
category. 

In oases where a worker of a lower grade temporarily replaces a worker of 
a higher grade who is absent owing to illness, or on holiday or on an official 
mission, or is attending the tcishoi (* territorial militia), the worker of the- 
lower category is paid for the work he is actually doing, without being trans- 
ferred to the higher category. When chc peison whom he has been replacing 
returns to work, the lower-paid worker does not, when he returns to his former 
work in his own grade, retain the right to the higher wage that he had been 
temporarily receiving. When a worker does work only one category lower 
than his own, he receives only the payment of that category. 

24 For special categories of time-rate workers who do specially skilled 
and responsible work of a category not below that of category 6, the rate of 
category 1 is fixed at 40 kopeks per hour. But when their work is poor in 
quality or not sufficiently productive, the chiefs of their workshops have the 
right to pay them according to the general rate for time-workers. 

For special categories of time-workers a special system of premium pay- 
ments is to be introduced to correspond with the actual output of their labour, 
and m pursuance of a regulation to be worked out by the management together 
with the responsible Technical Expert Section (TES) by May 1. 

In work where it is impossible to keep a record of the output of time- 
workers, they may be paid premiums based on valuation of their output by 
foremen and workshoii engineers. The premiums are paid to time-workers 
only within the limits of the moneys saved as a result of their labour, and from 
a fund specially set aside for this purpose, within the hrmts of the wages fund 
sanctioned by the plan. The amount of this special fund is fixed by the 
management before the beginning of the month or quarter. 

25. Hourly day-rates for pupils of the factory school (FZU), and also for 
individual and brigade instruction of the first category, are fixed at 18’3 
kopeks. The hourly rates for other categories are fixed in accordance with 
the coefficients given m the following wage-rate scale : 

Category : 1 2 3 4 

Coefficients: 1 1-2 1-5 1-9 

26. The management undertakes to admit pupils of the factory school 
(FZU) to piece-work as from the second year of their instruction, and at rates 
equal to those of adult piece-workers. 

27. Skilled workers who have pupils attached to them for instruction in 
production, and who combine this work with their own work in production, 
receive a monthly compensation by way of additional payment equal to 25 per 

ent of the pupil’s rate. Half of this is paid monthly, and the rest at the end 
c 
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of six months if the pupil passes his test. If the instruction is given in a 
brigade of piece-workers, the skilled workers who have pupils attached to 
them are com 2 iensated in the same way. The same system of payment 
applies also to the training of adult workers. In training in brigades the 
management undertakes to attach all pupils to skilled workers. The output 
of pujnls is credited to the Staff Dejiartmeiit of the works. 

28 Workers in the undertaking who are undergoing instruction with a 
view to changing their skilled occu^iation, or to improving their qualifications, 
are paid at the rate fixed for time-workers of category 1. 

29 The engineering and technical jiersonnel are jiaid aecoiding to the 
Grading Directory for Engineering and Technical Personnel of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Machine-Building Union for maximum and 
minimum salaries The minimum rate for the first categroy is ] 30 roubles 
The salaries for each separate post between the fixed minimum and maximum 
rates are fixed by the chiefs of departments and workshops in accordance with 
the wages fund. Differences of opimon are settled by the Workers’ Control 
Commission (RKK). 

Premiums for members of the engineering and technieal personnel and for 
employees in workshops and works departments for overfulfilling the jilan 
arc to be paid in accordance with a regulation to be made by the works 
management by May 15 The Technical Exjiert Section (TES) is responsible 
for this. 

30 Until such time as state regulation is adopted, the salaries of emjiloyees 
and of the subordinate staff (MOP) will be according to the scale.s of 1932, 
and in jiursuance of the classification of enijiloyment attached to the ^iresent 
collective agreement Within tlie limits of the wage-fund for this group of 
workers, their salaries are fixed by the chiefs of do^iartmeiits and workshojis. 
Conflicts are settled by the RKK. 

31. The Administration undertakes to place on a piece-rate basis all work 
suitable for the application of the production quota system, and to raise the 
percentage of piece-work to the total time woiked according to the table 
given below . 

Percentage of piece-work, 1 vu.33 . . -75 per cent 

„ „ 1.X1.33 . . -80 „ 

., „ 1. i.34 . . -85 ,, 

A plan for the effective introduction of ])iece-rate8 in workshops, and for 
different kinds of work, is appended. 

Piece-work must be carried out in conjunction with the obligatory calcula- 
tion of the individual output and earmngs of each worker. 

32. Piece-work rates for work done by brigades arc calculated on the 
principle of division of labour according to the kind of operation and to the 
grade and skill of the workers involved. The earnings are divnded among 
the members of the brigade in proportion to the hours worked and to the wage- 
rate scales of the several workers. 

Work will be undertaken by brigades whenever the conditions of the 
technical process, the close interlocking of the equipment used, or the best use 
of the skill of the workers available, makes this advisable. 

33. If the time necessary for making appliances, equipment or tools for a 
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jjicce of work has not been allowed for in fixing the quota, or has not been 
included in calculating the piece-rates for this work, the price of the extra- 
work entailed will be paid to the workers over and above their piece-rate 
wages, as if it were a separate piece of work. 

31. When a piece-rate worker is transferred to other work within his own 
workshop, in his own trade and category and to the same kind of bench, his 
work IS paid at the rate proper for the new work No notice need be given 
of such transfer 

AVhen a worker is moved from highly speeialised work to other work, 
although it be of a lower grade, payment is made according to the work done. 

35. In return for the wages paid to them in pursuance of the present 
agreement, the workers undertake to achieve the quota of production laid 
down by the works management, the work done corresponding in quality 
to the teclinical conditions. Repeated failure to fulfil the quota of output 
without good reason, or a product inferior in quality to that made possible 
by technical conditions, due to the worker’s negligence, will lead to reduction 
to a lower category, or to dismissal 

36. Disputes between workers and the Administration about quotas of 
output, or calculation of wage-rates, are dealt with by the RKK Until the 
dispute has been dealt with, the worker has no right to refuse to do the work 
allotted to him, though he may disagree with the wage-rate or tlie quota of 
output. 

37 The Administration undertakes to carry out to the letter the conditions 
as regards the calculation of wage-rates ; it undei takes not to permit over- 
spending of the wage-fund, and not to make any additional payments which 
have not already been provided for by the law or the collective agreement. 

The Factory Coniinittee (ZK) undertakes to keep systematic watch, and 
to establish the most rigid control, over the correct use of the wage-fund, both 
as regards separate groups of workers and workshojis and the works as a whole. 
In all cases where the wages-scale discipline has been broken, or where the 
wage-fund has been over-spent, the Factory Committee undertakes to take 
aU measures to stop these irregularities and to report them to the higher trade 
union organisation, while at the same time seeing that the culprits are brought 
to justice 

38. The factory management (ZU) undertakes to pay from its own 
resources the salary of one wage-rate clerk for the Factory Committee (ZK) 
and one clerk to calculate the output quotas. 

39 Wages are paid twice a month, outside working hours ; on the 25th 
of each month for the first half of the month, and on the 10th of the following 
month for the second half. Payments will be made first to those workshops 
which have over-fulfilled or fulfilled the programme of production. 


VI Produdton Quotas 

40 Production quotas are worked out by the Administration as for a 
shock-worker, upon a basis of maximum utilisation of equipment, and of 
making allowance for unavoidable stoppages, for a normal percentage of spoilt 
goods and for time lost in necessary rest during working hours. 
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41. In order to ensure the proper organisation of labour, the Administra- 
tion undertakes : 

(а) To introduce during 1933 the production quota system, according to 
the table given below, in the following percentages of work 

By 1 VI 33 . . . - 45 per cent 

„ 1 X1.33 . . . -55 „ 

,, 1. i.34 . . . -60 „ 

(б) To organise instruction in production, so that for each new production 
quota the worker is 25roperly trained in the methods upon which the quota 
to be fulfilled is based 

(c) To keep count of the carrying out of the quotas in kind (not according 
to the wages iiaid), and also to keep count of the time taken to carry out the 
quota To analyse daily the carrying out of the quotas, and to kccj) watch 
over the conditions upon which the quotas were calculated ; simultaneously, 
to let the workers have their instruction cards, taking care that these are 
issued for mass work in the first jilace. 

(d) To complete the records of each item of equipment not later than by 
July 1. The Section of Technical Norms (STN) is responsible for this. 

42. Quotas of production and piece-rates calculations will be constantly 
revised for planning purposes during the entire period that this collective 
agreement is in force , and this must ensure the complete fulfilling of the 
indices given in the plan, and an increase in the productivity of labour at 
wages fixed by the plan. The plan of revision of quotas will be prepared by 
the management of the works and is to be agreed in consultation with the 
Factory Committee (ZK) not later than the 15.iv.33, and is attached to the 
collective agreement Reduced quotas must be revised immediately, in order 
that their consideration should be completed not later than 1 iv.33. 

The revised planned quotas are fixed for one year. Earlier reconsideration 
of quotas is permissible only where some technological jirocess has been 
changed, where methods of rationalisation have been adopted, and where 
technical improvements and improvements m organisation have been intro- 
duced, so that the productivity of a worker’s labour has been increased. For 
work to which the production quota system is being applied for the first time, 
the quotas of production and the wage-scales will be reconsidered by the 
Administration after they have been checked in practice for a period of not 
more than three months, after which they will be fixed for one year Quotas 
of production and wage-scales fixed by the works management for basic and 
repetition work will be brought to the notice of the workers in the workshops 
and communicated to the Factory Committee (ZK) before being introduced. 
After seven days these quotas become operative. 

43. Where output is increased as a result of improvements introduced by 
a worker on his own initiative, the Administration has the right to reconsider 
the quota of production with a view to raising it ; and the inventor, irrespective 
of the premium already jiaid to him, will work on at the old wage-rate for three 
months after the improvement has been carried out. For all other work in 
this, the wage-rates will be reconsidered at the same time as the jiroduction 
quotas. 

44. In giving out piece-work to the workers, the Administration must 
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accompany it by an instruction, showing the piece-rate wage and the time to 
be taken When he receives new work, the workman must hand over Ins 
instiuction, showing the work he has finished, together with that which he 
has not yet completed, to the foreman. 

li additional payments liavo to be made as a result ot changes in the con- 
ditions upon winch the quota of pioduction was originally calculated, they 
must be made in accordance with an additional payment sheet, showing the 
reasons for the additional payment, the sum payable and the time for which 
the additional payment is being made 

45 The working of overtime, as a rule, is not permitted. Task work is 
not allowed All woik outside regular working hours, by whomsoever initiated, 
and irrespective of the payment to be made, is permitted only m exceptional 
cases. Ill the order and for the reasons laid down by law (such as shipwreck, 
and disasters due to the forces of nature, etc ). Overtime work is permitted 
only after the passing of the relevant resolution by the all-factory Workers’ 
Control Coimmssion (EKK) and after sanction for this has been obtained from 
the workers’ inspectorate. It is not permitted to compensate for overtime 
by taking time off during working hours. 

46 Payment for spoilt goods and time lost owing to breakdowns in 
machineiv is made in accordance with the existing legislation dealing with 
this subject 

47 Supplies for workers and their living conditions the Administration 
undertakes 

iaj To give financial assistance to the closed cooperative society (ZRK) 
within the limits of the sums ear-marked in the industrial and financial plan, 
in order to enlarge its ciiculatmg cajiital, to increase self-supplies and to 
improve the food provision. 

(6) To give the accommodation necessary for dining-rooms and cafeterias, 
and to provide — according to the lists made out for the suburban farm — the 
means necessary for help in building a store-house for keeping vegetables, for 
building piggeries and rabbit hutches (see section relating to building of living 
accommodation). 

(c) To give active help to the closed cooperative society (ZRK) during 
the whole period of the operation of the collective agreement, by providing 
traction power for sowing operations m connection with the works. 

(d) By April 15 the works management will put one motor-car at the dis- 
posal of the closed cooperative society (ZRK), the latter being responsible for 
paying for the staff required and for repairs. 

(e) To help, within the limits of the sums set aside for this purpose, in 
repairing the premises occupied by the canteen quarters (kitchen, dining- 
room. store-houses), and to give every assistance in adapting and re-equipping 
these premises with a view to providing the best possible service to the workers. 

To give regular and timely information to the closed cooperative society 
(ZRK) as to the carrying out of the industrial and financial plan in the work- 
shops, and to find the necesoary means, from the internal resources of the works, 
in 01 del to ensure priority in supplying the shock-workers. The mobilisation 
of sucli means to be worked out in consultation with the shock-workers. 

48 The Administration undertakes : 
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(o) To give help and assistance in the organisation of collective and indi- 
vidual non-subsidised farms 

(6) To organise dining-rooms and cafeterias for evening and night shifts 
in the same way as for day shifts. 

(c) The works management undertakes to inform the organisations which 
supply wood for fuel of their requirements in good time, so as to ensure 
adequate supplies of wood to the workers for the winter, at rates fixed by the ” 
higher organisations , they further undertake to give every help to the workers’ 
collective efforts in organising self-supplies of fuel The management under- 
take to make sure that the residences for single workers and for pupils of the 
factory school (FZU) are adequately heated 

(d) Within the limits of the estimates, the management undertake to make 
sure that the pupils of the factory school (FZU), who live in the residences 
attached to the works, are supplied with bedding, tea equipment, etc. ; that 
they have baths free of charge, not less than twice a month, in the works 
baths They undertake to have the pupils’ linen washed free of charge, not 
less than twice a month, and to continue to provide free breakfasts for poor 
pupils, twenty in number. 

49 The Factory Committee undertakes : 

(ffl) To establish efiective supervision of workers over shops, dining-rooms 
and other undertakings, and to select thirty workers to strengthen the per- 
sonnel of the ZRK for this purpose. 

(6) To give practical assistance to the Administration in the organisation 
of self-supplies, by attracting to this the workers and their families, on a large 
scale. 

(c) To improve the sowing, weedmg and collection of the harvests in 
suburban farms by organising an extensive partieipation in (Ins work of 
workers and their families. The suburban farms as a whole must produce 
749 tons of vegetables and 20 tons of meat, so as to improve the provision of 
food for the workers 

(d) To give every help to the Admimstrahon in raising money for increasing 
the turnover and for increasing the financial strength of the closed cooperative 
society (ZRK) (share reserves, reserve funds, etc.) 

(e) To establish social control over the selling prices of goods and over the 
issue of ration cards, thus helpmg the Administration to withdraw these 
documents from slackers and offenders against social discipline. 

60. The Administration undertakes : 

(a) To build dwelling-houses, out of the sum of ] ,260,000 roubles allocated 
for building of dwellings and cultural and social buildings, as follows : 


Repairs to house No. 2. To be completed by 1 vi 33 . 35,000 roubles 

Repairs to house No 3. To be completed by 1 vii 33 . 40,000 ,, 

Completing the building of house No. 4, by l.vii.33 . 2,000 ,, 

Completing the building of house No 5, by 1 x 33 . . 23,-300 „ 

Erection of new' 8-apartment stone house, by l.i.34 . 150,000 „ 

Erection of four new barracks, by 15.ix. . . . 260,000 „ 

Repairs to barracks and lathe houses (list given) . . 30,000 „ 

Road and street planning and construction (list given) . 40,000 „ 

Outhouses and usual offices (details given) . . , 20,000 „ 
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Piggery, vegetable barn and rabbit hutches for suburban 

farm ....... 50,000 roubles 

Water supply and canalisation (details given) . . 100,000 „ 

Social ami Cultural Construction : 

Adaptation of premises for creche, to be completed by 1 vi 10,000 ,. 

The allocation of apartments in houses belonging to the works manage- 
ment will be carried out by the Administration in agreement with the Factory 
Committee (ZK) 

Shock-workers, and members of the engineering and technical personnel 
who are shock-workers, workers in cost-accounting brigades, inventors, and 
workers of long service in the undertaking, will be given priority in the 
allocation of dwellings. 

Apartments in houses which are being built will be allocated to the workers 
in good time, so that the future tenants may share in the social control over 
the completion of the building at the appointed date 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to organise systematic control 
and ample help to the working masses in carr}’ing out measures which would 
ensure in full the execution of the plan of construction. 

51 The Administration undertakes to bear the full cost of the organisation 
and maintenance of the creche — as regards heating, lighting, supply of equip- 
ment, cleaning, medical consultations concerning the children of workers, 
within the limits of the allocation made for this purpose. 

52. To disinfect periodically the residences attached to the works. 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to give active help in ensuring 
the smooth running of institutions for the children of workers, and to enlist 
the cooperation of the paying-out centres of the social insurance in the under- 
taking for this purpose 

53. The families of workers, of members of the engineering and technical 
personnel, and of employees who have died as a result of an accident at work, 
will be given assistance by the Administration in one lump sum, equal to the 
monthly earnings of the deceased. 


VII. Improvements in Conditions oj Labour as regards Health 

5i The Administration undertakes : 

[а] To observe strictly all requirements of preventive care as regards safety 
technique and industrial hygiene in the erection of new premises and in the 
reconstruction of existing workshops. 

(б) To carry out all the measures necessary for the improvement of the 
conditions of labour as regards health (safety techmque, industrial hygiene) 
in accordance with the agreement made with the inspectorate of labour, and 
at the times stated in the agreement. 

(c) To provide all workshops with tanks of cooled, boiled drinking water, 
with mugs to them 

(d) To provide washstands for workers in workshops. 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to establish daily supervision 
over tlie use of means allotted for the improvement of the health conditions of 
work, and over the proper utilisation of the materials issued for this purpose. 
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55. Working clothes will be issued, as laid down by the Commissariat of 
Labour (NKT) of the USSR. Washing, mending and disinfection of working 
clothes, and repairs to working boots, will be done at tlic expense of the 
cstabhshment. Workers who are engaged in injurious occupations will have 
milk issued to them in the quantities fixed by the NKT of the USSR Working 
clothes and all neutralising preparations are issued to pupils in the same 
measure as they are issued to adults. 

50. The Administration undertakes to provide special accommodation 
with separate compartments for clothes, so that each of the workers may keep 
both his own clothes and his working clothes in his own compartment The 
establishment will replace, either in cash or in kind, all clothes lost, if they 
have been handed over for safe-keeping. 

57. The workers undertake to take care of the working clothes and boots 
issued to them, and also to hand over for sake-keeping their own clothes, 
as well as their working clothes and boots, according to established order. 
When working clothes and boots are done with, or when a worker leaves the 
establishment, they must be returned No new working clothes or boots will 
be issued until the old ones arc returned. 

58 The Administration and the Factory Committee (ZK) undertake to 
submit to a preliminary professional test all pupils to bo admitted, and to 
have them medically examined regularly during their period of instruction. 

59 The Administration undertakes to organise special short-term courses 
of instruction in safety technique, as appUed to the peculiarities of the given 
processes, for now ivorkers taken on. The workers undertake to carry out the 
rules relating to safety technique, and to obseive the necessary lequirements 
as to hygiene in working places and places of common use . also to notify the 
Administration in good time of unprotected maclimery, or of faulty iirotection 
of moving parts. 

60 The Administration undertakes to ajiply measures for (he reduction of 
accident and sickness. 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to mobilise the workers for a 
struggle against accidents and sickness, and to keep watch — through specially 
selected individuals and the social inspector of labour — ( hat the Administration 
carries out the measures necessary for improving the health conditions of 
work and safety technique. 

61 The Administration and the Factory Committee undertake to adopt 
within a month all measures necessary to improve the working conditions of 
the evening and night shifts, in order to ensure : 

(а) That the evening and night shifts have adequate administrative and 
technical guidance. 

(б) That they are supplied, without any break, with materials, tools and 
lighting. 

(c) That the ventilating installations, cloakrooms and safety devices 
function properly. 

(d) That the medical centre, the dining-rooms and cafeterias function 
properly. 

62. The Factory Committee and the Administration undertake to organise 
the distribution of admissions to sanatoria, health resorts and houses of rest 

p2 
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— ^both. tliose allotted to them and those bought out of the premium fund — so 
as to satisfy the workers, the engineering and technical personnel (ITE), the 
shock-workers and the inventors, in the factory, who carry out the require- 
ments of the plan and who stand m need of medical attention or rest. 


Vlll. Duties as regards Cultural Work and Trade Union Oiganisations 

63. The Administration undertakes ; 

(а) To jirovide preimses suitable for office work, properly equipped and 
furnished, for the Factory Committee (ZK), the various workslioj) committees 
and the office of the engineering and technical section (ITS), and to jiay the 
cost of heating, telephone service, cleaning, repairing and guarding, out of 
the moneys of the establishment ; and also to bear the cost of lighting, heating 
and cleaning the Red Corneis in the workshops and in the dormitoricfa 

(б) The Adimnistration undertakes to bear the cost of repairing, lighting, 
heating and protection against fire, of the club of the works, within the limits 
laid down for this purpose by legislation 

(c) The works management undertakes to organise Red Corners in No 1 
workshop), in the SGM and the factory school (FZU), in addition to those 
already existing 

64 The Administration undertakes to provide, within the limits sanctioned 
in the industrial and financial plan, the means for health work among the 
workers’ children, and to take part in this work ; it also undertakes to provide 
accommodation for work among the Pioneers. 

The Administration undertakes to make monthly payments, simultaneously 
with the payment ot wages, to the funds of the Factory Committee (ZK), 
amounting for the first thousand workers to 1-5 per cent of the total wages 
paid, and for tlie rest of the workers to 1 per cent of the total wages paid, 
towards the upkeep of the factory school (FZU), and 1 per cent of the total 
wages paid towards cultural work. 


IX. The Conditions of Work of the Engineering and Technical Personnel 

65. In order to ensure the active influence of the entire body of the 
engineering and technical personnel (ITR) upon the practical solution of the 
problems of production, connected with the struggle for the new techmque 
and for improving production, the engineering and technical section under- 
takes to achieve in 1933 the utilisation to capacity of all latlies, machines and 
aggregates thereof , to mechanise all labour-absorbing processes , to see that 
workers and members of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) arc 
placed in the workshops to the best advantage : for this purpose the assistance 
of the appropriate highly trained specialists of the NITS, of the scientific 
research institutes and of the higher technical educational institutions must 
be enlisted. 

66. The Administration undertakes : 

(o) To issue by l.vi. an instruction which would determine the rights and 
duties of every member of the engineering and technical personnel according 
to the ]Dost occupied by him, so that the engineering and technical personnel 
(ITR) should be doing only technical and production work. The instruction 
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as to the rights and duties of the engineering and technical personnel (ITE) 
in workshops must be worked out not later than May 1 of this year ; the 
responsibility for this rests with the Department of Eationalisation in the 
works, and with the chiefs of workshops. 

(6) To enlist the participation of the engineering and technical personnel 
(ITS) in the solution of problems of planned recruiting and of rational utilisa- 
tion of the engineering and technical personnel (ITE). 

67 In cases of dismissal according to paras, (a) and (6) of article 47 of the 
KZOT, the members of the engineering and technical personnel (ITE) must 
have a month’s notice in writing given to them. When members of the 
engineering and technical personnel (ITE) are dismissed for causing material 
loss in production, the Administration undertakes to appoint an expert com- 
mission consisting of the representatives of the Administration, of the Factory 
Committee, of the local body of the engineering and technical personnel (ITE) 
and of specialist experts, according to the recommendation of the higher 
organisations of the ITS 

68. Members of the engineering and technical personnel (ITE) who work 
in workshops injurious to health have a right to additional holidays, and to the 
issue of working clothes and neutralising preparations as laid down by the 
Commissariat of Labour (NKT). 

69. The Administration will provide the necessary suras, within the limits 
allocated for the purpose, for improving the qualifications of the engineering 
workers as follows • journeys and excursions within the USSE and abroad ; 
refresher courses and attendance at scientific and technical conferences and 
congresses , to aid the work of the NITS ; for study of foreign languages ; 
for organisation and provision of technical libraries and IcclimcHl literature, 
including foreign publications (in agreement with the cngineei ing and technical 
section (ITS and NITS) ; for the publishing work of the engineering and 
technical section (ITS and NITS), etc 

When it is contemplated to send members of the engmcciing and technical 
personnel (ITE) abroad or elsewhere for the jiurpose of impioimg their 
qualifications, their candidatures will be agreed by the Administration and 
the Factory Committee (engineering and technical section) in consultation. 

The Administration undertakes to put at the disposal of the engineering 
and technical personnel (ITE) archives, research studies, etc. 

The moneys allocated for the work of the NITS will be handed ovei to the 
NITS within a month of their allocation. 

70. The Administration undertakes 

(o) To provide the necessary residential accommodation, for (hose mem- 
bers of the engineering and technical personnel (ITE) who have either not 
got any at all or are badly in need of it, in houses which have been newly 
built or purchased, in addition to those houses which have already been sjiecially 
set aside for the engineering and technical personnel (ITE). 

(6) To make a plan not later than 5.v in agreement with (he Factory 
Committee (engineering and technical section) ZK(ITS), setting aeidc resi- 
dential accommodation for the engmeering and technical personnel (ITE) 
month by month, together with a list of members of the engineering and 
technical personnel (ITE) to whom such residential accommodation must be 
allotted. 
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(c) To make sure beforehand that the necessary residential accommoda- 
tion is available for those members of the engineering and technical personnel 
(ITE) who are to be taken on, or transferred from other jilaces. 

(d) The Administration undertakes to provide six vacations in health 
resorts, with pay for railway expenses, out of the premium reserve fund, and 
to allocate them in accordance with achievements in production, according 
to the premium system, in consultation with the engineering and technical 
section (ITS). 

(c) The Administration undertakes to increase the funds for food supplies 
in cases where persons who are not members of the ITR are attached to the 
ITR dining-rooms, so as to make sure that the increase in numbers fed does 
not lead to a deterioration in the feeding of the ITR 

71. The Administration and the ZK(ITS) undertake to see that the best 
possible use is made of the cajiacities of foreign sjiecialists in their own fields, 
by providing them with suitable conditions for their work, by developing 
cultural and jiolitical activities among them, and by giving them appropriate 
cultural services. 

72. In the summer time the Administration undertakes to provide boat 
transport for the workers and members of the engineering and technical 
personnel across the river Oka to the Mysa. 

73 The Administration undertakes to provide by May 1 accommodation 
for cultural services to the ITR in dwelling-house No 1 , to equip and organise 
a cafeteria on a cost-accounting basis ; and to arrange for supplies out of the 
self-supply of the closed cooperative society. 

' 74. The works management undertakes to provide regularly, not less 

^'“'an once in six days, hot water for baths, and to arrange for the cleaning 
paid, -xrtments of the unmarried members of the ITR. 
toward 

wages 

X. The Duties of the ITR 

To fulfil the industrial and financial plan as regards its quantitative 
s, i.e. to ensure that the planned increase of productivity reaches 138 

. ‘^'mt ; to lower the cost of production ; and to make sure that the output 
®^^j^^tlie requisite quality 

76 To bring about an economy of not less than 500,000 roubles during 
1933. by using rationalisation methods and inventions of the ITR. 

77. To assist in lowering the percentage of spoilt goods in basic production. 

78 To lower stoppages due to breakdowns of machinery to 3-3-5 per cent 
of that set aside for repairs, by making compulsory the introduction of planned 
preventive repairs 

79. To appoint 50 ITR as social technical leaders to all production brigades 
in the works, with an undertaking that they will give constant guidance and 
imstruction and that they will ensure the use of cost-accounting in the brigades. 

80. To make sure that all basic production workshops have completely 
mastered in all details the established technological process of lathe 682, 
with use of all appliances and special tools as planned. 

81 To give guidance in raising the qualifications of the workers (technical 
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mimmam), and to select from the members of the ITE forty trained leaders, 
having organised a seminar for them ; to make sure that the teaching is 
given systematically, according to programme. 

82. To take the greatest possible part in preparing technological instruc- 
tions as to care of equipment and in the continuous elaboration ot these 
instructions. 


XI. Worl. of the BKK and Cheeking of the Carrying-out of the 
Collective Agreement 

83. The Factory Committee (ZK) and the Administration undertake to 
create all the conditions necessary for the normal working of the Workers’ 
Control Commission (RKK), and for the immediate consideration (within 
three days) of all communications received 

In order to improve the work of the EKK, the ZK undertake to improve 
the qualifications of the workers’ part of the RKK, by giving them short-term 
courses of instruction in labour legislation and calculation of production 
quotas, so that by giving systematic instructions the workers and emjiloyees 
will be rallied round the RKK. 

The Administration undertakes to provide technical services to the RKK 
by its own staff, and to let the RKK have all the materials necessary for 
settling particular problems ; further, to provide expert advice when 
required 

84. The Administration and the ZK undertake to organise a systematic 
cheek upon the carrying out of their mutual obligations. When the collective 
agreement is infringed, the Administration and the ZK must take immediate 
steps to stop the infringement. 

85. Every three months a mass checking of the carrying out of the col- 
lective agreement is undertaken 

Individual members of the works management who are actually guilty of 
offences against this collective agreement are liable to criminal proceedings 
under article 134 of the UK. Each worker, ITR or employee will be punish- 
able according to the table of fines and penalties, and will also be responsible 
to the Comrades’ Court and, as members of the trade union, to their trade 
union organisation. 

86. The Administration undertakes to print this collective agreement 
with all its appendices, and to distribute it to the workers by May 1. 

87. New legislation passed during the period of the operation of this 
collective agreement will be binding upon both the contracting parties 

Chairman of the Factory Committee 

(Zavkom) : Kazakov 

Director of the Works : Takankov 

Chairman of the Workers’ Control (RK) : Sevkidov 
Chief of the STP and ST : Minervin 


lS.iv.33 
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APPENDIX TO OIIAPTERS II AND VI {see pp. 63-67, 324-318) 

The New Constitution of 1936 {complete text, with a summaiy setting 
foilh the Rights of Man) 

We are indebted for this admirable translation of the Russian text to Mrs. 
Anna Louise Strong, who has given a dozen years to the USSR. It is curious 
that there is no official version in English of the Soviet Constitution, but 
English IS not one of the eleven official languages in the USSR Mrs. Strong 
has examined seven translations, all made by staffs of experts . The Moscow 
News translation (MN), the Cooperative Publishers (CO), the International 
Publisheis (IP), the Lawrence and Wishart (LW), the Injirecor (INP), a 
translation made by the Soviet Embassy in Washington (SE) and a translation 
made by an English-spealang embassy in Moscow for official use (LEG) The 
first five vary considerably among themselves but tend towards a sovietizcd 
English not always clear to the average reader ; the SE translation has 
improved on much of their phrasing, but not on all. (Note the ungrammatical 
use of “ Union Republic ’’ for constituent republic.) The LEG makes 
important improvements from the standpoint of legal English, but tends 
occasionally towards a too-legal phrasmg which violates the clear simplicity 
of the Russian tc.xt. Mrs. Strong has earned our thanks by preserving the 
feeling of the original in a .simple, direct and readable translation, meantime 
giving footnotes to show the chief differences. The layman should thus be 
able to read it without confusion, while the student may trace possible shades 
of interpretation as shown by difierent texts. 

Amendments made by the Constitutional Congress after popular discussion 
have been indicated in the indented portions of the text. 

The footnotes are those of Mrs. Strong. Her book. The New Soviet Con- 
stitviion [New York, 1937, 164 pp], affords the best account of the coming 
of the constitution. 


CHAPTEll I 

THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY > 

Article ] ■ The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a socialist state of 
workers and peasants ® 

^ In other translations “ Social Organization ”, “ The Organization of Society ”. 

® “ Workers ” means industrial workers, contrasted both with peasants and with 
white-collai employees Proposals made durmg the nation-wide discussion to recognize 
“ mtellectuab ” in this article — there were various suggested phrasings — ^wero rejected on 
the ground that this article gives the class basis of Soviet society and that intellectuals 
are not a separate class Intellectuals are, however, included in all powers and privileges 
of the Soviet state, under the word “ trudyashchikhsya ”, hero translated “ working 
people ”. 

^ I should like to use “ farmer ” as that is the generic term in America, as “ kiestyanin ” 
IS 111 Rus',ian, for all persons working in agriculture, but I don’t venture to oppose all 
seven tiaii->Iators. 
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Article 2 : The political foundation of the USSR consists of soviets *• of 
working people’s ® deputies, which grew up and became strong as a result of 
the overthrow of the power of landlords and capitalists and the winning of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Article 3 : All power in the USSR belongs to the working people of town 
and country as represented by soviets of working people’s deputies. 

Article 4 : The economic foundation of the USSR consists of the sociahst 
economic system and the socialist ownership ® of the tools and means of pro- 
duction, firmly established as a result of the liquidation of the capitalist 
economic system, the ahohtion of private ownership ® of the tools and means 
of production, and the abolition of the exploitation of man by man. 

Article 5 : Socialist property ® in the USSR has either the form of state 
property (the wealth ’ of the whole people) or the form of cooperative-collective 
property (property of separate collective farms, property of cooperative 
associations). 

Article 6 : The land, its deposits, waters, forests, nulls, factories, mines, 
railways, water and air transport, banks, means of communication, large 
state-organized farm enterprises (state farms, machine-tractor stations, etc.) 
and also the basic housing facilities in cities and industrial localities are ^ 
state property, that is, the wealth of the whole people. 

Article 7 : Public enterprises in collective farms and cooperative organiza- 
tions, with their livestock and equipment, products raised or manufactured 
by the collective farms and cooperative organizations, as well as their public 
structures, constitute ® the pubhc, socialist property of the collective farms 
and cooperative organizations. 

Aside from the basic income from socialized collective farm husbandry, 
every collective farm household shall have for personal * use a plot of land 
attached to the house and, as personal ® property, the subsidiary husbandry “ 
on the plot, the house, productive livestock, poultry, and small farm tools — 
according to the statutes of the farming artel 

Words “ aside from the basic income from socialized col- 
lective farm husbandry ” were added by the Constitutional 
Congress. 

Article 8 : The land occupied by collective farms is secured to them 
without xiayment and without time Unfit, that is, for ever. 

The words “ without payment and ” were added. 

* “ Soviet ” means “ council ”. 

® All other translations say “ toilers ” which in English implies heavy, exhaustmg 
labour ; the Russian word means aU persons, including artists and scientist-, who do useful 
work of hand or brain. There is no good English equivalent. 

' “ Sobstvennost ”, t e. “ ownership ” or '• property ”. I have chosen now one, now 
the other, according to the English sense. 

’ “ Dosto5’aniyo ” — not the same word as sobstvennost ” — implies wealth rather 
than ownership. 

® LEG gives “ shall be ”, to conform to English legal use , I retain the present tense 
to conform with Stalin’s emphasis that the constitution represents attamments to date. 
In later paragraphs referring to government procedure I follow LEG and also use “ shaU ”. 

“ “ Its own ”, “ individual ”, ” private ” m various translations. 

“ “ Auxiliary estabhshment, or enterprise ” m other translations is too pretentious. 
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Article 9 : Alongside the socialist system of economy, which is the 
dominant form of economy in the USSR, the law allows small-scale private 
entei ])rise of individual peasants and handcraftsmen based on their personal 
labour, provided Uieru is no exploitation of the labour of others. 

Article 10 • The right of personal property of citizens in their income 
from work and in their savings, in their dwelling house and auxiliary husbandry, 
in houseliold articles and utensils and in articles for personal use and comfort, 
as well as the right of inheritance of personal property of citizens, is protected 
by law. 

‘‘ As well as the right of inheritance of personal property of 
citizens ” was added m amendment. 

Article 11 : The economic life of the USSR is determined and directed 
by a state plan of national economy in the interests of increasing the public 
wealth, of steadily raising the material and cultural standard of the working 
people, and of strengthening the independence of the USSR and its capacity 
for defence 

Article 12 ■ Work in the USSR is a duty and a matter of honour for every 
able-bodied citizen, on the principle : “ He who does not work shall not eat 

In the USSR the principle of socialism is reabzed : “ From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his work ”. 

“ And a matter of honour ” was added. 


chapter II 

THE STRUCTURE “ OP THE STATE 

Article 13 : The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a federal state, 
formed on the basis of the voluntary union “ of the following Soviet Socialist 
Republics equal in rights : 

The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic ; 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Georgian So^•iet Socialist Republic ; 

The Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Article 14 : Within the jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, as represented by its highest organs of power and organs of state 
admmistiation, shall he . 

u Ollici' translations “ State Organization ”, “ The Organization of the State ”. 

TP translation , others give “ association ”. 

‘ Shall ” from LEG translation, correct legal form implying compulsion. Other 
translations use present tense. See note 8. 
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(а) Bepiesentation of the Union in international relations ; conclusion and 
ratification of treaties with other states ; 

(б) Questions of war and peace ; 

(c) Admission of new republics into the USSK ; 

(d) Supervision of the observance of the constitution of the USSR and 
ensurance of the conformity of the constitutions of the constituent rejiublics 
with the constitution of the USSR ; 

(e) Confirmation of changes of boundaries between constituent republics ; 
(/) Confirmation of the formation of new territories and provinces 

as well as new autonomous republics withm the constituent republics , 

This paragraph (/) was added. 

{g) Organization of the defense of the USSR and the direction of all the 
armed forces of the USSR , 

(h) Roreign trade on the basis of state monopoly , 

(1) Protection of the security of the state , 

{j) Establishment of national economic plans of the USSR ; 

(k) Confirmation of the unified state budget of the USSR as well as of 
the taxes and revenues which go to form the All-Union,^® the republic and the 
local budgets , 

(Z) Administration of banks, industrial and agricultural establishments 
and enterprises and also of trading enterprises of All-Union importance , 

(Hi) Admiiiistration of transport and communications ; 

(n) Direction of the monetary and credit system , 

(0) Organization of state insurance ; 

The original draft had “ of property ” added ; these words 
were struck out. 

(p) Contracting and granting of loans , 

(q) Establishment of the fundamental principles for the use of land as 
well as for the exploitation of its deposits, forests and waters ; 

(l ) Establishment of the fundamental principles in the domain of educa- 
tion and public health ; 

(s) Organization of a single system of national economic accounting ; 

(0 Establishment of the principles of labour legislation ; 

(m) Legislation governing the organization of courts and judicial procedure; 
criminal and civil codes ; 

(d) Laws regarding citizenship of the Union ; laws concerning the rights of 
foreigners ; 

(w) Passing All-Union acts of amnesty. 

Article 15 : The sovereignty of the constituent republics shall be 

LEG translation. All others use “ union republic ”, which is not onlj' confusing 
hut inaccurate, as “ soyuznaya ” is an adjective, the same incidentally, as is translated 
“federal” in Article 13. “Federated republic" is a possible translation, but “con- 
stituent ” IS the English word for “ bclongmg to and making up the Union ”, the exact 
meaning of “ soyuznaya 

“ “ Krai ” given as “ territory ”, “ oblast ” as “ province ”, following majority of 
translations. 

All-Union, the equivalent of “ Federal ” in America. 

“ Unified ” in most translations. 

“ Shall ” from LEG translation. See notes 8 and 13. Henceforth this legal form 
will be used without comment. The other translations use present tense throughout. 
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restricted only within the limits set forth in Article 14 of the constitution of 
the USSR. Outside of these limits, each constituent republic shall exercise 
state power independently. The USSR shall protect the sovereign rights of 
the constituent republics. 

Akticle 16 : Each constituent republic shall have its own constitution, 
which shall take into account the peculiarities of the republic and be drawn 
up in full conformity with the Constitution of the USSR. 

Article 17 • The right freely to secede from the USSR is reserved to 
each constituent reimbhc. 

Article 18 . The territory of the constituent republics may not be 
altered without their consent. 

Article 19 . The laws of the USSR shall have like force in the territories 
of all constituent republics. 

Article 20 • In case of conflict between a law of a constituent republic 
and a law of the Union, the All-Union law shall prevail 

Article 21 ; A single Union citizenship is established for all citizens of 
the USSR Every citizen of a constituent republic is a citizen of the USSR. 

Article 22 : The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic shall con- 
sist of the following teriitories ; Azov- Black-Sea, Far-Eastern, West Siberian, 
Krasnoyarsk and North Caucasus ; of the jirovinces . Voronezh, East Siberia, 
Gorky, Western, Ivanovo, Kalinin, Kirov, Kuibyshev, Kursk, Leningrad, 
JIoscow, Omsk, Orenburg, Saratov, Sverdlovsk, Northern, Stalingrad, Chelya- 
binsk and Yaroslavl , of the autonomous soviet socialist republics . Tatar, 
Bashkir, Daghestan, Buryat-Mongoban, Kabardino-Balkarian, Kalmyk, 
Karelian, Komi, Crimean, Mari, Mordovian, Volga German, North Ossetian, 
Udmurtsk, Chechen-Ingush, Chuvash and Yakut ; and of the autonomous 
provinces . Adygei, Jewish, Karachai, Oirat, Khakass and Cherkess. 

Article 23 • The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic shall consist of the 
following jirovmces : Vinnitsa, Dniepropetrovsk, Donetz, Kiev, Odessa, 
Kharkov and Chernigov and the Moldavian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

Article 24 : The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and the Nagorno- 
Karabakh Autonomous Province. 

Article 25 : The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the 
Abkhazian ASSR, the Ajar ASSR and the South Ossetian Autonomous 
Province 

Article 26 : The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the Kara- 
Kalpak ASSR. 

Article 27 ; The Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the Gorno- 
Badakhshan Autonomous Province. 

Article 28 : The Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic shall consist of the 
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following provinces : Aktyubinsk, Aluga-Ata, East Kazakhstan, West Kazakh- 
stan, Karaganda, Kustanai, North Kazakhstan, South Kazakhstan. 

Article 29 : The Armenian SSR, the White Russian SSR, tlic Turkoman 
SSR, and the Kirghiz SSR shall contain no autononiou.s leiniblics or territories 
or provinces 


CHAPTER ni 

THE HIGHEST “ ORGANS OF STATE POWER OF THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Article 30 : The highest organ of state power of the USSR is the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 31 . The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall exercise all the rights 
vested in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in accordance with Article 
14 of the Constitution, insofar as they do not, by virtue of the Constitution, 
fall within the comiietence of organs of the USSR accountable to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, t.e. the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR and the Peoples’ Com- 
missariats of the USSR. 

Article 32 ; The legislative power of the USSR shall be exercised 
exclusively by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 33 ; The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall consist ot two 
chambers . the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 34 : The Soviet of the Umon shall be elected by the citizens of 
the USSR by electoral districts on the basis of one deputy for every 300,000 
of the population 

Article 35 : The Soviet of Nationalities shall be elected by the citizens 
of the USSR by constituent and autonomous republics, autonomous pioviiices 
and national regions on the basis of twenty-five deputies from each con- 
stituent repubhc, eleven deputies from each autonomous republic, five deputies 
from each autonomous province and one deputy from each national region. 

In the original draft this read : “ The Soviet of Nationalities 

I® SE translation ; others have " Supreme ”. The Russian word is “ Vysshy ”, not 
the same as m “ Supreme Soviet ”. 

“ “ Verkhovny Soviet.” Translated “ Supreme Council ” except m LEG translation. 
Since all translations use “ Soviet ” everywhere else the same Russian word occurs, as 
“ village soviet ”, “ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ”, “ soviets of working people’s 
deputies ”, “ the political foundation of the USSR consists of soviets ”, it is politically 
confusmg to change suddenly to “ Council ” for the supreme body of the land, coiisistmg 
of more than a thousand elected representatives. “ Council ” implies a small appomted 
body, accentuates the contrast with the previous “ Congress of Soviets ”, and gives the 
impression of a group of dictators or a return to capitalist democracy 1 therefore follow 
LEG m relaming the word “ Soviet ”, the form universal throughout the eiitiie structure 
of Soviet power. 

“ Soviet Narodnykh ICommissarov.” I retain “ Council ” here smee it is a small 
appointed body. 

“ See note 20. Same word here. 

“ Okrugs ”, also ■' districts Cf. note to Article 94. 
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shall consist of deputies appointed by the Supreme Soviets of 
the constituent and autonomous republics and the soviets of 
working people’s deputies in the autonomous provinces : on the 
basis of ten deputies from each constituent republic, five 
deputies from each aiiLoiiomous lepublic and two deputies from 
each autonomous province 

Article 36 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSK shall be elected for a term 
of four years. 

Article 37 : The two chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, shall have equal rights. 

Article 38 : The legislative initiative shall belong in equal degree to the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 39 : A law shall be considered adopted if passed by both chambers 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR by a simple majority in each. 

Article 40 : Laws passed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be 
published in the languages of the constituent republics over the signatures 
of the Chairman and Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 

“ In the languages of the constituent republics ” was added. 

Article 41 : The sessions of the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities shall begin and terminate simultaneously. 

Article 42 . The Soviet of the Union shall elect a Chairman ^ of the 
Soviet of the Union and two Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 43 . The Soviet of Nationalities shall elect a Chairman of the 
Soviet of Nationalities and two Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 44 : The Chairmen of the Soviet of the Union and of the Soviet 
of Nationalities shall preside over the meetings of the respective chambers and 
regulate their internal procedure. 

Article 45 : Joint sessions of both chambers of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR shall be presided over alternately by the Chairman of the Soviet of 
the Union and the Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 46 : Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be con- 
vened by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR twice a year. 

Special sessions shall be convened by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR at its discretion or on the demand of one of the constituent 
republics. 

Article 47 : In case of disagreement between the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities the question shall be referred for settlement to 
a conciliation commission formed on a parity basis. If the conciliation com- 
mi.ssion does not come to an agreement, or if its decision docs not satisfy one 
of the chambers, the question shall be considered a second time in the chambers. 
Failing an agreed decision of the two chambers, the Presidium of the Supreme 

“ LEG uses “ President ”. 
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Soviet of the USSR shall dissolve the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and shall 
fix [up] new elections. 

Akticle 48 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall elect at a joint sitting 
of both chambers the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, consisting 
of the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, eleven 
Vice-Chairmen, the Secretary of the Presidium and twenty-four members of 
the Presidium. 

Original draft had four Vice-Chairmen and thirty-one 
members. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be accountable 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in all its activities. 

Article 49 . Tlie Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall : 

(a) Convene the sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ; 

(b) Interpret existing laws of the USSR and issue decrees ; 

(c) Dissolve the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in conformity with Article 47 
of the Constitution of the USSR and fix [up] new elections ; 

(d) Hold consultations of the entire people (referendums) on its own 
initiative or on the demand of one of the constituent republics ; 

(c) Rescind decisions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
of the USSR and the Councils of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent 
republics in case they do not conform to the law ; 

(/) In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
remove from office and appoint Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR at the 
instance of the Chairman of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR, 
subject to subsequent confirmation by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR , 

( 17 ) Award’ decorations of the USSR and bestow honorary titles of the 
USSR; 

“ Bestow honorary titles ” was added. 

(7() Exercise the right of pardon ; 

(i) Appoint and replace the high command of the armed forces of the 
USSR ; 

(j) In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
declare a state of war in case of an armed attack upon the USSR, or in case 
of the need of fulfilling international treaty obligations of mutual defence 
against aggression ; 

The phrase “ or in ease of the need of fulfilling inf ernational 
treaty obligations of mutual defence against aggression ” was 
added amid applause, the only applause greeting the reading of 
any amendment. 

(I) Declare general or partial mobilization ; 

(l) Ratify international treaties ; 

(m) Appoint and recall plenipotentiary representatives of the USSR to 
foreign states ; 

(n) Receive the credentials and letters of recall of diplomatic representa- 
tives of foreign states accredited to it 

The original draft read, “ Accepts the credentials of diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign states 
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Article 50 : The Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities shall 
elect credentials committees which shall verify the credentials of the members 
of the respective chambers. 

On lopresentation of the credentials committee the chamber shall decide 
eitlicr TO recognize the credentials or to declare invalid the elections of indi- 
vidual dejiiities 

Article 51 . The Sniireme Soviet of the USSR shall appoint, whenever it 
deems nocessarv, investigating and auditing commissions on any matter. 

-Ml institutions and officials are bound to comply with the demands of 
these eonimissions and to submit to them the necessary materials and docu- 
ments. 

Article 5*2 • A deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR may not be 
prosecuted or arrested without the consent of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
and durmg the period when the Supreme Soviet of the USSR is not in session, 
without the consent of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 53 • On the expiration of the term of office of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR or on its dissolution before the expiration of its term, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall retain its powers until the 
formation of a new Piesidiiim of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR by the newly 
elected Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 54 . On the expiration of the term of office of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, or on its dissolution before the expiration of its term, the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall fix new elections to be held 
within a period of not more than two months from the date of expiration of 
the term of office or the dissolution of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 55 • The newly elected Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be con- 
vened by the Presidium of the former Supreme Soviet of the USSR not later 
than one month after the elections. 

Article 56 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSR at a joint session of both 
chambers shall set up the executive of the USSR — the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars of the USSR 


chapter IV 

THE HIGHEST " ORGANS OF STATE POWER OF THE 
CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS 

Article 57 : The highest organ of state power of a constituent republic 
shall be the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic. 

Article 58 : The Supremo Soviet of a constituent republic shall be elected 
by the citizens of the republic for a term of four years. 

The rates of representation shall be fixed by the constitutions of the con- 
stituent republics. 


Following LEG ; others use “ commissions ”. 

All other translations “ government ”, in the European sense, t.e. executive branch. 
” From SE translation , others have “ Supreme ”. 
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Abticlb 59 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall be the 
only legislative organ of the repubho. 

Abtiole 60 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall : 

(а) Adopt the constitution of the republic and amend it in accordance 
with Article 16 of the Constitution of the USSR; 

(б) Approve the constitutions of the autonomous republics included in it 
and define the boundaries of their territories , 

(c) Approve the economic plan and budget of the republic ; 

(d) Exercise the right of amnesty and pardon of citizens sentenced by the 
judicial organs of the constituent repubhc. 

Article 61 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall elect the 
Presidium of the Sujirenie Soviet of the constituent republic consisting of : 
the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the constituent 
republic, Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary of the Presidium and members of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic. 

“ Secretary of the Presidium ” was added. 

The powers of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic 
shall be defined by the constitution of the constituent repubhc. 

Article 62 . To conduct its sessions, the Supreme Soviet of a constituent 
republic shall elect its Chairman and Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 63 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall set up 
the executive of the constituent republic — the Council of Peoples’ Com- 
missars of the constituent republic. 


chapter V 

ORGANS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNION 
OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Article 64 : The highest executive and administrative organ of state 
power of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall be the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR. 

Article 6 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall be 
responsible to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and accountable to it : and 
between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

“ And between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, to the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ” was added. 

Article 66 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall issue 
resolutions “ and orders on the basis of, and in execution of, the existing laws 
and shall verify their execution. 

Article 67 : Resolutions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
of the USSR shall be binding throughout the entire territory of the USSR. 

•» LEG wording ; others give “ decisions 
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Akticle 68 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall : 

(fl) Co-ordinate and direct the work of the All-Union and Union-Republic 
Peoples’ Commissariats of tlic USSR and of the other economic and cultural 
institutions subordinate to it , 

(6) Take measures to carry out the national economic plan and state 
budget and to strengthen the credit-monetary system ; 

(c) Take measures to secure public order, to defend the interests of the 
state, and to safeguard the rights of citizens ; 

{d) Exercise general supervision in the sphere of relations with foreign 
states ; 

(e) Fix the annual contingent of citizens to be called for active mihtary 
service and direct the general organization of the armed forces of the 
country , 

(/) Set up, when necessary, special committees and central admnistra- 
tions attached to the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR for eco- 
nomic, cultural and defence construction. 

This paragraph (/) was added 

Article 69 • The Council of Peoples’ Comnussars of the USSR shall have 
the right, m resyiect to those branches of administration and economy which 
come within the competence of the USSR, to suspend resolutions and orders 
of the Councils of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent republic^ and to 
annul orders and instructions of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR. 

Article 70 The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall be 
formed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and shall consist of . 

The Chairman of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR ; 

The Yice-Chairmeii of the Council of Peoples' Commissars of the USSR ; 

The Chairman of the State Planmng Commission of the USSR ; 

The Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission ; 

The Peoples' Commissars of the USSR ; 

The Chairman of the Committee on Agricultural Products ; 

The Chairman of the Committee on [the] Arts ; 

The Chairman of the Committee on Higher Education. 

Article 71 • The Executive of the USSR or a Peoples’ Commissar of the 
USSR to whom any question by a member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR IS addressed shall be obliged to give a verbal or written reply in 
the respective chamber within a period of not more than three days. 

Article 72 ■ The Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall direct the 
branches of state administration which come within the competence of the 
USSR. 

The word “ vedayut ”, “ has charge of ”, m ori ginal draft 
was changed to “ rukovodyat ”, “ directs ”, The same change 
was also made in Articles 75, 76, 84, 87. 

LEG has “ proourements ” ; SE has “ stocks ” ; others have “ for puroha!<ing 
agricultural products ” [in the Russian text, zasotovok]. 
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Abtiole 73 ; The Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall issue, within the 
limits of the competence of the respective Peoples’ Commissariats, orders and 
instructions on the basis of, and in execution of, existing laws as well as of 
resolutions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR, and 
shall verify their execution. 

Article 74 : The Peoples’ Commissariats of the USSR shall be either All- 
Union or Union-Republic. 

Article 75 : The All-Union Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted to them throughout the territory 
of the USSR either directly or through organs appointed by them. 

Article 76 . The Umon-Republic Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted to them, as a rule, through like- 
named Peoples’ Commissariats of the constituent republics, and shall directly 
administer only a definite limited number of enterprises according to a list 
confirmed by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

“ As a rule ” and “ and shall directly administer only a 
definite limited number of enterprises Recording to a list con- 
firmed by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ” 
were added. 

Article 77 ; The following Peoples’ Commissariats shall be All-Union 
Peoples’ Commissariats : 

Defence , 

Foreign Afiairs ; 

Foreign Trade ; 

Railways ; 

Communications ; 

Water Transport ; 

Heavy Industry ; 

Defence Industry. 

“ Defence Industry ” was added. 

Article 78 : The following Peoples’ Commissariats shall be Union- 
Republic Peoples’ Commissariats : 

Food Industry ; 

Light Industry ; 

Timber Industry ; 

Agriculture ; 

State Grain and Livestock Farms : 

Finance ; 

Internal Trade ; 

Internal Afiairs ; 

Justice ; 

Health. 


“ Literally “ Ways of Conununioation " but refers [mainly] to railways. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ORGANS OF STATE ABmNISTRATION OF THE 
CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS 

Article 79 : The highest executive and administrative organ of state 
power of a constituent republic shall be the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
of the constituent republic. 

Article 80 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent 
republic shall be responsible to the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic 
and accountable to it, and in the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of a constituent republic, to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the constituent republic 

“■ And in the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of a constituent republic, to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the constituent republic ” was added. 

Article 81 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic 
shall issue resolutions and orders on the basis of, and in execution of, the 
existing laws of the USSR and of the constituent republic, and of the resolu- 
tions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR, and shall 
verify their execution. 

Article 82 ; The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic 
shall have the right to suspend the resolutions and orders of the Council of 
Peoples' Commissars of the autonomous republics and to rescind the decisions 
and orders of the executive committees of the soviets of working people’s 
deputies of territories, provinces and autonomous provinces. 

Article 83 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic 
shall be formed by the Supreme Soviet of the constituent reimblic and shall 
consist of • 

The Chairmen of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent 

republic ; 

The Vice-Chairmen ; 

TJie Chairman of the State Planning Commission ; 

The Peoples’ Commissars for : 

Food Industry ; 

Light Industry ; 

Timber Industry ; 

Agriculture ; 

State Grain and Livestock Farms ; 

Finance ; 

Internal Trade ; 

Internal Affairs ; 

Justice ; 

Hcaltli ; 

Education ; 

Local Industry ; 
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Municipal Economy ; 

Social Welfare ; 

A representative of the Committee on Agricultural Products , 

Chief of the Administration for [thel Arts ; 

-Rejiresentatives of the All-[Union] Peoples’ Commissariats. 

Article 84 : The Peoiiles’ Commissars of a constituent republic shall 
direct those branches of state administration which come within the com- 
petence of the constituent republic. 

Article 85 : The Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic shall 
issue, within the limits of the competence of the resjiective Peoiilcs’ Com- 
missariats, orders and instructions on the basis of, and in execution of, the 
laws of the USSE and the constituent republic, of resolutions and orders of 
the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSE and of the constituent lepub- 
lic, and of orders and instructions of the Union-Eepublic Peoples’ Com- 
missariats of the USSE. 

Article 86 : The Peoples’ Commissariats of a constituent republic shall 
be either Union-Eepublic or Eepubbe. 

Article 87 : Union-Eepublic Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted to them and shall be subordinate 
both to the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent republic and to 
the corresponding Union-Republic Peoples’ Commissariat of the USSE. 

Article 88 : Republic Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the branch of 
state administration entrusted to them and shall be subordinate directly to 
the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent republic. 


CHARTER VH 

THE HIGHEST « ORGANS OP STATE POWER OP THE 
AUTONOMOUS SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Article 89 ; The highest organ of state power of an autonomous republic 
is the Supreme Soviet of the ASSR. 

Article 90 : The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous republic shall be 
elected by the citizens of the republic for a term of four years, according to 
rates of representation fixed by the constitution of the autonomous republic. 

Article 91 : The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous republic shall be the 
only legislative organ of the ASSR. 

Article 92 ; Each autonomous republic shall have its own constitution, 
which shall take into account the peculiarities of the autonomous republic 
and which shall be drawn up in full conformity with the constitution of the 
constituent republic. 

Article 93 : The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous republic shall elect 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the autonomous republic and shall 
form the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the autonomous republic in 
accordance with its constitution. 
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CHAPTEll VIII 

LOCAL ORGANS OF STATE POWER 

Article 94 • Soviets of working people’s deputies stall be the organs of 
state power in territories,®^ provinces, autonomous provinces, regions, districts, 
cities and rural localities®® (stanitsa, village, khutor, kishlak, aul) 

Article 95 • The soviets of working people’s deputies of territories, pro- 
vinces, autonomous provinces, regions, districts, cities and rural localities 
(stanitsa, village, khutor, kishlak, aul) shall be elected by the working people 
in the respective territories, provinces, autonomous provinces, regions, dis- 
tricts, cities and rural localities for a term of two years. 

Article 96 : The rates of representation for the soviets of working 
people's deputies shall be fixed by the constitution of the constituent republic. 

Article 97 : The soviets of working people’s deputies shall direct the 
activity of the organs of administration subordinate to them, ensure the 
maintenance of public order, the observance of the laws and the protection 
of the rights of citizens, direct the local economic and cultural construction 
and draw up the local budget. 

“ Carry out local economic and cultural construction ’ ’ in 
the original draft was changed to “ direct the local economic 
and cultural construction ”. 

Article 98 : The soviets of working people’s deputies shall make decisions 
and issue orders within the limits of the powers conferred on them by the laws 
of the USSK and the constituent repubhe. 

Article 99 . The executive and administrative organs of the soviets of 
working people’s deputies of territories, provinces, autonomoous provinces, 
regions, districts, cities and rural localities shall be the executive committees 
elected by them, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary and 
members. 

“ And rural localities ” and “ Secretary ” were added. 

Article 100 : The executive and administrative organs of rural soviets 
of working people’s deputies in small settlements, in accordance with the 
constitutions of the constituent republics, shall be the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Secretary elected by them. 

“ Secretary ” was added. 

“I “• Krai ”, territory ; 

“ oblast ”, province ; 

*• okrug ”, region ; 

‘ ra3’on ”, district ; 

” stanitsa ”, Cossack village ; 

“ khutor ”, hamlets of a few farms [in TJkrainia] ; 

“• kishlak ”, village in Central Asia ; 
aul ”, mountain or desert village, especially m the Caucasus. 

32 “ Villages ” in all translations except SE ; a rural administrative unit including 
several villages or hamlets. 
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Abticle 101 : The executive organs of the soviets of working people’s 
deputies shall be directly accountable both to the soviet of working people’s 
deputies which elected them and to the executive organ of the higher soviet 
of working people’s deputies. 


CHAPTEE IX 

THE COURT AND THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S « 

OFFICE 

Article 102 : Justice in the USSR shall be administered by the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, the Sujireme Courts of the eonstituent republics, territorial 
and provincial courts, courts of autonomous republics and autonomous 
provinces, regional courts, special courts of the USSR created by resolution of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, and peoples’ courts. 

“ Regional [okrug] courts ” was added to original draft 
Russian text uses different word for “ resolution ” in the original 
and final drafts. 

Article 103 ; Cases in all courts shall be tried with the participation of 
peoples’ associate judges except in cases specially provided for by law. 

Article 104 : The Supreme Court of the USSR shall be the highest judicial 
organ. It shall be charged with supervision of the judicial activities of all 
the judicial organs of the USSR and of the constituent republics 

The word “ judicial ” was inserted before the word “ activi- 
ties 

Article 105 : The Supreme Court of the USSR and the special courts of 
the USSR shall be elected by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for a term of 
five years 

Article 106 : The Supreme Courts of the constituent republics shall be 
elected by the Supreme Soviets of the constituent republics for a term of 
five years. 

Article 107 ■ The Supreme Courts of the autonomous republics shall be 
elected by the Supreme Soviets of the autonomous republics for a term of 
five years. 

Article 108 ; Territorial and provincial courts, courts of autonomous 
provinces and regional courts ahall be elected by the soviets of working 
people’s deputies of the territories, provinces, regions and autonomous 
provinces for a term of five years 

‘‘ Regional ” [okrug] was added. 

Article 109 ; The peoples’ courts shall be elected for a term of three 
years by the citizens of the district, by secret vote, on the basis of universal, 
direct and equal sufirage. 

Article 110 : Court proceedings shall be conducted in the language of 

Also given “ State Prosecutor ”, “ State Attorney I have used Attorney- 
General for American readers, with state and district attorneys for the subordinate 
divisions. 

Literally “ co-sitters ” ; several versions use " assessors ”. 
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the constituent or autonomous republic or autonomous province with the 
guarantee to persons not knowing the language oi full acquaintance with the 
material of the case through an mterpreter, and also of the right to speak in 
court in their native language. 

Akticle 111 : In all courts of the USSR cases shall be heard in public 
unless otherwise provided b)’ law, and the accused shall be guaranteed the 
right to defence 

Akticle 112 The judges are independent and shall be subordinate only 
to the la 11 . 

Article 113 . The highest supervision over the strict observance of laws 
by all the Peoples' Commi.ssariats and mstitutions subordinate to them, as 
well as by individual officials and also by citizens of the USSR, is vested in 
the Attorney-General of the USSR. 

Article 114 . The Attorney-General of the USSR shall bo appointed by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for a term of seven years. 

Article 113 : State attorneys of republics, territories and provinces, as 
well as state attorneys of autonomous repubhes and autonomous provinces 
shall be appointed by the Attorney-General of the USSR for a term of five 
years 

Article 116 : District attorneys of regions, districts and cities shall be 
appointed for a term of five years by the state attorneys of the constituent 
republics and confirmed by the Attorney-General of the USSR. 

“ Regions, districts and cities ” in final draft replaced 
“ district in original draft. 

Article 117 • The state and district attorneys’ offices shall perform their 
functions independently of any local organs whatsoever and be subordinate 
solely to the Attorney-General of the USSR. 

CHAPTER X 

BASIC RIGHTS AND DUTIES “ OF CITIZENS 

Article 118 ■ Citizens of the USSR have the right to work, that is, 
the right to guaranteed employment and payment for their work in accordance 
with its quantity and quality. 

The right to work is ensured by the socialist organization of the national 
economy, the steady growth of the productive forces of Soviet society, the 
elimination of the possibility of economic crises, and the abohtion of unemploy- 
ment 

“ That is ” in the final draft replaced a dash in the original 

Soinp translations use “ Fundamental ” for “ Basic ” ; and “ Obligations ” for 
“ Duties ”. 

LEG " shall have ”, but I here revert to present tense for Articles 118-122 in common 
with all the other translations, having employed the LEG form throughout all discussions 
of government structure. 
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draft. “ Elimination of the possibility of economic crises ” 
replaced “ the absence of economic crises ” 

Article 119 : Citizens of the USSR have the right to rest.®^ 

The right to rest is ensured by the reduction of the working day to seven 
hours for the overwhelming majonty of the workers, the institution of annual 
vaeations with pay for workers and other employees, and the provision of a 
wide network of sanatoria, rest homes and clubs serving the needs of the 
working people. 

Article 120 : Citizens of the USSR have the right to material security 
in old age and also in case of sickness or loss of capacity to work. 

This right is ensured by the wide development of social insurance of 
workers and other employees at state expense, free medical service for the 
wroking people, and the provision of a wide network of health resorts at the 
disposal of the working people. 

“ For the working people ” was inserted after “ free medical 
service ”. 

Article 121 : Citizens of the USSR have the right to education. 

This right is ensured by universal compulsory elementary education, by 
education free of charge including higher education, by a system of state 
stipends for the overwhelming majonty of students in higher schools, by 
instruction in schools in the native language, and by the organization in 
factories, state farms, machme-tractor stations and collective farms of free 
industrial, technical and agricultural education for the working people. 

Article 122 : Women in the USSR are accorded equal rights with men in 
all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and political life 

The realization of these rights of women is ensured by affording women 
equally with men the right to work, payment for work, rest, social insurance 
and education, and by state protection of the interests of mother and child, 
pregnancy leave with pay, and the provision of a wide network of maternity 
homes, nurseries and kindergartens. 

Article 123 ; Equal rights for citizens of the USSR, irrespective of their 
nationality or race, lu all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life, shall be an irrevocable law. 

Any direct or indirect limitation of these rights, or, conversely, any estab- 
lishment of direct or indirect privileges for citizens on account of their race 
or nationality, as well as any propagation of racial or national exclusiveness 
or hatred and contempt, shall be punished by law. 

Article 124 : In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, the 
church in the USSR shall be separated from the state, and the school from the 
church. Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious pro- 
paganda shall be recognized for all citizens. 

” SB adds “ and leisure ”. SB gives “ maintenance ”. 

»» SB gives “ scholarships ”. Strictly, “ social-political ”. 

<1 “ Bxceptionalism ” in many translations. 

SB translation ; others give “ to perform religious rites ”. Literally, “ to perform 
the activities of the religious cult 
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Article 125 : In accordance with the inteieste of the working people, 
and in order to strengthen the socialist system, the citizens of the USSE 
are guaranteed by law ; 

(a) Freedom of speech ; 

(&) Freedom of the press ; 

(c) Freedom of assembly and meetings ; 

(d) Freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 

These rights of citizens are ensured by placing at the disjiosal of the 
working people and their organizations printing shops, supplies of paper, public 
buildings, the streets, means of communication and other material requisites 
for the exercise of these rights. 

“ By law ” was inserted. 

Article 126 : In accordance with the interests of the working people, 
and for the jiurposc of developing the organized self-expression and jiolitical 
activity of the masses of the people, citizens of the USSE are ensured the 
right to unite in public organizations — trade unions, cooperative associations, 
youth organizations, sport and defence organizations, cultural, technical, and 
scientific societies ; and the most active and pohtically conscious citizens 
from the ranks of the working-class and other strata of the working people 
unite in the All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), which is the vanguard 
of the working people in their struggle to strengthen and develop the socialist 
system and which represents the leading nucleus of all organizations of the 
working people, both social ^ and state. 

“ The All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks),” %,e, 
the official name, in the final draft replaced “ the Communist 
Party of the USSE ” of the original draft. 

Article 127 : Citizens of the USSE are guaranteed inviolability of the 
person. No one may be subject to arrest except by an order of the court or 
with the sanction of a state attorney.*® 

Article 128 • The inviolability of the homes of citizens and secrecy of 
correspondence are protected by law. 

Article 129 . The USSE grants the right of asylum to foreign citizens 
persecuted for defending the interests of the working people or for scientific 
activity or for their struggle for national liberation. 

Article 130 . It is the duty *® of every citizen of the USSE to observe 
the constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Eepublics, to carry out the 
laws, to maintain labour disciplme, honestly to perform his pubhc duties 
and to respect the rules of the socialist community. 

Article 131 : It is the duty of every citizen of the USSE to safeguard and 
strengthen public socialist property as the sacred and inviolable foundation 
of the Soviet system, as the source of the wealth and might of the fatherland. 

All except SE give for the purpose of 

“ SE ; others give “ public 

Includes district attorneys and Attorney-General. 

“ SE ; others give “ Every citizen — ^is obliged. . . 

'' Honestly to regard his social duties ”, or “ to take an honest attitude towards ” 
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as the source of the prosperous and cultural life of all the working people. 

Persons making attacks “upon public socialist property shall be “regarded 
as enemies of the people. 

Article 132 : Universal military duty shall be the law. 

Military service 111 the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army rcpresoiit '5 an 
honourable duty of the citizens of the USSR. 

Article 133 : The defence of the fatherland is the sacred duty of every 
citizen of the USSR. Treason to the homeland®®; violation of the oath, 
desertion to the enemy, impairing the military might of the state, espionage • 
shall be punished with the full severity of the law as the gravest crime. 

The original draft contamed “ on behalf of a foreign state ’' 
after “ espionage ”. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE ELECTORAL SYSTEJI 

Article 134 : Elections of deputies to all the soviets of working people's 
deputies ; to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ; to- the Supreme Soviets of 
the constituent repubhes , to the territorial and provincial soviets of working 
people’s deputies ; to the Supreme Soviets of the autonomous republics ; to 
the soviets of working people’s deputies of autonomous provinces ; to the 
soviets of working people’s deputies of the regions, towns and ruial districts 
(stanitsas, villages, khutors, kishlaks, auls) shall bo effected by the voters 
on the basis of universal, equal and direct suSrage, by secret ballot. 

Article 133 : The elections of deputies shall bo universal . all citizens 
of the USSR who have reached the age of 18, irrespective of race and nation- 
ality, religion, educational qualifications, residence, social origin, property 
status or past activity, shall have the right to take part in the elections of 
deputies and to be elected, with the exception of insane persons and persons 
condemned by court with deprivation of electoral rights. 

Article 135 in the original draft read as follows : 

“ Elections of deputies are universal : all citizens in the 
USSR who in the year of the elections reach the age of 18 have 
the right to participate in elections of deputies and to be elected, 
with the exception of the mentally deficient and persons deprived 
of electoral rights by the courts.” 

Article 136 : The elections of deputies shall be equal : every citizen 
shall have one vote ; all citizens shall take part in the elections on an equal 
basis. 

Article 136 in the original draft read : 

“ Elections of deputies are equal : every citizen has the right 
to elect and be elected irrespective of race or nationality, religion, 

“ Attempting to violate ”, “ to infringe ” are other versions. 

*“ LEG ; all others say “ are ”. 

“ All other translations give “ fatherland ”, but “ lodma ” is a more intimate term 
than “ otechestvo ”, translated “ fatherland ” just above. 
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educational qualifications, residence, social origin, property 
status or past activity.” 

Article 137 : Women shall have the right to elect and to be elected on 
equal terms with men. 

Article 138 : Citizens who arc in the ranks of the Red Array shall have 
the right to elect and to be elected on equal terms with all citizens. 

Article 139 : The elections of deputies shall be direct : the elections to 
all the soviets of working people’s deputies, beginning with the rural and city 
soviets of working people’s deputies and up to and including the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, shall be directly efiected by citizens through direct 
elections. 

Article 140 : The voting at elections of deputies shall be secret. 

Article 141 : Candidates for elections shall be nominated by electoral 
districts. 

The right to nominate candidates shall be ensured to public organiza- 
tions and societies of working people ; Communist Party organizations ; 
trade unions ; cooperatives , organizations of youth ; cultural societies. 

Article 142 ; Every deputy shall be obliged to report to the electors on 
his work and on the work of the soviet of working people’s deputies and may 
at any tune be recalled by decision of a majority of the electors in the manner 
prescribed by law. 

CHAPTER XII 

EMBLEM, FLAG, CAPITAL 

Article 143 ; The state emblem of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall consist of a sickle and hammer on the globe of the earth depicted in rays 
of the sun and surrounded by ears of grain, with-the inscription : “ Workers 
of all lands unite ”, in the languages of the constituent republics. Above the 
emblem shall be a five-pointed star. 

Article 144 : The state fiag of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall be of red cloth with a sickle and hammer depicted in gold in the upper 
corner near the staff and above them a red five-pointed star bordered in gold. 
The ratio of the width to the length shall be one to two. 

Article 145 : The capital of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall 
be the city of Moscow. 

chapter XIII 

PROCEDURE FOR AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 

Article 146 : Amendments to the Constitution of the USSR shall be 
effected only by decisions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, adopted by a 
majority of not less than two-tlurds of the votes in each of its chambers. 

“ “ Social ” in several versions. 

Strictly, “ proletarians ”. I follow the English slogan. 
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The first meeting of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR took place in January 
1938 {see page 332 of Ambassador Joseph E, Davies’ My Mission to Moscow). 
This meeting under the New Constitution of 1936 is described in A. P. and Zelda 
K. Coates’ From Tsardom to the Stalin Constitution, on pages 270-272 

This session aiiangcd for the establishment of 21 People’ sComnnssrniats. 
“ The Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR is formed by the heads of 
these People’s Commissariats, together with the chairman of the Gosplan and the 
Commission for Soviet Conti ol, the chairman of the State Banl, the piesidcnts of 
the Committees for Higher Education and for Art — all these, as also the chan man 
of the Council of People's Commissars and three vice-chairmen, are elected by 
the Supreme Soviet ” (see Coates, page 270) 

December J, 1936. New Constitution adojited by the All-Union Soviet 
Congress. 

November 21, 1937. Lists of candidates published. 

December 12, 1937. Elections held. 

The following are the dates on which Sessions of the Supreme Council 
(opening dates) were held since the first elections : 

January 12, 1938, May 25 and August 28, 1939, October 31, 1939, 
March 29 and August 1, 1940, and February 25, 1941. 


CHIEF CHANGES FROM PREVIOUS SOVIET 
CONSTITUTIONS 

CHAPTER I 


Articles 1 to 4 ; 

The RSFSR Constitution of 1918 declared “ the establishment (m the 
form of a strong Soviet government) of the dictatorship of the urban and rural 
workers, combined with the poorer peasantry, to secure the complete suppres- 
sion of the bourgeoisie, the abolition of the exploitation of man by man, and 
the establishment of socialism ”. 

The present Constitution assumes that these objectives have been obtained 
and declares that the USSR “ is a socialist state of workers and peasants ”. 
Its political foundation is given as “ soviets of working people’s deputies ”, a 
much more conclusive term than earlier. 

Articles 5 and 6 : 

The RSFSR Constitution of 1918 declared the abolition of private owner- 
ship of land “ in order to establish the socialization of the land ”. It ratified 
the law on workers’ control in industry and that on the Supreme Economic 
Council . . . “ as a first step towards the complete transfer to the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Soviet Republic of all factories, workshops, mines, railways and 
other means of jiroduction and transport ”. It “ ratified the transfer of all 
banks ” to the government. 

The present Constitution expresses the completion of those processes of 
which the 1918 Constitution was a first step. 
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Akticles 7 TO 12 ; 

All this detail regarding collective farm property and private property is 
absent from the fiist two Constitutions. 

cuu’Tint II 

Aeticia 13 ; 

The present Constitution contains eleven constituent republics of which 
only one — the ESFSE — existed in 1918, and four — the ESFSE, the Ukraine, 
"White Eussia and Transcaucasia — in the 1924 Constitution. The Uzbek SSK 
and the Turkmen SSE were added at the end of 1924 , the Tajik SSR in 1929, 
making seven. 

The present Constitution dissolves Transcaucasia into three separate 
constituent republics — the Armenian, Georgian and Azerbaijan — and forms 
two new lepublics — the Kazakh and Kirghiz. This means a considerable 
raising of status for many minor nationalities 

Article 1 1 : 

The Constitution of 1924, passed at the beginning of the “ new economic 
policy ", which permitted private trade and concessions to foreign capital, 
spoke of " laying the foundations of, and establishing a general plan for, the 
entire national economy of the Union, the definition of branches of industry 
. . . the conclusion of concessionary agreements ”. It included also “ the 
direction of foreign trade and “ the establishment ” of a single monetary 
and credit system. 

The present Constitution gives to the Union Government “ administration 
of banks, industrial and agricultural establishments, as well as trading estab- 
lishments ’’ and also foreign trade on the basis of state monopoly ” 

CHAPTER, HI 

The 1924 Constitution gave supreme power to the “ All-Union Congress 
of Soviets ' of some two thousand members indirectly elected and convening 
once a year. Between sessions power was vested in the Central Executive 
Committee of somewhat more than four hundred members in two chambers 
which convened three times a year. This, in turn, elected a Presidium which 
had supreme legislative, executive and administrative ” power in the interim. 

The present Constitution vests the supreme power more simply and 
directly in the Supreme Soviet of slightly more than a thousand members, 
meeting tv ice a year, and consisting of two chambers roughly equal in number. 
Between sessions a Presidium of thirty-six members continues with strictly 
prescribed functions but without legislative power. 

CHAPTER V 

Aeticle.s 70, 77, 78 : 

Contrast these eight All-Union Commissariats, ten Union-Eepublic Com- 
missariats, and five Chairmen of Commissions — ^total twenty-three main 
depaitmeiits — with the five All-Union Commissariats and six “ Unified 
Peojilcs’ Commissariats ” of 1924. 

Of the former All-Union Commissariats — Foreign Afiairs, "War and Marine, 
Home and Foreign Trade, Transport, Posts and Telegraphs — Transport has 
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been divided into Railways and Water Transport ; Home and Foreign Trade 
have become two separate Commissariats. 

The former “ Unified Peoples’ Commissariats ” were . Supreme Economio 
Councd, which has given birth to Heavy Industry, Defence Industry, Food 
Industry, Light Industry, Timber Industry ; Agriculture, which is now supple- 
mented by State Grain and Livestock Farms ; Labour, which is now abolished, 
its functions having been transferred to the trade unions ; Finance, which 
remains ; Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, now replaced by the Soviet 
Control Commission ; Central Statistical Department, now rojilaced by the 
State Planning Commission. The present Commissariats of J ustice and Hcaltii 
are a centralization of functions formerly performed locally The functions 
of the OGPU, formerly an independent department to winch a special chapter 
of the 1924 Constitution was devoted, are now included in the Commissariat 
of Homo Afiairs. The Committees on Agricultural Products, Art and Higher 
Education are completely new additions. 

CHAPTEB, IX 

The present Constitution gives greater independence to the courts than 
formerly. Under the 1924 Constitution, the Supreme Court, if faced with a 
conflict between the laws of a constituent republic and the Union, could only 
“ appeal ” to the Central Executive Committee to set this right Now it 
has “ supervision of the judicial activities of all judicial organs of the USSR 
and of the constituent republics ”. 

Formerly the judges were appointed and removable by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee , now they are appointed for a fixed term of five years, i.e 
longer than the life of the appointing body. 

The Attorney-General is appointed for seven years and appoints all state 
and district attorneys, who are thus independent of local governments. 
Formerly similar independence was enjoyed by the OGPU but its functions 
went beyond those of investigation and prosecution to which the Attorney- 
General’s office is limited. 

CHAPTER X 

The earlier constitutions had no list of “ basis rights and duties ”. The 
right to work did not appear since unemployment was not abolished until 
1931. The right to rest and to material security were not included in earlier 
constitutions although the eight-hour day, paid holidays and sickness insur- 
ance were introduced by law at an early stage The Constitution of 1918 did 
not guarantee the right to education but “ set before itself the task of pro- 
viding for the workers and poorer peasants a complete, universal and free 
education ” 

Equal rights for women and for all nationalities were part of the earlier 
constitutions. 

“ Freedom of religious and anti-religious propaganda ” was recognized in 
the text of 1918 but was changed to the present formulation in the revised 
constitution of the RSFSR of 1927. 

Freedom of the press and of assembly were recognized in the Constitution 
of 1918 ; their material guarantees — printing shops, meeting halls and other 
technical resources — were transferred “ to the working class and to the 
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peasants The present Constitution widens this to include all “ the working 
people and their organizations 

“ Full liberty of association for the workers ” was ensured in the Con- 
stitution of 1918, the government pledging itself to “ lend to the workers and 
peasants all its mateiial and moral assistance to help) them to unite and 
organize themselves . The present Constitution defines the types of organiza- 
tions which have arisen and specifically mentions the Communist Party. 

‘‘ Inviolability of homes and secrecy of correspondence ” were not guaran- 
teed in previous constitutions. 

The right of asylum was granted in 1918 to “ all foreigners persecuted 
for political and religious offences ”. The present Constitution reads “ for 
defending the interests of the working people or for scientific activity or for 
their struggle for national liberation ”, a clear indication of the historical 
changes which have taken place in w'orld pressures. 

In 1918 the “ honour of bearing arms ” was “ granted only to the workers ; 
the leisured sections of the population will fulfil other military duties ”. In 
the present Constitution all citizens are equal. 


CHAPTER XI 

Article 134 : 

According to previous constitutions, deputies to the town and rural soviets 
were elected by the voters by a show of hands at meetings Larger areas were 
governed by Congresses of Soviets elected by the lower soviets In the All- 
Union Congress the cities were represented by one delegate for every 25,000 
electors, and the provinces by one delegate for every 15,000 inhabitants. 

The present elections are direct to both local and central governing bodies 
on an equal basis of representation and by secret ballot. 

Article 135 : 

Previous constitutions gave lists of disfranchised persons including those 
who employed others for the sake of profit — a category that no longer exists 
— clergy and former tsarist officials. 

The picsent Constitution grants the suffrage to all citizens except the 
mentally deficient and persons condemned by law with deprivation of electoral 
rights. 

CHAPTER XIH 

The All-Union Congress of (Soviets could change the constitution by a 
majority vote. 

Now a change requires two-thirds of the votes in each of the chambers of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


ELECTION REGULATIONS 

The necessary regulations for the elections, which are to take place in the 
autumn of 1937, are not completely formulated in the code published in 
Julj' 1937. The constituencies were then not defined. So far only certain 
points have been decided. Among these are (a) that the elections will take 
place everywhere on the same day ; (6) that the poll will be open from 6 A.m. 
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to midnight ; (c) that polling districts will be provided for each one or two 
thousand electors in the cities, and for each five hundred in the country, or 
even for each hundred in sparsely inhabited districts ; (d) that no candidate 
may stand for more than one constituency ; (e) that if no candidate polls an 
actual majority of the votes cast, there will be a Second Ballot confined to 
the two candidates heading the list ; (/) that lists of electors in alphabetical 
order will be posted up in each polling district ; {g) that the ballot papers will 
be officially provided with envelopes in which the elector will place Ins ballot 
paper, after crossing out all but one name. 


THE RIGHTS AND BASIC DUTIES OF MAN AS LAID DOWN 
BY THE CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR, 1936 

We now add our own summary of the Constitution, not in the Russian 
phraseology, but in terms enabling the British or American reader more easily 
to comprehend its purport ; and not following the order of the legal text but 
rearranged so as to bring out its character as a new Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. 


The Twelve Tables of (he Law 

I. The Right to work, and to be enabled to live by the work that must 
be found for all able-bodied adults, with their own option, alternatively, 
to join in independent cooperative productive societies, either in 
industry, agriculture or fishing, or to work individually on their own 
account, without the employment of hired labour. 

II The Right to leisure, by statutory limitation of the hours of employ- 
ment in office, factory, mill or mine ; together with the provision of 
paid holidays and of all approved means of happily using the leisure so 
ensured. 

Ill The Right of those who work at wages or salary by hand or by brain, 
and of their incapacitated dependants, collectively, to the entire net 
product of the labour so employed throughout the whole USSR, as 
annually ascertained. 

IV. The Right to positive health of body and mind, so far as this can be 
secured by the widest possible use of preventive and curative medicine 
and surgery, and of public sanitation, with wages in sickness and 
incapacity without waiting interval or time limit ; and the ensunng 
of adequate nutrition and physical as well as mental training of all 
infants, children and adolescents. 

V The Right of Women to fulfil the function of motherhood with all 
possible alleviation of the physical suSering involved ; without 
pecuniary sacrifice or burden, and further aided by universally organised 
provision for the care of infants and children. 

VI. The Right to education equally for all races, without limit or fee, for 
persons of any age and either sex, with maintenance in suitable cases. 
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VII. The Right to prompt and adequate provision for the family on the 
death of any breadwinner or pensioner ; with universally gratuitous 
funeral, and instant succour of the home. 

VIII The Eight to superannuation at a definite age before senility or upon 
previous breakdown, with adequate non-contributory pension. 

IX The Eight to freedom of speech, freedom of assembly and of holding 
mass meetings, freedom of street processions and demonstrations and 
freedom of the press [from domination by capitalist, financial or counter- 
revoltiounarv ownership or control] These “ rights of the citizens ” 
by Article 125 “are ensured hy 'placing at the disposal of the toilers and 
their organisations ” [including trade unions, cooperative societies, sport 
and other voluntary societies] prmting presses, supplies of paper, public 
buildings, and other material requisites for the exercise of these rights ; 
as well as by the prohibition of private j^rofit-making and exiiloitation. 

X The Eight to criticise every branch of the public administration, and to 
agitate for its improvement, by groups and associations of divers kinds, 
such as trade unions, cooperative societies and cultural associations, 
by speeches at public meetings and by printed matter — yet without any 
organisation of merely political groups having no other common interest 
than public criticism or opposition, and without permission to indi- 
viduals or factions to obstruct the execution of what has been finally 
decided on by the supreme elected legislature. 

XI The Right to elect, irrespective of nationality, race, sex or colour ; 
freely, directly, secretly, equally and universally ; from 18 years of 
age . to all governing assemblies from the lowest to the highest, without 
pecuniary, residential or other limiting qualifications ; candidates being 
put forward by non-party groups of every description, as well as by 
the A’ocation of Leadership known as the Communist Party. This will 
pioduce an electorate numbenng actually 55 per cent of the census 
population, as compared with one of less than 40 per cent in the United 
States and Great Britain, reduced as those are by requirements of 
lesidence and specific registration. 

XII. The Right to inviolability of the person, and of his correspondence. 
The right to be free from arbitrary arrest, as in other continental 
administrations, will not have what is so much cherished in England, 
tlie special protection of that umque British peculiarity, the Habeas 
Corpus Act. But (Article 127) “ the citizens oi the USSR are guaran- 
teed inviolability of person. No person may be placed under arrest 
except by decision of a court or with the sanction of the judicial depart- 
ment of the State Attorney ”, which is now made independent of the 
executive. 


TTIE BASIC DUTIES OF MAN 

Unlike all othei Declarations of the Eights of Man, notably the historic 
American Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1776, and the French Revolu- 
tionary Declaration of 1793, the Soviet Constitution of 1936 supplements the 
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Bights of Man by the Basic Duties of Man to the conimunity in which he lives 
and has his being. 

First and most outstanding is Article 12 : “ Work in the USSR is a duty, 
a matter of honour, for every able-bodied citizen. He who does not work 
shall not eat ” This duty nol to he a 'parasite, living on the work of otlier men, 
IS strikingly absent in Caintalist and Landlord Countries, whether democi acies 
or oligarchies, conservative or hberal. In normal times, the so-called 
“ leisured classes ” arc envied and honoured by their fellow men, they are 
never penalised 

But this is not all In Articles 131, 132, 133 and 134, all citizens, male and 
female, young and old, are instructed to “ strengthen public-socialist property, 
to regard it as the source of the wealth and power of the fatherland, of the 
health and hap 2 nness, the iirosperity and culture of a working 23eo25le It is 
unnecessary to add that nulitary service is the duty of all citizens.’’ 

“ Treason to the Homeland, violation of the oath, desertion to the enemy, 
espionage, are to be punished with the fuU severity of the law.” Thus there 
were no Quislings in the USSR, no Fifth Column, as there were in Denmark, 
Norway and Holland, and, above all, in the much honoured Repubhe of 
France. These undesirable citizens had been dealt with in the much abused 
Moscow Trials of the thirties. 

Perhaps it is this unique emphasis on the Duties of Man as a necessary 
complement to the Rights of Man which is the peculiar characteiistic of the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936. It explains why the defeated, starving, illiterate 
inhabitants of Tsarist Russia became in the course of twenty years the rela- 
tively comfortable and cultured, healthy and skilled, courageous and adven- 
turous Soviet people of 1941-42 ; who alone among the inhabitants of the 
European Continent have been able to resist and beat back the mighty military 
machine of Hitler Germany, intent on the conquest and enslavement of the 
world. 


Sidney and Beatbice Webb, 1937-42 



PART II 


SOCIAL TRENDS IN SOVIET 
COMMCNISM 

• The plulosopheis have only interpreted the world . our business is 
to change it.” 

Kabl Maux 

' In Older to manage succcs-.fullj’, in addition to being able to convmco 
anil 111 addition to being able to conquer m Civil War, it is necessary to 
be able to organise This is the most difficult task, because it is a matter 
of onianising in a now ua,\ the most profound economic foundations of 
life of tens and tens of millions of people. And it is the most giatcful 
ta-U. becau.sc only after it is fiitlilled, in its main and fundamental out- 
line « ill it be possible to sa\ that Russia has become not only a soviet 
but ,iKo a socialist lepublic.” 

Lenin 


CHAPTER VII 

THE LIQUIDATION OF THE LANDLORD AND THE CAPITALIST 

The revolution of February 1917, -wliicli swept away tbe tsarist regime, 
was not the work of the Bolsheviks. Lenin, in fact, did not arrive in 
Peti'ogx'ad until over a month, and Trotsky until nearly three months, 
after the edifice had collapsed through its own rottenness. This had 
almost hitpjiened twelve years before. Already in 1905, when the univer- 
sal disgust at what the Japanese war had revealed made the throne totter, 
it could be said that, in every class and section of the nation, there were 
demands for revolution.^ But ‘‘ to think of these people as forming one 
united army, or of the revolution itself as a unitary movement upon .a 
single front and towards a single goal, is to misunderstand the situation 
so completely that certain sub.sequent developinciits must seem a miracle. 
Actually there was and there coidd be no full agreement as to either the 
direction or degree of the desired change ; and m a concrete and positive 
sense there was now in progress, not one revolution, but a whole series of 
revolutions in parallel.’’ “ As a whole the peasantry were passive and the 
urban workers divided. This lack of unity among the upheaving forces 
was not remedied by any persistent will and purpose. The Tsar was then 

^ In 11)05, as has been pointed out by a careful student, ‘‘ a greater or smaller pro- 
portion of tlio meiuhers of every major social class m Russia — ^the peasants and the nobles, 
the 111 ban uoikeis and the bourgeoisie — were involved lu attempts to change, in one way 
or another the e.stablished order of life ” (Rural Russia undtr the Old Regime, by G. T. 
Robinson. lO.iJ. ji. 104). 

® Ibid, p 104 ; see also Memoirs of Count Wilie, by his widow (1920, pp. 266-267). 
Witte rii ords iliat the mmister Plehvo had told General Kuropatkin that “ we need a 
little vRtouoiis war to stem the tide of revolution 
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able to save himself and the whole governmental machine by what seemed 
the great concession of a Duma. But it soon appeared that nothing had 
been changed. The autocratic administration remained intact. Within 
a couple of years the Duma had been reduced to a nonentity and the 
repressions became even more tyrannous than before. The pc.apontry, 
which had broken out in scattered refusals to pay the oppressive taxes, 
and even in lootings of estates and mansions, was ruthlessly flogged into 
submission. The steadily increasing class of factory operatives and 
minors, largely working under foreign managers and foremen, for com- 
pames of foreign shareholders, were denied all rights of collective bar- 
gaining.^ In 1907 all trade unions were suppressed. Every activity of 
the zemstvos was stopped by the bureaucracy. Even among the nobles 
the expression of the mildest aspiration for constitutional reform was 
visited with the Tsar’s displeasure, and sometimes by arbitrary relegation 
to distant estates. The oppressive “ russification ” of the various subject 
nationalities, numbering together very nearly one-half of the whole 
population, was continued even more sternly than before. The vernacular 
tongues were suppressed , and newspapers, books and schools which used 
these languages were shut down. The Jews, in particular, continued to 
be confined to their ghettoes in the Jewish Pale, to be harassed by the 
caprices and extortions of the officials, and even to be scourged by 
deliberately promoted pogroms. The Greek Orthodox Church, with its 
superstitious and illiterate clergy, itself continued to bo an instrument of 
oppression of the numerous sectaries ; and it succeeded, in the proceedings 
of the notorious Rasputin, in creating an almost imiversal disgust and 
abhorrence, with. which the Tsar, his court and the whole regime were 
besmirched History records no clearer case of an incapable autocratic 
ruler, with a degenerate aristocracy and a hidebound and corrupt bureau- 
cratic administration, blindly staggering towards its doom. 

It is ironical to learn that the Great War, with its appalling holocaust 
of Russian soldiery, was (as in 1904) entered upon, at least by some of the 
Russian statesmen, as a means of preventing tlie renewed popular uprising 
that they feared. Lenin, with clearer vision, realised at once that the 
war made the revolution inevitable. Nor did the outbreak of February 
1917 require cither his inspiration or liis presence All that was needed 
to stir to action the accumulating forces of upheaval was tiie clashing 
defeat of the ill-equipped, badly provided and ignorantly led millions of 
Russian soldiery, and their persistent streaming back, from 1915 onwards, 
as deserters from the front. When Lenin arrived at Petrograd in April 
1917 he found the “ bourgeois revolution ” accomplished, and a mildly 
liberal republican government in power, avowedly wedded to parlia- 
mentary democracy and the maintenance of the rights of private property. 

1 “ Between the first revolution and tlie war induslual production in Russia approxi- 
mately doubled ” (History of the Russian Revdution, by L. Trotsky, yol. i. p. 29). This 
happened largely under the fostering care of Witte (Memoirs of Count Witte, by his widow, 
1920). 
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Tlie task of Lenin, to which he at once rallied the small Bolshevik Party, 
was to convert the bourgeois revolution into a socialist revolution, involv- 
ing the cxpiopnation of the landlord and the capitalist. 


The Lufiulalion of the A(i)aiifin Landlords bij the Peasantrij 

In Hie rural districts, for the most part, the peasants themselves saw 
to the " liijuidation of the landlord ”, quite apart from government action 
or Marxian theory. The Russian peasant, whether poor or well-to-do, 
had ni‘vor relinquished the conviction that the land which he cultivated, 
or from wliu li he liad been evicted, was rightfully his own iiroperty, sub- 
ject only to the right and duty of the Mir iieriodically to rearrange its 
disti'ibulion among all the village households. For twenty years prior 
to the revolution of 1917 the peasants in various parts of Russia had been 
spasmodically liquidating the landlord in their own rough way.^ The 
floggings, imprisonmeuts and hangings, by which these outrages were 
punished, failed to jirevent their recurrence, now at one place and tlicn in 
another The dislocation caused by the war was marked by a widespread 
renewal of these poinilar holocausts The news of the February revolu- 
tion, with the Tsar's abdication, and the general weakening of authority 
throughout the provinces, soon made the “ liquidation of the landlord ” 
almost universal, even whilst Lenin was a hunted fugitive, hiding from 
Kerenskv s police. One specimen will give the reader a vivid sense of 
what was everywhere happening. “ One September day in the fateful 
year 1917. by a roadside in the South Central Steppe, a man climbed a 
telephone pole and cut the minute thread of communication which joined 
a manor-house on the northern horizon with the towns, the police stations 
and the barracks along the railway line to the southward. In one sense 
the manor-house now stood quite alone, but not really so, for within 
sight of its groves there were several peasant villages. Thus, the two 
elements peasant and proprietorial — were left momentarily to react 

* Duiiiig the fue-yeai peiiocl ciulmg «itli 1904. there vere m Euiopean Kiia.ia some 
liHiulied- of izistiincc- of .igzanan disliirhanoc. induding certniii cases of the htiiiung of 
buililiii!:' and even a minilzer of fatiil as-aults upon tlie Inndloids oi their deinities ; but 
the-e di-Miilianees ^^ere toi tlie iu<i-,t part ^Mdelv separated in both time and space. By 
way of exception, the disordeis of 1902 in the gubermas of Kharkov and Poltava were so 
highh I oneentrated that the movement might perhaps be called a miniature revolution. 
. . Jloietlian 160 Milages were involved in the movement, some SOcstateswcie attacked 
within the -jiate of fite data, and in the gubernia of Poltava alone 75 landlords sub- 
sequently biought in claims for losses amounting to a quaiter of a million roubles” 
(Hmnl Uuf^ia under the Old Regime, by G. T. Robinson, 1932, p 138) 

A lejioit of the niilitaij eonimander stated that ‘ in Saratov gubernia more than 300 
estate - hate suffered losses from the disorders In Balashov uezd theic are iilaccs where 
all tlie inanor house- have been deslioycd A terrible impression is pioduced bj' an 
cxamin.'tKui of the lavaged e-tatcs. With an astounding violence the ])casants burned 
and dc -tuned everythmg ; not one stone is left upon another. Everything has been 
pluiidiied — L'rain. stores, furniture, household utensils, animals, the sheet iron from the 
loot - in .1 word everything that could be carried or hauled away; and what remained 
was given to the flames.” (See the report in ibid. p. 175.) 
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upon each other in isolation. And within a few hours the estate had been 
looted, the mansion was in flames, and somewhere within the fiery circle 
the master of the house lay dead.” ^ 

Thus, before the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks jn October 1917, 
the “ liquidation ” of the landlords up and down rural Russia had been, 
to a considerable extent, roughly but effectively carried out by the peasants 
themselves. The process was substantially completed during the ensuing 
year. This was far from being in accordance with any programme of 
Lenin or liis associates. The expropriation of the owners of manor-houses, 
and of the estates appertaining to them, may have seemed all to the good, 
though in method deplorable. But the destruction ot property meant an 
incalculable loss to the community as a whole, whilst the division of the 
relatively large holdings among the eighteen million peasant householders 
and their landless relatives and associates rapidly resulted in a reduction 
of the aggregate yield of foodstuffs, and still more of the quantity marketed, 
on which the urban population depended. Yet what was to be done ? 
It is doubtful whether any government at Petrograd or Moscow in the 
circumstances of 1917-1918, when millions of soldiers were hastening 
from the front to take part in the division of the landlords’ estates, could 
have had sufficient power to have stopped this popular expropriation. 
Certainly the newly installed Bolshevilc administration was helpless in 
the matter. More denunciation of the peasants’ precipitous action would 
have been not only futile but dangerous. What Lenin did, with prudent 
promptitude, was to get the Congress and the new Sovnarkom to issue a 
decree declaring all the land the property of the people as a whole ; 
throwing open for re-allotment among the peasant cultivators the vast 
estates owned by the Tsar and his relatives, or by the Church and the 
monasteries ; placing this redistribution in the hands of local committees 
to be elected by the peasants ; and reserving for national administration, 
as model agricultural establishments, the home farms which a relatively 
small number of improving landoivners had developed for stock-breeding 
and grain-growing on a large scale. Unfortunately, even many of these 
home farms were seized and divided by the peasants. Not for a whole 
decade did the Soviet Government find it possible to deal with the bulk 
of the land, nominally nationalised, but perforce left, in usufruct, in 

1 Rural Russia under the Old Regime, by G. T. Kobinson, 1032, p 04. A detailed 
description of similar happenings in the tJkrame will be found in Seed and Harvest, by 
Vladimir ICorostovetz, 1930 The Russian Land, by A. R. tVilliams (KTew York, 1928), 
gives other examples The articles entitled “ The Russian Agiariau Revolution of 1917 ”, 
by Lancelot A. Owen, in Slavonic Review fox July 1933 and January 1934, give a summary 
of this widespread gacguerie. See also Pie Bauerbewegung in der russischen Revolution, 
1917, by S. Dubrovsky, Moscow, 1932. 

It should be said that, although a considerable number of landlords and stewards were 
killed in the course of the jacquerie of 1917-1918, sometimes under the oircuiustanoes of 
revolting brutality, these were principally those who had made themselves personally 
hateful to the peasants, or who actively resisted expropriation. The great majoiity of 
the landlords and their families escaped with their lives ; either because they were non- 
resident, or accidentally absent from their estates, or because they were able precipitately 
to flee to the towns or to the White Armies, and eventually overseas. 
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mimite tind often dispersed holdings, in the hands of what had grown to 
be as many as twenty-five million peasant families. 


The E I'propnatioii oj the Capitalist 

For the liquidation of the capitalist, the new Bolshevik Government 
was wholly responsible. To the followers of Karl Marx, as we shall show 
in our chapter entitled “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ’V the very 
existence of the profit-making or rent -receiving capitalist, whether financier 
or trader, nianufacl urcr or hliipowner, speculator in land values or investor 
on the stock exchange, seemed the root of all that was evil in modern 
civilisation. It w as this class, as it appeared, that was directly responsible 
for the division of the population, in every capitalist state, into what 
Disraeli, nearly contemporaneously with Marx, had described as “ two 
nations — the rich and the poor. The nationalisation of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange, without any compensation to their 
owners, had, in fact, been a plank in the programme of every section of 
the Russian social democrats Xor could this systematic liquidation of 
a whole clas.s be accomplished otherwise than by a revolution having for 
its object the replacement of the manifest " dictatorship ” of the few, 
who owned the means of production, by that of the many who earned 
their sparse and insecure livelihood by wage-labour. Such a revolution 
throughout the capitalist world, it was confidently assumed, would 
inevitably be brought about bj- the continuous growth, in numbers and in 
organisation, of the increasing hordes of wage-earners, already in some 
countries constituting two-thirds of the whole population, who “ had 
nothing to lose but their chains ”. To the old ilarxist it was anomalous 
that the first successful rising of the proletariat against their masters 
should be accomiihslied in Ru.ssia, the least industrialised of all the Great 
Powers. What Lenin's predece.ssors did not realise was that they had in 
Russia one revolutionary condition which was absent in Great Britain, 
France, Scandinavia and other western political democracies, and which 
was not even piesent m Impeiial Germany, with its honest and efficient 
bureaucracy, it.s developed social services, its freely elected and powerful 
social democratic party, its legalised and highly organised trade union 
and cooperative movements. This asset was the well of hatred, animated 
by heroic courage, in the minds of countless men and women of all classes 
and successive generations — leaders of peasant revolts, organisers of 
revolutionary strikes, conspirators among freedom-loving intellectuals — 
all of whom had suffered imprisonment and exile, with prolonged fear of 
imminent death, in povetry and privation. Not a few' of them had 
watched their loved ones or their comrades suffer martyrdom in the cause 
of frei‘dom. Thus Lenin and his followers, ignoring the absence m other 
countiies of this embittered class- (or creed-) consciousness, fervently 


Chapter XI. in Fart II. 
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believed in the possibility of an early uprising of the wage-earners of the 
world, especially in the highly industrialised countries. Their faith in 
the righteousness and practicability of communism was accompanied by 
an equally fixed belief that a communistic regime could neither be com- 
pletely established nor continuoasly maintained in Russia alone. They 
were so fanatically convinced, not only of tlie validity of tlicir policy of 
abolishing private property in the means of production, and of replacing 
the motive of profit-making by that of social service, but also of its intrinsic 
morality, that they steeled their hearts to all the individual suffering 
that a social revolution inevitably causes. To overthrow tlie “ dictator- 
ship of the capitalist ”, which an essentially liberal new Provisional 
Government was seeking to maintain, Lenin would have waded through 
seas of blood. In fact, although there were several days of fierce fighting 
at Moscow, and many individual murders in Leningrad and elsewhere, 
the October revolution itself was substantially an expression of tlie popular 
will. It was afterwards, in maintaining the Soviet Government in power, 
and in repressing the counter-revolutionary rebellions which marked the 
inevitable reaction, that Lenin and his colleagues found themselves using 
the weapons of tyranny : the autocratic imprisonment and summary 
execution of political opponents equally with robbers and bandits, the 
terrorism of an irresponsible secret police, and all the horrors of civil 
war on the largest scale. Hatred of the capitalist soon extended to all 
governments, whether republics, kmgdoms or empires ; for did not these, 
one and aU, support the capitahst system '> 'Was not their reliance on 
tlie profit-making motive as the “ invisible hand of God ” the principal 
feature which they all had in common 1 Such denunciation of all the 
governments of the world naturally aroused the hostility of the victorious 
allies of the Tsar. It was, very largely, the armed intervention of half a 
dozen capitalist governments against the Soviet Government which drove 
that government to the wall, and compelled it to fight desperately for its 
life And this intervention, undertaken m 1918 partly for strategic 
reasons, in order to restore the military front against the triumphant 
German forces, was continued and extended in 1919-1920, not merely 
from sympathy with the Russian landlords and capitalists, but in no small 
degree out of fear that the Bolsheviks would succeed in their avowed 
purpose of stirring up revolutionary upheavals in other countries Thus 
the beliefs of some of the Bolsheviks about the imminence of world 
revolution were not merely logical errors. In 1919-1920 these very 
beliefs came nearly to overwhelming the revolution in Russia itself which 
the Bolsheviks were struggling so valiantly to maintain. 

It IS hard to disentangle, and still harder to visualise, what happened 
in these first hectic days of the Bolshevik revolution. “ The Russian 
smash at the end of 1917 ”, wrote Mr. H. G Wells from what he saw and 
learned in 1920, “ was certainly the completest that has ever happened to 
any modern social organisation. After the failure of the Kerensky govern- 
ment to make peace, and of the British naval authorities to relieve the 
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situation upon the Baltic flank, the shattered Russian armies, weapons in 
hand, broke up and rolled back upon Russia, a flood of peasant soldiers 
making for home, without hope, without supplies, without discipline. 
Thnt time of rh'briele was a time of complete social disorder. It was a 
social dissolution.” ^ 


The Civil If'crr and Foreign Invasion 

In 1918 the authority of the Soviet Government was far from be ing 
firmly established. Even in Petrograd and Moscow there was the very 
smallest security of life and property. Robbery with violence in the 
streets, and the incursion of armed bandits into the houses — often under 
pretence of authorised searches or requisitions — were of daily occurrence. 
Outside the cities there was no organised protection. The deliberate and 
long-coutinucd blockade maintained by the British fleet, and supported 
by the other hostile governments, kept out alike food and clothing, and 
the sorely needed medicines and anaesthetics. The whole country 
swarmed with counter-revolutionaries, who passed easily from individual 
saboteurs into wandering groups combining in varying degrees rebellion 
with banditry. Presently came the armies of the governments of Great 
Britain, France, Japan, Italy and the United States, without any declara- 
tion of war, actually invading, at half a dozen points from Vladivostock 
and Batoum to Murmansk and Archangel, the territory of what had never 
ceased to be technically “ a friendly power The same governments, 
moreover, freely supplied ofiicers, equipment and munitions to the mixed 
forces raised by Denikin, Kolchak, Yudenich and Wrangel, who took up 
arms against tlie Soviet Government. Incidentally, the Germans and 
Poles ravaged the western provinces, whilst the army formed out of the 
Czechoslovakian prisoners of war held an equivocal position in its pro- 
tracted passage through Siberia to the Pacific Ocean. Professedly 
independent governments were set up, with more or less open foreign 
support, in Georgia and the Ukraine, where fierce partisan warfare led to 
dreadful outrages and reprisals, m which the representatives of tlie foreign 
powers did not always refrain from participating ^ These horrors, in the 

1 liuiyKi III the Shadows, bj’ H. G. Wells, 1920, p. 34. The best doeumentary survey 
of those proceedings appears to bo The liolshevih Bevolution, 19J7-101S (documents and 
material), bv James Bunyan and H H Fisher, 1933, 73.1 pp. (No 3 of Hoover War 
Librar 3 ’ Publications, Stanford University, California). 

Something may be gathered from the adverse, if not spiteful, account of one who was 
for a short time associated with Lenin’s government, published in German and sub- 
sequenth' in French (see Souvenirs d'mi Commissane du Peuple, 1917-191S, liy J. Stein- 
berg, especiallj' chapters i and ii ). And see The Russian, Reiolution, J017-1921, bj’ W. H. 
Chamberlin, New York, 193.1. 

® One iiK ident is fieqiientl}’ rec, ailed as “ the murder of the 26 commissars ”. “ The 
Fifteenth Anniversary of one of the blackest days in the histoi 3 ' of the Civil War was 
commemoiated 5 'csterday in Baku and all over the Soviet Union. It was on September 20, 
1918, that tlie 26 Commissars of Baku were murdered in the night by the Menshevik and 
So( lal l-iei olutionary government at the behest of the British expeditionary forces. . 
From Pcisia, British armies were marching on Turkestan, to deprive the revolution of 
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perpetration of wMch mere banditry and racial and religious persecution 
joined hands with war and rebellion, lasted at one place or another for 
more than two years ; and extended, at one time or another, to nearly 
the whole of what is now tlie USSR. We quote onlj' one description of 
the ciiect upon the civil population, written by one who was lumself an 
extreme revolutionary, but who was, at the same time, in profound and 
convinced opposition to the Bolsheviks — ^the anarchist Alexander Berk- 
man, who traversed European Russia from end to end. 

“ In the South of Russia ”, he wrote in his diary in July 1920, “ all is 
unformed, grotesque, chaotic. Frequent changes of government, with 
their accompaniment of civil war and destruction, have produced a mental 
and pliysical condition unlmown in other parts of the countrj’. They 
have created an atmosphere of uncertainty, of life lacking roots, of con- 
stant anxiety. Some parts of the Ukraine have experienced fourteen 
different regimes within the period of 1917-1920 ; each involving violent 
disturbance of normal existence, disorganising and tearing life from its 
roots. The whole gamut of revolutionary and counter-revolutionary 
passions has been played on this territory. Here the nationalistic Rada 
had fought the local organs of the Kerensky government till the Brest 
treaty opened southern Russia to German occupation. Prussian bayonets 
dissolved the Rada, and Hetman Skoropadsky, by grace of the Kaiser, 
lorded it over the country in the name of an ‘ indepciidont and self- 
determinmg ’ people. Disaster on the Western Front and revolution in 
their own country compelled the Germans to withdraw, the new state of 
affairs giving Petlura victory over the Hetman, [which] kalcidoscopically 
changed the governments. Dictator Petlura and his ‘ directorium ’ were 
driven out by the rebel peasantry and the Red Army, the latter in turn 
giving way to Denikin. Subsequently the Bolshcviki became the masters 
of the Ukraine, soon to be driven back by the Poles, and then again the 
communists took possession. The long-continued military and civil 
struggles have deranged the whole life of the South. Social classes have 
been destroyed ; old customs and traditions abolished ; cultural barriers 
broken down, without the people having been able to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions which are in constant flux. There has been neither 
time iior opportunity to reconstruct one’s mental and physical mode of 
life ; to orient oneself within the constantly cliauging environment. The 
instincts of hunger and fear have become the sole Intmolif of thought, 
feeling and action ; uncertainty is all-pervadmg and persistent ; it is the 
only definite, actual reality. The question of bread, the danger of attack, 
are the exclusive topics of interest. You hear stones of armed forces 
sacking the environs of the city, and fanciful speculations about the 
character of the marauders whom some claim as Whites and others as 

cotton, and create a basis for imperialism m Central Asia. Baku fell on llic niijlit, of 
Reptomber 20, 1918, to the British, ivlio were aided by their agents, the Mcnsheiiks and 
tlic Social Revolutionaries. Tho 26 Commissars, ivlio had been under arrest, 11010 t.ikoii 
out of jail, railroaded out of the city, and shot ” (Moscow Daily News, September 20, 1933). 
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Gieens [peasant bands], or pogrom bandits. The legendary figures of 
Makhno, ^Marnsya and Stchooss loom large in the atmosphere of panic 
created by the horrors lived through and the still more fearful apprehension 
of tlie iink'iiown. \larm and dread punctuate the life and thought of the 
people. They permeate the entire consciousness of being. . . . The whole 
country resembles a military camp living in constant expectation of 
invasion, civil war and sudden change of goveriimeiit, bringing with it 
renewed slaughter and oppression, confiscation and famine. Industrial 
activity IS paralysed, the financial situation hopeless. Every regime has 
issued its own money, interdicting all previous forms of exchange. But 
among the people the various ‘ papers ’ are circulating, including Kerensky, 
Tsarist, Ukrainian and Soviet money. Every rouble has its own varying 
value. . . . Beneath the surface of the daily life man's primitive passions, 
unleashed, hold almost free play. Ethical values arc dissolved ; the gloss 
of civilisation is rubbed off. There remains only the unadorned instinct 
of self-pri'servation and the ever-present dread of to-morrow. The 
victory of the Whites, or the investing of a city by them, involves savage 
reprisals, pogroms against Jews, death for communists, prison and torture 
for those suspected of sympathising with the latter. The advent of the 
Bolshcviki signdies indiscriminate Red Terror. Either is disastrous , it 
has happened many times, and the people live iii perpetual fear of its 
repetition. Internecine strife has marched through the Ukraine like a 
veritable man-eater, devouring, devastating, and leaving rum, dc.spair and 
horror in its wake. iStories of White and Red atrocities arc on everybody’s 
lips, accounts of personal experiences harrowing m their recital of fiendish 
murdei and rapine, of inhuman cruelty and unspeakable outrages.” ^ 
Amul such horrors it was inevitable that both agricultural and in- 

' Th liithhmk ilijUt (Diaiy 1920-1922), by Alexander Beikmnn, 192.1, pp. 160-162' 
An cxpeiienced German oliNervei, viaiting the USSR in 1929, gives the following account : 

■ jMen iilio spent seven ycais at the front and then at home, the ruthless storm troops 
of the legimo u ho ipiailcd at nothing, will to-day cover their eyes when the scene.', of the 
civil war aie eonjuicd up before them by questions They must have been appalling 
beyond all mesMiie. mioniparably wor-e than the scenes of the external war. The infernal 
ciueltj ot man'', hate of m.in, compatriot of compatriot, neighbour of iicighliour, the 
bestialitj on both side-, indtued b\ familiarity with murder, which must eventually have 
become foi many an indillcrent h.ibit, a mechanical exciciso of eyes and hand- , and all 
thiN piled upon miseiy inteii'.ificd to the utmost degree Villages and industrial works 
conv ei ted into fort i esses, defended by men and even w'omcn, pausing in the intervals of 
fightiiit; to manufacture the articles of peace; and these manufactures alwaj-s being 
clamied lii-t of all, and often sim|)ly commandeered, for the fighting tioops of the side 
which, in the changing fortunes of the civil war, was uppermost for the time being — this 
IS what the economic si stem must have looked like over a great portion of the country ” 
{The Tijtinment of Jiohhevism, by Arthur Felling, English edition, 1930, pp. 43-44) 

Xo part of the eountrj suffered more than the onco-prosperous Ukraine, where “ the 
war biousht about an almost complete collapse of the economic position . . . The occupa- 
tion of that country bj the Germans was followed by a lino of brigand bands, who alter- 
nated with gre.it rapiditj and severe destructiveness. In addition to minor bands which 
earned on dostiuetion m the various parts of the country, Makhno, Grigoriev, bkoropadsky, 
Denikin. I’etlnra and many others were plundering on a large scale. Under the pretence 
of ligliting .igainst Bolshevism, brigands of every description despoiled the country, until 
they bi ought it to almost complete ruin” (Moscow Narodny Bank Monthly Retiew, 
December 1934, p. 9). 
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dustrial production should go to pieces. It seems, on the best estimates 
obtainable, that the aggregate production of the territory which became 
the USSR did not in 1920 amount to as much as onc-third of what it had 
been in 1913. More than once during the years 1918-1920, when the 
supplies of food and fuel failed, the whole population left in Pctrograd 
came near actual death from hunger and cold. The entire countjy 
suffered terribly from a privation that was chronic and uncscajiable. 
Even to maintain the troops in the field taxed to the uttermost the 
government’s powers. 

It was one of Lenin’s firmly held principles that, whilst it was mere 
foolish sentimentalism to be, like Blanqui and the anarchists, always 
rebelling against a government, it was indispensable, once a revolution 
was started, to carry it through at all hauards to the bitter end. And he 
held equally firmly to the maxim, which the revolutionists of 1818 had 
Ignored, that when a revolution had once been effected, it was an impera- 
tive duty — and one which will involve even greater peril than the making 
of the revolution had done — at all costs to maintain it against the in- 
evitable assaults of the counter-revolutionaries. If it is asked what the 
Soviet Government accomplished during the first three years of its 
existence, the answer must be that it “ mamtained the revolution ”. But 
so dire was the condition of the people, so implacable was the enmity of 
practically all the governments of the world, and so fierce and persistent 
were the attacks which the most powerful of them promoted and sup- 
ported, that the Soviet Government only just managed to survive 


Tfar Communism 

This was the period (1918-1920) subsequently designated as that of 
“ War Communism ”. What was uiuversally shared was not wealth but 
privation and hunger. Every other consideration was sacrificed to the 
urgent necessity of defeatmg both the hostile armies in the field and 
the insurgent counter-revolutionaries behind the military fronts. All the 
factories were made to concentrate their production upon what was needed 
by the sixteen Red Armies of five milhoii men that Lenin was alih' to put 
in the field under Trotsky, ytalin and Erunze , and that Trotsky so 
dramatically directed from his perpetually moving armoured train The 
trade unions became recruiting agencies to keep up the necessary stream 
of men to the various fronts. The peasants, within the area for the time 
being free from hostile domination, were harried with arbitrary rcc)uisition3 
for all the foodstuffs that could be extorted from them. The entire 
population of the cities was put on exiguous rations, in order that legiilar 
supplies might be sent to the soldiers. Every decision of Lcmn and his 
colleagues took the form of a peremptory order, to be complied with 
under penalty of instant arrest, and, frequently, of summary execution. 
The least inclination towards counter-revolutionary activity of any kind 
was, in the same way, ruthlessly stopped and extinguished. And the 
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people did not revolt. Tlie peasants everywhere hated the Whites more 
than they did the Reds. The workmen swarmed into the Red Army. 
Those who remained in prodiiotion, fiir from resenting the pressure upon 
them, mteiibified tlieir efforts to inerease output. Everybody grumbled 
about the eoiitimicd shortage of food, fuel and clothing ; about the lack 
of light, of .sugar, of drugs, of all the comforts of life But the people as a 
whole did not rebel ; there was not even any pressure on the government 
to discontinue its efforts against the successive waves of the White armies 
that British, Frencli, Italian, .lapanese and American governments some- 
times officered, usually ('(pupped and occ.isionally subsidised. It may, 
indeed, be said that it was just the feeling aroused b)' those foreign 
invasions that enabh'd the Bolshevik Government to survive. It was 
during these two or tlircc years of Allied intervciition and civil war ; of 
assassinations and attempted assassinations of Soviet Government officials, 
and nnuniierable instances of coiinter-revolutionary sabotage and plot- 
ting ; of outrages and reprisals by the soldiery and the partrsans on both 
sicles ; and of a civilian death-rate increased much more by the long- 
continued privation and chronic disease than liy w ilfiil homicide in all its 
degrees, that were piled up the oft-ejuoted statistics of Russian lives lost 
“ through the revolution "—a loss of life which, with an incredilile naivete, 
is sometimes debited, not at all to the rebels who took up arms against 
the dv facto government, or to tlie foreign governments that, without 
lawful e.xcuse, iiieited and supported them, but wliolly to the Bolshevik 
influences in the government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic ! '■ 

TI11.S three years’ episode of War Communism has been looked at in 
two ways. It has been de&cribed as if it had all been part of a deliberate 
plan to establish a communist state. Possibly there were, among the 
Bolslioviks, some w'ho had at fiist believed that, as it has since been said, 
they ■ could carry out the evolution to communism at one great bound. 
Nationalisation of banks ; secpie.stration of the private property remaimng 
in their custody ; expropriation of tlie bourgeoisie, iiicludmg their houses, 
and even their silver, jewels and works of art , all land declared to be 
state property ; the wdiole of large-.scale nidu.stry talceii over by the 
state , the rationing of all articles of prmie necessity , tlie de.slruction of 
the market by the prohibition of trade ; the militarisation of labour by 
uinvcisal obligation to work ; and finally the abolition of money by the 
state, which, instead of paying its workers and employees in cash (amount- 
ing to only 7 per cent in 1920), aimed at supplying an ever-growing 
proportion of their requirements in kind (maintaining them by the 
distribution of rations or free meals in public eating-houses ; housing to 
include fuel, gas, water and electricity , use of the railway and the trams ; 
clothing and dome.stic articles to be supplied from the public stores ; 

' It 18 reckoned that two and a half years of the civil war alone were responsible for 
till i)H in.iture death of about seven millions of people ’’ {The Economic Policy of Soviet 
Kvisin, bv Paul Hoensel, 1930, p. 2). 
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schools, newspapers and the theatre) ; likewise supplying the peasants 
with the industrial products they needed in exchange for the foodstuffs 
they were bound to deliver— such, in broad outline, were to be the features 
of tliis transition to communism ” ^ Lenin, on the other liand, as plainly 
appears from his numerous publications during 1917, had contemplated a 
lengthy period of transition, the various stages of which he could not 
foresee, and which he imagined would have to take the form of a whole 
series of economic experiments. In 1921, he explained — ^to use the words 
of aji able GcrinaJi mvcMigntor — that it was only dii'e necessity, war and 
wholesale destruction that had imposed this war-time communism upon 
the Bolsheviks. It had consisted in the fact that all the surplus, and 
sometimes a jiortion of the necessary, foodstuffs were taken from the 
peasants in order to supjih* the army and the workers. . . . This military 
communism was a provisional measure, because in their then desperate 
plight the Bolsheviks could shrink from no measures, however extreme ; 
half starved and worse than half-stan^ed, they had to hold their ground at 
all costs and keep alive the workers and peasants.’’ ® 

fortunately for the Bolsheviks, just when the people, as it now seems, 
were at their last gasp, the foreign intervciitioii came to an end. The 
year 1920 was the year in which War Communism reached its culmination. 
“ That year it has been said, “ will live long in the memory of all 
Kussians who lived through it as the coldest, liuiignost and most dreadful 
year of the revolution " ® But at the end of it the power of tl'o Central 
Committee of tlio ruling Party was absolute and complete The foreign 
goverimicnts had failed to coordinate the succes.sive invasions that they 
promoted. Their own countries were mostly too much exhausted by the 
years of war, and tlicir statesmen too much afraid of their own wage- 
earmng class, to continue their ciioi-ts. The White Armies were too 
incompetently led, and the conduct of both officers and rank and file was 
too scandalously bad, to obtain any support from the peasantry whom 
they oppressed, or to withstand the patriotic fervour of the Red Armies. 
The British troops were soon withdrawn from Murmansk and Archangel, 
and eventually the Jap.T,ricse from Vladivostock. British and French 
steamers evacuated both foreigners and Russians hostile to the Bolsheviks 
from the coasts of the Black Sea. “ The peace treaties with Latvia and 
Lithuania were signed m July 1920 . and the treaty with Finland in 
October of the same year. The civil war in Siberia was finished by October 
1920 ; the fight against Wraiigcl, Petlura, Bulak-Nalahovich and iM.ikhno, 
in Southern Russia, likewise came to an end in November 1920 In fact, by 
the end of November 1920 there was peace throughout the country " ® 

1 T/ie Expermcnl of Bolshevism, by Aithur Fcihng (Enplish edition, 1930), pp 52-53. 

® Ibid, pp 53-o4. 

-Iftei Lenin, by llicliacl Farbinan, 1924, p 27. 

‘ Jbul. p 27. 

° Economic Trends in Soviet Russia, by A. Yugov (English edition, 1920), p 41. It 
was, however, not until the end of 1922 that the last of the Japanese forces evacuated (he 
port of Vladivostoek, and not until 1924 that they left North Sakhalin. 
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Nevertheless, so uncertain was the position, and so high was the 
determination of the Bolshevik Government, that the policy of War 
Commum.sm was maintained for some months longer. “ The decree for 
the com])lete nationalisation of all industries, including small scale enter- 
prise ’’ (tliat IS to say. all undertakings employing more than ten workers, 
and also all those employing more than five workers if with mechanical 
power) was issued “ under date November 30, 1920 ; the decree that the 
levying of taxes was to cease, because money no longer functioned as a 
means of payment, under date February 3, 1921. In December 1920 . . . 
the Eighth Soviet Congress passed the most Utopian of all the resolutions 
of the days of War Communism, the resolution concerning the socialisation 
of peasant agriculture. Special committees were [to be] appointed to 
prescribe the scojio and the kinds of cultivation to be practised on every 
one of the twenty [five] millions of peasant farms.” Peasant farming, 
said this resolution, " must be conducted in accordance with a unified 
plan, and under a unified management 


The Famine of 1921 

Then, in the spring of 1921. the year in which all the horrors culminated 
in the direst famine vithin Eiissian memory, the regime of War Com- 
munism suddenly broke. Whole provinces were reduced to absolute 
starvation, in winch the worst horrors occurred. Famine in Russia was, 
of course, no new tiling. It was, in fact, expected every few years in one 
part or another of that vast area. But the failure of crops m 1921, 
coming on the top of a diminution of the area sown, and the slaughter of 
livestock, proved to be both more complete and more widespread than 
had been know n within living memory. “ The famine of 1891 had affected 
seventeen million persons ; that of 1906 twenty-one millions ; that of 
1911 twenty-seven millions ; but that of 1921 involved no less than forty- 
three millions. In the worst of the previous Russian famines the number 
of peasants wlio could not get even enough gram for seed never exceeded 
three inillions , but in 1921 such peasants numbered thirteen millions. 
That IS to say, thirteen million peasants wore practically destitute. 
Twenty-^even provinces, that is nearlv half Russia, were in the grip of 
the famine In these provinces the food consumption of the people sank 
to a terribly low level, and the death-rate among both human beings and 
cattle was terribly high.” ^ 

1 Afi(r Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924, p. 41. 

- Ibirl |) 41 To what depths every form of activity had been reduced in 1921 may 
bo seen in the terrible description by a Petrograd university professor and prominent 
coopeiatnr, entitled Ritisin after Four Years of Revolution, by S. S. Maslov, 1923 

The inevitable consequences on women, children and the faiiiilv, and the general 
rcl.i\.i1ion of morals ucre at least as serious as the swollen death-iate “ Then there were 
the tei I ible famine years of 1921-1922, which produced a positive migration of the peoples 
amongst tlie utterly destitute population , whole families, all the inhabitants of a settle- 
ment, uere forced to leave their homes and go elsewhere m search of a erust of bread. 

What followed — the period of the NEP, the New Economic Policy — confused people’s 
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The people, who had borne so much, could stand it no longer. T here 
were peasant risings at Tambov and along the Volga. Gravest of all, the 
sailors in the Red Fleet centred at Cronstadt, together with the Cronstadt 
garrison, broke out in armed revolt against the Soviet Government itselfj 
not on account of any service grievances, but in protest against the starva- 
tion of the famdies to which the soldiers and sailors belonged, in the^rural 
villages of the sliricken areas. “ The Soviets without the Communist 
Party ” was the sailors’ slogan. It was one of the features of Lemn’s 
genius that he knew when to yield to unmistakeable popular discontent ; 
and not less so that he knew how to yield dramatically and completely, 
whilst never abandoning his fundamental aim.^ The revolt at Cronstadt 
had plainly to be forcibly suppressed, by bombardment and assault across 
the ice, yet without undue punishment for the gravest of all military 
offences. But in March 1921, at the Tenth Congress of the Communist. 
Party, Lenin startled his followers by proposing and carrying a complete 
abandonment of the measures of War Communism.^ First, the unhniited 
requisitioning of gram was done away with, and replaced by a fixed 
graduated tax on each peasant proportionate to his holding of land, leaving 
to him the right freely to dispose of his produce, over and above the tax, 
in the open market, at the highest prices he could obtain. Next the use 
of money was reverted to, and the currency was stabilised, and all limita- 
tions on the possession and handling of money were repealed. “ The 
decree of July 9, 1921, re-established railway fares. That of llugust 1 
restored post and telegraph charges. That of September 15 reintroduced 
water-rates (and) electricity rates, along with charges for the use of tram- 
ways, public baths and laundries.” ® A decree of August 12, 1921, gave 
a virtual autonomy to nationalised undertakings on tlie startling new 
basis of paying their way ! “ Such factories or undertakings were 

ideas still more. For whereas the preceding years had let loose the biiitish instincts of the 
starving people, now the instincts of* those were roused vho scraped together the money 
which but yesterday had been utterly worthless and so enjojed a degiee of prosperity 
hitlieito unknown in Soviet Russia The demand for women who hud fallen on evil daj-s 
increased from day to day. Rcstuuiants, cafes, and taverns fl.iunted themselves again, 
and wine ivas sold once more. There was nothmg to bridle the human instmcta u hii li had 
at least been repressed m the days of war communism by a stern inilitarj- regime. The 
number of divorces and abuses of the law increased vastly even in the country. And so 
that ‘ free love ’ which has so often been misunderstood, as well as the raisuiideistaiidmg or 
misinterpretation of revolutionary forms, began to degenerate into excesses ” (Tl'omaii in 
Soviet Russia, by Fannma Halle, 1933, p. 107), 

^ “ Lenm is an opportunist genius. Ho has a wonderful knack of recognising when it 
is necessary to change his tactics. And then he changes them mth lightning lapiditj'. 
But whether he is advancing or retreating, attacking or retracting, ho is always firm and 
determined He never wavers. Ho is never afraid” {Bolshevism in Retreat, by Aliehacl 
Farbman, 1021, p 59) 

“ The fullest account accessible to the Bnglish reader of the New Economic Policy 
will be found in After Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924, pp. 83-170. This admirable 
volume IS all the more mterestmg from being written at a time when the Now Economic 
Policy and the dominance of an individualist peasantry seemed destined to permanence. 

® After Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924, p. 109. 
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to retain all their equipment, stoc ks of fuel, ra'^y^ matermls and semi- 
manufactured products ; but they were to lose any claim to being suppli^ 
by the state with money or food for paying wages : they had to run their 
business on commercial lines, and they were under no obligation to supply 
any government department with tlieir produce without payment. Very 
soon most of the former state industries became autonomous m tins sense. 
Later in the same month the state factories acquired the right to buy on 
the market the raw material thc}”^ needed and the food they required to 
pay the workmen’s wages, while m October 1921 they secured the addp 
tional privilege of selling their produce in tlie open market. In this rapid 
and summary fashion were the necessary steps taken for building up the 
new economic stystem.” 

The revival of productive enterprise, the establishment of iimiimeraWe 
small businesses of every kind, and the development of free exchanges 
between town and country producers naturally took some time. It was, 
we suggest, mere “ wish-fulfilment ’’ that the whole world outside the 
USSR, together with nearlj' all the opponents of the Bolsheviks inside the 
USSR, acclaimed the New Economic Policy as both confession and proof 
of the failure of collectivism. Nearly everyone assumed that any further 
pursuit of the policy of liquidating the landlord and the capitalist had 
been abandoned. Yet Lenin made it abundantly clear that it was, as he 
said, only a case of taking one step backward m order to be ab'e to take 
two steps forward. So long as the government continued to own and to 
operate the entire banking system ; the whole of international commerce ; 
the various means of communication and transport ; practically all the 
urban land and buildings ; the mineral resources, the supplies of every 
kind of fuel and all the sources of electric power ; the heavy industries, 
and even all the enterprises of any magnitude in the light industries — to 
say nothing of directing the trade unions and the consumers’ cooperative 
societies — what did it matter to the future of collectivism if the millions 
of individual peasants were set free to sell their baskets of produce in the 
street markets ; or if everyone was allowed to open in the cities multitudes 
of little restaurants and cafes, confectioners’ shops and tea-houses, grocery 
and drapery stores, and even petty workshops and factories making the 
hundred and one articles of household use ’ Whilst the “ commanding 
heights of socialism ” continued to be occupied by the government, so 
Lenin argued, the thousands of minor outposts might safely be abandoned 
to the profit-maker for just as long as the government found it convenient 
to forgo these channels of supply of the consumers’ demands. Even the 
most fanatical communist might safely invite the foreign capitalist to 
apply for concessions, allowing him, for a strictly limited period, withm 
the limits of legal and trade union control, to develop such of the natural 
resources as the government found itself, for the moment, unable to attend 
to. The ti'ouble was that the Bolshevik administrators underrated^or 
ignored the potency, for good or for evil, of the profit-making motive. It 
might incr ease production and f acilit a te the exchange ofjjommodities 
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bet ween industr ialist3_and agriculturists. But, once liberated, the motive 
of pecuniary self-interest took devious ways, and rapidly undermined the 
new morality upon which the success of Soviet Communism depended. 
Every day the New Economic Policy widened the range of its intelleetual 
influence At the start only the peasant market was abandoned to the 
private greed for gam. All other spheres of enterprise were supposed to 
be governed by the pursuit of the commonweal. But more and more 
NEP extended towards the complete liberation of private enterprise from 
all attempts at public regulation, whilst even state enterprises became 
insidiously permeated with the spirit of individual self-interest. “ There 
IS a Russian saying,” we are told, ‘‘ always very popular with the disciples 
of Marx, that whoever says A says B. The cogency of this maxim was 
never better illustrated than by the rapid evolution of measures ” that 
were found to be involved m the New Economic Policy. The abohtion 
of the state’s arbitrary requisitions of the peasant’s harvest, and the sub- 
stitution of a fixed tax on grain, was designed to give a stimulus to produc- 
tion to the peasants. “ This was the innocent A in the alphabet of the 
Bolshevik retreat. Within a month it seemed necessary to give the urban 
producers a similar stimulus. Soon it became unavoidable to siifier the 
reappearance, not clandestinely but legally, of the hated bourgeois, first as 
middleman and trader, and then even as employer of labour. And subse- 
quently a whole series of concessions, large and small, was made, all of 
them modifying in the direction of individuahsm, the economic relations, 
not only between the urban and the rural populations, but also between 
both of them as producers and the central and municipal governments ” ^ 

The evil effects of tlie.se developments of the New Economic Policy 
became quickly manifest to the leaders of the Cominuiiist Party. This 
led to a general desire for something in the nature of a general plan to 
winch both state and private enterprise would be subordinated.® Thus, 
when, towards tlie cud of 1920, the Commission for the Electrification of 
Russia ]U’esentcd its report to the Eighth Congress of Soviets, Lenin 
oongratulalcd the Congress on having at least secured not merely a plan 
for electrification but also, in effect, the basis of one for a general control 
of all economic life. It was not regarded as possible immediately to 
regulale all production and distribution by such a plan But it vas felt 
that, in so far as it was necessary to appeal to the motive of the pecuniary 

' Afln Lenin, by Mu'IiacI Farbman, 1924, p. 134 In 1924 ‘‘ Iho number of all hconaecl 
trade e.-itabhshmonta — that is of all traders, from wholesale dealers to tho smallest village 
retail shops, with the exclusion of pedlars ’’ — in the USSR was 400.803 ns compared with 
93.S,000 pi e-Mar Thus in three years’ time 50 jicr cent of all trade establishments had 
been lestorod If wo “ divide these 460.000 shoiia according to proprietorship. Me find 
that the state possesses altogether, in tho cities and in the villages, 1 l,91o. Tho cooperative 
societies possess 26,678. Tho privately OM'ned shops nunibei 420.360. If M’e dn ide all 
the shops according to their four categories — Mholesnle, Mholesale and letail, retail, and 
maikot (stalls), we find that only in the wholesale trade, of which they possess 56 per cent, 
are the state-owned shops predominant ” {ibid. pp. 106-107). 

“ This M'lll lie explained in the following chapter, “ Planned Production for Coniinuiiity 
Consumption ”. 
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self-interest of the individual producer or trader, this could be kept in 
clieck only by the foimuhition and enforcement of a comprehensive plan 
for the wliole economy of the state. 

Wo have neither the space nor the data tliat would enable ns to discuss 
the cpicsiion whctlicr the Xcw Economic Pohc\', if it had been allowed to 
develop for as long as a decade, and even if it had been controlled and 
guided by a general plan, either would or could have piovcd successful 
in building up a socialist state. In the cities the rajiully extending enter- 
prises of the Xepmeii were not long allowed to continue. It quickly 
became manifest that tlie a.ssiimplion of any intentional reversion to 
capitalism was without foundation. AVithin twelve months, the policy 
of li([indatni<; the prolit-maker began to be resumed. This was not 
effected wliolly bv repression. The mere expansion of production and 
trade by the state trusts and municipal departments, and the preferential 
treatment lliat they received, was, m itself, siiflicient to bring down the 
edifice of profit-makinu trade. But the weaiion of repression ivas also 
used ill the harryinu of the Nepnian by such methods as exceptional 
taxation and enforced contributions ; obstructing his supplies , arresting 
and expelling Ins foreign assistants ; harassing his operations by labour 
disputes and demands for higher wages, and finally police suppression of 
this or that manifestation of XEP activity in attracting customers. 

It will be realised that the reversal of the Xew Economic Policy, and 
the liquidation of the Xepman in all his vanoits activities, was a gradual 
process not effected by any one decree, or even by any one governmental 
device, but w.is extended over several years. ' "We mav perliaps take the 
‘^'car 1928, when the first Five-Year Plan was proiiiuigated. as marking 
the date when in the cities tins process had been pr.ictically completed. 
In all the urban centres of the USSR the liquidation of the capitalist, in 
anvtlung more substantial than street-selling, had bv then been sub- 
stantially accompli.>hed The sw'arm of " speculators who had between 
1921 and 1927 started hundreds of thousands of little businesses in -whole- 
sale and retail trading, the running of eating-houses, and petty manu- 
facturing. had been finally suppre.ssed ; some to die, many to linger out 
terms of imprisonment or administrative exile, otlieiT, to escape to foreign 
land-, whilst probably a majority found thcni.selvcs not actually excluded 
from wage-earning employment, but sunken to obscurity among the 
“ deprived classes ”. Practically the whole of the activities of these Nep- 
men in wholesale and retail trade, as well as in manufacturing, had been, 
by 1929. replaced by the continuous extension of collective enterprises, 
by which an ever-incrcasing proportion of the needs of the urban popula- 
tion were being supplied. In this growing supersession of the private 
profit-maker, the thousands of factories of the state trusts directly under 
the oiders of the Supreme Economic Council, m conjunction with the 
efforts of tlie trade unions to increase production, were aided by the ever- 
increa-ing manufacturing and distributing enterprises of the constituent 
lepublif- (principally the RSFSR and the Ukraine) ; and by those of the 
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municipal soviets in such cities as Moscow and Leningrad, Kharkov and 
Rostov. But a large part was played also, and not in distribution alone, 
by the rapidly growing consumers’ cooperative societies ; whilst the 
reviving artels, as manufacturing associations of owner-jiroducers (iiicops), 
likewise contributed substaiitiallj' to the output. There were in 19’29. as 
the government spokesmen admitted, stiU many gaps, which the private 
profit-makers, if they had been allowed, would have filled to the greater 
comfort of the citizens. Such minor deprivations suffered by the con- 
sumers did not much disturb the Soviet Government. What was serious, 
and wdiat caused the greatest concern to the leaders of the Communist 
Party, was the persistent shortage of foodstuffs. But before dealing with 
the successive liquidations to wdiich this problem led “ on the agricultural 
front ”, we must first notice certain consequences of the summary super- 
session of the New Economic Policy itself 


The Persecution of the hHellujenlsia 

The spasmodic and abrupt changes of front, between 1920 and 1929, 
on the vital question of whether or not profit-making was an ethical offence 
to be condemned as a crime, and ruthlessly suppressed, had, we believe, 
ait injurious effect on public morality. Nor was this shock to public 
morals lessened by the measures of suppression tliat w'cre spasmodically 
and, as it seemed, arbitrarily apphed. Individual producers wdio had 
done their best to become well-to-do ; traders who Lad merely followed 
their avocation of buying in the cheapest and selling m the dearest market ; 
officials of state banks and pubhc trusts who had freely given credit to the 
now class of manufacturing employers, found themselves suddenly subject 
to obloquy, dismissed from office or harried by the police and the taxing 
authorities , often condemned to imprisonment, and occasionally .shot. 

There was a more insidious effect of the succc.ssive changes of policy 
in the minds and iijion the conduct of the intelligentsia, who had, in large 
part, stood aloof from the October revolution, anil from the administration 
which emerged from it. Many of the .scientists, engineers and expert 
managers of the old regime, who had not taken to flight, had, during the 
years of War Commiini.siii. remained quietly in obscure povert)' lather 
than take service under a government of which they disapproved, .so long 
as it was pursuing a policy in which they could put no faith. When the 
New Economic Policy was adopted in 1921, many of these intellectual 
workers, believing that the Soviet Government intended henceforth to 
revert gradually to free private enterprise, with the motive of “ prolit on 
price ” on which alone they thought it possible successfully to organise 
industry, voluntarily accepted the specialist posts for which thi'v verc 
qualified. Many of them, it may be the majority of them, honoiirabl}' 
fulfilled the duties with which they were entrusted. It was, however, 
inevitable that persons holding their opinions should, in the atmosjihere 
of mingled hatred and fear that prevailed, become objects of suspicion. 
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This suspicion was in many cases increased by their intellectual attitude, 
their unguarded utterances and their habitual conduct. When it became 
manifest that there was no abandonment of the policy of littuidating the 
capitalist, and wlien the haiTving of the Nepraen was resumed and even 
intensified, a ceif.un di.sapproval, by these intellectual recruits, of the 
coniinuniat administration could not be concealed. They were, it is clear, 
whether or not intentionally or even knowingly, soiirees of criticism of the 
government. In some cases they were apparently unable to maintain the 
lovaltv reipiircd from executive officers. They became centres of accusa- 
tions and reel nninations, if not actually of coiiiitcr-revolutionary activities 
in the nature of sabotage There were anjdiow innumerable hitches and ' 
breakdowns in the newly risstored or newly erected machinery of power 
station.s, bl.ist furnaces, rolling mills, and automobile and machine-making 
establishments that weie rising up all over the USSR ; and, naturally, 
always failing to come up to their de.signers’ optimistic expectations of 
their acconipli.shments Whether or not there was often sabotage, it was 
inevitable that this should be popularly .sirspected In 1927-1928 the 
widely advertised Shakhty prosecution of Russian technicians in the 
Donets coal-mines, in conspiracy with certain Germans, further inflamed 
popular feeling. There ensued a steady dispensing with the services 
of all whose loyalty was not completely beyond cpiestion. A foreign 
journalistic critic of the Soviet Government declared, in 1931 — prob- 
ably w itli some exaggeration — ^that “ hundreds of so-called ‘ spetsies ’ 
[specialists] of all kinds have disappeared during this last year from places 
in which they had long been working for the Soviet Government. Either 
they have been simply dismissed because a Red professor, a Red engineer, 
a Red librarian had meantime grown up out of the ranks of proletarian 
youth to take their positions ; or else they have been arrested on some 
flimsy charge ’’ ^ 

It ivas a time when living conditions worsened for all sections of the 
population, and not least for the brain workers. Yet at the same time 
the population was asked to work more intensely for the fulfilment of the 
Eive-Year Plan. ‘ “Why should we * ’ many engineers and intellectuals 
asked themselves ‘ It is not our government. Sacrifices are demanded, 
and simultaneously harsh treatment is meted out to us ’ Tlie cumulative 
effect of all these circumstances was to make the intelligentsia bitterly and 
actively anti-soviet, so that in 1929, when agrarian collectivisation dis- 
affected millions of peasants, the inteUigentsia believed, indeed many of 
them hoped, that the Soviet Government was about to collapse. During 
the first three months of 1930, Stalin expected foreign military inter- 
vention. The atmosphere grew tense. Intellectuals and Bolsheviks 
acted neivously.” ^ 

^ Sr II n Yalta m Soviet Buasiii, by Paul Scheffer, 1932, p. 343. 

- ilrirhtni s and Men in Busaia, by Louis Fischer, 1932, p. 221. 

In tlic ‘s.ime year we read : “ Simultaneously with the announcement of the Five- 
Year Plan, jiiepnration was made for a monster trial at Kharkov, specially directed 
again-t the I'Lrainian intelligentsia. With this aim in view, mass arrests were made and 
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TRIALS OF WRECRERS ' 

The Trial of the Industrial Party 

In December 1930 came the famous “ Promparti ” trial of eight soviet 
engineers whom the state charged with economic sabotage, the organisa- 
tion of a secret political party, and conspiracy with France to invade 
Russia with a view to the overthrow of the soviet regime. Six of the 
defendants were sentenced to death, two to ten years’ incarceration.^ 

This much-discussed prosecution of Professor Rainzin and his col- 
leagues inaugurated a veritable reign of terror against the intelligentsia. 
Nobody regarded himself as beyond suspicion. Men and women lived in 
daily dread of arrest. Thousands were sent on administrative exile to 
distant parts of the country. Evidence was not necessary. The title of 
engineer served as sufficient condemnation The jails were filled. Fac- 
tories languished from lack of techmeal leadership, and the chiefs of the 
Supreme Economic Council commenced to complain “ that by its whole- 
sale arrests of engineers, the GPU . . . was interfering with industrial 
progress ”. In the end none of the condemned engineers were actually 
executed, and even the terms of imprisonment were greatly reduced. 

“ That Russian engineers have engaged and are engaging in sabotage 
is never disputed. American specialists working in Russia have said so 
repeatedly in private and in print. Circumstantial evidence supports 
their contention. But this fact constitutes no warrant to arrest and con- 
demn an entire class, many of whose members are loval, devoted citizens.” ^ 


people shot withoul. trial as eaily as the autumn of 1920, uliilo between Mareli and 
April 1930 a ‘ tiial ’ of 45 persons, lasting 40 days, was eoiuluotccl in one of the Inigcst 
Kharkov theaties, which was crowded \nth spectators fioin all paits of Soviet Ukrainia. 
The most important of the prisoners was Efremov, a membei of the Ukiainian Academy 
of Sciences, and those who stood their trial with him were piofessors, vritcrs. doctois, 
schoolmasters, piicsts and so on The prisoners ueie charged with liaving foimed a 
‘ Society for the Liberation of Ukrainia which aimed at the forcible separation of the 
country from the Soviet Union They were all condemned to exile and impiLSonment, 
and the trial itself was used as a pretext for the complete sujiprcssion of the All-Ukrainian 
Academy of Science, to which soviet commissaries such as Schliehtei, Zatonsky and the 
like wore elected members in place of genuine Ukrainian seholaia. The autoeeiihalous 
Ukrainian Church was also liquidated, for it was supposed to be connected with ‘ The 
Society for tJie Libeiation of Ukrainia Ukramian literary pcnodirals, sueh as Tht‘ Red 
Road. Life and Rcvnhilioii, The Literary Xeu'S, The Lileiary Fair and otheis, wvic sup- 
pressed. Tile Slate Publishing Department of Ukrainia was abolished, and in its jilace a 
‘United Publishing Department of tikramia ’ was created, which was rompleteh under 
Moscow’s thumb " ( ‘ Ukrainia under Bolshevist Rule ”, by Isaac Mazepa, in Slarame 
Review, January 1934, p 337). 

' Le Proces du parti induatriel de Moscow, compte-rendu abrege, avee une pieface de 
Georges Valois (Pierre Dommique), Pans, 1931, 744 pp ; Reven Years in Soviet Russia, 
by Paul Scheffer (1932), pp. 342-344, Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis I’lschei 
(1932), p. 222 ; Acte d'aceusation presente an proces du parti Industrie!, par N. Krylenko, 
aveo preface de Marcel Cachin (Paris, 1930, 100 pp.) , Lettre aur, ouviirrs et paysans des 
pays capitahstes, par Maximo Gorki, avee preface de Marcel Cachin (Pans, 1930, 1 1 pp.) , 
Capital isine contre sociahsme le sens politique du proces de Moscoit, par L Madyai (Pans, 
1931, 65 pp ) , Portraits and Pamphlets, by Karl Radek, 193.5 

“ Machines and Men %n Russia, by Louis Fischer, 1932, chap, xv., “ Russian Tntelli- 
gentsia comes into its Own ”, pp. 210-231 ; see also Russia’s Iron Age, by W. H. Chamber- 
lin, 1935, pp. 162-164. 
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The Trial of the Menshevik Professors 

There was yet another elaborately staged and widely published trial 
in Mareli 1931, when fourteen profeasors and state officials (including 
Groinan of Gosplaii, who had insisted on much lower estimates of produc- 
tion in the First Five-Year Plan) were accused of ‘‘ counter-revolutionary ” 
activities in conspiracy with Mensheviks in the USSR, and their colleagues 
in foreign countries. Here, it may be suggested, the defendants really 
aimed at were the members of the Russian Social Democratic Party 
residing abroad, who continued to constitute the Russian Section of the 
Second International, and who, it was asserted by the prosecution, had 
taken part in inciting and subsidising various measures of " sabotage ” at 
the behest of committees, m Paris and London, representing the former 
proprietors of groat industrial enterprises m Russia.^ 


Slahn’s Pronouncement 

At this point we come to one of those sudden and dramatic changes of 
policy that make the story of the Soidet Government so bewildering to 
those who arc unable closely to follow the details. The period that we 
have described (1929-1931) was, writes a trustworthy American resident 
at Moscow, '■ the blackest in the history of the intelligentsia under the 
soviet regime. But 1931 marked a sharp change for the better. . . . 
To-day [1932] Russia’s intelligentsia is coming into its own. It breathes 
more freely. New rights and privileges are being accorded to it. The 
soviets are making its life more comfortable.” ® 

'Within a few months of the verdict and sentences of the great trial 
of Groinan and his associates, " the new polic)' was announced by Stalin 
in an historic speech on June 23, 1931. It was the Magna Charta, so to 
speak, of the soviet intelligentsia. Previously the orthodox Bolshevik, 

' See, for the official accounS of thjs trial. irlah/nu pioci'stlel'oii/aiiisa- 

tion mcncheiiste cnvtra-riinluliovnaire de Giommi, Chfr, 11 or. Nnulhanoo if autrei, pai N. 
Krylenko (Pans, 19.31, 98 pp.) ; also the issues of Iztesha and of Intnnal>imal Pipsi Coire- 
ponrirnce, between Pebruary and A]iril 1931. and the replies of the .Second International 
in The Moicow Trial and the Labour and Socialist Iniernalional (The Labour Party, London, 
1931, 48 pp ) ; also the pamplilet entitled Revelations sur un complot conlre le pouooir 
sovicliqnr, by G. Knzhanovsky, president of Gosplan (Pans, 1931, 72 pp.). 

An earlier prosecution of Social Revolutionaries, in 1922, had, it is believed, a similar 
motive. The accusation was, in effect, agamst the “ Second International ”, winch was 
supposed to be plotting an armed upi ising, to bo preceded or accompanied by assassmat ions 
of leading Bolsheviks Among the accused persons wore .Social Rovolufionary iiiemlicrs 
of the Russian .^cc tion of the Second International ; and eminent members of that body, 
includin': the Belgian cv-Ministci, Emile Vandcrvcldc, with Liebknecht and Roscnfeldt, 
tiasellcd to Jlosrow, in an endeavour to secure a fair trial. Their reception was not such 
as to impress the .Second Tntcrnalinnal with eonfidcncc m the judicial impaitiahty of 
the proceedings ; nor were these, it has been asserted, calculated to allay the feais of the 
intelligentsia in the RSFSR itself The twelve defendants were all sentenced to death, 
but the sentences were commuted to long terms of imprisonment (see The Twelve Con- 
demwd to Death, Berlin, 1922). 

’ Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis Fischer, 1932, p 22. 
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or at least the ordinary worker, might have imgained that the intelligentsia 
was a disease of which he would sooner or later be cured.” But Stalin 
declared that “ no ruling class has yet managed to get along without its 
own intellectuals ”, and the Soviet Union was no exception. The intelli- 
gentsia, Stalin submitted, must be helped. “ The problem is ”, he said, 
“ not to discourage these comrades ” The fact that many of the intel- 
lectuals were not Bolsheviks, Stalin declared, “ should not serve as a 
barrier to qmck promotion to leading positions ”. Even the old bourgeois 
specialists, inherited by Bolshevism from the tsarist regime, must receive 
better treatment. Therefore, Stalin urged, “ the Bolsheviks must pursue 
a policy of attracting it [the intelligentsia] to us, and of concerning our- 
selves with its welfare ”. There was to be “ no more persecution of 
engineers ”. “ Specialist baiting ”, Stalin asserted emphatically, “ has 
always been considered and continues to be a harmful and shameful 
manifestation.” Presently a government decree gave engineers and other 
technicians the same high status as manual workers m industry, in the 
way of rations of food and clothmg, the allocation of apartments and 
the privilege of admission to sanatoria and rest-houses. They were each 
to be entitled to an extra room for study at home. They were placed 
in a more favourable class of income-tax payers by which their tax per- 
centages were reduced. Their children were to be admitted to schools 
and colleges on the same terms as those of manual workers. 

“ A marked improvement ”, we arc authoritatively told, in the lot 
of Russia’s intelligentsia followed immediately. ... A large number of 
engineers were released from ]ail or recalled from exile, and few, if any, 
are [1932] being arrested . . . Non-Communist physicians and technical 
men have been promoted to high positions of trust. Many engineers arc 
being awarded the Order of Lenin, and other soviet distinctions. . . . 
Where previously the intellectual hesitated a hundred times before lifting 
his voice in complaint, he has now been endowed wdth new courage, and 
every government office lends him an attentive ear. Punishment for 
‘ production risks ’ is now frowned upon. This practice was the bane of 
the engineer’s life. Suppose a speciahst beheved that a certain district 
was petroliferous, and decided to sink a well in the hope of striking oil. 
If he failed to find it, he might easily have been accused of deliberate 
anti-government sabotage. The consequences, at times, were unpleasant. 
Now [1932] every state spokesman declares loudly that production risks 
are desirable and useful, and indispensable to industrial progress. The 
natural right of unfettered initiative has been returned to the engineer. 
In a recent speech, Nicolai Krylenlco, Commissar of Justice, endorsed the 
principle of equality between factory workers and engineers ; and told of 
a case in which he had dismissed, and then arrested aprovincial prosecuting 
attorney for taking legal action against several engineers without sufficient 
incriminatmg evidence. . . . Even more noteworthy as an indication of 
fair weather for the intelligentsia is an article in the official Moscow 
Izveslia by Arnold Soltz, a member of the pivotal central Control Com- 
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mittee, and one of the leading legal minds of the USSR. ‘ We are not 
accustomed to value the human being sufficiently Soltz declared. ‘ To 
withdraw men from important posts in industry and civil service by 
arresting and sentencing them without adequate justilication has caused 
the state tremendous loss Soltz conqilamed. He condemned the practice, 
and thereby implied a criticism of the authorities, who have deprived 
soviet institutions of thousands of indispensable employees by thrusting 
them into prisons on the slightest provocation, and keeping them there, in 
true Eastern fashion, until they could prove their innocence — not until 
the state could prove them guilty.” ^ 


Trial of the Aletro-Viclers Engineers 

It adds to the bewilderment of the student of soviet policy to find 
that, notwithstanding Stalin’s pronouncement of June 1931, and the 
manifest change of attitude that it produced, renewed outbursts of per- 
secution of the intelligentsia almost immediately recurred. 

We need do no more than record the dramatically staged criminal 
prosecution, in January 1933, of six British and ten Russian engineers, 
together with a Russian woman secretary, for alleged wrecking activities 
at power stations, accomapniod by conspiracy, espionage and bribery. 
This case became of world importance owing to its immediate consequences. 
The British Ambassador manifested at the outset a resentment, for which 
there was no diplomatic justification, at British engineers being even 
suspected of any criminal ofEence, let alone being prosecuted I He 
peremptorily demanded their immediate discharge without trial. What 
made matters more difficult was the very undiplomatic action of the 
British Government in publicly threatening to impose an embargo on all 
imports from the USSR, should any one or more of the British defendants 
be found guilty and sentenced by the Supreme Court of the USSR. After 
this public threat, as might have been foreseen, the Supreme Court found 
the evidence of guilt, supported as it was by manifold confessions, con- 
vincing in sixteen out of the seventeen cases. One of the British defendants 
was acquitted. Three others, though found guilty, were sentenced only 
to immediate expulsion from the USSR for a period of five years, whilst 
the other two, who had elaborately confessed their own and their com- 
rades’ guilt, were condemned respectively to two and three years of 
imprisonment. The British Government, without even waiting to consider 
the verbatim stenographic reports of the evidence that were promptly pub- 
lished, imposed the embargo which had been so precipitously threatened, 
and by which — followed as it was by a counter-embargo on the other 
side — practically all trade between the two countries was stopped. The 
pecuniary loss thus caused to individual British manufacturers and ship- 
owners was at least comparable with the inconvenience inflicted on the 

Mcehmves wnd Men %n Russia, by Louis Fischer, 1032, pp. 228-229 ; see on this 
Red Virtue, by Ella Winter, 1933, p. 70. 
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Soviet Government. This irrational outcome of regular judicial pro- 
ceedings, taken in proper form before the highest tribunal of an independent 
sovereign state, was endured for over two months. At last, when the 
Soviet Commissar of Foreign Affairs (Litvinov) visited London to attend 
the World Economic Conference, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(Sir John Simon) deigned to approach him verbally with a view to a 
settlement. The blessed word was immediately found in “ simultaneity ” . 
It was agreed that the withdrawal of the two embargoes, and the release 
of the two prisoners, should take place at the same moment of time. 
Thus honour was saved, and an unfortunate international incident was, 
after substantial economic loss to both sides, at length closedA 


Murder of Kirov 

Unfortunately the prosecution of the British and Russian engineers 
in 1933 did not stand alone. The very next year witnessed the assassina- 
tion at Leningrad, by a dismissed employee (Nikolayev), of one of the 
principal members of the Soviet Government (Kirov, an old revolutionary, 
a member of the Pobtbureau, and secretary of the Leningrad Committee 
of the Party). This vindictive murder was immediately made the occa- 
sion of drastic reprisals. In Moscow and Leningrad, Kiev and Minsk, 
some two hundred Russians, including intellectuals suspected of counter- 
revolutionary activities, with which the murder of Kirov was alleged to 
be coniiooted. were promptl}'’ and privately tried by “ Military Com- 
missions ■’ of the Supreme Court of the USSR. These summary trials 
were held in secret, exactly as they would have been by the Ogpii, without 
the defendants being allowed either legal assistance or opportunity of 
collecting witnesses 111 their defence. The trials ended in more than a 
liiiiidred of the prisoners being sentenced to death ; and, as the usual 
privilege of making an appeal for clemency had been expressly abrogated 
in advance, the condemned men were, it was announced, instantly shot. 
The proceedings were taken, by order of the Soviet Government itself, 
by the newly formed Commissariat of Internal Affairs (Narkomvnutdel), 
in which, as we shall presently relate,® the Ogpu had been merged. The 
same authority seems to have been responsible for the secrecy maintained 
as to the evidence ; for the reason, it is alleged, that it implicated one or 

1 These proceedings Mere, for weeks, the talk of every legation and every Vorcign 
Office, and received an immense press publicity all over the world The Soviet Govern- 
ment immediately issued in English as well as m Russian a verbatim report of the eight 
days' trial, exceeding a thousand pages, m three volumes (T/ie Case of [eighteen defendants] 
charged with Wieching Acliiiities in the Soviet Union, etc. Moscow State Law Publishing 
House, 1933). The British Government published despatches, etc , as Cmd. 4286 and 
4290 of 1933. 

The principal defendant published a book entitled Moscow, 1011-1933, b}' Allan Ufonk- 
housc (1933, 348 pp ) Other books are The Moscow T> lal, by A J. Cummings, 1933, 387 
pp., and The Problem of the Moscow Trial, by 6. W. Keeton, 1933, 143 pp See also 
World Revolution and the USSR, by Michael T. Floriusky, 1933, pp. 248-250, 253-254 ; 
and “ The Trial of the Engmeers at Moscow ”, by W. R. Riddell, in American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal for December 1933. “ Pp. 487-488. 

B 
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other foreign government, with whom it was not desired to break off 
friendly relations. For half a dozen other persons, being old Bolsheviks, 
who were arrested for supposed complicity in what was alleged to have 
been .t widespread conspiracy of the adherents of the Trotsky faction, 
including Zinoviev and Kamenev, with Salutzki, Yevdokimov, Savarov 
and Vardin, a different fate was reserved. At first it was admitted that 
the evidence against them was insufficient, and thej' were not brought to 
trial, but remained in charge of the Commissariat of Internal Affairs, for 
administrative exile to distant parts of the USSR. Presently, however, 
it was announced that further incriminating evidence had been found in 
the papers and confessions of the other defendants ; and these prominent 
members of the Communist Party were brought to trial. They were all 
found guilt}’, but in view of their services immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, and their personal acquaintance with Lenin, they were sentenced 
only to long terms of imprisonment. 

We are unable to interpret the proceedings of the Soviet Government 
in this case. The proceedings against the British engineers and their 
Russian colleagues iii 1933 seems to have been initiated by the Ogpu 
without prior consultation either of the Sovnarkom or of the Politbureau. 
Thej' may be plausibly ascribed to the Ogpu being “ out of step ’’ with 
the Soviet Government, and possibly to a self-willed attempt of an organ 
threatened with new forms of control, to assert its independence. But the 
proceedings so precipitately instituted in December 1934, after the murder 
of Kirov, were initiated by the Soviet Government itself. The i lidictments 
against the several batches of defendants appear to have contained, under 
the common designation of counter-revolutionary activitiifes, various 
different charges. A considerable proportion of the defendanlfs, who had 
been arrested before the murder of Kirov, and had been under elxamuiation 
for several months, seem to have been guilty of entering^ After 
illegally, and in possession of arms intended for no lawful found 
ordinarily resident in the USSR, were accused of conspiracy, 

Latvian consul at Leningrad was said to have been jfgu^auf a 

terrorist assassinations, of which that of Kirov was to be 
The inclusion in the list of such impenitent opponents of St^ 
as Zinoviev and Kamenev, and the combination of perse ^ 
illegal entry with those charged with conspiracy to murder‘d . , , 
open to misconstruction.^ 

It is one of the penalties of the secrecy to which the Soviets Governmeni 

^ Tlie indictment of tlio defendants arrested at Leningrad, ■where the Imurdcr of Kiroi 
IS alleged to have been conceited, mil be found in full in Internattonal Pres s Con etpondenct 
for January 5, 1935. The same paper contains the statement that '• the it'oToinlier issue ’ 
of Za Jiossiyii, the IVhito Guard nouspaper of Belgrade [vliicli stj-hj^s itself Tlie Orgar 
of the Ccnlial Adraiiiislration of the Russian Katioiialist Organisation^ . . . delibciatelj 
called for the ‘ removal " of Ku'ov in Leningrad ”, as well as of Kag anovich in jMoscow, 
ob-erving of Stalin that he was too well guarded ; a specific incitemelnt to murder u hich 
Is saiil to have been repeated in other journals of the emigres. Louis Rischer, wliose able 
articles m The Nation (New York) of May 8 and 15, 1935, afford the best analysis no liavo 
seen, declared that he had himself read this specific incitement to the assassmation 
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is addicted in such matters, that the world at large inevitably puts a bad 
construction on everything. The arrest and summary execution, after a 
single murder, of a whole multitude of persons of diverse antecedents and 
conditions, spread over a wide area, and explained on different grounds, 
could not but excite adverse comment.^ Even if it was justified by 
evidences of criminal conspiracy of which the public had no ojiportunity 
of judging, it had the appearance both of revenge and of a determination 
to take the opportunity of removing from the scene all the surviving 
opponents of the government’s present policy. It was widely interpreted 
as a deliberate manifestation of terrorism. Wo are concerned with it 
hero only in its efiect upon the intelligentsia as a class. To tliem it 
seemed making an excuse for a revival of the persecution winch Stalin 
had sought to bring to an end by his pronouncement of June 1931. This, 
however, proved not to be the case. In Jul)’ IQSI, Vyshinsky, as Deputy 
State Prosecutor, even issued an order to local prosecutors to cease 
making engineers and directors scapegoats for administrative failures. 
He strongly deprecated indiscriminate prosecutions. He stated that he 
had lately had to quash a large number of sentences wrongly pronounced 
by Siberian courts. He definitely forbade any further arrests of this kind. 


T/ie Liquidation of the KxIal'S 

The persecution of the intelligentsia between 1928 and 1934 was con- 
temporaneous with an entirely separate and no less ruthless decision of 

1 Ono manifestation of the popular condemnation of these pioccedmgs (as reported in 
the press) w us a deputation of protest to the Soviet Ambassador m hondon bj’ the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress and the Executive t'ominitfce of the Laboui Party. 
(It IS not easj- to imagine what tho Biitish Ambassadoi nt Moscow would have said to a 
depulatjon from the All-Union Conned of Trade Unions, coininc to protest against the 
trial and sentence by a British Court of Justice, of Englishmen convicted of high treason 
.and conspiracy to murder ') Tho Soviet Ambassador (Ivan Maiskv), whilst oxpiossing his 
surpiise at the unusual step, received the deputation with scrupulous politeness, and even 
supplied an explanation of tho judgments of tho Supreme Court. He said that the con- 
demned men “ had been found guilty of preparing and carrying out terrorist acts The 
majority of them came from abroad and on them were found bombs, grenades, revolvers 
and other weapons In Court they openly declared themselves encinie,s of tho Soviet 
Union, and also admitted tho crimes which thov were eliniged with In ordinal v circum- 
stances ". Mi Maiskj' went on, “ the persons arrested picvious to the minder of Kirov 
would jirobably be tiled at different times, and be sulijccted to appropriate jiiinishmoiits. 
Tho assassination of Kirov, however, lias called foith the necessity of stienglheniiig the 
means of combating terrorism, and in connection ivith thoso ciroiiraatances the Soviet 
aiithonties found it imperative to expedite tho investigation of all pending terrorist cases, 
as -n’cll us the tiials in Court,” Alter a reference to the assassinations of the King of 
Yugoslavia and the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the action taken by the Le.ague 
of Nations, Mr. Maisky pointed out that “ it 13 universally known that the White Guaid 
terrorists cnj 03 ' generous hospitality m certain European coiintiies. where thev openly 
incite tile committing of terroristic acts against the representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and arc engaged in preparing such acts. Notwithstanding the fact tliat in the 
oountrics adjacent to tho USSR the strictest regime of passport and police control exists, 
the White Guard terrorists cross unhindered from those countries into tho USvSl!, with 
the obj'cct of fulfilling their terrorist designs. Such a situation ought to have aroused the 
indignation of all honest people ” (Reports m The Times, Manchester Guardian and other 
British newspapers of January 3, 1935). 
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policy in the “ liquidation of the kulaks as a class We have already 
described ^ hew the Communist Party wrestled with the problem of the 
shortage of foodstuffs, and we shall refer to it again in the chapter entitled 
“■ Plaimod Proiluction for Community Consumption Here wo need 
only recall how, unlike the procedure of a dictatorship, the intellectual 
wrestling with the problem lasted for a couple of years ; how it took the 
form of a long-drawn struggle m endless meetings and debates, rival 
pamphleteering and newspaper controversy ; how it produced the most 
acute cleavage in the ranks of the Communist Party that had occurred m 
all its decade of governmental experience ; and how, at last, after inter- 
minable parleyings 111 committee among the warring factions, a decision 
was arrived at, against which a minority intrigued and rebelled m such a 
way and to such an extent as to lead at last to the expulsion and exile of 
some of the most prominent personalities among the “ Old Pevolu- 
tionarics The new policy thus adopted amounted to notliing less 
than a second agrarian revolution, even greater 111 magnitude than that 
of 1917-1918. The innumerable scattered strips and tiny holdings 
throughout tlie USSR were to be summarily amalgamated into several 
hundred thousand large farms, on which agi'iculture could be effectively 
mechanised. Only in this way, it was finally concluded, could the aggre- 
gate production of foodstuffs be sufficiently increased, within the ensuing 
decade, to meet the requirements of the growing population ; to rescue 
from inevitable poverty the mass of the peasants unable to produce oven 
enough for their own families ; and to build up a gram reserve adequate 
to provide against the periodical failure of crops, whilst meeting the needs 
of defence against the over-possible foreign invasion 

This momentous Party decision — perhaps the most important since 
that of 1918 in favour of accepting the terms of peace dictated by the 
German Army — committed the Soviet Government, in addition to all its 
other work, to a task of colossal magnitude and difficulty. Here w^e are 
concerned only with the fact that it incidentally involved the ‘ ‘ liquida tion ’ ’ 
of the last remaining sector of individual capitalists. Among the twenty- 
five million peasant families there were, as we liave elsewhere described, 
three recognised grades, the poor (bedmaki), the middle (seredniaki) and 
the relatively well-to-do (kulaki). Of these it was assumed that the first 
could easily be persuaded to unite in the kolkhosi that w'ould offer them 
prospects of larger shares than their tiny holdings had ever yielded. The 
second grade could, it was supposed, for the most part, be won over by 
demonstration of the success of the kolkhosi. But it was foreseen that 
an uncertain proportion of these middle peasants, including both the more 
energetic and ambitious, and the more obstinate and prejudiced, would 
prove entirely recalcitrant. Finally, the relatively ivell-to-do peasant, 
who had managed to enlarge his holding by renting land, often joimng 
with lirs farming a little trading and a persistent money-lending ; and 

* Chapter III. in Part I., Section II., “ The Collective Farm ”. 

- Chapter VIII. in Part II. "Planned Production for Community Consumption 
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who had developed his cultivation with the aid of the agricultural coopera- 
tive societies, by himself acquiring a greater knowledge and through the 
employment of low-paid wage labour — ^in short, the much-hated kulak — 
would have to bo “ liquidated as a class It can be inferred that it 
was actually expected that to carry to completion this new agrarian 
revolution would involve the summary ejection, from their relatively 
successful holdings, of something like a million families.^ Strong must 
have been the faith and resolute the 'will of the men who, in the interest 
of what seemed to them the public good, could take so momentous a 
decision. 

It must be reeogmsed that this liquidation of the individual capitalist 
in agriculture had necessarily to be faced if the required increase of output 
w'as to be obtained. To allow of a mechanisation of all the agiicultiiral 
processes, it was indispensable, not only that the scattered stiips and tiny 
holdings should be merged, but also that no separate holdings slioiild be 
allowed to obstruct the wide area of each collective farm. It was, it is 
true, not necessary 111 Russia, as it had been in the analogosus tatutory 
enclosure of commons in the England of 1760-1820, to deal always with 
whole parishes or manors. But at least each collective farm needed a 
clear run of hundreds of acres, an area which might be irrespective of 
village or district boundaries, but which inevitably involved the foreible 
removal of any holder who refused (or was not allowed to) merge his 
little farm in the new kolklios. It was, we may say, not 011 this point 
that the serious cleavage of opinion in the Communist Party had arisen. 
None of the factions wished to show any mercy to the universally hated 
kulak 

It is haid for the Englishman of the present day to appreciate the 
abhorrence and hatied felt by the Russian for the kulak To-day, 111 his 
“ liquidation ”, he may seem only the exceptionally thrifty and energetic 
peasant, who had raised himself by his virtues out of the destitution of 
the thriftless and incapable mass But all students of Russian rural life 
have, for the past half-century or more, stigmatised the kulak as a terrible 
oppressor of liis poorer neighbours. Stepniak, in 1895, gave an appalling 
description of the effects upon his neighbours of the kulak’s inveterate 
usury, and his virtual enslavement of the landless peasant “ The 
distinctive characteristic of this class ”, Stepniak declared, “ is the hard, 
unflinching cruelty of a thoroughly uneducated man who has made his 

1 The numerical strength of the kulaks was considerable Stepniak. in 1895, observed 
that “ Every village commune has alwa3's three or four regular kulaks, as also some half- 
dozen smaller fry of the same kidney . . They want neither skill nor industry , only 
pioinptitudc to turn to their own profit the needs, the soiiows, the sufferings and the 
misfortunes of others” (27ie Russian Peasanhy, by Stepniak, 1895; English edition, 
1905, p 51-). 

This piopoition, in some seventy thousand villages, corresponds approximately with 
Stalin’s estimate in November 1928 that “ It has been proved that the kulaks amount to 
about 5 per cent ” (Leninism, by Josef Stalin, 1933, vol. 11. p. 164). It was this whole 
class, possibly numbering a million households, that the Soviet Government in 1928 was 
instiucted to ” liquidate ” vvithm five years. 
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wa}" from poverty to wealth, and has come to consider money-making, 
by whatever means, <13 tlic only pursuit to which a rational being should 
devoie Inmself ' ‘"The kulak”, wrote an able German observer in 
190‘1 “ " i> a veiy luleieatinsi fiuure m rural Rus&ia . . . There is no 
doubt tli.it til'' methods used liy this usurer and oppressor in the pi'asant's 
blouse lia\'e not been of the cleanest . . . The conspicuous position he 
now occupii's came about dining the last twenty or thirty years. . . . The 
‘ village eater ’ . .is the natural product of a vicious system. . . . 
Utilising tlie unpropitioiis condition of their fellow members of the com- 
mune [they] made one after another their debtors, next their hired 
labourers, and appropriated for their own individual use the land shares 
of these economical weaklings ” Dr. Dillon, whose testimony is of 
ummpeachable authority, declared in 1918 that ” this type of man was 
commonly termed a kulak, or fist, to .sttnbolise his utter callousness to 
pity or rutli. .li«/ of nil the Intinan monsters I have ever met tn my Irnrels. 
I cnniioi recall any so niahynanl and odious ns the Russian Ivlal;. In the 
revolutionary liorrors of 1905 and 1917 he was the ruling spirit — a fiend 
incarnate." ^ ilany illustrative examples of relentless economic oppres- 
sion by kulaks may be gathered from Russian sources.* Yet the kulaks 
as a class may be said to have done no more than would have been con- 
sidered ■■ sound business ’’ by the individualist economists of ^'lctorlan 
England , namely, habitually to take advantage of the economic weak- 
ness of tlio-'O with whom they made their bargains ; always to buy 111 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest market ; paying the lowest wage at 
which they could hire the services of those who begged for employment ; 
and extracting the utmost usury from those who voluntarily accepted 
their loans. 

But whether the succes.sful peasant was a good or a bad member of 
rural society, the Communist Party was determined that the USSR should 
not follow the example of France in permanently establishing a class of 
peasant proprietors. The experience of the preceding seven years, during 
which only one or two per cent of the peasants in the whole USSR had 
voluntarily joined the various kolkhosi, 111 spite of these having been 
expressly favoured in gr.ints of credit and remissions of taxation, showed 
that a much more determined effort was required. Within the first year 
after Stalin's enunciation of the new pohey, the second agrarian revolution 
was already in full swing, with summary expulsion from house and home 
of those objectors whose holdings stood in the way ; coupled with con- 
fiscation of their property, and forcible removal of themselves and families 
to new localities. At the same time, taxation was differentiated in such a 
way as severely to penalise the individual peasant holding, even when it 


' The J<ii-,inn Peasantry, by Stopmak, 1895 (Bnglish edition, 1905, p. 35). 

“ Hv'.'.in, liir Slrcnglh and her Weulneas, by Wolf von Schierband, 1904, p. 120. 

“ The Vihjise of Russia, by E .1. Dillon, 1918, p. 67. 

‘ iSpc foi in..tanco the convincing htory of a woman peasant in the pamphlet Collective 
Fann Tiud, bj Eudoxia Pazukhina (Moscow, 1930). 
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did not stand in the way of a kolkhos, merely in order to convince its 
owner that his position would soon became unendurable. 

At first the new agrarian revolution went ahead at a rate surpa-ssing 
all expectation. The First Five-Year Plan liad provided for the amal- 
gamation, each year, of 20 per cent of the peasant lioldings But v itliiii a 
year no less than 55 per cent of them had merged their hold ings in collective 
farms. There were nothing like enough tractors and other agricultural 
machines ready for such a rapid development, and great discontent arose. 
The Central Executive Committee (TSIK) reported that something must 
be done to allay the unrest ; and the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party instructediStalin to deliver the speed) which was circulated over all 
the USSR under the title “ Dizzy with Success In this he sharply 
rebuked the local committees and officials for their exo'ss of zeal. He 
insisted that joining a collective farm was to be an entirely voluntary 
decision of each individual peasant ; and that, far from depriving such 
voluntary recruits of the advantage of the property that they brought in, 
the kolkhos authorities ought to allow a reasonable equivalent for this 
addition to the common stock. He declared that any member who 
wished to withdraw must be allowed to do so upon reasonable terms. 
The result was that the aggregate membership of tlie kolkhosi at once fell 
off by nearly one-half. Collectivisation thereafter proceeded with less 
precipitancy and more discretion. But it continued without a break 
until, by the end of 1933, about G5 per cent of tlie peasant holdings had 
become merged in over two hundred thousand colleetivo farms, which 
yielded more than three-quarters of the aggri'g.ite harvest of the whole 
USSR for the year. In those provinces in wli icli the forma 1 ion of kolkhosi 
had been specially pushed forward, comprising nearly the whole of the 
area on which more wheat is normally produced than is Tei|uircd for local 
consumption, it could be reported, at the end of 1 933, that the liquidation 
of tlie kulak had been substantially completed. 

It IS, we think, to be regretted that no statistics are accessible, and not 
even a descriptive report has been published, as to the manner in winch 
this enforced dmspora of probably some hundreds of thousands of persons 
was effected. We can form no estimate of the numlier of cases 111 which 
practically the whole property of these families was confiscated, or was 
simply taken over by the kolkhosi, which, as kulaks, they were not allowed 
to join, or membership in which they stubbornly refused We can form 
no idea as to how many of them could accurately be described as kulaks, 
or persons guilty of economic oppression of tlicir less successful neighbours ; 
and how many were merely obstinate individualists who, whether or not 
their separate cultivation of their little holdings had been successful, 
resolutely declined to merge these m the collective fai'ms. We do not 
know to what extent or by what means their cases were investigated, 
before they were forcibly ejected from their homes. We have been 
unable to learn how many of these peasants were removed to jnison, or 
(as is specifically alleged) deported to the lumber camps in the northern 
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forest areas, or employed on public works of railway or canal construction, 
or taken on as labourers at such gigantic industrial enterprises perpetually 
hungry for men as 3Iagnitogorsk or Chclj'^abmsk, or sent to the Donets 
Basin to work in the coal-mines, which have been equally sulTering from 
shortage of labour force. Nor is there any account known to us of the 
conditions under which these hundreds of tliousands of men, women and 
children have had to live in this process of arbitrary removal and resettle- 
ment, nor any estimate of the mortality involved in their displacement. 
So far as we are aware the Soviet Government has not deigned to reply 
to the numerous denunciations of the cruelty on a gigantic scale alleged 
to have been perpetrated by its agents , nor published’ any explanatory 
account of its proceedings m this summary liquidation ” of so large a 
proportion of its citizens. In fact, almost the only thing publicly known 
is that travellers throughout the southern parts of the USSR have, during 
the past few years, repeatedly witnessed m the railway stations groups of 
weary and disconsolate men, women and children, with no more belongings 
than they could carrjq being shepherded by armed guards into trains 
carrying them to unknown destinations. The sum of human suffering 
involved is beyond all computation.^ 

The procedure on which the kidaks were got rid of was peculiar 
Decrees of the USSR Sovnarkom declared that the kulaks as a class were 
to be liquidated Up and down the country the batraks and bedniaks, 
the landless and the poor peasants, with such of the seredniaks (the middle 
peasants) as chose to attend, held village meetings, and voted that such 
and such peasants of their village were kulaks, and were to be dispos.sosscd. 
We have already quoted the testimony of the American journalist long 
resident in the USSR as to the seriousness and sense of respoiusibility 
with which the meetings that she attended came to their decisions, and 
as to the belated attempts made by higher authorities to moderate the 

1 A competent observer writes in 1933 . ■’ Two successful liarclwoiking peasants who 
were certainly not kulaks, and both of whom I knew, had been taken from their houses 
at two o’clock m the morning and deported to an unknown compulsory labour district 
without anj charge being made against them. Tlicir land had liccn confaseated and their 
families had been left destitute. . . The majonty of his village was colleetii iscd, but 
the collective-farm organisation had refused to include linn Ho had been a iiioio jiro- 
sperous peasant and had employed agricidtural labour, tbereforc ho w-as disfranchised 
and not allow ed to take part in the collective farm. ‘ So you see, I am a deportee like you 
are ’ (this was tho day after the Moscow Trial concluded), ‘ but ’, ho continued, ‘ there is 
a difference — you go home to order and plenty . for us our only w ay out is closing tho 
window and opening the stove ; in that way one goes out without the pains of death by 
starvation ’ ’’ (J/o6Coie, J911-1033, by Allan Monkhouse, 1933, pp. 219-220) 

The same observer describes tho kulaks at Chelyabinsk in January 1932 . “ I paid a 
visit to the special station whore agents were taking on worker.s for Magnitostioi . . 
The vi'ijorily of these vjiforlunnle worl-seeters irere kulaks u'ho had been depured of their 
land and thnr property, and had been erpelled from their iillaye^ In many cases their 
familic-' acfompanicd them Their plight reminded me of the I’olish lefiigees in Moscow 
in 191.5 Ttie older ones were obviously too terrified to talk, and would say very little of 
their feelings and their experiences. Two children came to ask for assistance . . . and t 
heard a pitiful tale of destroyed village life, broken homes and the search for employment, 
which liad bei ome the lot of these peasants ” {Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouse, 
1933, p 199) 
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liarsli judgments that were come to.^ As to how the decisions were put 
in operation we have no record and no direet testimony. But we venture 
to transcribe a passage from a recently published work of fiction by a 
writer who was an eye-witness of much that he describes We do not 
give tins as evidence. But, even if not to be relied on for details, the 
novel certainly expresses the spirit with which the expropriation was 
earned out : 

“ Timothy, stately and handsome like his mother, rose from his place. 
He wiped his red lips beneath the downy youthful moustache on a cloth, 
screwed up his insolent, bulging eyes, and, with the ease and assurance 
of the best concertina-player in the village and the favourite of the girls, 
said with a wave of his hand : ‘ Come in, take a seat, respected authorities.’ 

“ ‘ We have no time to sit down,’ said Andrei, drawing a sheet of 
paper out of the bundle he held. ‘ Citizen Frol Damaskov, the meeting 
of poor peasantry has decided to eject you from your house and confiscate 
all your property and stock. So finish your dinner and vacate the house. 
We’ll draw up a list of the property at once.’ 

“ ‘ Why so ? ’ 

“ Frol put down his spoon and rose. 

“ ‘ We are destroying you as a class,’ Demka Ushakov explained to him. 

“ Frol went out of the room, his leather-soled felt boots creaking, and 
came back with a paper. 

‘ Here’s my certificate. You signed it yourself, Razmetnov.’ 

“ ‘ What certificate ? ’ 

“ ‘ To show that I gave up all the grain consignment.’ 

“ ' This has nothing to do with gram.’ 

'■ ‘ What do you want to send me out of my house for and confiscate 
m3’ goods ’ 

“ ‘ The poor peasants have passed a decision, I told you.’ 

“ ‘ There’s no such law ! ’ screamed out Timoth}’. ‘ It’s robbery ! I 
shall go straight to the District Executive Committee, papa. Where's 
the saddle ^ ’ 

“ ‘ If 5’’ou want to go to the Executive Committee, you can walk 
there ! I won’t give you a horse,’ said Andrei, sitting on the edge of the 
table and taking out pencil and paper. 

“ Frol’s torn nostril went blue and his head began to shake. Suddenly 
he collapsed where he stood, moving with dif&culty his swollen, blackened 
tongue. 

“ ‘ Sons of bitches, sons of bitches, robbers, cut-throats ! ’ 

“ ‘ Papa, get up for Christ’s sake,’ wept the girl, tugging at her father’s 
arm-pits. 

“ Frol recovered, rose, lay down on the bench and simply listened 
while Demka Ushakov and tall, shy Mikhail Ignatenok dictated to 
Razmetnov : 

‘ Dictatorahip and Democracy, by A. L. Stiong, 1934, p. 267. 
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“ ‘ One iron bedstead with white knobs, one eiderdown, three pillows.’ 

“■ ‘ Two wooden beds.’ 

“ ‘ A cupboard full of crockery. Am I to tell you all the crockery 1 
To hell witli it.’ 

“ ‘ Twelve chairs, one long seat with a back to it.’ 

“ ‘ A triple concertina.’ 

“ ‘ I'm not going to give away my concertina ! ’ 

“ Timothy tore it away from Demka. ‘ Leave it alone, squint-eye, 
or I’ll break your nose for you.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll punch you so }-our mother won't be able to wash it off. . .’ 

'■ ‘ Comrade ZakharenlvO, District Representative of the GPU, I here- 
with hand over to you the kulak, Borodin, Tit Konstantinovich, as a 
counter-revolutionary and treacherous element. 'While making an 
inventory of his property, he officially made an attack on Comrade Davidov, 
one of the 25,000 mobilised workers, and managed to hit him on the head 
twice with an iron bar. 

'■ ‘ In addition to this I certify that I saw in Borodin’s possession a 
rifle, Russian type, which, owing to circumstances not under my control, 
I was unable to obtain, being on a hillock and fearing bloodshed, and 
which he managed to throw away without us seeing. When found, it 
will be handed to you as material evidence. 

“ ‘ M. Nagulnov, Secretary of the Gremyachy Nucleus of the All- 
Russian Communist Party (B), Holder of the Order of the Red Banner.’ 

*■ They placed Tit in the shed. He asked for a drink and called Nagiil- 
nov to him The latter only shouted from the porch : 

“ ‘ AVhat do you want ^ ’ 

“ ‘ Makar ' Remember ' ’ cried Tit, waving his bound hands like a 
drunkard. ' Remember ! Our paths will cross again > You have 
trampled me under, but afterwards it will be I who will do the trampling. 
I shall kill you ! This is the grave of our friendship.’ 

‘ Off with you, counter-revolutionary swine ! ’ shouted Nagulnov.” ^ 

How many kulaks were summarily expropriated in this way, stripped 
of all their possessions, and turned out of the villages, we cannot say. 
But this was not the only cause of their “ liquidation ”. In 1931 and 
1932, concurrently with the widespread partial failure of the harvest 
that wo have described, many peasants, both members of the new kolkhosi 
and non-members, obstinately refused to cultivate their holdings ; limited 
their sowing to a small proportion of their land which they thought would 
yield a crop large enough for their own maintenance ; wholly neglected 
the weeding, and when the grain ripened limited their reaping to the 
minimum that they required, and left the rest of the harvest to rot on the 
ground. The result was that, when the drought interfered with their 

^ Thf Soil Upturned, by M. Sholokhov (Moscow, 1934), chap. vii. pp. 71-73, 80-81 , 
albo pubh'^iicd in London, 1935* 
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estimates of yield, many peasants in the Ukraine and in the North Caucasus 
found that they had nothing to live on during the winter and spring. 
The Soviet Government, after remitting taxes, and in some cases bunging 
grain to the starving, decided that it was impolitic to feed these recal- 
citrants in tlie holdings wliicli they had refused to cultivate. They were 
deported, either as individual families or, in some cases in the North 
Caucasus, as whole villages, to places in which they could be saved from 
starvation by being employed, as on “ rehef works ”, at bare subsistence 
wages. Tens of thousands of the men were put to work on the construc- 
tion of the White Sea canal. Others were sent to swell the labour force 
bmlding the new cities of Chelyabmsk and Magnitogorsk. How many 
hundreds of thousands of families were thus, between 1930 and 1934, 
forcibly torn from their holdings, losing all that they possessed, we are 
unable even to estimate. 

We have no wish to minimise, still less to seek to justify, tins ruthless 
expropriation and removal of the occupiers and cultivators who were 
stigmatised as kulaks, any more than we do the equally ruthless expulsion, 
little over a century ago, of the crofters from so much of the Scottish 
Highlands, or the economic ruin of so many small-holders that accom- 
panied the statutory enclosure of the English commons. The policy of 
compulsorily substituting sheep-runs and large farms for tiny lioldings may 
have been economically sound in the one case as in the other. The Soviet 
Government may well have been right in concluding that only by a wide- 
spread amalgamation of the independent peasant holdings could any 
general mechanisation of agriculture be made practicable : and that only 
by such mechanisation could the aggregate production of foodstuffs be 
made equal to the nation’s requirements. In fact, the partial failure of 
crops in 1931 and 1932 (though, as we have already explained,^ far 
removed from anything to be properly called a famine) brought many 
thousands of small peasants witlun reach of actual starvation , and it 
may well have seemed that, in these cases at any rate, nothing but removal 
could save them from death at the next fiiiliire of crops, or even before 
the nexi/ harvest. It is, indeed, not so much the policy of remov.il that 
IS open to criticism, as the maimer in which it appears to have been 
carried out, and the unsatisfactory conditions of life into which the 
victims seem to have been, without judicial trial or any effective investiga- 
tion, arbitrarily deported.* 

' Chapter ITT Section IT. in Part I., “ The Collective Farm ”. 

“ TVe have been told of a group of deported kulaks havins; been, under very comfort- 
less conditions, employed a', labourers on the Tuiksib railway construction woiks On 
the completion of their particular task, tlio engineer in < hai gc is icporlcd t o hayc suggested 
that the whole group should bo assigned an adequate amount of vacant land, and set ii]) 
as a kolkhos by themselves, uhere they could utilise their .igueiiltiiial skill in doing all 
the work of cultivation, without omplojing any wage labour IVe do not know whether 
such a suggestion has anywhere been acted upon. Bonietliing of the sort may have been 
effected by a colonisation and settlement plan ”, under a special All-Union Settlement 
Commission, promulgated in August 1933. It had been experimentally jiiit in operation 
in 1932, 111 connection with the deportation of whole villages of Cossacks from the North 
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The Activities of the Tcheka and the Ogpu 

Notwithstanding the immense and long-continued sufferings which 
V, ere the ineideuts of War Communism, the civil wars, the famine of 1921, 
and the In^iiidation first of the Nepmen and then of the kulaks, it is, we 
suggest, impossible to avoid the conclusion that, during the whole period 
from 1917 to 1935, the Soviet Government has received the support, not 
only of the couple of millions of members of the Communist Party, but 
also of the bulk of the workmen of the towns and the mining districts ; 
of those employed in the transport services , of the hundreds of thousands 
enrolled m tlie lied Army, and, although with many exceptions, even of 
the hosth of peas.inth throughout the greater part of the vast area of the 
USSlid We ha^e alreadj- described the ubiquitous political education 
and propaganda by which the Communist Party has won and maintained 
its unquestioned leadership Here we have to notice the effective use 
made, duimg the whole period of the liquidation of the landlord and the 
capitalist, and of so many of their intellectual supporters, of widespread 
repression, and drastic punishment of every “ counter-revolutionaiy ” 
activity. The main instrument of this “ terrorism ’’has been an extensive 
organisation of the nature of a secret police, known successively as the 
Tcheka and tlie Ogpu, and in 1934, as we have mentioned, merged in the 
new Commis&ariat of Internal Affairs {Narkomvnutdel). 

Terrorism by a secret police force is, of course, in Russia, no new thing. 
Like so much else, it may be traced to Peter the Great, if not to Ivan the 
Terrible. But its effective organisation may be said to date from the 
formation of the corps of gendarmerie, soon after the revolt of the Deka- 
brists in 1825, subject to the notorious Third Section ” of the court 
chancery under Nicholas the First. Notwithstanding various so- 
called reforms, the organisation continued substantially unchanged m 
scope and method, under the name of the Okhrana, down to the levolution 
of Februarv 1917, when for a lew months it disappeared in the loosening 
of all governmental authority. Kerensky, however, soon found the need 
for some such national force of political police, and was taking stops to 
resuscitate the Okhrana, wlicn the October revolution swept linn and his 

Caucasus The new colonies are in suitable agnculiural districts in the southern part of 
Siberia {sco T?ir Times, August 31, 1933). 

^ The Bolshe\ik majoiity ’was not only most conspicuous, hut also has been most 
continuously effect nc. in and about Leningrad and Moscow. But even in 1917, the Bol- 
sheviks commanded a majority of votes throughout Russia proper A competent observer 
report'* that ‘ theic is no doubt that, in Central Russia, the majority of the population 
welcomed the Revolution I was amazed to discover, from a ^tudy of the stati-stics of the 
election** foi the Con'«titucnl As^emldy, taken on an orthodox democratic ba**!®*, that the 
BoNbfMlvs Ind polled a dear .V> per cent of all the votes cast in Northern and Central 
Ru^-ia. irifluding Moscow. Petrograd and the North-Western and West-(Viitial area^ 
Tliey ^u‘ie uui\oted in the iicher outlymg parts of Russia, the Ukraine, the South, the 
Cauca"!!". am \ Siberia, where the Social Revolutionaries predominated. These regions they 
have "lowh ''onquered, thanks mamly to the folly and brutality of the ‘ White * Generals ” 
(Th Workers' Bepublic, by H. X. Brailsford, 1921, p. 110). 

® Cha])tti V. in Part I., “ The Vocation of Leadership ”. 
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projects awa 7 . Lenin and his Sovnarkom were promptly driven to the 
conclusion that, without a similar organisation, the new government could 
not cope successfully with the counter-revolutionaries rising up all around, 
often in communication with the invading armiesd In June 1918 the 
Sovnarkom willingly accepted the recommendation of I’ehx Djerjinsky, 
one of their most trusted colleagues, that the spasmodic and iriegular 
activities of the inchoate force of secret police, which had begun almost 
immediately after the seizure of power, should be denilitcly oi'gamscd 
under an “ Extraordinary Commission to deal with Counter Revolution, 
Speculation and Sabotage ” — a title immediately shortened to Tclieka. 
By a decree of November 7, 1918, Djerjinsky was made president of this 
board of fifteen tried and trusted Bolsheviks, upon which much the same 
exceptional powers were conferred as those formerly wielded by the 
Okhrana. The new body, although not re-engaging any of the personnel 
of the old Okhrana, adopted the same methods of spying and delation, 
oral examinations and secret trial. It was, at first, even less controlled 
than its predecessor, which had been directly subject to the Ts.ir's Ministry 
of the Interior, whereas the Tcheka was responsible only to the Sovnarkom 
as a whole, which had not the assistance of an organised depaitnient. 
Moreover, the Tcheka took upon itself, from tlie first, tlie power to punish 
even by death those counter-revolutionaries whom it discovered in 
Jlagiante ihJicfo ; whereas the Okhrana had professedly no power itself 
to inflict any punishment whatever — a fact whieli. if we may lielieve even 
a hundredth part of the allegations made against it, did not prevent it 
from detaining persons indcfiiutely in prison, subjecting them to flogging 
and other physical violence, and summurily dejiortmg lliem to Siberia. 

It IS unfortunately iinpo.ssible for anyone to tell Ihe story of the years, 
1918-1922, during -whicli tlie Tcheka wielded imconl rolled its tremendous 
powers, under ivhieli no maii'.s life wa.s .safe, bike ever\ iliing else m that 
grim time, the Tclieka was dra.stw, uncontrolled and ruthless. Its 
arbitrary arrests and summary executions ; the horrors of its nerve- 
racking investigations and secret tribunals ; the widesju'ead anxiety and 
gloom caused by its network of spies and their almost continuous delations 

^ ■ Lemn i-jiiucd a deiTco on December 11, 1917, decl.iiiiin tlie Kadels ‘ .i iMily of 
enemies of the iicoplo The directing mcrabcr.s of the ji.arti ber.inie liable iiinler tins 
decree to trial by the revolutionary tribunals Lemn then mole a iin'iuor'iiiduiii. on 
December 19 or 20, to 1'' E DjiTjinsky, loutaiiiing the di.ifl of a geneial di'cic'- lor com- 
bating eoiinler-ievolution and sabotage. He suggested that the t'omnus'.aiial ot the 
Interior should, with llio aid of house rommitlccs, assume supervision of all the botiigooisie, 
the landowners and the wealthier classes. In the category of prisons belonging U> the 
wealthier classes was inoliided everyone with an income of five liiiiidied louhlc'. a month, 
or more, or who possessed town property, soeurities, or money to the amount ot more 
than a thousand roubles. Such persons, and also all einplovees in banks, investment 
firms and other institutions, were, required to submit to the house committees infoi'iiinlion 
concerning their incomes and occupations ” (Lenin, Rrd J)iipclnr, by (4 VernarKky (11)31), 
p 190). §c<i aho Ernnomic Policy of Sonet JOisna, hyVnul Wncii'M.'i. ]i 27; IjH Hi "diiiinn 
Susie, dc Fernand Gienarcl (Pans, 1933) , Souvenirs li'iin Cuinmiiiaire du Peuph, 

It] S, translated from the German edition, by J. Steinberg (Pans, 1930), ospeiielly chap 
in pp. 80-97 ; and Mon Ambassade en Russie Sovietigue, 1917-1919, par J. Nouloiis (Paris, 
1933), vols. 1 . and ii. 
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—all this has been described sensationally in dozens of books in several of 
till- lan'ma'>cs of western Europe. There is, we fear, no reason to doubt 
tlu' reality of the “ Hod Terror ” any more than that of the “ White 
Teiroi' ”, witli which, wherever the White Armies held sway, the Rod 
'I’eiroi alliTiiated. But with regard to any particular incident, the 
evidential value of the greater part of the mass of lurid literature on the 
subject IS ol‘ the slightest. Very naturally these volumes betray intense 
bias. They are full of “ hear-say evidence ”, and of unsupported allega- 
tions and unsigned letters, wholly miveriliable. Xo archives have been 
published, and no such imlihcation is ever likely. Accordingly, the world 
will never be able to e.vplore, and still less to judge with any accuracy, 
even a frartion of tin* cruelties that marked the first few years after the 
October revoliil ion, any niori' than it can properly estimate those inflicted 
by the Wliite Annies in 1918-1920. or those of the tsarist rcprcs.sion from 
1907 to 1912. ‘ 

111 1922. when all the succcssiv'e wans had come to an end, and civil 
order was substantially restored, the Tcheka itself was. in an attempt to 
dispel till' anxiety and fear of the public, ostensibly abolished. But it 
had, with all its brutalities, proved too useful an instrument for any 
government willingly to disfiemsc with its protection. It is one of the 
worst features of a desperately fought civil war that it hardly ever ends 
in any geiiiiine peace within at least one generation. Governments can 
terminate hostilities against other governments, and make peace with 

' Tlio '(line nainiiin to the leader i» given in Mr W. H. Chamborlm’s latest volume, 
Stissia'n lum Aijt, lO.l'i “ Jlanv of the books which profess to expose the G.P U arc so 
grossly exaggerated and iiiunforincd that they arc worse than viorthlcss from the factual 
standpoint ’ (p Kill) 

Those liking 'eii.-ulioual liteiatiiic may find useful the following sample hot : {Siberia 
and t/iL fiih III, liy Geoige Ixcnnan, with extensile bibliography and appendices 
(2 vols , ISllll , 2 A' Orhiiimi lln Tf'c-smii .S'tcnf 2’olice. by il I Vassilvev, tlic last chief 
of the poliee iiiidei the T'.ii' (ISblO, .‘120 j>p ) , The Tenor in 11 use’ll! an Appeal to the British 
y>itiun In I’linn P KiopolUin (UHUt, iv and pp ) : Tclirkn. Iht stnij/ of the Buhhcbist 
Bihtnnl thiiii L'iiniii ' b\ .T Alinin (1919), Tbchel.a du .'Slant im Slant, by G. 
ropotl (lO^'i, JOt) pp 1, traiiolntid as The I'lJiihi, the llid Inijui'nlinn (Uli.t, 30S pp ) , 
l.ii p”'iii’ i\ la I, III III nc.'t. p.ii L Xadeau (1920 247 pp ) , TdiLkn, n'atinnub cl docu- 
THiits, pal V M t'heinoi et K Vieriemoiit (1922, 305 pjp ) . The Itrd Itiior in Itiissia, 
b\ !SLigv.\ IVtio\ii.h ilelgouiun (1925), Muh lingthy bililiogiaphy, tran.'lated .is La 
'Tti'iiir l!i u II til ll'is'ii, ly IS-IJ (VI2~l , Ain't oil b'lns lailtb , ninf aiib d< (iinnil au pays 
dt' .S|.; It pai .1 Diiuillet (192S, 2t9 pp 1 tiaii'-laled a« .I/oocok I ninn-kid AHuoiduf 
Alim Itf.’o U orA and Obcinaiiun in Soeut Biissia (1930. 223 pp.; , .l/i Expi.il in the 
St > I II I of Ih Sol lit, lu M, 1. Lai.^ons (1929), In the Clutches of the Tcheka, h\ 13 C'cder- 
holm ( l!i2'), 19 pp ) , In On Tods of the Oijpa. by 15r Karl Kmdermann (1933. 288 pp.) , 

Till AIlII • lie of the Otipu. by V ladimir Biunovsky (1931, 235 pp ) ; Das Soujetparadies, 
von \V \\ Antonoio (1931. 175 pp ) . Oypu . in der Hulh dcr Tsehekn (19;12. 222 pp ) ; 
Dit I if.'t/i .;(rty 'jujtn do Tl'ilf. von E^oad Bey (1932, 259 pp )■ translated as Secrets of 
thi th.p 1 ^I'tJo) , IJtc T'chila bn dir Arhnt, von Gregor A. Agahekow (19.32, 207 pp.) , 
Soiitii’ii' linn Connnii'ani da Pniple, 1911-1918, pai J. Stiinberg (1930. 250 pp ) ; 
E'laor It j ipi Xdi nfe, liy Tatiana Tchernavina (1933), "Life in Coiieeiitiatinn Camps in the 
I’.SiSll ti\ V ladinur Chcriia\iii. iii Siaionic ift, new (.January 1934, pp. 3s7-408), amplified 
mlSp J r Ae lO if ent, by the same, 1935 ; ’ Government by Terror by W. H. Ghamhcr- 
lin. Cl -1'. '1 • Alonthly for October 1934, and “ The Evolution of Soviet Terrorism ”, hi 
tile -aine ii' Foreign Affairs. October 1934, resumed in Russia's Iron Age, by the same. 
1935 and in bis Russian Revolution, 1911-1921, Kew York, 1935. 
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eacli other, because, of the citizens themselves, neither victor nor van- 
quished has to go on living in close intermingling in daily life. When, as 
in the USSR, millions of men and women had spent years in more or less 
overt hostility, ranging from the ordinary quarrels of town life to actual 
guerilla warfare, arising out of embittered class hatred which the is.suo 
of the fighting did nothing to dispel, it was inevitable that monarchist 
and communist, bourgeois and proletarian, Menshevik and Bolshevik — 
in short, revolutionary and counter-revolutionary — should continue not 
only estranged but also mutually resentful. The conquerors, in particular, 
were without belief in the loyalty of the conquered to the social order 
that had emerged from the ruin. There existed, moreover, a swarm of 
common criminals who, under cover of one flag or another, practised 
theft and embezzlement, rape and murder. It must be remembered that 
there was at that time, in the vast area of the USSR, no organised force of 
“ preventive police ”, such as most western nations had, during the 
nineteenth century, equipped themselves with. Even the cities possessed 
no local constabulary equal to mamtaining order or preventing burglary 
and street robbery, let alone suppressing any treasonable conspiracy. 
Thus, it was not altogether without reason that, in 1922, coincidentally 
with the institution of the New Economic Policy and with the establish- 
ment of the USSR itself, a new organisation was created having much the 
same functions as the Tcheka, under the new name of the Union State 
Political Administration”, a title immediately abbreviated to Ogpu, or 
GPU (Gay Pay Go). The Ogpu had the same liead (Djerjmsky) as 
the Tcheka ; and much the same personnel. Tlie cliange amounted, in 
fact, to no more than the continuation undi'r a new name, on slightly 
improved lines, of an organisation which, however hated and feared, 
had proved its effectiveness.^ 


The Orgnmsaiion of the Oqpn 

The Ogpu is to-day, under a second new name, an organisation of 
great magmtude, extending to every corner of the USSR. Its nature ”, 
we arc informed, “ is twofold : first, a divison of secri't agents circulating 
unknown even to one another : second an open, uniformed jiersonncl of 
officers and men, who have distinctive uniforms, special barracks, the best 

1 For the fiPU, amid a wild and luxuriant crop of denigrating roforeiKe-i willioiil 
aulhoiity, there aie few sources of trustworthy informiilion to uhieli the stncleiil ran be 
referred Zelitch (Sonet Admmistrahoti of Cnnnnal Tmio, ISl.Sl, pp .'(4, Ja. I,'}.") and 
193) gives precisely its origin and .summarises its legal powers IVe ha\e found the most 
illuminating description of its activities in the volume, Wnrkimi fui the Sm irl'< b\ \V. A, 
Bukevser (1932). Tins Canadian expert, woiking in soviet industry, .saw a gieat deal of 
the GPU organisation and its criminal prosecutions. Kquallv liustworlliy teslimony, not 
dis.snnilar in effect, is given in Moscoto, 1911-1933, b> \IIan Moiikiiouse (1!).'!3), pp 374- 
27,5 Sonet Russia (by W. H. Cliambcrlin, 1930, eliap .win pp 3S7-403, “ Liiieity m 
tlio Soviet State ”) gives a carefully phrased and sccmmgly trustworthy account of the 
institution. On leaving the USSR permanently the same author has writlen more 
adversely to the Ogpu; see his subsequent publications cited in the footnote on ji. 474, 
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quiirters in Russia, whose annunciatory signs, with the letters OGPU 
above, cause an involuntary shudder even in the passing foreigner.” ^ 
The whole department was, down to 1934, directed by the board of fifteen 
eommisnioiiei's, who shared the administration among tliemselvcs. either 
individually or in collegia, subject to the decisions on matters of principle 
taken by I lie plenum. Great authority was giv^en to the president, who 
was habitually in communication with the Sovnarkom. Djcrjinsky is 
stated to have personally controlled everything down to his death in 
1926, even after he had added to his work the presidency of the special 
commission for dealing vdth the homeless waifs, and that of the Supreme 
Economic Council. He was succeeded as president of the Ogpu by 
another Polish nobleman. Menzlimsky, whose grasp of the office is reported 
to have weakened with advancing years, and on whose death m 1934 a 
thorough reorganisation was effected, and Yagoda, Djerjmsky’s closest 
collaborator, became president of the Narkomvnutdel. 

On the executive side the work is done by half a dozen distinct depart- 
ments, namel)' ; (1) the operative or general (00), which supervises the 
whole, and directs the movements of the staff, including the brigades of 
special troops ; (2) the foreign (INO), which watches the machinations 
of the emig)es and others abroad ; (3) the economic (EKU), dealing with 
industrial offences, especially sabotage, bribery, counterfeiting and 
smuggling ; (4) the transport, inspecting passports, and maintaining order 
on railways and steamboats ; (5) the Red Army, keeping a vigilant eye 
on symptoms of disaffection or attempts at seduction in the armed forces , 
and (6) the secret service (SO), for detecting counter-revolutionary ten- 
dencies m the USSR itself. There are pubhc offices of the GPU (now of 
the Commissariat of Internal Affairs) in all cities and other considerable 
urban centres in the USSR, often at the railway station, to winch any 
traveller is recommended to apply m difficulty ; where information, advice 
and assistance are courteously supphed on any subject whatever.^ These 
offices keep a constant watch upon their several localities , ready at a 
moment's notice to intervene in the suppression of not or disorder, or in 
case of need to support the local constabulary (called militia). In any 

1 Woilutr/ for the Soviets, by the Canadian asbestos expert, W. A Rukpyser, 1932, 
p. 44 

- ■ The American working m Russia will probably find the GPU to ho nt all times 
to him a friend in need. When transportation is diflieult (which means practically always) 
the GPU Mill give him space reserved especially for that organisation. Should tioiible 
arise concerning his passports the GPU will always be found willing to help Should ho 
feel him‘-clf ])crsccutcd or hindered by his trust officials, Communists or non-Communists, 
the all-dreaded GPU ean be relied upon to alleviate the difficulty The GPU forms a sort 
of liaison oiganisatioii between foreign technicians and Russian co-workers . . among 
the Russian people of to-dav only the memlicrs of the GPU have nothing lo fear fiom 
contaci with foicigneis ” {Worhnq for the Soviets, by AY. A. Bukeysei, 1932, p 44) 

In the USSli, alone among civilised countries, the word " police ’, noiv lommon to 
nearlv all languages, is never used. Wo are told that this results from the universal fear, 
hatred and contempt inspired by the tsarist police. What would be in England the local 
constabulary force is, in the USSR, termed the militia. The word police is never applied 
either to the uniformed force or to the secret service agents of the Ogpu. 
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local calamity, such as a railway accident or shipwreck, flood or fire, they 
supply whatever protection or assistance is required. Within reach there 
is everywhere a detachment of the organised military force of the Ogpu, 
parallel with but, down to 1934, not included in the Red Army ; at hand 
at every place of entry into the USSR to give force to the Gii^itoms 
administration and, in fact, stationed largely on the frontiers ; but ready 
to start at a moment’s notice to cope with any armed revolt or serious 
riot. 

The less public side of the GPU organisation is still maintained in all 
its ubiquity, including its very extensive secret service of spies and investi- 
gators, who arc, in the main, unknown even to each other, and who 
ostensibly pursue, by way of camouflage, all sorts of occupations enabhng 
them to keep other people under constant observation. How far this 
secret service of the GPU differs either in magnitude or in the minuteness 
of its espionage from that maintained by most other governments, about 
which little is said, we have no means of estimating. The GPU perhaps 
differed from analogous organisations elsewhere chiefly in its combination, 
in one and the same body, at any rate down to its reorganisation in 1934, 
of detective functions with those of trial and sentence. The extensive 
staff came to include a strong and professionally qualified legal department 
which provided its own procurators, investigatois and courts of judges 
which, as it was claimed, and not effectively denied, dealt with offenders, 
though always in cameui, and without the assistance of advocacy, with 
just as much regard — however this may be estimated — for law, evidence 
and extenuating circumstances as the ordinary soviet tribunals.^ 

The primary function of the GPU is to “ maintain the revolution ” 
by suppressing all “ counter-revolutionary activities including not only 
what we should call treason and sedition, but also c&jnonage and any sort 
of conspiracy with the enemies of the soviets ; any form of banditry ; 
anv not or serious public disorder ; and the destruction or misappropria- 
tion of any form of public property bv sabotage or otherwise. An 
invidious feature is the looseness of the definition, which enables anything 
to be thought “ counter-revolutionary ” that is of the nature of resistance 
to the policy of the government for the time being. At different dates 

^ All proeecdings of the GPU in its reoi^anised form aic still secret — a practice 
ablion-cnt to modem students of judicial piocecdiiigs — imperfectly justified Iiy the 
analogous sciisinns iv camera of other courts, or by the plea that it is as muih against 
public policy to publish the details of counter-revolutionarj' activities as it is those of 
spies in war-time, and at any time those of smugglers of prohibited drugs or of dealers in 
pornography, all of whom are, even in Great Britain, I'Vnnco and the United iStates, fic- 
quently tried without the picsenco of the press and the public It is. wo behove, inconect 
to assert that the G PU condemns and executes without trial. Lattcily, at least, wliencvor 
the accusation is such as to warrant a sentence, there has always been a formal Inal, and 
a quite serious u cighing of os idencc, though not necessaiilv with any actual confiontation 
of the defendani by Ihc nitiiesscs, and never with the assistance of advocacy I'lioro are 
(at least usually — ue cannot bjicak of enses of uigeney) opportunities for appeal to highei 
nut horitics of the province, or even to Moscow ; but such appeal is only to higliei collegia 
of the GPU Itself ; never to the USSR Supremo Court, although there may be eventually 
a petition for clemency to the highest soviet authorities. 
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mere passive membersliip of the defeated factions of the Constitutional 
Democrats (Kadets), the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries has 
been accounted a serious crime. At all times it has been extremely 
dangerous for anyone to bo even supposed to be in correspondence, how- 
ever innocently, with Russian emigres in other countries, many of whom 
never cease intriguing for the “ independence ” of the Ukraine or of 
Georgia, and who still chum to maintain staffs in France and organisations 
of thousands of officers and men in Manchuria and the Balkans, ready, 
on any signal, to invade the USSR. Latterly the greatest danger has 
seemed to be the ubiquitous kulak, and his macliinations against the 
collective farms. ‘‘ The anti-soviec elements of the village ”, reported 
Kaganovich to the Commiim.st Party m January 1933, ‘‘ are offering fierce 
opposition. Economically ruined, but not yet ha\fing lost their influence 
entirely, the kulaks, former white officers, former priests, their sons, former 
ruling landlords and sugar-miU owners, former Cossacks and other 
anti-soviet elements of the bourgeois-nationalist, and also the Social- 
Revolutionary and Petlura -supporting intelligentsia settled in the village, 
are trying in every way to corrupt the collective farms, are trying to 
foil the measures of the Party and the Government in the realm of 
farming.” ^ 

It is, indeed, plain that any action whatsoever of which the Soviet 
Government thought fit to disapprove could be brought within the juris- 
diction of the Ogpu, and can now be brought under that of Narkomvnutdel, 
merely by ascription of “ counter-revolutionary ” motives or intentions. 
Unfortunately, as little is authentically known of the procedure and 
seventy of the thirteen years of the Ogpu as of the three years of its pre- 
decessor, the Tcheka, or the half-centuiy of their common ancestor, the 

' Rcpoit of Kaganovich on Resolution of the Joint Plenum of the Central Committee 
and the Central Control Coiumisnon of the Communist Party, in Moscow Daily News 
(weekly edition), January 20, 1933 To the same audience Stalin oli'served that " our 
comrades of the locals have not been able to readjust the front of the stiugglo against the 
kulaks and have failed to rcalioc that the physiognomy of the class enemy in 1 ho villages 
has changed, and that our tactics must change accordingly in older to be sucees-ful . . 
They seek the class enemy outside the collective faims , they exjicct to find Iiim with the 
face of a brute, with big teeth, a thick neck, and gun m hl^ hand. Tliey seek the kulak 
such a-, we know him fiom our poster-. But such kulaks have long since disappeared. 
Present-daj kulaks and their agents, picsent-day anti-soMct elements in the countryside, 
are to a laige extent ‘ quiet, sweet ’, almost ‘ saintly ’ people One does not have to look 
far from the collective farm for kulaks ; they are right inside the cnlloctivo farm, and hold 
positions there as warehouse managers, busmess managers, bookkeepers, secretaries, and 
so on. . [The kulak] will never say ‘ down with the oolleotive farms ’. They are ‘ for ’ 
collective farms But they carry on sabotage and wrecking in the collective farms, which 
will not do them anj' good They will never say ‘ down with the grain collections ' ’ 
They are ' for ’ giam collections. They ‘ merely ’ rcsoit to demagogy, demanding that 
the collective farms sliould form rcseivesfor livo-stook, three times as much as is necessary, 
that llic collective farm should organise insurance reserves, three times as big as is neces- 
sary, that the collective faim should distribute for public feeding from six to fen pounds 
of grain jier day for each worker, and so on. It is obvious that after such ‘ reserves ’ and 
distribution for public feeding, after such roguish demagogy, the economic strength of 
the collect i\o farm would be undermined, there would be nothing left for gram collec- 
tions (Jloticow Daily News, January 18, 1933). 
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Oklirana. There can, however, be little doubt of the terror that was 
caused by all three institutions among innocent and guilty alike. It is, 
we think, an objectionable feature that this very terror has been and 
apparently still is a deliberately chosen means of deterrence. .tVn excep- 
tionally qualified witness ^ has recently put on record liis opinion that 
“ the Ogpu themselves circulate fantastic tales of the tortures and punish- 
ments which it is alleged are employed in their prisons and places of 
detention. AVhen the new headquarters of the Leningrad Ogpu were 
recently completed, a terrible rumour was circulated throughout the city 
regarding an elaborate mincing-machme in which it was alleged that the 
GPU destroyed their victims before washing their remains out into the 
Neva. Although 1 am convinced that there does not exist the slightest 
pretext for this rumour, it was nevertheless firmly believed by thousands 
of Leningrad's inhabitants. In Moscow one frequently hears fantastic 
tales of physical tortures to which the Ogpu arc reputed to subject their 
victims Many of these alleged tortures completely eclipse the horrors 
of the Spanish Inquisition, but it is my own conviction that such methods 
are not used by the Ogpu. . . . The Ogpu have a definite purpose in 
circulating such wild stones of their methods, and there is little doubt 
that, when they detain their own nationals for questioning and examina- 
tion, the mere existence of these rumours is in itself sufficient to so terrify 
their victims as to make them comply readily with the examiner s demands, 
without the Ogpu officers themselves resorting to anything other than a 
little exaggerated politeness and firmness.” 

It is, we believe, veiy largely the manner in which the GPU carries 
on its work, oven more than the rutlilcssness of its sentences, or any actual 
injustice in its operations, that creates such an impression on the public. 
There is someth ing ghastly in its inveterate secretivcness. even dovn to 
the detail of making ncarl}' all its arrests in the dead of night The public 
hears notliing until a biicf notice m the newspapers informs it that a death 
sentence has been carried out. Thus, in a case in winch a mill had been 
burnt down, and three important engineers were accused of undefined 
“ counter-revolutionary activities ”, three judges elaborately tried the 
case in secret for several days on end. The sentence was death by shoot- 
ing. Later the case was appealed . . . the verdict was sustained. Still 
later, with the condemned men’s v.'ives fighting for them like Trojans, the 
case went to Moscow. The sentence was again upheld. The GPU swallowed 
them up. A German in Sverdlovsk told me that, as is usual in all .such 
cases, the newspaper had merely a Uttle item : ' December 31 at midnight, 
the death sentence by shooting was carried out on engineers So-and-so by 
the Ogpu ’. 

“ There are two peculiarities of these GPU sentences. First, it is said 
that the convicting prosecutor must execute the sentence himself. Second, 
the condemned are not lined up against the wall to be shot. They are led 
from their cells ostensibly for another interview. ... As the doomed 
1 Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkbouse, 1933, pp. 274-275. 
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man, all unknowingly, walks between bis guards, he is shot as mercifully 
as possible : the bullet usually goes into the back of his neck at the base 
of the braiii.^ A third peculiarity about these sentences is significant. 
Notices in the newspapers notwithstanding, oftentinies the sentence has 
never been executed at all ! (1 do not refer to open commutation or 

pardon.) Ollieially dead, the prisoner still lives to continue his work for 
the soviets, abiding night or (.lay in the GPU dungeon, and working the 
rest of his tune. Good experienced engineers arc now too scarce in Nussia 
for many still to be shot jiroiiiiscuouslj'. The}' must be kept working 
for the Plan ” - Similar testimony is borne by one who has had cxcep- 

* This detail, conliimed by other testimony, appears to liave Ijeen deiived fiom the 
practice of the Okhraiia " The execution was rcgulailj’ earned out liy shooting in the 
Teheka building a revolver shot was filed into the bade ot tlie neck (The Ocham, 
by il. I t’assihev, l!lfi(l. p dUfi) 

If the death peii.ilty is to be I'ctaincd for anj" ollencea, theie is much to bo said, if not 
for permitting the cimiiiial at any tune voluntarily to enter a lethal ehambei, at least for 
causing death suddenly, instantaneously and unexpectedl}' 

- See the volume Wui kiny for ihc tionrls, by W. A Rukeyser, 19:12, p 182. We our- 
selves happened in 1932 upon a eonfiimatoiv mcident. In an impoitant citi we found, 
occupying the beat loom in the best hotel which wc thought had been leaeived foi us, a 
Russian specialist who had been sentenced to a long teim ot impiisonnient for counter- 
revolutionaij activities He had served only a small pait of liis toini mIicii the picsidont 
of the trust for iihicli he had ivoikcd, feeling seveiely the loss of this expert service, 
obtained the favour of Ins release, and his ro-assignment to the lactoiy, with peimission 
to live mtli Ills wife at the hotel. 

An Aiiieriean obsciver leeouH seveial instances of simdar ticatincnt : “A grafting 
eontiactor, idiom I met in piison in 1924, was in 1931 in an important executive post. 
He had been sent to Cential Asia to take part in a big development of flax cultivation, 
and had made good Thu famous cngineei-professor Ramzin, sentenced m the famous 
Prom Paity trial, was not kept m gaol, but sent back to his lecture-room oveiy day, at 
first undei guaid, and then unattended. Ho lost his house, his automobile and his piestige, 
but not his job If ho continues to do that well his prestige Mdl icluin ” (In Place of 
Profit, by llariy P IVaid, 1933, pp 91-92) As already mentioned, none of the persons 
found guilty in this tiial w.is actually executed One of them, a mcdieal practitioner 
who was condcinncd 1o death. Was acting as pre-on doctoi, living Mith his wife in a com- 
fortable fiat at the Sapoio-the prison colony xvhen this was visited in 1933 (Sonet Russia 
Piffhl', Crum, by Lenka von Ixoerber, 1934, pp 23-34). 

Kceently eleven thousand roubles were awarded for good w oik to one of the engineers 
who about eighteen months lief ore, had been convicted and sentenced foi sabotage Ho 
had been sent back to work under surveillance, and made good ’ (ibid p 40) ‘ Pour 

men in a civil aviation factory wcie aiiested tor xvieckiiig They wero given ten-year 
sentences A yeai later thej were all amnestied, given 10,000-iouble bonuses for good 
work done, and sent back to work without a stigma ” (Red Virtue, by IClla M'lntei, 1933, 
p. 76) 

Other cases have been publicly referred to . In the Jlenzhiiisky Pactory No 39 
[Moscow], w'hieh has received seveial high rew'ards fiom the Hovict (iovcinmciit for out- 
standing achievements, former wreckers, who had been convicted in court in their day, 
have taken an active part in the struggle of the workers for a high tempo and a high 
quality of production. . . Some of the ‘ heroes ’ of the Shaklity wreckers’ trial aie now 

successfullj participating in the development of the ca-tern coal and metal liase, and 
displayina great creative initiative ” (Hew Methods of Work. Xew Methods of Leadership, 
b 5 ' J Clialie, Cooperative Pulilishing Society of Foreign Woikers in the USSR, Moscow, 
1933, p 57). 

A specially icmarkaiile instance was given on the opening of tlie fiist blooming-mill 
constructed in the Izhorsky Plant “The presence of two members of the convicted 
grouji of 1 ngineers who are responsible for the design and construction lent a touch of the 
di aiiial 11 III the ceremony. It climaxed two distinct features of soviet life, the high achieve- 
ments of the machine-building industry, and the ehanging viewpoint of the engineers 
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tional opportunitieB for studying the operation of the GPU — ^Mr. jVllan 
Monkliouse — who goes so far as to state, ‘‘ I very much doubt whether 
many of their reputed victims arc ever sliot 

It IS, of course, only the worst cases 111 which the deatli penalty is even 
pronounced. The groat majority of the persons arrested by the GPU are 
now either promptly transferred as criminals for trial by the regular courts, 
or, if their action is regarded as only mildly counter-revolutionary, they 
are discharged, after brief detention, with a warning. Others may be 
directed to reside somewhere outside the six principal cities. More 
dangerous political offenders may be simply exiled to uncomfortable 
localities beyond flie Urals or near the Arctic Circle. Long terms of actual 
imprisonment appear to be uncommon; and when the victim gives 
evidence of icpeiitaiicc and willingness to abandon his past errors he is 
often released and given opportunities of service to the state. 

More invidious was the practice, which seems to have been extensively 
resorted to after 1927, of relegating ‘‘ counter-revolutionaries ”, and of 
forcibly deporting kulaks and other recalcitrant peasants, as we have 
elsewhere described, to concentration camps or special industrial depots, 
where they could be set to hard labour in return for a bare subsistence. 
It is with regard to the conditions m these exceptional places of confine- 
ment, as distinguished from the regular prisons, that the gravest accusa- 
tions have been made against the Ogpu. The n orst of these places was 
from 1923 (and perhaps still is) the vast aggregation of prisoners, alleged 
to nmnber many tens of thousands, upon the shores and islands of the 
White Sea, between Kem and the ancient monastery of Solovetsk Here 
the miseries of a rigorous climate were aggravated by a cruel administra- 
tion by brutal jailers, in which every kind of torment seems to have been 
employed. The terrible reports that reached the western world at last 
led to an official enquiry early in 1930, of which no report uas ever pub- 
lished. How serious had been the maladministration, under which 
innumerable prisoners had died, may be judged from the fact that the 
outcome of the enquiry was the summary shooting of many of the over- 
seers and warders, whilst many more were dismissed or removed elsewhere. 
By order of the Ogpu itself, in May 1930, the whole administration was 
reorganised, and largely reformed. The entire establishment became an 
enterprise of economic exploitation, the prisoner.s being set to worlc 111 a 
whole series of lumber camps, fishing brigades and industrial factories. 

formerly ho&Ulo to tlio soviet regime. . . . Its history goes hack to May 19!10, ivhon 
representatives of the OGPU entrusted its design and eonstruetion to several ‘-iici'iulists 
held in confinement for their participation in the Bamzin-cngmccrcd coiiiilcr-rcvolutionury 
activities of the Industrial Party ... In the enrlv conferpiices held hclwccii icprc- 
Bcntatues of the OGPU and the engineers it was ascprt iiiiicd Ihnl the liittoi weic aiiMoiis 
to prove tlieir loyalty to the Soiict Union by carrynig out any task assigned to them 
whieli fell iiitlim llio scojio of their qualifications. Tlicy fell that they coulil cope mth 
tlie designing of a blooming-mill oven though they had little to guide lheni.sch e.s liv, either 
in materials or in experienco in this specific field ’’ {Moscow Daily News, February 4, 
193.‘1). 

^ Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhonse, 10.13, p 274. 
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The conditions, we fear, continued to be inhuman ; bub, if only in order 
to make the labour productive, the diet has been improved, and there is 
authority for saying that the prisoners were, after 1930, no longer beaten, 
tortured oi killed. How many others of the.se special places of detention 
have Ijeeu maintained b)’ the Ogpu. with what number of inmates and 
under what conditions, is a carefully guarded secret ; and no one can 
hazard even a pLiusible guess at the present position.^ 

jMorc fortunate may be the fate of the highly skilled ensjmeers, of 
whom so many suflr'rcd m the various proceedings of the Ogpu. ilany, 
if not most, of these were, as we have shown, neither shot nor kept in 
prison, but were directed to continue in the exercise of their profession, 
cither under guard or under surveillance. It is even reported, we know 
not with what accuracy, that the Narkonivniitdcl, m succession to the 
Ogpu. maintains an extensive engineering ollice of its own, where a whole 
bevy of skilled professionals, under sentence for various counter-revolu- 
tionary acts, are employed m working out plans for public works or special 
machmer)' for which premature pubhcity is to be avoided, especially for 
the service of the lied Army. 

It IS to be noted that, with all the public fear of the GPU. there is now, 
we think, little or no sign of general disapproval among the four-fifths 
of the people who are manual workers in industry or agriculture, either 
of its continued existence or of its vigorous activities. It is the intel- 
lectuals, especially those who held positions under the tsarist regime, who 
mainly suffer from distrust leading to trumped-up accusations. If, as 
may well be the case, injustice and unmerited hardship still occur, it arises 
from the suspicion m which these survivors of the Imperial service con- 
tinue to be held. The average workman, in the cities at any rate, 
thoroughly believes that it is to the vigilance of the GPU that is due the 
continued existence of the Soviet State, which would otherwise have been 
overthrown by the innumerable enemies, within and without, against 
whom, as he believes, the struggle has been so great, and is still incom- 
pletely successful. And this view, as wc have found, is taken also by 

* An tl.iboraU' drsdiption of the ancient inona-.tcij .and jilace of pil"iimaf;c of Solo- 
vet-k. a-. II aia^ in 1SI3U, may be found m Fhp Buma, In W Hepuoith Uivon, I 8 O. 1 . A 
tdiibli aiiount of the ‘.ame |)lace a- a pend '.ettleinent m lOSl-llKiJ n piven by an 
escaped pi noncr. in the aiticle ’ Life in Concentration Camps in the U.SSJl by Vladimir 
Choi 11.11 in in Slaionic Iicriew for January 1934, pp 387-408, ic])e.ifod in his book, 
I iSpuiL Jw iliL Silent (1935) It is to be regretted that this testimony — very naturally 
slrongli bi.i-,ed — mixes, up pei'ional obneivation and experience of conditions that are, in 
all const lent e, bad eiious'li, 111 th hearsay gossip unaupportod by eiiclonoc, and with 
mamfo'tli exacgeiatod <sl.ilistical gaeoac'. incapable of verification. The account would 
have famed greater \i eight if it had lieen confined to the very seriou.. condition-, of which 
the aiitl.oi had pei-,onal knowledge Hh naive Ix-lief that this and other penal cettlcraenta 
are now in.iintained anti conliniioii-.ly supplied with thousands of dcjjoi tod manual workers 
and 1 i clinicians, dobbciatoly foi the puipose of making, out of this foiled labour, a not 
pec 11111,11 \ jirotit to add to the state revenue, will be incredible by anyone acquainted with 
the eitmoimo results of the cham-gang, or of prison labour, in any country m the woild 

Vno'hi I description of the horrors of Solovctsk (on which, unfortunately, no roll nice 
o.in lj( jiliii ed) will be found in chap. xx. pp. 200-216 of Secrets of the Ogpa, by Essad IJey, 
1933 
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foreign residents of candour and experience. “ In all fairness ”, writes 
the one who has put into a book the most personal knowledge of the GPU, 
“ I must add that, wherever the GPU strikes, it is usually with reason. 
Perhaps the accusation is trumped up or exaggerated; perhaps the 
particular incident leading to the arrest is but a jiretext. Yet bcliiiid 
these possibly flimsy excuses, the GPU is practically dead certain tliat the 
accused was engaged in activities against the state. When they do strike 
they strike sure and hard. Their case is practically watertight. If the 
charge is a minor one, and the man repents, he is released. However, 
many of the condemned men have admitted, fully and unrcpentantly, their 
counteT-revolution*iry activities and flagrant sabot age Without tlie GPU 
there would be no Communist Party in Russia to-day. no Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics. Spies are shot in time of war, and Rus.sia is admittedly 
at war. In Russia the greatest crime is justly that against the state.” ^ 


The Constructive Work of the Ogpu 

During the past few years increasing attention has been paid to what 
may be called the constructive work of the Ogpu. Its preventive service 
has greatly improved. On the railways, as in the streets of the great 
cities of the USSR, there is now at least as much security against robbery 
with violence as in other countries. What is even more to be praised is 
the reform in prison administration that was started by Djcrjinsky, and 
has been maintained by his successors. 

The ordinary prisons of the USSR are maintained not by the GPU but 
by the sovnarkoms of the several constituent republics. The buildings are, 
in most cases, those inherited from the tsarist regime, and often still 
inadequately improved in sanitation and amenity. Rut the administration 
is well spoken of, and is now apparently as free from physical cruelty as 
any prisons in any country arc ever likely to bo ® But in addition to these 

1 See the inteiesliiig account in Wotlcing for the Sonets, liv tV. A. Rukcj’sci, 1932, 
p 182 

* The prcsonl wnteis hare had no opporUinilv of mvcstigaling the prison system of 
any of the constituent lepubhcs of tho USSR ; and tliey have found no adeiiuatc sources 
of information as to piesent prison conditions But it may lie recorded that a rrench 
avocni, P. Guihoud-Ribaud (who tias known to be fiiendly to the USSR), wished, in 1927, 
to inspect the prisons. He saw the People’s Commissar of .Tustiee of the RST'SR (Kursky), 
who at oni e acceded to his request , and obtained for liim, by telephone I o the Comniis-aiint 
of the Intciioi, the complete list of some hundreds of jirisons M Guiboud-Ribaud was 
able to choose whichever he pleased, and was given written oidcrs admitting him without 
notice to any of them, eithci alone or with an inlerpietcr of his own selection, lie there- 
upon Visited many prisons, and found there, mixing ivith tho other convicts, numerous 
political prisoners (some whose death sentences bad been commuted to long teims of 
imprisonment). He uas able to have long conversations with them alone, as they ucre 
free to ciiciilate about the corridors, and nianv of them spoke one or otliei of the languages 
at his command, lie found the prisons, and tho ticatment of the prisoners, hum me and 
rational, and far suiiciior, in his estimation, to those of Fiance Ills long and iiiteicsting 
account ends with the conclusion, “ lo regime penitontiaiie en Russie soviuliquo est humam 
( t at ceptablo ” (Oil va la Susaie f par P. Guiboud-Ribaud, Paris, 1928, chap, vii., La 
regie penitentiairo et les prisons ”, pp. 115-134). 

Kveu more mfoimative, and equally laudatory, is the book, Soviet Sussia Figlita 
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government prisons, the GPU itseK maintains at Bolshevo, in the Moscow, 
olilasl, a remarkable reformatory settlement, whieh seems to go further, 
alike in jii'omise and achievement, towards an ideal treatment of offenders 
against society than anything else m the world. This is an extensive estab- 
lishmont. aecommodaling iiearl}- a thousand inmates. It is situated on 
the pleasant country estate of an expropriated millionaire industrialist, 
where it combines manufacturing production with agriculture It has no 
walls or locked gates interfering with the inmates’ freedom to leave. 
These, who are specially selected as likely to be reformable out of the mass 
of persons who have been at least twice convicted by the ordinary tribunals 
of the several const ituent republics of pett}' larceny, or luirglary or robbery 
with violence, arc simply set to w'ork at piece-w'ork wages, to be spent 
freely at the various departments of the pi isoii shop , allowed to smoke 
and to talk, to enjoy music and the theatre, and to spend their leisure, 
within reasonable limits, as they choose. They arc, in fact, shown that a 
life of regulated industry and recreation, with the utmost practicable 
freedom, is more pleasant than a life of crime and beggary After a certain 
period they may invite their wives to reside with them, and each family 
is set up on its own homestead. Many refuse to leave on the expiration 
of their sentences, some find wives there ; and the colony steadily grows 
as a self-supporting mixed population, now nearing 3000, of convicts and 
freemen.^ Nor does Bolshevo stand alone. There are 111 the USSR ten 
other reformatory colonies on the same plan. 

The GPU appears to be made use of whenever the Soviet Government 
has a diificult task to accomplish which transcends the sphere of any of 
the constituent republics, \\dien, in 1925, the task wms undertaken of 
capturing and reforming the hundreds of thousands of " homeless waifs ” 
— the sad product of the civil war and the famine — it wms to the head 


Crime, liy Lnika von Kooibcr (1934 240 pji ), who. in 1932. wandeiecl during many months 
over iimuinerablo iiiiion-, (othei than tlio&e for political offenders) all ovci the USSR, 
frcelv eon\eiamg Milh the pri.,oners without let or hmdiaiicc Seo aKo Ituinrin Justice, 
b.v S Callcott, Xcw Yoik, lOS.! 

Official reports imbliihed by the Prisons Department of the Comnn-.'sauat of the 
Intcrioi of the RSFSR in 1 932 lecoid stcadc progiccs in the indii.it rial t raining of convicted 
puuoiiei', and then employment in productive woik, paitienlarl.v in timbei-working, 
metal, leather, C[uaii.ving, textile., and food industries, at which thev earn w,iges a< cording 
to the tiadc union standard lates, uith the hour., of laboiii usual in those mdiistiiiM The 
oterhead eliaiges prevent anj’ claim to make economic profit, but the luotal effect of 
regular and especially of purposeful occupation is reported to be rcmaikably good 

^ This prisoners’ colony of Bolshevo, some twenty miles from Moscow, has been visited 
by many peisons, including one of the present writers, with others better qualified to 
Qppraisc reformatory prisons. See for instance the description bv D X Pritt. K C., in 
Fonmid, .January 7, 1933 , that in Red Medicine, bv Sir Arthur Xcwsliolme, JC C B , and 
John V Kingsbury, 1933. that in Sonet Russia Fights Crime, by Lenka von ICoerber, 
1934. pp 98-120, and that in 2Vie Tins, si«» Judicial S'ystcHi, by Harold ,T Laski, 193.5. 

T’he iheoi.i on which it was established is now frequently described in the soviet 
iicusp.ipeis • • Ciiine — theft, lobliciy, murder — is the result of soi lal and economic 
conditions That was the principle which prompted the organisation of tho Labour 
Commune Remove the people from corruptmg influences ; give them the type of woik 
uhiili Mill make an appeal to them ; offer them a means of subsistence — and they Mill 
not dcsne to lead a life of vagrancy on the streets” {Moscow Daily News, August 2, 1933). 
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of the Ogpu — ^the idealist fanatic Djerjinsky — ^that the difficult job 
entrusted. He was appointed pi’esident of a special commission to 
“ liquidate ” this formid.ible problem ; and he mainly employed for this 
purpose the only ubiquitous civil staff that the USSB possessed namely, 
the officials of the Ogpu it.sclf. It was under Ihi.s commission that 
Djerjinsk)’’ and the Ogpu established anil maintained the institutioub in<iw 
converted into reformatories for youthful offenders or orphan asyluiU') 
in which these hundreds of thousands of boys and girls were, lu the course 
of the ensuing seven years, with a considerable degree of success. “ recon- 
ditioned and placed out in the industrial world, where a reinarkably 
large proportion h^ive already made good as self-supporting and l.iw- 
abiding citizens. 

In another direction, the Ogpu during the past few years has lieen 
engaged in many constructional works, partly as a means of employing 
the engineers, technicians and manual workers whom its tribunals have 
condemned for counter-revolutionary activities, and whose sentences have 
been commuted into terms of enforced labour. The total number so 
employed is quite unknown. In many cases special housing facilities have 
been arranged, for people working m this manner under guard, acTually 
in the works which they wore employed It has been stated that Professor 
Ramzin, the central figure in the Industrial Party Trial m 1931. wlio has 
spent practically the whole period of his sentence employed in useful 
consulting-engineering work, was during the greater part of the first year 
housed under guard at the Electrosilia works in Leningrad, in the house 
that in pre-war days was occupied by Krassin. then one of the directors 
of these works. The Ogpu receives payment from industrial trusts for 
the services of technical men working in this manner, and pays a portion 
of the sums thus earned to the men serifing under sentences 

The latest example of the constructive work of tlic Ogpu will htrike 
the British or American student of public institutions as even more 
remarkable than its prison reforms or child-rescue work. When, in 1929, 
it was decided by the Soviet Government to construct an artificial water- 
way from Leningrad to the White Sea, this huge operation was eiiti listed, 
not to a contractor, and not even to one of the state departments or trusts 
dealing with “ heavy industry ”, or performing other feats of civil engineer- 
ing, but to the Ogpu. To the Ogpu itself w'as given the task of engaging, 
organising and directing the whole staff required, which seems to have 
amounted, at times, to over two hundred thousand. A large proportion 
of the manual labour was performed by men who had been sentenced to 
imprisonment by the ordinary courts for such offencesas robbery, embezzle- 
ment, assault and homicide. To these there appear to have been added a 
considerable number of persons, some of them technical specialists, who 
had been sentenced by the Ogpii's own tribunals for counter-revolutionary 
activities ; and also a number of men deported from their villages as 
kulaks or recalcitrants whose holdings stood in the way of the forma- 
tion of collective farms. This heterogeneous host was organised into 
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companies and brigades under foremen and engineers, borne of whom were, 
in the course of the work, promoted from the ranks. This industrial army 
was housed and fed and medically attended to, and moved from place to 
place, just as if it had been a miUttiry force. Yet it did not behave as a 
military force These convicts serving their sentences rose to the height 
of the occasion licalising that they were engaged on a work of great 
public utility, they were induced to enter into socialist competition ”, 
gang against gang, locality against locality, as to which could shift the 
greatest amount of earth, erect the greatest length of concrete wall, or 
lay the longest line of rails, within a given number of hours or days. It 
IS. we think, not surprising that Maxim Gorkv should /Jescribe this almost 
incredilile experiment in glowing terms In the Moseov' Daili/ Neios of 
August 14, 1933, he writes : " Out of the ranks of law-breakers of 15 years 
there was salvaged, in the colonies and communes of the Ogpu, thousands 
of highly qualified workers and more than 100 agronomists, engineers, 
physicians and technicians. In the bourgeois countries such a thing ie 
impossible . . . How does the process of reconstructing the now sociaUj 
dangerous, but potentially socially useful, people on the Baltic- White Sea 
Canal sliow itself, and what are the measures employed ? The nondescript 
army of law-breakers, vandals and enemies are told : ' It is necessary to 
connect ^’ia canal the Baltic and the White Seas. You must construct a 
waterway 227 km. long, and you will have to work in the woods, in the 
swamps, tear down granite cliffs, change the course of turbulent rivers, 
anclv'hft their waters up by means of slmces to a height of 103 metres. It 
wA'll be necessary for you to dig up more than 30 million cubic metres of 
yearth. All this work will have to be done in the shortest possiiile time. 

' You will receive good food, good raiment, good barracks, and you will 
have club-quarters and cinemas. The Government does not promise you 
anything beyond that. Your own work will prove your worth. . . .’ 

“ The army of prospective wrestlers with nature, not being of a 
homogeneous social origin, could not all be of one mood But it so 
happens that in the Ogpu’s correctional camps they teach not only 
reading and writing, but also political wisdom. Man is by nature quick- 
witted and it IS very seldom that stupidity is conditioned by one's physical 
make-up. More often than not, it is the result of bourgeois class violence. 
Among the tens of thousands there were many who at once grasped the 
importance of such a work for the state, and the physically healthy were 
eager to exert themselves. The wildly flowing rivers and the swamps of 
Karelia, her fields and woods covered with huge boulders — here was some- 
thing to struggle against.” ^ 

In the end, this huge work, which comprised every kind of engineering 
operation, was accurately measured up and rigorously tested, when it was 
fouiul that the waterway, carrying sea-going vessels of considerable ton- 
nage, liad been completed well within the contract time, at a total cost 
for laliour and materials below the estimate. The Soviet Government, 
1 Mosemo Daily News, August 14, 1933. 
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quick to recognise how to make this success of value in the education of 
the public, celebrated the opening of the White Sea Ship Canal by giving 
decorations, not merely to the directing superintendent and his pniiripal 
engincevs, but also (the same decorations) to several dozens of the convict 
labourers who had excelled in zeal and good conduct In addition money 
awards were made to a considerable number of the best ivorkers , and the 
remainder of the sentences of 12,484 of them were remitted, provision 
being made for their immediate admission to normal employment, jobs 
being quickly found 111 one or other of the numerous industrial establish- 
ments needing workmen in the various parts of the USSR. In addition, 
remissions of part of the remaining term of tlieir sentences were made to 
59,516 others. It is pleasant to think that the warmest appreciation was 
ofhciallv expressed of the success of the GPU, not merely 111 performing a 
great engineering feat, but 111 achieving a triumph in human regeneration.^ 
Amid the flood of unverifiable denigration, and in the absence of 
authentic information, it is hard to come to any confident conclusion about 
the Ogpu of 1934 , or of the new Commissariat of Internal Affairs (Nar- 
komviiutdel) into which it was in that year converted. We venture to 
infer, during recent years, a steady improvement in more than one respect. 
With the growing feeling of security the governing authorities of the USiSR 
have been, on the whole, although not without nervous backslidmgs, 
relaxing the sternness of repression of those who, without intrigue and 
without active resistance, nevertheless by opinion and sympathy, still 
remain hostile to the present regime. Concurrently, those very persons, 
without conversion to communism, have become increasingly convinced 
of the stability and, indeed, the permanence of the Soviet Government, 
whilst becoming reconciled to the better conditions of life and increased 
opportunities for responsible work that are now afforded to them. There 
is, accordingly, no longer the same justification for the difference that the 
Ogpu seems to have made in the treatment of Mensheviks, Social Revolu- 
tionaries, anarchists and monarchists on the one hand, and of common 
thieves and bandits on the other. It appears to have been held. 111 practice, 
that mere criminals could safely be dealt with exclusively with a view to 
their reform, but that political hostility was irremediable, so that enemies 
of the regime had to be either exterminated or else put away in jirisou or 
relegated to distant exile. In the period of prolonged civil war this view 
certainly led to a great many summary executions, of Whites by Reds 
as of Reds by Whites. It survived, through the ensuing decade, m tlie 
permanent suspicion of disloyalty with which, by the communist actiiists, 
and perhaps by the Ogpu itself, the intelligentsia were regarded. AVith a 
real increase in loyalty on the one side, we seem to notice a substantial 
decrease in the miasma of suspicion on the other. It is at least interesting 

^ The soviet newspapers during August 1033 contained long reports of these public 
celebrations ; see for summaries in English, Moscow Daily News for that month, notably 
August 6 and 17, 1933. The decree, signed by M. Kalinin as President of the Central 
Executive Committee, is dated August 4, 1933. 
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to find it definitely reported by a soviet writer that the Ogpu has lately 
begun to treat rebels <and counter-revolutionaries on the same lines as 
conunon criminals, on the tlieory that, as man has been made by his 
environment, lie ought to be reformed by cliange of environment, rather 
than punished '' In the Karehaii woods/’ wrote, in the spring of 1933, a 
man seiving a ten-years sentence as a counter-revolutionary, ‘‘ in the 
barracks of the technical workers, I first learned the meaning of real work, 
and what it means to be an engineer who has behind him the persistent 
energy of a mass of w'orkers who know what they are working for. At my 
age I cannot pliilosophise much, but the idea of rehabilitating wayward 
people by means of constructive labour is a wondorfully healthy and 
beautiful one. As for the practical application of the idea, let the two 
thousand shock-workers who w(>rc released in our district long before the 
expiration of tlieir terms testify. As might have been expected, all such 
heroic toilers were set free long before the expiration of their terms. But 
until then, for a period of some five hundred days, these engineers were 
moving in the tliick of a ‘ socially dangerous mass ’, which knew that they 
were counter-revolutionaries, yet, though counter-revolutionaries, they 
worked unsclfislily. . . . How did the kulaks wmrk 1 There w'as, for 
example, the ‘ Poflliiisky ’ brigade of District One numbering 32 kulaks. 
The last 10 days of the month of May the brigade attained the record figure 
of 256 per cent above the required norm of labour on soft soil. It refused 
to leave tlie work even when another brigade appeared to replace it, and 
it became necessary to remove it by special order from the super- 
intendent.'’ 1 

It IS not inconsistent Avith such a change of practice that the new' Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs, into which the Ogpu w'as m 1934 trans- 
formed, should retain all its old machinery of close inspection of the whole 
population, or that this should be kept sharpened by perpetual reports and 
delations. This general supervision of the whole population may even be 
perfected as a consequence of recent measures In order to clear the large 
cities, and Moscow in particular, from the accumulation within them of 
nondescripts without legitimate occupation or means of livelihood, the 
old system of internal passports is being revived, involA'ing some form of 
registration of iloimcile and of jicnms de sf'joiit. “ A universal passport 
system for the USSIi has been adopted by the Council of People's Com- 
missars of the USSR . . . every citizen of the USSR from the age of 16 
upwards will have to obtain a passport if he permanently re.sides in toivn or 
workcr.s' settlement or is employed on a railroad, state farm or new con- 
struction ]ob. ... To effect this registration and handling of passports 
the Government sets up an administrative department of the militia [the 
loc.d police], under the auspices of the Ogpu with G E. Prokofiev at the 
liead. This department wnll have general control of tlic Workers’ and 
Peasants’ militia in the constituent republics. It will also train nulitia- 
mcii for these republics and to introduce legislative acts before the Council 
1 Moscow Daily News, August 14, 1933. 
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of People’s Commissars pertaining to the militia. The militia remains 
otherwise an autonomous body in accordance with the statute of May 25, 
1931, passed by the Council of People’s Commissars, concerning the rights 
and powers of the militia. . . . Izvestta stresses the new regulation as an 
important act from the point of view of statistics which, it declares, is 
one of the major requisites of sociahst planning. This truth was realised 
long ago and many statistics are already available on production, output, 
fixed and circulating capital, money resources and so on. Very little is 
known, however, about the major factor in production — man himself. 
On this subject statistics are meagre. We know little about composition, 
position and movement of population. The government consequently 
has no means of influencing movement of population. Passport regula- 
tions will alter the situation, and this alone renders the new regulation of 
extraordinary practical and political importance. On the verge of the 
Second Five-Year Plan the country must know what changes were wrought 
by the First Five-Year Plan in the masses of the people, and incideiitall}- 
in the geographical distribution of population.” ^ 

Thus, we may conclude that the other functions of this extensive 
government department, in the considerable social services rendered by 
its uniformed stafi, and its positive achievements of a reformatory charac- 
ter, now constitute a larger proportion of its work than its criminal 
prosecutions or the imposition of death sentences.^ 

The Procurator of the USSR 

WLat will now be the trend of development cannot easily be foreseen 
In 1933 there was created an important new office which may possiblj’’ 
have some signific.ance. Alrulov, an old revolutionary and associate of 
Lenin, who had been a vice-president of the Ogpu commission, a place 
from which he was removed in 1931, and relegated to an inferior post in 
the Donets Basin, was appointed, in July 1933, Procurator of the USSR, 
a new office with all the wide powers and functions of the Procurators of 
the constituent republics. An additional duty expbcitly imposed upon 
him IS “ the supervision ... of the legality and regularity of the actions 
of the Ogpu ”. This may perhaps mean that there is a feeling in the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK) that the time has come when there 
can safely be established a systematic check on the methods and pro- 
cedure of the Ogpu, possibly with a view to a change in its psychology.® 
^ Moscow Daily News, December 29, 1032. 

® This was noted in 1930 by an American observer long resident in the USSR . 
“ Whereas the executions by the Tsheka duruig the years of desperate civil war ran well 
into thousands, tlie annual lists of persons shot by order of the Gay Pay Oo could probably 
be reckoned in scores, or at most in hundreds ” (Soviet Russia, by W. H, Chamberlin, 1930. 
p 390) Kor a population exceeding 160 millions such a numbei of executions does not 
compare badly n ith the statistics of various other countries deeming themselves civilised 
° L'Europe nouveUe, July 29, 1933 ; also article by Louis Pischer m The New Republic, 
July 1933. 

IVe have been told that Akulov, the USSR Procurator, now has an assistant per- 
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In the following year the reform was completed, as we have already 
described, by the transformation of the Ogpii into the new Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs (Narkomvnutdcl), under a People’s Commissar of its 
own (Yagoda), witli a seat m the USSR Sovnarlcoin. 


Three Hevohitions in One 

Let us, before lca\dng this darkest chapter dealing with the most 
destructive trend of Soviet Communism, which shows no sign of weakening 
— the liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist — attempt some com- 
parison between it and the corresponding revolutionary period that 
England lias, in its own way. traversed 

Tha Russian revolution of 1917-1935 has combined in one what are 
essentially three distinct struggles, which in western Europe came sepa- 
rately to a crisis in a period stretching from tlie sixteentli to tlie twentieth 
centuries. There was first the conflict, between rival interpretations of 
man's relation to the universe, for supremacy over the mind and conduct 
of men. There was next the violent transformation, standing between 
the Middle Ages and modern times, of the way in which the mass of the 
population gained its subsistence. And there filally the struggle for 
the control of the government between the uarroV oligarchy of a superior 
class and the mass of common citizens. It was the fate of Russia to have 
its religious, its industrial and its pohtical revolutions, not separately, 
but almost simultaneously ; and. perhaps consequently, to make each of 
them more drastically complete than has happened elsewhere. 'Within 
the short space of eighteen years, the dominant faith by which men’s 
lives are governed has undergone, in the USSR, the most fundamental 
change, to ii'liich wo devote a subsequent chapter.^ Tuo successive 
agrarian revolutions have coincided with a gigantic mechanisation of 
every kind of production both agricultural and industrial, working under 
an entirely novel theory of wealth production.^ We have described in 
the SIX chapters of Part I. how the entire governmental structure of one- 
sixth of the total land-surface of the globe has been drastically reversed, 
replacing the “ dictator.ship ” of the capitalist by that of the proletariat. 
If wc find the fight in the USSR fiercer, the destruction of social tissue 
more ruthless, the cruelty and suffering greater, than in the Reformation 
in Elizabethan England, or in the Industrial Revolution in the England of 
George the Third, or in the constitutional changes in the England between 
1640 and 1918, wc should remember the intensity given by the concentra- 
tion, in the USSR, of all three revolutions within one-twcntieth part of 
four centuries, and a simultaneous coalescence of the differences and 
i.isurgencics of a population more than twenty times as great as that of 

manently inside the new Commissariat of Internal Affairs, who makes regular reports on 
all tascs dealt with, so as to enable the Procurator promptly to intervene whenevci he 
eoiisideis that injustice has occurred. 

* iSce Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”. 

“ See Chapter VIII. in Part II., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ". 
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pngland in the middle of those centuries. Surely so large a proportion 
of the whole world has never before undergone, suddenly and simul- 
taneously, a transformation alOce so penetrating and so volcanic ! 

No one can compute the sum of human suffering caused by this triple 
revolution over so vast an aiea, m so brief a time, amid the most embittered 
civil war, supported by half a dozen foreign armies actually invading soviet 
territory. But equally no one can compute the sum of human suffering, 
even unto death, caused in England by the Protestant Reformation, tlie 
Industrial Revolution and the triumph of democratic parliamentariani.sm, 
the whole drawn out over four centuries, with only the mildest of civil 
wars, and with nex* to no foreign invasion. If, eighteen years after the 
Bolshevik seizure of powei’, all mimsters of religion, together with the 
impenitent landlords, capitalists and speculators, are disfranchised, and 
are excluded alike from membership of the soviets, the trade unions and 
the consumers’ cooperative societies, we ought m all fairness to remember 
that, for nearly three centuries after the Anglican Church had abjured 
the primacy of Rome (in fact, down to 1828), not only every Roman 
Catholic priest, or member of a religious order, but also every person 
adhering to the Roman Catholic faith, was denied a vote. For at least 
as long, members of the Jewish, the Baptist, the Quaker or the Unitarian 
religion wore excluded alike from Parliament, the municipal councils, the 
ancient trade gilds, the Royal College of Physicians, and the Commis- 
sion of the Peace. Their sons were denied admission to practically all 
the then-existing secondary schools, as well as to all the universities m the 
land. These disqualifications on account of religion, not confined to the 
priesthood, were m England not entirely got rid of until the twentieth 
century.^ Eighteen years’ mechanisation of Russian industry and agri- 
culture have ruthlessly upset the “ established expectations ’" of millions 
of Russian handicraftsmen and peasants, and involved the deportation 
and confiscation of property of possibly hundreds of thousands of siipiiosed 
kulaks and other recalcitrants, many of whom must have died under their 
hardships. In Great Britain the statutory “ enclosure of commons ” ; 
the eviction of the Scottish crofters in favour of sheep and grouse and 
deer, and the triumph of the machine industry between 1700 and 1850, 
were accompamed by the practical rum and destruction of nearly the 
whole surviving peasantry, and the reduction of the independent handi- 
craftsmen to the hideous conditions of the unregulated mines and factories. 
We are apt to forget the terrible record of the virtual enslavement, by 
the thousand, of little children in the new textile factories ; the actual 

^ See the Act 16 17 George V. c. 55 (1926). Priests and deacons of the Roman 

Catholic Church, together uith tliosc of the Cliurch of England, aic still disqualified tor 
sitting in the House of Commons (though not in the House of Loids) The King and 
Queen, togothei 111111 the Lord Chancellor, have still to profess tho Piotestant religion. 
Under the Tudoi and Stuart statutes tho mere profession of Roman Catholicism, or tho 
possession of Romish books, incurred all the penalties of piaeinumro These Ians uere 
vii tuallv abrogated in 1792 and 1829, but they were not wholly repealed until 1871 {Guide 
lo the Laws of England affecting Soman Catholics, by T. 0. Anstoy, 1842. 193 pp ; Jlannal 
of tilt Law specially affecting Catholics, by W. S. Lilly and J. E. P. Wallis, 1893, 266 pp ). 
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purchase of orphans (with “ one idiot among every twenty ’") by the mill- 
owners from the parish vestries and Poor Law Guardians ; the young 
bo 3 ’.s ciiid girls working naked in the coal-minos ; the indescribable state 
of the prisons and the general mixed workhouses ; the paupers arbitrarily 
deported to their places of settlement , the daily slaughter and maiming 
of the workers of all ages, by wholly preventible “ accidents ” from the 
machinery that it was too expensive to fence ; and the incredible insanita- 
tion, generation after generation, of the new industrial centres, all ol 
whieli, as we can now recognise, formed, in the iiineteentli century, a 
frightful background to the brilliant coronation of the young Queer 
Victoria.^ Even the constitutional reform of 1832, wlv’ch Iiroiight political 
power to the British bourgeoisie, not only left nine-tenths of the adult 
men (and all the women) without a vote, but even arbitrarily took away 
the vote that many handicraftsmen of Westminster and a few other con- 
stituencies had long exercised under an exceptional popular franchise. 
In Great Britain, it is true, there has been no Okhrana, Tcheka or Ogpu, 
of which the irresistibly dominant aristocracy and bourgeoisie never felt 
the need. But even without such a force the eighteenth and even the 
nineteenth century witnessed a persistent oppression, by High Court 
Judges as well as liy magistrates belonging to the governing class, of trade 
unionists, strikers, poachers, vagrants, sellers of popular newspapers, 
seditionists '' and blasphemers — all professedly in accordance with a 
criminal law so vague and ambiguous that it could always be stretched 
to cover every activity displeasing to the governing ohgarchy It is only 
a callous ignorance that prevents our recognising that, even in the 
twentieth century, this oppression has not wholly disappeared.^ 

The English reader may impatiently declare that we have overstated 
the indictment that the Russian communist may bring against us. Quite 
the contrary On discussing the matter with a member of the JIarx-Lemn 
Institute at Moscow, he iiidigiiantl}'’ objected that such a comparison as 
we have made understated the case of the Bolshevik Government, and 

^ When Engels, in 1845, diew attention to some of these evil conditions in his Lage 
der englischen Arbeiterrl'iaac, his work seems never to have penetrated cnhei to the Poor 
Law Hoard or to the Home Ofhee or the House of Commons (it is not m their libraries). 
It was Ignored by the London publisher.s and did not appear ni English until 1887, when 
it was published as The Condition of the English WoiUng Clms in ISll 

“ Even dean to the piesent day the law relating to erimmal conspiracy, .sedition and 
seditious libel, strikes and picketing, blasphemy and vagrancy has not been thoroughly 
reformed, and is still from time to time the cause of “ legal ” oppression of the poor for 
action which among the well-to-do usually goes unpunished. Wo may yet see it used much 
more frequently than at present for the oppression of those who arc still widely regarded 
as the “ lower orders Xor should we ignore the very frequent hardship to wage-earning 
families caused by certam features of the English legal system itself, such as the prohibitive 
expense and difficulties of an appeal to Quarter Sessions against the judgments of Petty 
Sc-.sions (the often prejudiced decisions of a couple of landed propuctors) ; or the whole 
piaetice of " imprisonment for debt ” , or the quite insufficient proiision yet made for 
cnsuiing that every person sued for debt, or endangered by proceedings for eviction, or 
even arcusod of crime, is able to secure, without question, the services of an advocate, 
and defray the necessary expenses of defence against what may well prove to be absolute 
rum to himself and his family. 
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gravely overstated that of the British Government, by a most important 
omission. He pointed out that we had taken, on the one side, the uliole 
of the immense territory of tlic USSE, with its 170 millions of people ol 
the most diverse races, creeds, languages and customs, the vast majority 
being illiterate and uncivilised. On the other side, lie objocterl, wo liad 
taken, not the British Empire, but only the small section of it, peiliap^ 
one-tenth of the whole, which belonged to the dominant race and dwelt 
in the most cmhsed area Even leaving out of account the short, time 
that the Soviet Government had been at work, the comparison between 
the judicial systems of the two coimtrics could only be fairly made between 
the USSR as a whple and the British Empire as a whole. “ You tell us ", 
this outspoken critic declared, “ that in the sight of your God all men arc 
equal ; that one soul is as precious as another. We prefer to express the 
same thing in the American statement that all men have equal rights to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. In the USSR, from one end 
of the vast territory to the other, we have absolute identity of franchise ; 
equality of rights under the law ; universal education without the slightest 
colour-bar or racial prejudice ; complete freedom for all without exception 
from exploitation by landlord or capitalist, and a genuine and persistent 
attempt to level up the backward races as quickly as possible to an equality 
of civilisation with the highest. If you reproach us ", he continued, 
“ with defects and shortcomings in our eighteen years of social construc- 
tion, what about the record of the British Empire during its hundred and 
fifty years of social organisation since the conquest of Canada and the dis- 
coveries of Captain Cook What justice did the British Government 
accord to the Irish Catholics under the Penal Laws, and to the Scottish 
Jacobites at Glencoe and Culloden % IrWiat about the slave trade of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 1 What has happened to the 
aborigines of Australia ? Up to what level of civilisation has your Govern- 
ment, in a whole century, brought the descendants of the negro slaves 
that your ships carried to the West Indies 1 "What is to-day the .status, 
politically and legally, of the Africans in the Cape Colony and in Kenya ? 
Was the judicial procedure always perfect in the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny 1 What happened fifty years afterwards at Amritsar ? Even 
to-day, how many thousands of Indians arc in prison without having been 
convicted of any crime whatsoever, merely because the magistrate suspects 
that they are ‘ bad characters ’, and they are unable to find the two sureties 
for their future good behaviour, which he summarily orders them to find ? 
And what about the rights of property of the inhabitants of the lands 
that you have conquered 1 Above all, what about the denial of political 
rights and economic freedom to the hundreds of millions of British subjects 
in Africa and India ? Compare the Soviet Government’s treatment of the 
backward races in the wilds of Siberia and on the borders of Afghanistan 
and Mongolia with your own dealings with similar people. The verdict 
of history will, we think, be on our side.” 

Two wrongs do not make a right. Moreover, the mutual reproaches 
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of tliose who have sinned in common make rather for exasperation than 
for oiilijrhtenment. Wo had better leave the future historian to come to 
his own verdict I Meanwhile comparisons between dillcrent nations may 
more pioiilably lead to each learning, from the other's aspirations, how 
to improve aiicl refine his owni , and to each discovering, from the other’s 
shorteoiiiiiigs and mistakes, as if in a mirror, the very defects and blunders j 
that he lias made but of wdiich he had been scarcely conscious. A'/e may ' 
safely conclude, from the common experience of mankind, that whenever, 
in any country, there takes place a great redistribution of power among 
groups or classes, a new' destination will be given to existing wealth, 
especially that m the form of ownership of the means of ]iroductioii. If 
that new di'stmation is forcibly resisted by the old ])ossessors, there has 
always been fighting ; and both during and after the fighting, more or less 
“ terrorism " by those w'ho ^n'ove to be the stronger, and who reuard this 
as the only means of destroj’ing or maiiitamiiig the social revolution that 
is occurring. This fighting and terrorism ", and the misery to which it 
leads, are, as it seems to the present w'riters, strong reasons in favour of 
proceeding as far as possible by general goodwill. 

There is one other consideration with which we shall conclude. F iitiire 
generations will estimate the worthwhilencss of national conipir-st or 
internal involutions, not so much by the temporary misery that they 
inevitably create, but largely according to the relative social value, in 
each case, of the new order in comparison with the old. In the USSIl the 
substantial completion of the liquidation of the landlord and capitahst, 
together with the coincident abandonment by the western powers of their 
original project of armed intervention to suppress Soviet Communism, 
have not only made humanity to individuals at last socially safe, but have 
also witnessed a considerable building up of new social tissue, and the 
purposeful reorganisation of community life on a deliberate plan for the 
Rem.iking of Man, the various trends of which we have now in successive 
chapters to examine. 
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PLANNED PRODUCTION FOE COMMUNITY CONSUMPTION 

In tliis cliapier seek to describe what seems to us the most significant 
socially of all the trends in Soviet C^mnnism, namely, the deliberate 
planning of all the nation’s productimi, distribution and exchange, not 
for swelling the profit of the few but for increasing the consumption of the 
whole community And if we may be forgiven an autobiographical note, 
it is tins outstanding discovery in economics, and its application, in un- 
promising circumstances, to the relations between nearly 170 millions of 
persons on one-sixtli of the earth's land-surface, that induced us, despite 
the disqualifications of old age, to try to understand what is happening 
in the USSR. Will this new sj’stcm of economic relationships, and this 
new motivation of wealth production, prove permanentlj’^ successful ? 
For if it does, it will not only show the rest of the world how to abolish 
technological, and indeed all other mass unemplo 3 Tnent, together with the 
devastating alternation of commercial booms and slumps ; but further, 
by opening the way to the maximum utilisation of human enterprise and 
scientific discovery in tlie service of humanity, it will afford the prospect 
of increase beyond all computation, alike of national wealth and of 
individual well-being.^ 

1 The Tiinl Fivp-Vcar Plan led to »n ocean of hternturc in many lanftnage^. Tlic 
pulilicalions (moMlv in Russian) of Oosplan itself aio niiniorous and extensive, the Plan 
alone oepupyinc; half a dozen volumes The official suramat v of the Plan, without com- 
ment, was puhlished in Biiplish in ]!)29, under the title of The Noi ict Unwn Loohi Ahead 
(New Yoik. ltl'2n lOl pp ) Gosplnn iteclf published in Eimhsh. in 1!)S3 a fivmmaii/ of 
the Fiilfiliiiuit of the Fuel Fiir-Yeat Plnnfoi the FeielopwenI of the Xalwiiul Economy of 
the USE/} (2i)() ]ip ). The licst cxjiosilion in English is perhaps the set of foui lengthy 
papers eontnhiited hj' Caspian m 19,31 to the tVorld iSocial Economic Congress at Amster- 
dam, the responsible authors being V. V Obolensky-Ossinsky, L. iSolomon Ronin, A. 
Gayster and L A Eiaval (published in tlio bulky report entitled World Social Econonitc 
Planning, 2 vols., 1931, by the International Industrial Relations Institute [I.R .V.], the 
Hague and Now Yoik) ; and partly republished in the volume entitled Socialist Planned 
Economy in the USSTl, by V. V Obolensky-Ossinsky A clear analysis (in German) is 
Dieplanv uUchafthrhen Veisiiche mdcriSWjdiiiiioi', by E. Pollock (Leipzig. 1929). AiioUier 
description, by a former chief of Gosplan, is published in German as Die Planirulschaflnibeit 
in der Sonfelunion, von M Knsehanowski (1928, 124 pp ). A good popular explanation 
will bo found in Pialilelha Russia's Fm-Tear Plan, by lliohael Earbiiiaii (New York, 
1931, 220 pp ), first published ns a special supplement to The Economist (London. November 
1930). More elementary is Modern Siiisia, the Land of Planning, by Loins Regal (1933, 
169 pp ). The Sonet Fne-Yenr Plan and its Effect on World Trade, by H. R Kmokcr- 
bocker (London. 1931, 246 pp ), aflords a senes of vivid impressions Le Plan gmnqucnnal, 
par A. Jagow (L'Eglantine, Brussels, 1932, 266 pp ), is an entirely adverse but merely 
theoretical criliei.sm. A more balanced view, based on observation of the facts, is given 
in Les Lccoin dii Plan quinqiiennal, par Gustave Maquet (Pans, 1932, 2.')2 pp.) and the 
article by Maigarol Millet. “ Planning System in Soviet Russia ", in Slaumic Remv' for 
December 1930. Dei riissische Funfjuhies Plan, by Nils OleinliofI (Bi'tinswick, 1932. .S6 
pp ), has a good bibliography of works in tlio languages of western Europe. Other German 
stiidii's are Die russtsche Icommnmstische Theorie und Hire Aitswirbitng in den Plan- 
iciilschaftversuchender Sowjefiinion,vonMniy'Ba.xiBiTaemUiT (1930, 164pp.) ; Der F unfjalir- 
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Hmo Planning Arose 

The tlieovy and practice of planned production for community con- 
sumption did not exist ready-made in tlie minds of Lenin ami his followers 
when they found themselves m office as the Government of Russia. Year 
by year it was slowly and painfully evolved ; at first by the primitive 
process of ” trial and error " ; presently to be superseded by “the scientific 
method of perpetually testing the “ order of thought ” by comparison 
with the '■ order of things ” : that is to say, by observation and expen- 
ment, ratiocination and verification, all the results being recorded in detail 
for comparison and future action. The Bolsheviks had what most govern- 
ments lack — a fixed purpose of social change, to be persistently pursued 
and relentlessly fulfilled, at whatever cost and sacrifice Tins purpose 
they themselves described as the creation of a new social order, “ the 
classless state ; by which they meant a society in which no one would 
be able to use the labour of others in order to enrich himself, or even in 
order to live wnthout producing. Hence the liquidation of the landlord 
and the capitalist. But the term contamed also a constructive meaning, 
briefly summed up as social equality. It implied, that is to say, the 
establishment of a community in wluch every able-bodied person, without 
exception, would be expected to repay to the community the cost of his 
upbringing, as well as to contribute to the common well-being, in whatever 
way his faculties permitted ; whilst being secured his own share in the 
common product, in a form and to an amount appropriate to his particular 
needs. It is this far-reaching purpose, which the government of the USSR 
has never lost sight of, and in pursuit of which it has never weakened, that 
runs like a red thread through all the warp and weft of its administration, 
and that inspires and elucidates, as we shall attempt to show, the whole 
trend of its history. 


The Episode of Workers’ Control 

With all its purposefulness, the Bolshevik Party, in common with other 
Marxists, had no idea of how this social ideal could be realised.^ Lenin 

plan niul iune Erjullung (193i, 106 pp ), by Boris Brutzkus ; Eussland tor dem zu-eiten 
Funfgnhiplan, von Georg Kaiser (1932, 143 pp.). Almost the only British economic 
examinations of the Plan known to ns are the able volume entitled Plan or No Plan, 
by Baibara tVootton (1933) , the article by Paul Wmterton m The Economic Journal, 
Septenilier 1933 ; the chapter “ An Economist looks at Flannuig ”, m Gold, Unemployment 
and Capitalism, by Professor T. E. Gregory (1933) ; and three paragraphs in The Great 
Depression, by Lionel Robbins (1934). A useful account will be found m Hugh Dalton’s 
chapter in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by Margaret Cole (1933) To the above 
must lie added two substantial works of criticism, avowedly mainly theoretical and 
historical and largely wiitten in 1900-1922, both with introductions and recently written 
flia])tfi!. by Professor P. A. Hayck, namely, Colleclivisl Economic Planning, by various 
economists, with useful bibliography, 1935, 293 pp. , and Economic Planning in Svviel 
Russia, )>> Boris Brutzkus, 1933, 234 pp. 

^ 111 the days before 1918, all the Marxist world thought of the social revolution as 

an end 'The workers of the world were to unite, overthrow capitalism and be happy over 
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himself was distinguished for his firm grasp of the conception that tlio 
revolution was not itself communism, nor even the first stage of a socialist 
state, but only the opportunity for its construction. But so long as he 
was in exile, even he had thought out no plan of how to build up a classless 
society. During his six months’ lesidence in or near Petrograd in 1917, 
when he was maintaining a continuous bombardment of the public with 
articles, pamphlets, letters and speeches, we can see him, in successive 
publications, bit by bit recognising and accepting the materials out of 
which the socialist state was to be built. In his writings he adumbrated, 
successively, the pyramid of soviets by which the citizens would create the 
instruments of locnl and central admimstratioii ; then the trade unions, 
comprising all the wage-paid workers by hand or by brain, who would by 
this means jointly control the conditions of their working lives ; tlieii 
the consumers’ cooperative movement, through wliich the whole adult 
population, as consumers, would manage the distribution among them- 
selves of the commodities which they, as producers, had created. In 
Russia all the waterways and nearly all the railwaj’s were already state 
enterprises ; and Lenin contemplated the immediate nationalisation of 
the banks and of all credit and currency operations. To these main social 
structures he added the notion, not of immediate nationalisation, but of a 
public control of the manufacturing, mining and trading enterprises still 
left in private hands. This control was to be exercised through universal 
publicity and a close supervision of the management by the wliole working 
class, 111 all its various organisations, not excluding the salaried managers, 
technicians and clerical employees But Lenin realised, quicker and more 
completely than his colleagues and supporters, that these proposals did 
not amount to a “ blue-print ” of reconstruction, and that what the now 
government had to do was to try a whole senes of expcrinients in almost 
every department of social orgamsation. In one of his speeches he put 
this position with perfect candour. “ We knew ”, he said, “ when we 
took power into our hands, that there were no ready forms of concrete 
reorganisation of the capitalist system into a socialist one. ... I do not 
know of any socialist who has dealt with these problems. . . . We must 
go by Experiments . . . We do not close our eyes to the fact that we are 
alone in one country only, and even if Russia were not so backward, we 
cannot achieve a socialist revolution. . . . But it does not mean that 
we have to cease to act. Once we have got a chance of experimenting, 
we must do it as it [the soviet state] accumulates more and more power.” ^ 

afterwards But in 1918 the communists, to their oun surprise, found themselves in 
control of Russia, and challenged to produce Ihcir millennium They have a eolouiahio 
excuse for a delay m their production of a new and hotter soeial order in the coiitimiance 
of war conditions, in the blockade and so forth ; nevertheless, it is clear that they begin 
to realise the tremendous unpreparcdiie.ss winch the Mai’xian methods of thought involve. 
At a hundred points . . . they do not know what to do ” (Bussia in the Hhadou's, by H. O. 
Wells, 1920, p. 132). 

1 “ The way to avert a catastrophe is to establish a real workers’ control over the 
production and distribution of gootb. To establish such control it is neceS'.nry (1) to 
make certain that in all the basic institutions there is a majority of workers, not less than 
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In tlic first few weeks after he and his friends had seized power, they could 
do no more than live from hand to mouth, without anythmff like a plan, 
issuin'; innumerable separate orders about particular industrial enterprises 
that liad boon left derelict. “ Workers’ deleuations ", lie saul afterwards, 
'■ used to come to me with complaints afiain.st the factory owners. I 
always said to them, ‘ You want your factory iiationali.sed : well and 
good We have the decree ready. But tell me Can you take the 
organisation into your own hands ? Have you gone into matters ? Do 
you know how and wliat you produce ? And do you know-the relations 
between your production and the Knssian and international market 1 ’ 
And inevitably it transpired that they knew nothing. There was nothing 
■written about such matters 111 the BoLshcvik textbooks, or even 111 those 
of the Mensheviks."’^ For the vast majority of manufai tiiring and 
trading enterprises, Lenin drafted witli his own luiiids ^ a resolution on 
workers' control, which was published in Pravila of Novembi'r IG, 1917 , 
and conveited into a decree m the most sweeping terms by the Sovnarkom 
of People's Commissars on tlie 28 th of the same month. This decree pro- 
idded that "in all industrial, labour, financial, agricultural, transporta- 
tion, cooperative and similar enterprises, employing wage-norkers or 
contracting for work to be done at home, there is introduced workers’ 
control of production, of the purchase and sale of products and raw 
material, of their storage, and also of the financial management of enter- 
prises The workers in any given enterprise shall establish workers’ 
control through their elected agencies, such as the mill and factory com- 
mittees, shop foremen's councils and the like, with the condition that 
representatives of the [clerical] employees and the technical staff shall be 
included in the membcrsliip of these agencies The vorkers’ control 
bodies shall have the right to supervise production and to set a minimum 
output for each enterprise. The workers' control bodies have the right 
of controlling all the business correspondence of any enterprise, and for 

thrce-foui'tlw of all the votes, and that all owncio vho ha\o not dc -cited then business, 
as well as the ‘-cienlificallv and ttchnically trained jici-onnel. aie coni])clUd to participate ; 

(2) that all the shop and faotoiy eoininittee-, the cciitial and local soMcf- of worUcis’, 
soldieis’ and peasant-,' de])uties, as well as the tiade union-, be friaiilcd the, rifilit to 
participate in such control, that all comnierc lal and bank accounts lie open to tlicii 
inspection nnrl that tlic nianafreiiienl be compelled to siijijih- tliciii '\itb all the data , and 

(3) that the representatives of all the moiu unporlant deinoeiatie .iiid .-oii.ilisl iiarticu bo 
granted l he same right. Workers’ control, already recognised bv tho ca pitali-t s in a number 
of eases whcie conflicts arise, should be immediately dec eloped, by way of a scries of 
carefullj- considered and gradual, but immediately realisable, measures, into complete 
regulation of tbe pioduction and distribution of goods by the woikeis '' ( Measures to 
overcome flconomic Chaos ”, by N Lenin, published in Thu Snnal Demnenti, No 64, 
June 7, 1917 , included in Lenin’s Works, vol. xx. Book II. pp. 136-137 of Engli-h edition). 

^ iSpeedi of Lenin at the opening of the fiist Congress of tlic Su])ieme Economic 
Council (Ifay 26-.June 4, 1918) ‘ Lcmn . whose frankness must at times leave his 

disciples tucaihless, has recently stiipped off tho last pietcnce that the Russian leiolution 
IS anything more than the inauguration of an age of limitless expeiimeut. ‘ Those who 
aie engig'd in the formidable task of overcoming capitalism’, he has recently written, 
‘ must be prcpaied to try method after method until they find the one which answers 1 heir 
puiposi bi st ’ ” {Russia in the Shadows, by H. G. Wells, 1920, p. 133). 

- Aftu Lenin, by Michael Earbman, p. 43, 
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withholding correspondence the proprietors shall he liable to trial. . 
Commercial secrecy is abolished.” ^ Under this decree, practically all 
the important business enterprises in Petrograd passed, during the 
ensuing six months, under the control of variously constituted workmen’s 
committees, beueatli which such managers and foremen as had not fled, 
and sometimes even the proprietors themselves, struggled to keeji their 
businesses going. 

The Result of Workers' Control 

It was a bad time to try the crucial experiment of workers’ control as 
the pattern for th 5 management of industry, even if, as it is now suggested, 
it was viewed by the iviser heads only as a temporary expedient. But it 
was important for the world to have it tried. Looking back on those 
hectic months m Petrograd, in the winter of 1917-1918, it seems clear 
that, after making all allowances, this particular idea, when put in opera- 
tion, failed to commend itself to any of the persons concerned, including 
even its warmest advocates. It w'as not merely that the committees 
elected by the factory operatives, skilled craftsmen though these were, 
were found to be lacking in the various kinds of knowledge and skill 
required for the quite different task of direction and management. Nor 
was it conclusive that factory discipline was impaired by the continual 
interference of the members of the committee with the authority of the 
foremen, fciuch shortcomings and defects were neither universal nor 
inevitable, and would, moreover, be lessened by experience. What was 
fatal and ii remediable in giving the management of each factory to the 
persons employed therein, whether to a majority or to the whole aggregate 
of them, and even in its best example.s, was that each factory under such 
control — deprived of the automatic checks and warnings ■which the 
capitalist system supplies to the profit-maker in the relations of wages 
costs to selling prices, and of these to customers’ demands — necessarily 
judged and decided its pohey exclusively from the standpoint of its own 
wishes or interests. Each factory was without knowledge, alike of what 
the whole community of consumers needed or desired, and of how much 
all the other factories were simultaneously producing. If its product had 
been wooden chairs or copper cables, it went on turning out n ooden chairs 
or copper cables, usually of the lands, shapes and qualities that hod been 
customary, irrespective of what w'as now required. It soon liecame 
evident that, on such a system, even if aggregate production could be 
kept up, there could not be the necessary continuous adjusiment of 
supply to demand, on which, not only exchange value, but also the very 
maintenance of the citizens depended. What stood revealed to every 
intelligent person, when the experiment was tried, was that the function 
of each producing unit in the community was to produce, not irhat that 
unit might prefer to produce, hut lohat the communitij needed or desired. 

1 Pravda, November 10, 1917 ; Decree of Sovnarkom, November 28, 1917 , Lenin ; 
lied Dtetator, by 6. Vernadsky, 1931, p. 106. 
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In any Mghly evolved industrial society, whatever its economic or political 
constitution, tlic citizen as a producer, whether by hand or by brain, in 
his houi s of work, must do what he is, in one or other form, told to do ; 
for the very purpose of being able to receive, along with all the other 
piodueei's in tlic rest of the day — ^the consuming hours — that which in 
order 'to live they all need and severally desire. And if the consumers 
needs are to decide the producers’ work, there must be — where the guid- 
ance of profit-making in a free market is abandoned — some organisation, 
outside the factory, outside the trade union, outside the industry itself, 
by which the spokesmen or representatives of the whole community of 
citizen consumers can instruct each factory, and evejii each group of 
handicraftsmen or peasants, from time to time, exactly what it is to 
produce. 

The Supreme Economic Council 

In Petro"rad in 1918 a drastic remedy had to be applied. The idea 
of the “■ self-governing workshop ” ; the dream of the anarchist and the 
syndicalist, which had misled whole generations of socialists, had to be 
abandoned. Workers’ control, though not eliminated for other functions, 
was defiiiitelj’ deposed from management. Within six months of starting 
the experiment, Lenin induced Ins colleagues in the Sovnarkom to insist, 
by a decree of Juno 28, 1918, that, whatever workmen’s committees 
might be in the field, each industrial enterprise must be put under the 
control of a sinslo manager, appointed by and responsible to the govern- 
ment itself Lenin was, in fact, keenly conscious that, as he said. One 
ofthe most important tasks is in labour discipline. . . . Labour discipline, 
the discipline of comradely intercourse, and soviet discipline, is actually 
being developed by millions of toilers. ... It is the most important 
historical mission. . . . ^^'e do not claim or count on rapid success in 
this. We know that it will take up a whole epoch before it is achieved.” ^ 
But thi.', was not enough. An industrial programme for each manager 
had to be authoritatively formulated from time to tunc, if not actually 
week by week. A new government department was accordingly set up, 
under a committee specifically charged to direct manufacturing and 
minimi industry throughout the whole country, with the dominant object 
of getting produced, not what the workmen in each factory thought fit, 
or even what the manager might decide, but what the community needed 
and desired in due order and proportion. It had, in fact, been discovered 
by painful experience that the “ hquidation of the employer ” necessarily 

I Tnb'ilim Beport of the First Congress of the Supreme Economic Conned, May 26- 
Junc i. I'tlS {in irussian) ; LcniiiS IVoris, vol. xxiu. p 43 (m RusMan) ; quoted m English 
in Svmiiiriiy of the ruffdinait of the First Five-Year Plan, 1933, p 26 

TliH li.i-, been made a matter of reproach by an opponent : ' After scrapping the trndi- 
tion.il nu tliods of managing enterprise, they [the Communists] have had to return to a 
lesiiiie of -(eady work, to an enforcement of the authority of foremen and managers, to a 
ic.di-ation of working discipline” (Ecmwmic Trends in Soviet Russia, by A. Yugov, 
1030, 3 os; 
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involved the governmental plamiing of production. “ As one would 
naturally have expected,” relates an English eye-witness of the proceeclmss, 
“ the greatest danger in the transition period came from those workmen’s 
council'^, shop stewards' committees [fixetory committeesj and jirofossional 
alliances [trade unions and local trades councils] who ran their own pro- 
vincial economic policies xvithout considering the needs of the count ly as 
a whole. A guiding hand was necessary, and that xvas found in the 
Supreme Economic Council. I well remember being present at its first 
meeting. A few workmen from the Petrograd and iloscow professiona 
alliances [trade unions and local trades councils] and slioji stewards 
committees [factory committees], together with some trusted rex'olutionary 
leaders, and a few technical advisers who were not sabotaging [all these, 
we must explain, having been chosen aiul appointed by the tSoviiarkom 
for this purpose], met together on the Tuchkof Naberezhkax'a at Petro- 
grad, with the object of organising the economic life of the republic in 
the interests of the toiling masses. All around them was chaos produced 
by the Imperialist war and the orgy of capitalist jirofiteeriiig. Famine, 
dearth of raxv materials, sabotage of technical statl, counter-revolutionary 
bands invading from the south, Prussian war-lords threatening from the 
west, made the outlook apparently hopeless Yet, nothmg daunted, 
these brave workmen, with no experience, except that derived from the 
hard school of xvage-slaveiy and political oppression, set 1 0 xvork to rccon- 
stituto the economic life of a territory covering a larg(> part of two con- 
tinents. I saw them, at that meeting, draw up plans for the creation of 
public departments which should take over the production and distribution 
of the ‘ key ’ industries and the transport. Their field of vision ran from 
the forests of Lithuania to the oases of Central Asia, from the fisheries of 
the White Sea to the oil-fields of the Caucasus. As they discussed these 
schemes, one was forcibly reminded that many of llicso very places, for 
which they were preparing tlieir plans to fight famine and re-establish 
peaceful industry, were at that moment threatened by counter-revolu- 
tionary forces, and by the armed hosts of the European v ar-lords. whose 
so-called ‘ interests ’ demanded that famine, anarchy, and iniserj .should 
teach the workers and peasants of Russia not to dare to lift their hands 
against the sacred ‘ rights of property ’. And the. wind howled round 
that cold stone building xvhich looked over the frozen Nex'a, and the 
winter snows xvere driving down the dismal streets, but these men, fired 
with imagination and buoyed up by courage, did not waver. They wore 
planting an acorn which they knew would one day grow into an oak. 

“ I saw them five months later at a big conference in SIoscow. The 
Supreme Economic Council of Public Economy had now become a great 
state institution and xvas holding its first All*Ru.ssian Conference. In 
every province in Central Russia, and in many jiarts of the outer marches, 
local branches had been formed and had sent their representatives. The 
fihst organ in the world for carrying out in practice the theory that each 
citizen is part of a great human family and has rights in that family, in 

82 
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so fur as be performs duties to it, was being visibly created before my 
eyes in 1' ussi.i . In the midst of the clash of arms, the roar of the imperialist 
sl.niglm'f on riie Iwttlcfields of France, the savagery of the civil war, with 
Ivrasnoil' on the Don, and with the Czctho-Slovalrs on llie Volga, the 
Supreme Council of Public Economy was silently becoiniiig the centre of 
the new econoniic lift of the republic. It had been created while the 
moi'e prominent political body, the Soviet, was struggling to preserve the 
existence of the republic from enemies within and without. The Supreme 
Council of Public Economy was the tool designed to create the new order 
ill Itussia ; the Soviet was only the temporary weapon to protect the 
hands that worked that tool " ^ 

The first decree of the Sovnarkom "as to the Supreme Economic 
Council ". dated December 5. 1917, endowed the new body with extra- 
ordin.uilv wide poweis and extensive rights. It was to organise " national 
economy ' , and also the finances of the state. For these purposes it was 
to produce general plans and estimates for the regulation of the whole 
economic life of the country, coordinating and unifying the activities of 
the central and local regulating institutions, including particularly all 

* Cnpiluhsl niDitpe iiml BoUhi'itst Ruisia, by Jt Philips Price, 1019. pj) 18-10 The 
moTiiln' 1 -.liip (if Uu' Supremo Koonoraio Council (OVWR) under lh(> docreo of August 8, 
1918 \i .Is m.ido ui) of 10 iiiombeis of the CcnUal Executive Committeo (TSIK), ‘M memhers 
of the ti.idu unions 20 iiiomlicus of distiicl cconouiio councils, 2 members of oonsiimers’ 
coo))erati\e sodeties. and 7 ollui.ih of as manj people’s commissariats Tins plemini of 
69 was direeUil to meet montlih, but also to elect a presidium of 8 persons foi eonlmuous 
aetiviU. hikUi a )iiesident to be appointed by the Central Executive Committee itself, 
who M.is to hoeome oi njjirio a mcmbei of that body {Die plunifiilirhnflliih) ii \ muche 
III der Soujcluiuoii, 1017-1027, von Kriednch Pollock, 1029. pp 80-81 ) Amoiio its mem- 
bers wore A 1 R\ kov (president) , L B Krassin, who brought 1o its delibeialions moat 
experience in indnstual inan.lgemenl as well as the highest teehincal iibilitj , G. I. 
Oppokov. a highh odue.ited man with the training of a lavyei . L Kuipov, a skilled 
engmcei , .ind II. S Lurie, also known ns Yoiic Larin, an tecenliie economist of talent ; 
together wiili leading icprcsenlatnes fo the tiade unions 

The Supreme Eeoiinmie rouiicil repoited to, and its action was ratified l>y, an All- 
Union t'ongifcss of Cou’ieils of Xational Economj This congicss, whose pi oeet-rlmgs were 
hoiiouied during the first few \cai» l>j the publaation of a verbatim repoit (in Russian), 
began. 111 -May IttlS. with an ntteiidaneo of 2.')2 delegates, of whom 104 hn'l a ' decisive 
vote’ and 1-18 only a ‘consultative vote’’ All p.aits of the RSl'Slt sent elelegates, 
mclueling Eastein and (‘stem Silieria. and ‘ Jliddle .\sia ” (Taslikcnt) Besides the local 
erorioniic (oun( ils the tiade unions and eoiisumera’ eooperalive soeiciies were lejiiesented, 
and also the gieat pioductive cntcrpiLsCs. 30 per cent of the delegaecs were workmen, 
20 pel cent technicians, 10 pci cent engineers, 40 per cent statistieianb, aceonntants and 
WTiters of hooks on economic subjects. 70 xier cent were Conimunist Party members 
14 per cent weie stv’Icd ‘ non-Party ” ; 8 per cent Social Revolutionaries ; whilst there 
weie thice Itenslieviks and three Social Democratic Internationalists By 1921 this 
Congress had giown to 593 delegates, of similar mixed character 

Another account of the formation of this body, under the titles of the “ All-Russian 
Soviet of Peoiile’s Economv ’’ and the “ High Soviet ”, will ho found m the \ciy critical 
volume cot if led The Rif-itiiiii lit inliihon, by James Jlavor (1928, 470 pp ), which is entirely 
drawn fiom souites hostile to tlie Bolsheviks (see pp. 263-26L 279-294, 298-302) His 
pnncijial souiee loi the conned is the description, written long nfterwaids, bv A. Yuiovich, 
a memliei of the Cadet Party, who took service on the staff of the Supreme Eoonoraio 
Council tor a short time, but could later remember nothing good about its member-,, its 
policv OI its administration ( The Highest Soviet of People’s Economy ”, by A. Yurovicli. 
in Altitun of the Itumnn Revolution, vol. vi. p. 303, an emigre production published m 
Beilin ill Russian m 1021-1924). 
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the commissariats ol the several People’s Commissars. The new Coimoil 
had rights of requisition, sequestration, confiscation, comptilsory syndifica- 
tion and what not. All existing institutions regulating economic circum- 
stances were made suborflinate to it. All measures of importance, includ- 
ing all projected laws relating to the regulation of national economy as a 
whole, were to emanate from the Supreme Economic Council, and to be 
submitted for ratification to the Council of People’s Commissars (Sov- 
narkom).’- 

It was at this stage that, very largely by accident, the “ liquidation 
of the capitalist ” was formally completed, so far ns large-scale industry 
was concerned, by'a decree of general nationalisation dated June 28, 1918. 
Larin had been sent to Berlin to negotiate with the German Government 
the necessary protocol defining details of the execution of the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. On June 25, 1918, he telegraphed secretly to Lenin to 
the effect that the Germans were m.sisliiig that no measures should be 
taken impairing the I'alue of any industrial undertaking belonging to a 
German national. He pointed out that any such restriction could easily 
be imlefinitely extended by the transfer to Germans of the industrial 
shares belonging to Belgian or Bnghsh nationals The oiilv wav by which 
the Soviet Government could retain its industrial freedom of action was 
immediately to make all industries the property of the state, as the treaty 
contained no restriction on the government’s lilierly to deal as it cliose 
with government property. Three days after this telegram, a decree was 
issued declaring all enterprises having a capital exceeding 200.000 roubles 
to be the property of the RSFSB ® 

Despite all the powers entrusted to it. and the enthusiasm and zeal of 
its members, the Supreme Economic Council had, for a long time little 
opportunity of planning for social rccoiLst ruction The coiineil got 
promptly to work, and called into existence a whole network of local 
“ councils of national economy ” all over the huge area of the RSFSR, 
from Poland to the Pacific. From the first the situation was critical 
owing to the chaos and rum into which the country had fallen ® In a 
very few months came the putbreak of local rebellions and the successive 
advances of composite armies, largely subsidised and officered by half a 
dozen capitalrst governments. Presently the military situation became 
desperate, with sabotage and rebellion everj'wherc, and hostile armies 


^ Beoree No 5 of Decoinlier fl, 1917, in CoHecIton of Deciees of the RSFSli (in Riiisian), 
1917, p 83, see Fifteen Yeais of Soviet Bvihlxng (in Kuswan), by 6. Amfiteatrov and 
L Ginsburg. 1032, p 306. 

- Tills ennons incident is descrilicd in La Kevolution imie. par Hcnn Rolhn. Part I. 
“ 1.168 Soviets ”, 1931 , pp. 229-230. It is based on Larin’s oivn atateinont, piibb-licd after 
he liad left Lenin’s administration, and wnalivini; out side the fTS.SR. Hee also Sniiicnirs 
rVini Com III lisa lie dv Feiiplr, W17—1SIS, by J. Stcinlicrf;, translated from tlie oiiginal 
German (Pans, 1930) ; and Im Itemhition ruese, by Remand Grenard (Paris. l').‘i3) 

’ Lenin said that “Russia has oinciged from the war in Riieh a condifioii that it 
resembles a man who has been beaten until he is almost dead ” (reprinted in his Works, 
vol xxvi. of Russian edition, p. 345 ; as quoted m Fifteen Tears of Soviet Building (in 
Russian), by G. Amfiteatrov and L. Ginsburg, 1932, p. 348. 
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converging from all sides on Leningrad and Moscow. Every other con- 
sideration had to he subordinated to provisionin'; the Red Army and these 
two cities. Every factory found itself concentrating on military equip- 
ment and munitions. There was planning, sharp, direct and continuous, 
but it was planning exclusively for the daily needs of war.^ 


The Emergence of the General Plan 

But Lenin never lost sight of the necessity of a General Plan of recon- 
struction. When the delegates to the Eirst All-Union Cbngrcss of Councils 
of Xatioiial Economy met in Moscow^ at the end of 3Iay 1918, the resolution 
put before them, and duly adopted, made it quite clear that their task 
was that of systematic planumg of economic relations throughout the 
whole country. The congress resolved as under : 

The primar}' task in the sphere of production is : to proceed from 
the separate nationalisation of individual enterprises to the nationalisation 
of industry ; beginning with the metal industry, the machine industry, 
the chemical, oil and textile industries 

“ The development of productive forces of the country requires the 
introduction of compulsory quotas of output ; the coordination of the 
rates of wages with the output ; a strict labour discipline, introduced 
by the labour organisations themselves ; a gradual introduction of tie 
obligation to labour, especially for persons who are not employed ; the 
mobilisation of all specialists and technicians, and the redistribution of 
the labour force in accordance with the redistribution of industry. 

In the sphere of exchange and distribution, the centralisation of 
trade in the hands of the state and of cooperative organisations, with the 
gradual liquidation of private trade. The system of state monopoly of 
goods for mass consumption makes necessary the introduction of exchange 
between different oblasts, and the fixing of prices, with the gradual reduc- 
tion of them. 

■■ The supply of villages with livestock and machines, and with manu- 

^ X Popov, .in hiitonan of the BoKheiik Paity, stales tliat the years of the civil war 
were essentially an era of jilannod economy in a land of irapoveiished lesourccs, in a 
state of Isolation fiom the rest of the world externally and from tho producing elements 
mternally He points out that tho planning extended to agricult uio • "The crying 
need for bread was the first dictator of tho planning, compelling tho cioation of a notwork 
of state-controlled agriculture A relentless drive was instituted to organise large govern- 
ment farms, which socialism aluays regaidcd as superior economically [to peasant agri- 
culture] A campaign agamst the Kulaks was conducted without mciC 3 ' By tho end 
of 1921 there uere 4316 soyiet farms (sovkhosi) and 15,121 collective fainis (kolkhosi) 
covering a total aiea of over 10.000,000 acres. . . . Jn the conditions of eivil war, lackmg 
capital and technical peisonncl. this was no mean political achievement on the part of 
the dictatorship ’ (.-l?i Outline History of the AU-Kussian Communist Party (in llus.sian), 
bj' K Popov, 1930 , see the comments m Stalin, by Isaac Don Levine, p. 357). 

• At the close of the year 1920 there were under the management of the central and 
local autliorities [the Supreme Economic Council, etc.] 37,000 enterprises. Each bianeh 
of mdustiy vias managed by a special board” {Economic Trends in Soviet Russia, by A. 
Yugov, 1930, p. 53). 
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factured goods ; the introduction of improvements ; and a regular 
exchange of goods between town and countryside. 

“ In the sphere of finance : the nationalisation of all hanks and the 
introduction of a s}’stcm of cheques, current accounts, etc.” ^ 

This sy.stematic planning had been piepareil as part of the new pro- 
gramme of the Communist Party, which Lenin himself drafted, and which, 
as adopted in iMarch 1919, expressly provided for a planned development 
of the entire national economy, including the continuous utilisation of the 
whole of the labour force, without any recurrciiee of iinenijiloynient ; 
places being found for all able-bodied workers, whilst the distribution of 
all the commodities that they produced would be systematically co- 
ordinated. It was to carry out this Party decision that the State Planning 
Commission (Gosplaii) was formally appointed bj’ the Soviiarkoiii’s decrees 
of Pebriiary 24, 1921 ^ 

In 1920 it was this idea of a General Plan that inspired Lenin's letter to 
Krzhizhanovsky, out of which arose the scheme of national electrification. 
Lenin, as he said, wanted tins 111 order to “ centralise the energy of the 
whole country. ... I repeat he said, “ it is necessary to rouse the 
workers by a grand programme for the next ten or twenty years.” ® The 
adoption of this programnio by the Eighth Congress of Soviets in December 
1920 led to the appointment of a commission in April 1921 to work out a 
plan of electrification of the whole country (the GOELllO). Tlieie fol- 
lowed, by decrees of the Sovuarkom of Februarv 22, 1921, December 22. 
1922. and August 21, 1923, the establishment of a separate bodi'. the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), for the express purpose of working 

1 Itcsohition on the Economic Situation and Economic J’olic,i : 111 Vcibalim Hrpoit of 
llie Fiifil C'ntKjres^ nf f/ic Supreme Eionoimc Council, Mity 2<i-,lune J. JOIS (m Ruv',iiin). 

° Piogiainmp of Comrauniht Parly, JIarch l!Hi) , USI'SH Sovuarkom deerpo of 
Pehruar 3 ’ 24. 1921. Epnin doubtless learned .somcUimg as to wbaf would be involved m 
a General Plan for the whole economic life of the nation from a German book entitled 
Der Zulunfl-Stiinl . Piodurlion uiid Conaum im soiiahbliacJicn Slant, bj- Professor Karl 
Bailed of the Univoisily of Bcilin, the fiist edition having an nitiodiietion bj' Dr Karl 
ICautsky , published in Germanj’ in 1898 and 1019, translated into Russian in 1900 , and 
reissued iii Jloscow at Benin’s instance in 1919. This work oaleul.itod in detail, for each 
main induslrv, the statistics that must undeilie any sj’etcraalie planning of mass produc- 
tion diiceted to suppU'ing the needs of the iihole populiilion, on tho basis of the state 
ownership of all iiidustrioa, and (a Prussian touch ') the appluation of umveisal industrial 
service foi the nholo male adult population, not exceeding fi\e or six sears in each man’s 
life. (Sec Slahn, b\ Isaac Don Levine, !> .35.1 ) 

“ Leiim’s Iclter, which Krizhanovsk}' produced m 1929, nheii he expounded the 
Fust Fivo-Year Plan into which tho seed thus sown had grown, is wortli icproduelion : 
Lenin wiote, “ Couldn’t j’ou produce a plan (not a tcchnieal hut a political scheme) which 
would he understood hy the proletariat ’ For instance, in 10 j’cais (or 5 ">) wo shall Imild 
20 (or 30 01 50 ?) power sLitions covering the countrj' uith a nelwoik of such stations, 
each Avith a radius of operation of say 400 versts (or 200 if we aie unable to aehieie more) 

. . Wo need suc]i a plan at once to give the masses a sinning nnimperlecl pjospeel to 
work for and in 10 (or 20 ?) years ne. shall electrify Russia, the whole of il. bolli industrial 
and agricultural We shall work up to God knows luiii many kilouatfs or units of horse 
powei ” (given in niliilo hy JBchael Farbiuan in the Pnih/ fleialtl, m 1929). 

G. W. Krizhanovsky, to whom was entrusted in tlie first instance the oiganisafion 
of Gosplan and in 1927-1928 tho preparation of the First Five-Year Plan, was eminent 
as a scientist, long a member of the Russian Academy of Sciences, of which he liceaino 
vice-president (Modern Bussia, the Land of Planning, by Louis Segal, 1933, p. 8). 
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out a General Plan of all economic relationships.^ This took at first the 
modest form of annual Control Figures ”, being tables of statistics 
showing tlic amount of every kind of production to be expected during the 
ensui'ing ye.ir Tlu'se statistics, which each year became more exact and 
more compiele, enabled the Supreme Economic Council, in the light of 
the asgreaate output to be expected, to formulate with greater precision 
its instructions to the government trusts and enterprises, including the 
various transport undertakings. 


Kifissin’s Ej position of Planning in 19^0 

It happens that the present writers are able to supply some con- 
tcmporaiy evidence as to the sonnet intentions and designs about a General 
Plan 111 1920. In August 1920 the usual “ summer school ” of the Fabian 
Society was occupied pimcipally with problems of foreign relations. Two 
envoys from the RSFSR, L. B. Krassin and Kameneu, happened to be 
in London, endeavouring to arrange with the British Government for a 
resumption of tiade relations It was suggested that they should be 
invited to visit the school. The following extract from a coiitemiiorary 
diary enables us to see how far Krassin’s speech foreshadowed the action 
of the Soviet Goveinment during the ensuing decade. " Krassin, with 
his lithe figure, his head perfectly set on his shoulders, with liis finely 
chiselled features, simple mamier and keen direct glance, looks, every 
inch of him, the highly bred and highl)’- trained human being, a veritable 
aristociat of intellect and bearing. So far as one can gather from listening 
to him, he is a curious combination of the practical expert and the con- 
vinced adherent of a dogmatic creed. But one is tempted to wonder 
whether this creed does not consist almost entirely in an insistent demand 
for the subordination of each individual to the ‘ working plan ’ of the 
scientifically trained mind ; though, of course, the plan is assumed to be 
devised in the interests of the community as a whole. ... He spoke in 
German, with the clear enunciation and the limited vocabulary of an 
accomplished linguist speaking in a foreign language ; .so that even I 
could understand every word of it. It was a remarkable address ; admir- 
ably conceived, and delivered with a cold intensity of conviction which 
made it extraordinarily impressive. Especially skilful was his statement 
of general principles, combined with a wealth and variety of illustrative 
fact and picturesque anecdote. The greater part of the speech was a 
detailed account of the industrial administration he had actually set up, 
or hoped to introduce into Russia. Working to a plan, elaborated by 

1 Dteues of Feljiiiary 22, December 22, 1922, end August 21. 1923. An informa- 
tive aiticle (in llussian) by S. Struiniin, entitled ‘ The First Expciinients m Planning”, 
included in (Buaaiaii) Planned Economy, No. 12 of 1030, make:, it clear that the first decree 
conteni])laied only a plan for one year (“ current planning ”). It was P. A. Bogd.ino£E 
11 ho, in i he autumn of 1921, first suggested the necessity, at any rate in the metal indusf lies, 
of a pLiii for as long as five years (‘' prospective plannmg ”), which Gosplan recognised m 
it' i( \ is( d legulations of March 8, 1922. 
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scientific experts, under the instructions of the Communist Party, was the 
central idea of this industrial organisation. Russia’s needs, external and 
internal, were to be discovered and measured up ; and everything was 
to be sacrificed to fulfilling them. All the workers by hand and by brain 
were I0 aecept this plan, and their one obligation, as members of the Soviet 
Republic, was to carry it out with zeal and exactitude. There were, he 
implied, two great sources of power in Soviet Riis.sia, which would lead 
to its redemption, and its complete independence of the ho.stile world by 
which it was surrounded ; the fervour of the faithful organi.sed in the 
Communist Party, and the scientific knowledge of the experts specially 
trained to serve that Party in all departments of social and industrial life. 
Every expedient of modern industrialism designed to increase the output 
of the indiAudual worker, whether new mechanical inventions, new forms 
of power, new melhods of remuneration, piece-work, premium bonus, the 
concentration of business in the best equipped fiietorics, were to be intro- 
duced in order to achieve t he working out of this plan. Even consumption 
was to be organised. Payment in kind, with a small balance of money 
for ‘ supplementary needs ’, was to supersede the ordinary wage system, 
so that the consumption of commodities by individuals might lead to the 
maximum mental and phj'sical development of tlic race. The peasants, 
comprising as tlicy did the vast majority of the population, were, he 
admitted, a difficulty. . . . The Bolshevik Government liad been com- 
pelled to accept individual production on the land But land could not 
be sold 111 the market ; if the peasant who w'orked it threw it up the 
commune would allot it to someone else Krassin. however, affirmed ins 
faith that eventually the peasants would be converted to commuiusin ; 
and he gave us a gloiving description of ivhat might be done bj' intro- 
ducing scientific agriculture on a great scale, and sivccping away individual 
production 111 favour of communal production according to a plan worked 
out by scientific agriculturalists. Finally, in a splendid peroration, wliich 
excited the most enthusiastic applause from all those assembled Fabians 
who understood German, he a.sserted that Soviet Russia, alone among 
nations, had discovered the ‘ philosopher's stone ’ of increased produc- 
tivity 111 the consciousness, on the part of each individual operative, that 
he was serving the ivliole community of the Russian people — a conscious- 
ness wdiicli would transform toil into the only true religion, the service of 
mankind.’’ ^ 


Experimental Devdopment of Planning 

Probably no one in 1920 realised how long and arduous would be the 
putting in operation of any General Plan. Indeed, so long as the New 
Economic Policy was adhered to, and so long as the private busiiK'sses of 
half a million profit-makers were, if only in the smaller enterprises, pro- 
ducing and distributing whatever commodities they chose — so long, more- 
over, as most of the agricultural production was abandoned to the uncon- 
^ MS. diary by Beatrice Webb, September 4, 1920. 
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trolled action of twenty-five million peasant households — ^no successful 
planning for tlie allocation of the labour force of the community was 
praclicalilc. But in 1927, coincidentally with the substantial liquidation 
of lli(' New Economic Policy, and with the detcrniination to take seriously 
in hand tlie collectivisation of peasant agriculture, Gosplan was able to 
venture' to submit to the Council of Labour and Defence (RTO), a General 
Plan on the lines that Krassin had adumbrated, and notably of the kind 
that Lenin had called for, namely, a scheme to ‘‘ centralise the energy of 
the whole country ", with which to rouse the workers by a grand pro- 
gramme for the next ten or twenty years AVe come thus to the adop- 
tion, by the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist P.iEy in 1928, of the 
First Five-Year Pl.in of production and distribution for the USSB, with 
which a less delimle Fifteen- Y'ear Plan of electrification was associated. 

This momentous and even audacious piece of planning was undertaken 
at a critical time. I'lie policy upon winch the Plan had to be constructed 
had been, from 192b to 1927 — odd though this must seem to those who 
regard the govermnent of the DSSll as a dictatorship of Stalin or any 
other individual— the subject of the longest and widest controversy since 
1917. Its adoption took place, as a competent observer writes, at a time 
of uouble and torments, iiinssia's international affairs were 111 a di.smal 
jilight. hhiglaiid had liroken off relations, America persisted in her policy 
of non-recognition, France contiiiuallv sulked, Poland never ceased to 
make w ry faces. China forcibly broke into the Soviet Embassy in Peking 
and tlie consulates in otlier cities, raided tliem and ousted the soviet 
representatives. No nation, save po.ssibly Germany, then a republic, and 
Turkey, evinced an}' sympathy, and neither was too openly nor too 
abundantly friendly ; no credits were ni sight, save m limited amounts 
from Germany and Italy. No help ivas forthcoming from anybody, 
anywheri'." ^ 

" Internally the picture in 1928 was no more cheering. The Com- 
munist Party was riven with dissension. Trotsky was ousted ; his fol- 
lowei.-> 111 their hundreds, among them [some ofl the ablest men in the 
country —orators, executives, writers, engineers, economists — were exiled 
to remote parts of the land, and the ‘ Right Opjiosition ’ wms continually 
thre.iteiuug a fresh disruption. The peasants were growling with dis- 
sati.sfaction, the iiepmen [private capitalist entrepreneurs and dealers] 
and tlie intellectuals were recalcitrant ; and some of the latter, though a 
much .-mailer number than the hysterical soviet press w'oiild have the world 
believe, were actually effecting sabotage. There was little skilled labour 
in the country, and very few' engineers experienced in building modern 
indu-riial plants , and few' leaders to manage such plants once they were 
built i’iie country itself was backward, and had barely recovered from 

1^ Ii -hould, however, not he forgotten that the Englieh Cooperative 'Wholesale Sot lelv 
and considerable British &ins made it known that the official breaking oil of 

rcl.ii loti- wiiuld not interfere with their continumg to fulfil soviet orders, upon the customary 
ciudit icim-. 
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the cumulative ravages of the world and civil wars, which had reduced 
industrial output to one-fifth and agricultural to three-fifths of normal. 
In brief, Russia was alone, disunited and impoverished.” ^ 

The controversy m which the First Five-Year Plan was involved may 
be summarily described in the words of a subsequent official report, in 
which the reader must kindly accept the characteristic phraseology and 
discount the inevitable bias. “ The Right Opportunists ,” declared Gos- 
plan in 1933, while in words admitting the planned character of economy 
in the USSR, actually denied it, in so far as they refused to admit that 
industrialisation was the decisive lever for the reconstruction of national 
economy ; they fought against high rates of industrialisation ; they 
denied the decisive significance of the link between the working class and 
the peasantry on the basis of production ; to the cla&s struggle for the 
realisation of the socialist reorganisation of the whole of national economy, 
they counterpoised the theory that the kulaks would peacefully grow into 
socialism ; the theory that things should be allowed to go automatically 
their own way. Taking this as their starting-point, the Right Oppor- 
tunists, in opposition to the Five-Year Plan . . . proposed a Two-Year 
Plan, ill which the central link was not industry but agriculture ; not the 
socialist transformation of the countryside but the consolidation of private 
peasant economy. This, m fact, implied the denial of the possibihty of 
building socialism in a single countrj' ; the denial of the possibility of 
drawing the main masses of the peasantrj'’ into socialist construction The 
realisation of the Two-Year Plan would have led to the perpetuation 
of the technical backwardness and agrarian character of the country, to 
bourgeois restoration, and to the colonial .subjugation of the USSR to the 
capitalist world . . . The Trotskpsts, in their turn, denied the possi- 
bility of the planned development of the economy of the USSR, in that 
they denied the law of the uneven development of capitalisiii and asserted 
that the international division of labour stands higher than the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in a single comitry, and iraperativelv dictates to 
it its further development. They denied that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was ‘a special form of the link between rlie working class and 
the peasantry, and prophc.sied the inevitable rupture between [them]. . . . 
The Trotskyists advanced the bourgeois theory that tlie buildinu up of 
socialism in a single country, and the reconstruction of the national 
economy of the USSR by its own efforts, were impossible. . . . The Five- 
Year Plan was born in the midst of a fierce class struggle around the 
question of the mam roads [or] means of socialist construction. Notwith- 
standing the counter-revolutionary resistance of the Rights and the 
Trotskyists, tlie Communist Party and the Soviet Government adopted 
the Five-Year Plan for the socialist reconstruction of national economy. 
More than that, of the two variants of the plan — ^the initial plan and the 
optimal plan that were submitted by the State Plamiing Commission — the 
Sixteenth Party Conference of the Communist Party of the SovieUUnion, 
^ The Great Offensive, by Maunoo Hindus, 1933, pp. 24-2S. 
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Ilu“ i'’jl'th Congress of Soviets, adopted the optimal variant of the 
plan, wliieli, in the suhseq.ient course of its fulfilment, heeame a mmimum 
jilan for 1 lie s( opt* of its main tasks was eonsidcrahly widened " ^ 

\Vi III, IV jild that the Fir.st Five-Year Plan, in its “ optimal valiant”, 
will! li v,.!'- presi’iilK gieally enlarged in srope and foiitent. was held to 
l)f‘ suli-vt.uil lally fulfilled by the end of 1932, within four and a quarter 
yeai-i A SkoikI Five-A'’ear Plan was accordingly formulated for the 
years ]9.‘J.‘J-!y37, which is now fl93o) m course of execution. 


(josjtlan as Planntrig Authority 

The rSSR State Planning Commission (Gosplaii), to which this 
import, uit, woik w<is entrusted, is now appointed by and is directly 
respmi.-ible to the Sovnarkom, of winch its pre.sident is always a member. 
The ('onniiission, unlike some other bodies, has never taken the form of a 
comiuittee wholly or mainly composed of People’s Commissars already 
biisK'd with their own work ; and consisted, down to 1935. of a president 
who IS now one of the I, wo vice-presidents of the Sovnarkom ; two vice- 
presidents, none of whom lu'ld any other public oilicc.^nnd no fmver than 
158 memlieis. The supreme planning authority — Gosplan USyil — ^is 
siqjporfed by siniil.ir planning commissions in all the constituent and 
autonomous repulilus. These republic planning commissions (wliicli are 
nl.so lel'eried to as Gospl.ui but followed by the name of the republic) 
aie each snbjeit to its ow'ii Sovnarkom, but bound to adopt the lines 
decided cm bv tlie USSR Go.splan.* 

All goveriiineiit.il or pulilic institutions or cst.iblishments of every 
kind, UK hiding not oiilv those engaged in industry or agriculture, but also 
those coiiccrtied with .such services as education ; medicine and public 
healtli , the arts, music and the drama; social iiisiiraiice . defence; 
justice ; and tran.sport <ind coniiiiunications, are statutorily requned to 
supjily tlosplan with all iiecessart' data as to their present and prospect ive 
ojieraTion'' 9’o de.d with the enormous mass of mforiiiatioii that jioiirs in 
coiinmudlv fioiii all over the USSIC Gosplan has gradually developed an 
extensive stall of tr.imed statisticians and teclinical expcits 111 all branches 
of iiulustiy, exceeding a thoii.sand in iiumber, which is el.iboratcly 
organised, with all it.s thousands of clerical workers, in a large number of 
dejiaitinent.s The special department ofstatistics, working independently, 

^ ■ ini nf thi Fiiljilnnnt of the First Fire-Year Plan (Gosplan), l‘)33. pp 4-.'i. 

^ l.’.uli Ilf tlu’ MirKius ri'publws that combine to form tjie Union ha» its own iState 
I’lannnu I'oinmissnin, wlnili iliafts a ischerae for the eponomie development of its own 
are.i. Tl'e cenei.il idan for tlie fiSSK is, drafted by the State I’lannina Commission of the 
SoMi t I iiinn 'J'lie I.ist-nameit .uithority is not subordinated to any of the I’eople's 
t'i'iniius., and sboiild iii\ dilterenee of opinion arise between the iSt.ite I’laniuni; 

I'oniims^i.ii. and eeonomie lummissanats, the matter has to be bubuutuid to . . ■ the 
C\iiiii> I 111 Labour and Defcnec, whose decisions are binding on ail the state authorities 
I I'renils in Foriet Russia, by A. Yugov, 1930, p. 298). 

I'ti.s rtoik, liy an opponent of the Soviet Govomment, is untrustworthy m its det.iils 
bi 1 Is i.ut witliout use ns suggesting possible criticisms. 
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has now become a Central Board of National Economics Accounting, sub- 
ordinate to the USSR Gosplan, and paying particular attention to cost 
accounting. 

The internal organisation of an office charged with a task of such 
maguuude ami complexity seems worth describing in some rletail. We 
may therefore lie pardoned for placing on record an unpublished depart- 
mental ordei — No. 103 of April 12, 1932— signed by Ah Alezlilauk, then 
deputy president of the Commission, directing a complete reorganisation 
of Gosplan into 10 departniciits, most of which have from 3 to 7 sub- 
departments (sectors), making in all 33 divisions, among whicli the 
whole worlc \vas,’*at tliat date, carefully divided This Order ran as 
follows ; 

“ The gigantic sweep of soci.ihst construction on the completed ba&is 
of soviet economics, the building up of the Second Five- Tear Plan vith a 
view to achieving a classless socialist society within live j’cars, and accom- 
plishing the reconstruction of national economy on the basis of modern 
technique and inventions, and the corresponding reconstruction of 
Narkoniais [ministciial departments] in the direction of their specialisa- 
tion, whicli would enable them to exercise more direct control and planning 
— all this makes it imperative for Gosplan to create more coordination 
{uviinlni) in tlie planning and correlation and control of different branches 
of the Plan and to work out a synthetic plan of socialist construction of 
the USSR. 

■■ The preparation of such a plan and its execution cannot be carried 
out by one sector or group of sectors of Gosplan Its success depends on 
the active participation in it of all workers in the constructional and 
functional sectors of the Plan in constant coordination with each other. 
Only on these conditions is it po.ssible to utilise the tremendous experience 
of all republican, obla.st and scientilic planning iiistitiinoiis, and to build 
up a scientific technical and economic synthetic plan comprehending the 
obla.sts, their groups, and the repubhes of the USSll. 

In accordance with these considerations the aiiparalus of the Gosplan 
must be reconstructed by creating in the midst of its organisation com- 
bined kindred sectors, and by regrouping the functions of ilifCevent sectors 
and their groups The administration of the department must be plaeed 
in the hands of their chiefs and of the deputies, without creatiiui special 
organs attaclied to tlicm for this purpose.” ^ 

Gosplan worked imdcr this scheme of 1932 for three more years with 
steadily increasing efficiency. In April 193.0 the whole departuumt was 
again reorganised by a decree of the USSR Central Executive Coinmittee 
(TSIK) and Sovnarkoin, which testified appreciation of the brilliant 
success of the planned economy.^ But these very achievements, and the 

‘ Gosplan, Oitlei No 103 ol Apiil 12, 1932 

- Sovnarkom Decreo of AprU 1936; Pravda, April 6, 1936; jUoacoio Piiil!/ Anci, 
Apiil 6, 1935 i Izvestm, April 8, 1935 ; Russian Economic Notes (of U.S.A. Doiiaituicut of 
Coiiimerce), June 15, 1936. 
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evor-iiici'oashig scale of tlieir application, were lield to call for a yet higher 
I(‘Vol of idaiining, to ))o directed towards completing the reconstruction 
of the <‘ntiro national cfonomy. Planning must henceforth penetrate 
ev(m tli(‘ smallest s<‘ct 1011 of the economy of the Union. Xow that 9 G per 
cent of the national income and of the means of production are in the 
hands of the collectivity, there must be. in the whole orgams.ition, the 
most exai t acconiitim;, a high degree of knowledge of economics, complete 
familiarity with the tethiii<iiie of all forms of production, and .ability to 
find a .solntioii for any jirolilem, however complicated, that may arise in 
piaetice. This is deemed jiart icularly important in the case of agriculture, 
where iliere arc still thousands of farms which can readi their objectives 
only bv |ilanned direction. Distribution, transport and stabilisation of 
prices all demand iiiere.ised attention from the jilanmng authorities One 
of the (liief tasks of thi' reorg.anised Gosplan must be what is called 
synthetised planning, or the more rational amalgamation into a single 
whole of the sep.irate plans for the various geogr.iphical and economic 
divisions of the Union. 

Th(' leorganisation called for by these considerations took the form 
of the suiau'sessioii of tlu' presidium and the vice-presidents by a new com- 
mission of the fixed number of 70 persons, who were chosen for appoint- 
ment by the Saviiarkom by the president of Gosplan himself. Among 
these c.u'efully selected members the principal worh^ps under the former 
scheme luivi' found places, but the list also includes the most effective 
members of the local pl.iiiniiig commissions, and also a number of scientists 
and teehmciaiis specially cho.seii regardless of their connection with other 
organisations and agencies. A new scheme of internal organisation has 
been worked out under this commission, adopting the most successful 
parts of the previous one, with an imjiroved distribution of w ork according 
to subjects and localities, accompanied by increased provision for the 
contiiiu.il mter-regional and mter-indn.stnal " synthesisation ’’ of the plan. 
Independent sections are being built up to overhaul, from the standpoint 
of pl.iniiing, the scheme of national defence , to deal, from the same angle, 
with the pioblem of the tr.iinmg of “ cadres (adciiiiately differentiated 
grades of technical etHcieiicy) , to devi.se a fuller utilisation of alternative 
buildine niaten.ils , to plan a .-.ystematic coordination of automobile 
highway s and aeroplane routes ; to effect a general planning of all the 
means of communication ; to survey the mutual relations of the lines now 
opening out for a further improvement of the national health ; and to 
conceit measures for the special training of planners ! There are now, in 
close connection with Gosplan, a central administration of national 
accouiiTing , an institute of economic research ; and an All-Union 
Acadcm\ of Planning, with suborebnate institutes of research on the aims 
and juoccbses of plaimiug, at Moscow and Leningrad respectively. The 
whoh- -t.iff of the USSR Gosplan now amounts to something approaclinif. 
to a coujile of thousand expert statisticians and scientific technician^ ol 
vaiioiiN hinds, with as many more clerical subordinates — certainly tlu 
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best equipped as well as the most extensive permanent machine of statistical 
enquiry in the world.^ 

Hoio the Plan is Made 

Upon all the information obtained b}"- Gosplaii the preparation of the 
Plan proceeds by successive stages. It starts — and this is an important 
point on which it differs from any analogous forecast in other countries — 
not from any consideration of the government's financial requirements 
or any statistics of the “ balance of trade but from tlie human beings 
of whom the nation is composed, the whole population of the U>S8E whose 
labour force is avifllable for employment, and whose consumption of com- 
modities and services has to be provided for. From the total population 
to be expected, in the whole of the USSR and in each of its principal 
areas, there have to be deducted the numbers under working age ; the 
numbers too old for service ; the luunbers disabled by sickness or infirmity, 
and the numbers otherwise occupied, including the honiekeeping wives 
and domestic workers , those engaged in study or research ; those serving 
in the defence forces or in adnnmstr.rtion unconnected with production ; 
the priests and other members of the deprived categories, and finally, 
along with the nomadic tribes, the still surviving independent peasants 
and handicraftsmen The remainder constitutes the labour force available 
for the more or le.ss collectivised production of commodities and services, 
to be distributed, to the best advantage of the community, over the whole 
field of collectivised industry and agriculture 

How is this distribution effected ? Gosplau obtains aiiiuiallv, with 
regard to every onterpri.se in the USSR, whotlicr state or municipal, 
central or local, factory or mine, sovklios or kolklios. imivm'sity or hospital, 
cooperative society or theatre, health office or medical service, an elaborate 
statistical statement as to what it has produced or done dining the last 
completed year ; what is going on during the current year ; and what is 
expected during the year next ensuing ; including, in particular, how 
many workers of the various kinds and grades ; and v hat amounts and 
kinds of materials and components have been or will be required . and 
what demands on the banking and transport services are involved. At 
the same time the consumers’ cooperative iiuncment. which has (19135) 
some seventy-four inilhoii members, reports how many persons ('acli 
society has been supplying, and how many it e.xpccls to be supplying next 
year ; with what kinds of commodities and to what aggregafe amount ; 
which of these commodities it can produce for ibself, which it will need to 
obtain from other USSR producers, ami which it proposes to import from 
abroad. The tens of tliousand.s of uidustrial cooperative societies (menps 
or artels) equally re^iort the proceedings of their several establislnnciits. 

^ Students of political scicnco ivill notice the ex.toiit and range, no lliinh mipuiiillolcd 
in other countries, of the machinery for devising the means of coordinating the adiiimis- 
tialive work of separate government departments ; and for “ thinking out ” the prohlcms 
arising from their several uneven dcvcloiiments. 
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(Jf)ir(“,jjoji(lini; data arc obtained from the quarter of a million collective 
fauns * Analogous information is obtained from the railway, river, canal, 
air and ni.intime Iranspoit service, and from that dealing with the ser\nce 
of (oiiiiniiuicalioiis bv |jos1, telegraph, telephone and radio All the 
“ ( all 111 d 111''! it id ions supply similar information as to what they are 
doing 01 lequiniig. wliethcu’ they are educational or medical, artistic or 
rer real loiial. piiblislimg books or newspapers, or running theatres, concerts 
or cinemas This nation-wide reporting of economic data, elaborately 
orgaiii''"d through the several raimsterial commissariats in the various 
cciitiiil olliccs. is. we an* informed, made with extraordinarv willingness 
and puiict uality, if only heeause the failure of any one of the hundreds of 
thous.ind-, of sepaiato establishments to repl}’^ fully and punctuallv might 
result in il s oxelusiou from any provision of materials and financial credits. 
Blit flosplan uets m the laggards by sending special inspectors to visit 
them, even m the iiio.st di.slant and ob.scure corners of the UiSSli , and 
may I'Ven .supply instructors to help in the preparation of the voluminous 
returns 


The Provisional Plan 

With all this oiiormous mass of information, which is daily being 
exanuiK'd and verified, classified and digested in the appropriate depart- 
ments. (Josplan, with ii whole decade of acquaintance with the facts and 
vnth till' personnel of each enterprise, is able to form a preliminary and 
hypothetical pict lire of what next year's output would be if each enterprise 
jircved to be aide, and was also left free, to accomplish oxnclly wliat it 
individu.illy proposed. Siiuukaneously, the Politbiiroau and the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, in consultation with the People’s 
Comuus>.ir.s of rlie principal departments of the government, will have 
been coining to general conclusions as to the particular expansions and 
new developiueiits to be pressed forward. These provisional decisions 
from .diove ' have to be worked into the multifarious proposals from 
belou Jbit to make consistent witli itself even the first draft of the 
provisional Pl.tn thus made up. parth' of proposals from below and pro- 
visioii.d decisions from .ibovc. tlie whole aggregate of exist ing and projected 
eiiteipiises in tlie USSR must be brought to a very complicated balance, 
(hie rumlainental question is in what industries and what parts of the 
USSR, the whole of the available labour force will find employment. For 
the last few years, indeed, the question has had to be put the other way 
ahont. The problem has been how to distribute the available labour force 
' Km'h tliL- nntlinii.. lit 1 ivliMiluat peasant families, and the vapueU knoen nomadio 
tii'v- pi.nUiciiiEr II' oiilv for >uli-i-tcnee. arc not 'irhnlly ignored bv the flincr.il Plan. 
F-t nil’ll !m\ e to be iin. hided in the Plan for {«> the aegregate jirodiioc th.it ih( m' peoples 
ni'\ be I speiU'il, to ill p.i-t eNpeiicnee. to bring to market . and (t/) for tbi iggrigato 
aiiioiiiii ii'd the principal kinds of commodities that they may be expected to purcli I'lc 
A- 1 1 1 - 0 t wo cst imatcs approximately balance each other in aggregate value, the t "• alt 
lie not •U'clcd ; hut the calculation is made in order that note may he taken ot tlie 
adaeioii.il produce likely to he availahle on the one hand, and, on the other, of the 'ddi- 
lioinl di'iiiind to he expected for certain commodities. 
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BO as To make it, as for as possible, suffice for the demands of all the 
est.thlishnieiits, iiulustrial .md cultural. <>iv.it and small. Wliicliover wav 
the (ji!i‘.stii)!i IS pm. the total iiicrc.a.sc of po])ulat ion may he .sufficicnilv 
ai'iin 'ielv e^timati'd and chanaos m ils loc.ilum may lie .statistically 
alloyed loi’. witlumt m anv wav jiroscrihmsi (o .mv individual person, 
where lie shall leside or m what vocation he s-liall eiiuaec The notion 
that the Plan includes or requiics any such lemmenlation i.s .simplv a 
delusion. In the following chapter we shall desevilie in detail bv what 
devices all rln' per.sons seeking employment are led \oIuntariIy to choose 
among the several oceiipatioiLs and locations m the jtroporhon.s that the 
Intel ests of the ciminiiinitv rcqiiiie. Here we neeil only mention that tins 
optiinum distribution of new lecruits among the \aiious liranehcs of tlio 
army of labour is secured largely bv the pro\ ision of the appropriate 
numlier and kinds of ojiportumtie.s for training m the .skilled craft, s and 
learned professions that are most in demand; and by the trade unions 
agreeing to tix the several rates of remuneration for different, oecupat ions 
with due reg.ird to the " social value ” of any particular kind of labour 
that LS temporaiily in short supply ' 

Meanwhile all the various entcrpri.ses. indiistri.d or euUural, will be, 
in their several prograinnies, requiring a panieulai amount of labour 
power without nhieli thev cannot achieve tlic output that they j'ropose 
or that which will be demanded from them. A i ertam proportion of this 
labour power lias to ])ossoss this or that kind of e.vperieui e or skill. V. hence. 
IS tins laliour power, skilled or un.skillcd, to lie diaiin ; how many tiained 
youths will be turned out bv the varion.s ediuauonal eslalilisbments ; 
and what will jirobably be the ourilow of sm)i!ns i.iboiir from the agri- 
cultural ilisfiKts in eourse of mecliaui.sation > Ibit .ip.irl fioin the .illnca- 
tiou of laliour jioner. the otlier requirements of e.ich of i)ie various estab- 
lishments, made without knowledge of y hat the rest of ( lumi .ire requiiing, 
involve a whole senes of eoiujilic.iteil adjustments. \I1 I lie estahlushments, 
industrial or euliural. will be dei»('iident. to take the simplest example, on 
the supply, throughouti the year, of fuel for lusiting purjuises. wIuLst o.ll 
the important ones require also artilieial jioyer. It liat is the aggiegatc 
dciiiaiid of all the eiitcipnsi's for heal jug, liglitmg and jimiec • and haw 
does this eompaie with llie e.xpeeted output of tmibi'r, coal, oil, peal and 
hydro-electricily { Most manufacturing industries reipiirc for (la'ir jiro- 
duction citliei iron or steel, or one or other of the iioii-l'errous metals. The 
aggregate .supply of oacli of tlu'so iiecc.ssitips from the mines and liirnacCiS 
has to b(' made to lit the aggregate demand. I'laeh enlei prise, in siiort, 
has its own lecjuireraeuts in ma,tcrials, components and aeeessoiie.s, wil liout 
an exactly proportionate supply of wliicli throiigliout the tear it caimot 
maintain its planned ontjmt. Moreover, in mo.st, cases il is not enough 
to provide, of caeii component, a sufficient, aggregate in the rUSit to 
supply all the cstabhshments throughout the land. It i.s oflcn neco; ^.uy, 

^ Seo Chapter III. in I’art I., " Man as a ProduoBr : Soviet tTrado TJnioni-ni ”. and 
( 'injitcr IX. in Part II„ " In Place of Profit 
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and for various reasons always desirable, that each economic region of 
the USSR should be able to satisfy its own requirements, and thus avoid 
increasing tlic strain of long haulage on the overworked transport system. 
Then lln-re is the immense problem of the food, the clothing, the housing, 
the educ.itional and health service.s, the holidays and the amusements of 
the entire popiihtion to be provided for, as and when and where it is 
demanded. Gosplan has to compare the aggregate expected demand for 
each commodity or service (111 the light of past experience, and as reported 
by the network of consuiiiors’ cooperative societies to which nearly every 
adult belongs, and also by the other agencies receiving the current expendi- 
ture of the populat ion) with the amounts that the productive enterprises 
arc severally jiroposmg to turn out during the year, and with the manner 
in which these several outputs are distributed in relation to the homes 
and to the expected desires of the people. And when all this has been 
done, there has still to he considered the carrying capacity that the trans- 
port system must have in order to move everything without delay from 
where it is made to where it will be consumed or used. Even more difficult 
and complicated is the adjustment to be made between home and foreign 
supply. In the circumstances of the USBR a profound economic truth is 
revealed, namely that the fundamental interest of every country in foreign 
trade is not in its exports but iii its imports. The USSR, like every other 
country, is compelled to seek some commodities in foreign lands ; and it 
suits its present policy of rapid industrialisation to obtain from abroad 
much else in the way of machinery of all kinds that it cannot for the 
moment coiiveniciiTly find sufficient labour force or plant to produce for 
itself All such things tlie People's Commissar of Foreign Trade will be 
prepared to order from abroad, on the best terms he can obtain. But these 
imports have, in the absence of loans from foreign investors, necessarily 
to be paid for out of the proceeds of sales of exports. Tt becomes, accord- 
ingly. an anxious problem to decide which commodities — not excluding 
gold itself— it will be nio.st profitable, or least costly to the USSR, to pro- 
duce ill order to sliqi to foreign countries, and in what quantities , whether, 
for in>it,incc. it will be more profitable, at the prices that the foreigner vill 
pay, to ship more timber, oil and fur.-^, or more wheat, butter and eggs.^ 
c pause at this point to note that, so far, the preparation of the draft 

1 It IS not easy to explain MUh brevity how far the planning descend-, to the innumer- 
able details of sue and shape, mateiial and style, size and eoloiir of the myriads of com- 
moditie- that have to be produced. The decree embodying the Plan, which is eventually 
passed bj the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), contauis statistical totals for only 
ahoui .1 dozen of the mam divisions of production, with merely general icferente to the 
Plan mth regard to the quantities of other commodities. The widely published ‘ control 
figuics " Usually give statistical totals for sixty or seventy kind- of eonimndil ic- including 
foi iii't.iiKc 2.") specified clas-es of " producers ” good- (such a- coal, niintial oil, iron ore, 
rolled non, amiLultuial ma binciy etc ), 14 specified classes of ‘ con-umcis ’ good- (such 
as cotton ;.aiu, boots and shoes, matches, sugar, etc.) , and 23 specified chasscs of market- 
able agiKultural products. But the Plan itself mvolves a quantitative regulation of tlie 
piodiKtioii or service of every kind of establishment, each of which can deviate from tlie 
spcciiii I'lon only by express permission of the People's Commissar nnder whom it woik.- , 
pcimi—ion which is given only after consultation nith Gosplan. 
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provisional Plan, complicated and difficult though it is, is merely a matter 
of statistical calculation and estimate, on the basis of the figures drawn 
from all parts of the XJSSU, combined with the best possible forecast of 
such indeterminate factors as the local harvc.sts and next year’s world 
prices of the commodities to be cxporti-d in order to pay for the imports. 
Such a calculation and estimate is required before any seiihible orders can 
be given to the hundreds of trusts and services, controlling tlie tens of 
thousands of separate factories, mines, oil-fields, .-late farms, transport 
systems, and social service of all hinds. Once 23 nvati' oivnerslup, 

with its profit-seeking motive of production for 1 ho competil ive market, 
is abandoned, specific dnections must be given as to « liat i-acli e.stablisb- 
ment has to produce. It is tins neces-^ity, and not any question of policy, 
that makes indispensable, m a collectivist state, some sort of (Jonerai 
Plan. And once private ownerslnp and the profit-seeking motive of 
production for the competitive market have been abandoned, it becomes 
plain that these necessary direcrions cannot be given uithont producing 
unutterable chaos and rumons waste, unless the eolleetion of facts is 
adequate and extensive and (though here accurdcy and precision cannot 
be completely attained) unless the forecast of harvest.s and world prices 
is either fairly sound, or else safeguarded by adt'quate ivsm’ves. If these 
difficulties can he overcome, the plamuug becomes a mere scientific pro- 
cess, applicable to any pm'po.so w'hatsocver. Pkmnmg is. in fact, under- 
taken — it IS true with a purpose quite different from tival of the USf^R — 
by every important capitalist trust or {•ombination. so far as concerns the 
whole sphere of its own enterprise. 8 uch capitalist jilanuing is. Iiowcvcr, 
everywhere limited to the range of the particular trust or combmatioii ; 
and takes no account either of the labourers, or of the jiroduction. outside 
this range. What is more important is that such caiatali.-t planum g is 
governed by entirel}' different motives from tlio-i' pivi ailing m the I'tiSR. 

It is rightly pointed ovit that plamung nialies m itself, no promises 
to the people. In itself, it is merely a statistical ])voeoss wit lumt purpose. 
Logically, however, planning implies a purpose outside itsi'lf, a purpose 
to be decided and determined on by human will In a ea]ntalist soeioty, 
the purpose of even the largest private enterprise is llit' pciamiary ]iro(it 
to be gamed by its owners or sharclioldcrs. It may or m.iv not lie reeog- 
msed that, in order to obtain, in the long run, the nreatest pecimiary 
profit, various conditions have to be observed, such as the need foi altracl- 
ing and keeping in decent efficiency the workers eoneenied. But tliese 
conditions arc all subordinate to the objce.t of profit. In th(> USSB. with 
what IS called the Dictator, ship of tlio Proletariat, tlie I’lid to be ])l.'uine() 
for is quite different. There are no owiicis or shari'liolders to bo bimefiterl, 
and tliere is no consideration of pccuuiaiy profit. The sole object aimed 
at 18 the maximum .safety and W'cll-being, in tlie long run, of the I'tilire 
community, on an cquahtariau basis, so that' everybody’s faculties (im 
be afforded the utmost scope in the common service, and every laid y's 
needs as far as practicable satisfied. But the decision as to how exactly 
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this object should be aimed at by each year’s plan is not for Gosplan to 
make. The determination of the particular ends to bo attained, and the 
manner and desiroe in which each of them sliall be served durinfj the period 
that IS ]ilannod for, and the will to enforce this policy, is the business of 
the USSR Government itself. 

Accordinslv it is tlie duty of the USSR Go.sjiliin, at some stage, to 
take the instructions of the Soviet Govcrnnient — 111 practice, to com- 
municate the substance of the earliest draft of the proiusional Plan to the 
Sovnarkoni and the Council of Labour and Defence on the one hand, 
and the Politbureaii and the Central Comniittee of the Cominuni.st Party 
on the other — in order to obtam decisio.is upon a serv's of points, before 
even the Provisional Plan is completed In practice, tins takes the form 
of an almost continuous consultation throughout the year among the 
leading personalities in the Kreinliii on a .succession of problems of policy. 
These consultations. 111 which the experts of the USSR Gosplaii necessarily 
play a iireat part, by the facts that they adduce, arc suninicd up in a 
series of committee decisions We can onlv give a general description of 
the social purposes by which are influenced all the innumerable adjust- 
meuTs that have always to be made in the formulation of even the pro- 
visional Plan. It Mill be seen that every one of these social purposes, by 
which the Plan is finally governed, imports considerations of social well- 
being which no profit-seeking capitalist — and. we may add, no deductive 
economist working out theoretically what will be the operation of an 
entirely unhampered competitive capitalism — admits into his problem.' 
That IS to say, each of these decisions of paramount iinjiortanci' takes into 
account other ends than the making of pecuniary profit liy production for 
a competitive free market ; other ends even than the ma.ximum satis- 
faction of tlie desires for consumption by the jostling crowd of consumers 
whose frictionless succession of momentary demands, all deemed in the 
argument to be equally “ effective both create and govern such a 
market. 


v-P/ie General Object of Soviet Plauninrj 

The fuiidamenta] purpose that the Soviet General Plan ha.s to promote 
has been, from the outset, definitely and, so to speak arbitrarilv, fixed. 
The USSR, in w'hicli agriculture has always been the dominant occupa- 
tion of the mass of the people, has got to be as far as possible industrialised 
and mechanised. Moreover, the industrialisation must not be monopolised 
by any favoured district or districts, but has to extend, in due proportion, 
to evi'rv part of the country. The primary object of this industrialisation 
is to increase wealth production. It has always been held by the Soviet 
Government that an exclusively agricultural community is a community 

* Si]f h a decision between industries, “ not stiiotly related to coiisideiatioiis of prices 
and co-N ”, seems to Mr Lionel Bobbins (The QreaJt Depression, 1934, p. 130) to belong 
‘ onli to the sphere of aesthetics or military strategy ”, He apparently does not allow 
for Ibililic Health or education, or even for the economic interests of future geneialioiis, 
in opposition to those of the present population. 
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in whicli there is, for the masses, beyond a bare subsistence, very little 
surplus available, even for the means of civilised life, let alone for cultural 
developments. Without exten-sive industrialisation, and an equally 
extensive ineclianisalion of agriculture, so Lenin taught, there could be 
no great or continuous rise in civilisation for the ivhole mass of the people 
of the UiSSR. And to the advantages of this rise in civilisation every part 
of the USSR IS considered to have an equal claim. Thus, it is not merely 
in order to lessen the cost of transport, and not only to put the most 
important new works out of reach of potential hostile invadei-s, that the 
additional mines, fiictories, oil-fields and electric plants of which the 
People’s Commiss.»' of Heavy Industry always has a long list waiting to 
be put in operation to the extent that the Plan may allow, are, as a matter 
of policy, geographically widely dispersed. The Soviet Government makes 
it a cardinal point of policy, largely irrespective of cost, or even of immedi- 
ate maximum production, to see to it that the Plan leaves no part of the 
USSR, and no important national minority, dependent on agriculture 
alone, or on stock-breeding alone, or on hunting or fishing alone. This 
supreme decision of polu y, it will be noted, has so far been made by no 
other government. Nowhere else has a government deliberately set itself 
to maximise industrialism and mechanisation ; or to make all its citisens, 
to use Stalin's own phrase, “ well-to-do ”. Least of all has any previous 
government ever set itself to cause all parts of its area, and all its various 
races, to enjoy equal shares in the common productivity. 

Collectivisation and Mecliamsation of Agncidluie 

It ha.s, since 1927, also become a cardinal point 111 the policy of the 
Communist Part}-, and of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, to jiress 
forward, with all possible speed, the collectivisation of agriciiltiiie in state 
or collective farms. Only by such a transformation of rural life, as it 
seemed to the far-sighted, could there be any possibility of raising the 
whole peasantry, especially the children, mto an educated community, 
capable of understanding communism and familiar with its scientific 
methods. Compared with the peasant's izba, the sovkhos, and still more 
the kolkhos, would become the peasant’s university. But the urgent 
reason for an inimcdiatc tran.sformation was the need for iiitroducmg the 
mechanisation which alone would put the country beyond reach of local 
distress, or even of actual famine, brought about either through the 
periodical failure of crops or by the apathy or recalcitrance of an inde- 
pendent peasantry.^ This involved a provision in the Plan for exception- 

^ It mu*'t he lODiemhored that, as wc have aheodj’dosciibod, oinng to tho “ CNleiP^n e ’* 
character of Riwgmn peasant aRncuiiuro, lo its backwardness, and to its lack of piopor 
teclinical equipment, failuio of the liarvcst in the USSR haAC always been fiequent, 
iibin^ from timo to tunc to the proportions of vciitable famine Diiung tho fir^t half of 
liic iimelccnth century, from 1800 to 1854, there are said to have been 35 years in which 
tlieie was a more or less seiious failure of tho crops. In the 20-ycar8 peiiod from 1801 to 
1011, there were 13 poor harvests, 4 good harvests and 3 famine years. During tho 10 ^ cars 
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ally rapid development of tlie production of tractors and other agncultural 
machinery, as well as siicli an expansion of transport facilities as would 
bring eveiy village ni tlie USSR into easy conned ion with the cities and 
the inanufacturing centres. Tins insistence on the greatest practicable 
mechamsation of agriculture, for tlie sake of maximising quantitative out- 
put, and, at the same time, of educating the peasant population for a 
fuller citizenship, may well be inconsistent with maximising the pecuniary 
profits of agriculture, which is what the landlord, the caiptalist profit- 
malfcr and even the kulak would look at. 


The (Joefficienl of Increase 

Another preliminary that it is necessary to decide for each year is 
what shall be the coefiicient of increase to be applied to the total output 
of the last completed year. Besides the growth of population and the 
coming into operation of new plants and additional machines which this 
increase of labour force makes it possible to set going, there is the factor 
of human effort. Shall the people be called upon to increase their own 
exertions by 1 per cent or 5 per cent, or any other amount ^ For the 
Plan, even in its provisional form, is more than a statistical exercise. It 
is, in Itself, a potent instrument, having dynamic effect upon the General 
Will of the community. Whether the average ainoimt of energy displayed, 
of persistence manifested, and of work done by each employed person in 
the USSR will increase, and by how much it will increase, is partly 
dependent on what the Plan demands. But this is not all The Plan is 
not intended as a scientific prediction of what will actually happen. 
Without having read Browning, the soviet authorities act on the maxim 
that ■' Life's reach should exceed its grasp The practice in the USSR 
is for the Government, each year, to ask of the community rather more 
than can objectively be expected from it, and to do this deliberately as 
a means of inducing the people to stretch themselves to the utmost. It 

of soviet lule (lOlS-1927) tliero liave licpii 2 famine }‘caii>, j years nith pool liarvosts, and 
only .3 leare, with good harvests Unlike the Tsar’s Govcrninont that of tlic sovicls feels 
hound to take ste]is to prevent .suvh calamitous shortages 

' 3’his coofhcitiit of iiicioasc uas, at the rciy outset oi the i'’irst I'lvo-Yeai I’lan, the 
subject of hoatod controversy uithm the State Planning Commission. Thoio were some, 
such as Groman, uho were dominated by the past exjiericnoo of capitalast countries, and 
who accordingly doubted, not only whether anything more than an annual increase of 3 per 
cent siioiild be calculated on, but also whether allowance should not be made for a steadily 
diminishing late of increase of production, on the basis of a “ law of diininishing return ”. 
The outcome uas that, as alread 3 ’ mentioned. Gosplan submitted the Plan m two variants, 
the ‘ initial Plan ” and the “ optimal Plan ”, of which the Government adopted the latter 
{Hvmmrny nf the Fuljiliiirnt of the First Fue-Yem Plan, 1933. p 4) 

The two variants diflfeied in their totals by approximiStely 20 pei cent The initial 
draft made allouaiu e for (u) the possibility of widespread failiiie of crops, aiiiouiiting to a 
famine , (6) the inability to increase imports m the absence of foreign loans oi long credits, 
and (c) tlie need for greatly increasing the defence forces The maximum draft held it 
sufhc lent (x) to estimate for local shortages of crop, far short of famine , (y) to meet the 
incrcU'-e of imports by increasing exports, to be made possible by lowering coats of produc- 
tion, oiMiig to increasing output , and (z) to slow down increases in the defence foiees. 
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is one of the results of the system of Participation, to which we have so 
often had to allude, that this deliberate public appeal for greater strenuous- 
ness, though repeated at frequent intervals, has a considerable effect 


The Division of the Nation’s Income betivcen Cinrent Consumjition 
and Capital Investment 

But all this loaves the quantitative decisions still open. How much 
of the additional industrialisation for which the Commissariats of Heavy 
Industry, Light Industry, Railways and so on have worked out jilans 
shall be undertakea in the ensuing year ? This question involves a division 
of the total expenditure between individual consumption and new’ capital 
investment. It necessitates a corresponding allocation, in the Plan itself, 
of labour force and plant, either to the production of commodities and 
services for immediate consumption or use, on the one hand ; or, on the 
other, to the erection and equipment of new industrial establishments, or 
to the making of additional machines, or to the extension and improve- 
ment of such common services as transport and communications, or to 
the provision of additional dwelling-houses, and educational buildings, 
and other works of durable utility. Here we have an issue of high policy, 
on which Gosplan requires an authoritative ruling before even the pro- 
visional Plan can bo completed and duly balanced. There is not only 
the depreciation, by wearing out, of all the existing equipment to be 
made good. The requirements of national defence in works and stores 
and equipment, possibly even of strategic railways, or a doubling of track 
not called for immediately on economic grounds, must bo favourably 
considered But what is no less important in deciding on the amount of 
additional industrialisation to be undertaken in the ensuing year is the 
limiting condition of the number of new workers wlio ivill be available ; 
and the allocation, among the various w’orks and services, of these addi- 
tional workers who will be seeking employment. When there is so much 
to be done, the state cannot afford to let any part of this labour force 
remain unadapted to the service of the communitv. How to ensure this 
adaptation is one of the problems to be taken into account in tlie pro- 
tracted annual collective bargaining a.s to the standard rates of wages 
and conditions of craploynient. that we have already described, between 
the All-Union Council of Trade Unions, AUCCTU, representing all tlie 47 
(in 1934 redivided into 154) trade unions of the USSR, and tlie USSR 
Sovnarkom, representing the management of all the ciiteriuises in which 
the workers arc employed. These expert negotiators have, perforce, both 
had to recognise that there are three main parts into wdiich the total 
expenditure of the nation must be arranged to fall. There is, first of all, 
the amount to be withheld from current consumption and invested in 
ways of lasting utihty. This, in capitalist nations, is called the savings 
or the internal investments of the nation. In the USSR this share has, 
during the past few years, been as much as 30 or 40 per cent of the total 
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national income, being many times as large a proportion as in any other 
country at any time whatsoever. What remains has then to be allocated, 
partly to the maintenance of the common services of the nation, neces- 
sarily comhictcd on a collectivised basis, such as the various government 
departments, local and central : tlic defence forces and the administration 
of justice ; and all the numerous branches of social welfare, sucli as pubhc 
health, insurances, the whole educational system, scientific exploration 
and invention, literature and the arts, holidays and recreation. The 
whole of the remainder constitutes a wage fund more concrete than any 
imagined by Eicardo and McCulloch. This will con.stitute tlie income paid 
in wages and salaries to the whole of the workers, by hand or by brain, 
employed in the production of commodities and services. It is this three- 
fold allocation of national income and expenditure— mad'', it will be seen, 
according to other considerations than the pecuniary net profit of any 
enterprise — that cnaliles tlie parties to tlie collective bargaining to arrive 
at a coefficient of wage-increase for the ensuing year. It is this iletermina- 
tion of a coefficient of increase of the aggregate wages and salaries of the 
whole people that will permit Gosplan to complete its allocation of labour' 
force and materials to the production of the various commodities and 
services on which, as it can be foreseen, the wages and salai ie.s will, in the 
aggregate, be expended. And here emerges what the western economist, 
like the capitalist statesman, may well consider the supreme novelty and 
advantage of such a Plan. Por the Plan, as worked out through the above 
stages, not only provides the necessary number of remunerative situations 
(or jobs in wealth production) for the whole of the anticipated able-bodied 
adults, but also ensures automatically that every one of these workers, 
together with all the non-ablc-bodied. arc provided continuously with 
purchasing power, on the .spendmg of which the producers of commodities 
and services can with absolute confidence count. Thus, within the ulti- 
mate limits of the Plan, there can be no failure of effective demand ” 
for whatever the people desire. 


National Defence 

Every government has to plan for national defence. But, to the 
Soviet Government the danger of war has hitherto been a constant pre- 
occupation. Rightly or wrongly, the USSR lives in constant appre- 
hension of attack, not by one foreign power alone, but by a combination 
of capitalist governments. It is never forgotten that only fifteen years 
ago. the armies of no fewer than half a dozen governments were ravaging 
.soviet territory, without any excuse that any of them can put up before 
an mlernational tribunal, without even a declaration of war, doing immense 
damasie to what had never ceased to be, technically, a “ friendly power 
And for this aggravated assault and colossal destruction no compensation 
has yet been paid. If combined invasion has lately become less likely, 
there is still fear of a particular invasion, as well as of a commercial 
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embargo, or an economic boycott, or even a cordon sanitaire to prevent 
tbc spread of the bacillus of communism ! This apprehension has, from 
the first, lent a strategic object to the planning. It has seemed of vital 
importance that, whilst the capitahst governments were divided among 
themselves, and whilst they had still not recovered from the losses of the 
Great 'War, the USSR should make itself substantially independent of 
the outer world, not only in all the means of waging modern warfare, but 
also 111 all indispensable eommodities. Hence the exeeptional concentra- 
tion of the First Five-Year Plan on the opening of new mines, oil-fields, 
hydro-electric plants, iron and steel works, the construction of strategic 
railways, or the dqjibling of track through economically undeveloped 
districts, and generally on a rapid expansion of the heavy industries 
by means of which things can be made, or troops can be transported, 
instead of seeking directly to increase the making of tlie household com- 
modities desired by the people.^ 


The Development of Technical Education 

Moreover, the whole development of industrialisation, and tlic 
mechanisation of agriculture, together with the increasing demands of 
an inmiense population ever more awakemng to cultural needs, necessitate 
the devotion of a constantly increasmg portion of the nation’s means to 
technical education, and, indeed, to education of every kind. The Plan 
is accordingly called upon, if only as an economic necessity, to provide 
eacli year for more schools and colleges, more teachers and professors, 
more scieiitifio researchers and inventors. Indiistii* itself constantly calls 
for more assistance from the scientists ; and the USSR scientists are not 
backward 111 demanding more and more costly opportunities for explora- 
tion and investigation of every part of the universe. In fact, the very 
large suras included 111 the Plan for scientific research e.vcite the envy of 
scientists all the world over. Nor is it merely for the service of industry, 
or as a means of greater wealth production, that Soviet Communism 
insists on educational progress. One of its fuiidamontal purposes, as we 
indicate in a subsequent chapter,® is the raising, to a higher level of 
civilisation, by the instrument of science, of all the races of the USSR. It 
is not without significance that the USSR is the only country 111 the world 
in which the public expenditure on education 011 the one hand, and on 
scientific research on the other, has been, throughout all the economic 
depressions of the past decade, continuously increasing. 

1 In 1932, as elsewhere referred to, considerations of high poliey coiineoled nith 
national defence led the Government of the USSR to make an important deviation from 
the First Five-Year Flan, in order to avert the danger of invasion by Japan Even at 
the cost of creating a seiious shortage of foodstuffs, the Government established stoics of 
giain and army cfiuipment along the line to the For East, and diverted mnoli labour force 
to the building of additional aeroplanes, to all of which o calcidated publicity w.i3 given. 
This ad ion is believed to hove averted, or at least indefinitely jiostponed, an mvasion from 
iManLliiii la. 

= t'liapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind.” 
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Public Health and Housing 

Nor can tlio Soviet Government afford to starve the social services on 
which the health and productive power of the people depend Thus, the 
authorities have to scrutinise the draft Plan to sec tliat enough is provided 
for additional dwellings for the steadil}' increasing population ; for more 
and more hospitals and maternity centres and for an illimitable supply of 
trained doctors and nurses ; for a constantly increasing care of the chil- 
dren ; and for the development of everv kind of social insurance. As 
with Public Education, the sums allocated to all these services have been 
increasing year by year, by leaps and bounds, calculated to reduce to 
despair the Finance Minister of any capitalist community. 


The Provision of Adequate Reset ves 

Nor IS this all that has to be looked for in the provisional Plan. The 
Plan can never be of the nature of an astronomical prediction, assured of 
a full and exact fulfilment. Quite the contrary. It can lie foreseen that 
no part of the Plan will be preci.sely fulfilled ; at any rate, not to the 
extent, at the time, and with exactly the consequences that the optimistic 
proposals of particular enterprises, or of the experts of Oosplan itself, may 
have led the Government to believe. And every failure to realise, with 
precision, any one of the projects of the Plan, w'hcthcr the failure is by 
excess or by deficiency, will entail consequences on other parts of the 
Plan. 

The most obvious of these failures to realise the results projected in 
the Plan may be the “ under-production of particular factories or other 
industrial enterprises. Nothing is done, as an ingenious Frenchman has 
observed, without deficiency, damage and delay There will certainly 
be accidents, great or small, which, in particular mines or electric plants, 
factories or oil-fields, will stop the work, w'holly or in part, for hours or 
days, whilst the greater part of the costs run on. One or other section 
of the machinery breaks down, and cannot be instantly repaired. There 
are frequent shorrages of supplies, either of materials or of components, 
which lessen the year’s output. The staff actually at work, wdiether of 
skilled workmen or of unskilled, or of this or that kind of technician, is 
seldom continuously up to the full establishment. There may be excep-' 
tional absences from sickness, or from workers “ leaving the job ” to 
wander off elsewhere. More frequently than not, there is a positivej^n- 
ability to obtain the desired workers, either because men of this or liat 
particular kind of skill are not to be found, or because the available supply 
of unskilled labour runs short. There may oven be occa,sional stoppages 
from spasmodic short strikes, which the “ triangle ” — ^the internal arbitra- 

* VflSS : Une NmwUt Humaniti, par Joseph Dubois (Paris, 1932) (“ perte, aiarie, 
a laid ’). 
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tion tribunal — ^fails to avert or immediately to terminate.^ Finally there 
are the ordinary shortcomings of “ the human factor The director or 
manager makes an “ error of judgment The specialist or the foreman 
perpetrates mistakes. The manual workers, male or female, are not fully 
trained and never perfectly competent. We can see that the sei'cn or 
eight People’s Commissars, to whom severally the supreme control of all 
the industries of the USSR is committed, do not have an easy task in 
straightening out the difficulties that are perpetually being reported to 
them. If a factory, or even a whole trust or combine, continually fails 
to produce the required output, or persistently exceeds its permitted 
costs, its admiiii^’ation will presently be ruthlessly overhauled, its 
managerial staff ma}”^ find itself dismissed or demoted ; and if no adequate 
improvement occurs, the worst plants may be summarily closed down, 
the necessary production being sought in enlargements of moie successful 
enterprises, or in the establishment of new oiies.^ So far as the General 
Plan IS concerned, it is clear that allowance must be made, by means of 
an adequate discount off all estimated output totals, for an inevitable 
average of shortcomings. 

But there will certainly be, from time to time, other and more serious 
contingencies, which would fatally dislocate the Plan, if provision were 
not made by way of reserves. Famine or pestilence ; war, or (as in 1932) 
urgent defensive measures calculated to ward off a threatened invasion, 
may play havoc with the vaticinations of the ablest and best informed of 
planners. Much smaller calamities will cause deficiencies, each of which 
will upset many other calculations. An indispensable feature of wise and 
prudent forecasting is, accordingly, a deliberate planning for shortages 
caused by losses, failures and calamities of all kinds, as well as for surpluses 
caused by “ over-fulfilment ”. The ideal would be to make provision at 
every point for a surplus over the actual requirements of the year equal 
to the greatest recorded deviation from the normal during a senes of years 
past, and for an appropriate disposal (including provision for a continually 
renewed storage) of that contingent surplus. The most certain of such 
deviations is the periodical failure of the harvest, or the “ bumper crop ”, 
in one or other part of the country. Here the planners are helped by the 
existence of statistics of the yield per hectare in previous years, which 
afford a reasonable indication of how great the local reserve of each kind 
of foodstuff ought to be. But, whether by way of substitution or by that 

^ In cverj' cstablialimont an ad hoc arbitration tribunal is instantly called together, 
consisting of one representative of the management, one of the workers (the local tiado 
umon secretary), and tlie local secretary of tho Communist Party. Tins almost always 
settles the dispute, but either party had a right of appeal to tho People’s Coniiiiwsar of 
Labour, and now has to tho All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 

* AVhcii incompetent operation of a factory becomes too glaringly obvious, the soviet 
authorities swoop down with draconic penalties, not only dismissing the luckless diiootor, 
but sonietimcs putting him in prison. The factory then goes on as before under now 
direction (Russia's Iron Age, by W. H. Chamberlm, 193o, p. 68). A strikmg mstiincc ot the 
elaborate investigation made in such cases is given in Workmg for the Soviets, by W. A. 
llukeyser, 1932, pp. 166-188. 
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of a specific reserve, the perfect plan must include provisions for every r 
kind of deviation from prophecy.^ 

Moreover, changes in the Plan may be made m subsequent years 
merely because it becomes apparent that more can be accomplished in 
the agmegate than had been contemplated ; or, on the other hand, 
because the popular demand for particular commodities unexpectedly 
declines Thus, in the second and third years of the First Five-Year 
Plan, there was added to it, not only the creation of a new combined coal 
and metallurgical base in the Urals, but also the construction of a score 
or more of gigantic new factories that had hardly been thought of in 
1928.^ M'hat is always involved m such changes is the establishment 
of a new balance between the production of materials and components, 
the available labour force duly provided with purchasing power, and the 
utilisation of both of these factors m additional production of commodities 
or services, of which, by the presence of the additional purchasing power 
in the hands of the people, the sale is well assured.® 


Finance 

The trouble is that no government, and no planning commission, ever 
has in \-iew sufficient means to provide completely for all that is desirable 
— ^just as the world’s aggregate of capitalist entrepreneurs has not. This 
IS not, as it should be needless to say, a difficulty of money or currency, 
coinage or credit. The most expert planners, instructed by the most far- 
seeing government, if it is unable or unwilling to obtain a foreign loan, 
cannot honestly plan the allocation during the year, to specific projects, 
of an amount in the aggregate exceeding the output of commodities and 
services that the community can produce within the year. MTiat the 
government can do, with sufficient notice, is to transfer any portion of 
the available labour force, plant and materials from the margin of one 
kind of production to the margin of another : and so, within the aggregate, 

* The authors of the First Five-Year Plan espre'^sly stated that “ in our projects 
there are sufficient reserves, and in the plan system sufficient ‘ give to enable us to make 
any unavoidable corrections of the parts irithout, at the same time, altering the whole ; 
thus we shall finally secure the market equivalent which we need ” (Thu Five-Year Plan 
(m Kussian), vol. ii. p 47, quoted in Economic Planning in Sonet Eussia, bv Boris Brutzkus, 
1935, p. 131). 

® Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan, 1033, p. 5) 

“ It reveals a curious ignorance of how, in capitalist industry, planning is actually 
conducted to find some theoretical critics insisting that there can be no plannmg for 
ehange-,. What would Ulr. Henry Ford or Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, say to 
the following ? : 

“ To begin with, a planned economy involves the rejection of all alternatives save the 
one uhirh is actually adopted. A planned society which ‘ plans for change ’ is, in fact, a 
contiadiction m terms Either the plan is sound or it is unsound : cither it admits of 
alteration, or it does not. If it does not allow for the improvements of technique, changes 
in demand, variations in the volume and composition of the population, it suffers some 
inherent weakness from the very beginning. H it does allow for such changes it is not a 
plan at all, but an aspiration ” (QoU, Unemployment and Capitalism, by T. E. Gregory, 
1933. p 289). 
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and often even within the current year, vary the several lands of products 
to a considerable extent. But unless the government can somehow increase 
the aggregate output, the amount of this is the limit beyond which its 
planning will be nugatory. There is accordingly, during the preparation 
of the Plan, always a struggle between Ihc planners on the one hand, and 
the whole group of advocates for specific commodities or services on the 
other ; and, finally, a struggle among themselves of partisans of the vaiioiis 
products, as to which of them shall be increased, whilst others have thereby 
to be decreased in amount. 

But, after the Plan has been adopted and put in operation, a clever 
government can g^t a little “ play ”, by means of iiliich the unforeseen 
deviations from the Plan may be prevented from causing a breakdown, 
or even from requiring any immediate alteration 111 Ihc Plan which might, 
for the moment, be inconvenient. Besides using, as a tmuporary cushion 
against the jolts of these deviations, the people's current dcjiosits in the 
state savings bank, the Einance Minister can regulate at his will the issue 
of paper roubles in payment of wages. This way, however, lies inflation, 
with its inevitable rise in the prices of all the commodities and services 
not rigidly controlled. And inflation, as the Soviet Govoriunent is fully 
awain, amounts to a disguised cut in everybody’s wages, which has hitherto 
been regarded as an objectionable form of taxation, tliough one found to 
be loss injurious in an equalitarian community, 111 which there is no great 
difference in individual incomes, and an absmicc of incomes that are 
unearned. A preferential e.xpcdicnt to which the Soviet Government 
usually resorts is an internal loan. This has the inciilental advantage of 
attracting back some of the paper currency alnaidv issued as wages and 
salaries, and thereby lessening the currency inflation, whilst it perniils the 
Government, without inflicting actual hardshiji. to Ics.sen the jirodiiclion 
of those commodities and services on wdiieli the wages and salaries invested 
in the loan would otherwise have been expended Apart from the 
expedient of an internal loan, the government is driven simply to make, 
in the course of the year, the consequential adjustments in the plan that 
every unforeseen deviation inevitably necessitates in one direction or 
another. If at any point production falls short of anticipation the govern- 
ment must receive the earliest possible information, so that it may post- 
pone or diminish the expenditure of labour and the use of jilant on some- 
thing that may be, for the moment, most easily dispensed with. In tins 
way additional productive forces can be diverted to increase the output 
of a substitute for the commodity or service in which there is developing 
a deficit. Similarly if by some happy conjunction production of a par- 
ticular commodity or service is developing towards a surplus -or if theie 
are signs that the public demand is changing, so that less than was oxpc'cf ed 
will be asked for by the consumers or users — a timely diversion of pro- 
duclive forces to another point can be made in reinforcement of some 
threatened short supply. This, in fact, is what goes on in the USSR 
continuously throughout the year, very much as it does in the vast aggre- 
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g.ite of v.ined ('uteq)riaes of Imperial Chemical ladustries, Limited. 
To'.' 'tilv tl f U.S^ll h.aa ,ia advantaiie in its more complete supply of 
rt-le','‘iir iiif -"■.'u.-'t.i'.' Tlie monthly. Wfutly .mrl evtui daily reports that 
pi .. ii'ii' t-l' i-ipl .11 from i-v -rv or!.*- of tie- f!i.ri‘rjjnaL‘;j lu the USSR, have 
rrU - -'t '.-ir' ill" ii:'.‘e--teii .1 iid all fjO"i!'h- Ue- ^ promptly dr.iwii 
from *1-0111 IS to eventual surpluses and shortages m partieuLir tom- 
ni' li* 1 “ .'c-i 1 services The perpetual changes in the factors that make up 
the 'Ve,i!-:.“r for which nearly all governments now maintain extensive 
mei" jrol'i_':i .il offices are nowhere observed and recorded in the minute- 
ness '-.iTi--t’* and exrent with whirh the Soviet Government detects and 
con'it..r,-i.:- the ch-inges in the economic sky. covering one-sixth of the 
l.atjri’jL,- k-olje. of whnh it has to take cognisance. The industrial 
dctivir , - .--very branch of prodiution wax and wane according to the 
cuirenr d I'.tuatinns in supply and demand. 


The Final Plan 

"U'., ; I . ask the reader to assume that all the decisions on policy have 
been .m. and that the provisional Plan has been properly balanced 
and '•oi^iipkied. Gosplan now submits it for consideration, tlirough the 
sever.i 1 Commissariats and other centres, to all the enterprises and organisa- 
tioms wnose proceedings for the ensuing year it will sroveni Each centre 
trati-smits it through the provincial and district bodies, down to every one 
of the est.iblishments affected. In each factory or otfice the part of the 
Plan relating to that e.stablishment is not only exhaustively examined by 
the directors and managers and heads of departments, but also submitted 
to the whole of the workers concerned, through their various factory or 
office committees production conferences and trade union meetings, at 
which the quotas assigned to the parrinilar establishment become the 
subject of protracted discu'-'ion.s ancl debates All sorts of susgestions 
and criticisms are marie, which are considered bv the foremen and managers, 
and finally transmitted to Gosplan with the director's own reports thereon. 
Very often, during the last few years, the workmen's meetings have sub- 
mitted a counter-plan, by which the establishment wouM be committed 
to a greater production than the Provisional Plan had proposed.^ to be 
attaiiie 1 either hy more strenuous or more regular efforts on the part of 
the workers, or by means of economies in the use of material or com- 
ponents or by a lessened breakage or creation of scrap, or bv some saving 
of time permitting the working up of a greater amount of material than 
had been contemplated.^ The counterplans thus submitted, together with 

1 Til' -I tounter-pl.kn^ ’ . produced by enthusiastic bodies of iiorktrs. have, like the 
aehiC'-' niLn’i of ' sociali-.t compctnion ”, to be scrutinised with cool retili-ni It is ■'ome- 
tirat-. o\> rio'iked that niachincry may be driven too hard, so that the increased output 
pri-'-nfl; c -ults in calamitous breakdown, which not only stops production but aho 
me oh ' s r on-iderable outlay on repairs. 

- So tnurinous is the volume of work, and so protracted the discussion, that the actual 
decree miking the Plan obligatory has seldom or never been issued prior to the date of 
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all the other criticisms and suggestions, are duly considered by the appro- 
priate departments of Gosplan in consultation with technicians and experts 
of all kinds. The Provisional Plan has then to be readjusted as a whole 
according to the decisions taken, and every part of it again brought to 
the necessary balance. It thus becomes, at long last, the definitive or 
final Plan. This is formally submitted, on the one hand, confidentially 
to the Politbureau of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
and, on the other, more publicly to the Sovnarkom and to the Central 
Executive Committee of the USSR Congress of Soviets, when it is made 
law by decree. Such a decree, apart from special authority for particular 
deviations, governs every people’s commissariat, every trust and service 
department and ultimately every establishment in the USSR, for the 
period to which the Plan extends.^ 

We have .spoken of this period as one year. This is the minimum 
period for which any Plan must provide that is largely dependent on 
agricultural production, and on the effect, upon industry and transport, 
of the succession of summer heat and winter ice. But as constructional 
works take several years to come into working operation, it was decided 
in 1927 to extend the Plan, as completely as possible, to a period of 
five, and for purposes such as electrical development, even of fifteen 
years. This extension of the planning has more than a statistical utility. 
It has fulfilled Lenin’s desire for something on which an appeal to 
the people might be made, a slogan which should arouse their energy, and 
concentrate it on a single object. The First Five-Year Plan, and its sub- 
stantial fulfilment within four and a quarter years ; and the Second 
Five-Year Plan, with its promise of increased provision of commodities 
for household consumption and use, have certainly gone far not only to 

ita beginning , sometimes it is many months late Wo may assume Unit provisional 
instructions are issued to each enterprise, informing its management ivliat ivill be the 
minimum requiicd of it, or iihat lediietioii or change of its accustomed work iviU be 
ordered. The exact months of all the various stages of the prepaiation of the Second 
Five-year Flan, from February to December, are given in Dr. Hugh Dalton’s chapter, 
entitled “ A Gcneial View of the Soviet Economy ”, in Twelve, Studies in Soviet Russia, 
edited by Maigaret Cole, 1933, p. 20. 

Thus, it may not unfairly be said that “ The social economic Plan . . . was not 
thought out and superimposed by a few people at the top. It grew up gradually m the 
course of years — after .the fiist electrification plan so strongly advocated by Lenin — as the 
natuial result of the union of two forces, the inherent nature of the socuilist economy and 
the practical necessities of the situation. The first draft Plan is merely tcnt.itiic and 
provisional, say the Gosplan authorities It is subject to thorough discussion, critical 
examination, revision and amendment in accordance with the proposals made by the 
central and local bodies, public and business organisations, and the millions of workers in 
each respective district and factory. They report that the importance of this local plan- 
ning uork, and the number of people participating in it, increases 3 ’early Tlie Plan of 
national economy in tlie USSR is a plan of the millions. The millions draw it up, carry it 
out, and closely watch the course of its fulfilment. This is the basis of success of planned 
economj' , thi', is the fundamental advantage of the soviet sj-slem of economj’. Tims the 
Plan pros ides the masses with more than a concrete aim and a unifying slogan It gives 
them opportunities for developing their initiative ” (In Place of Profit, by llarrj* P Ward, 
1933, pp. 163-164). The importance of this feeling that the workers themselves sliaie in 
the planning is emphasised in Principles of Economic Planning, by G. D. H. Colo, 1935, 
chap. XII., “ Planned Economy and Workers’ Control ”. 
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create a popular understanding of the problems and projects of the 
Soviet Government, but also to secure for them public acquiescence and 
support. 

Siibstantiall) , however, Gosplan plans for one year, with a preliminary 
survey over the four following years. The Plan is hypothetically com- 
pleted for each of the five years ; but the statistical forecasts, and 
particularly the assumptions as to policy, for the years after the first are 
made with progressively smaller confidence. In fact, the Plan is per- 
petually being revised at particular points, almost from the start, according 
to the contingencies that occur, the new information that is received and 
the change.s that are thereby necessitated. Once a yeir the revision is so 
extensive and complete as to amount almost to a remaking of the Plan. 
The formulation, at the end of each quinquennium, of an entirely new 
Plan, serves principally as the opportunity for a new appeal ; that is to 
say, as a fresh stimulus or incentive to the whole people. 


The Efficiency of a Planned Economy 

"We do not, of course, suggest that a planned economy will necessarily 
accomplish, without error or loss, the task that it seeks to perform. It 
is, however, worth notice that — to adopt the conclusions of a recent 
observer ^ A planned economy develops of necessity its own t}’pe of 
efficiency movement and its own brand of rationalisation. It requires 
cost-accounting and better management and the greatest po.ssible co- 
ordination of processes to produce the greatest productivity at the lowest 
cost. The purpose of the Gosplan is to combine the maximum of pro- 
duction ivith the minimum of expenditure in the shortest possible time. 
The First Five-Year Plan was characterised by speed and quantity, the 
second will [in addition] be marked by quality . . . Already results of 
the drive for efficiency and quality can be noticed. One runs into them 
everpvhcre. . . . When it comes to the wdder aspects of efficiency to 
securing a rationalisation of industry, agriculture, transportation and 
distribution in the interests of the widest social well-being, the socialist 
economy has certain natural advantages. It is not limited by the demands 
of profit, nor hampered by private property rights. It has not to support 
any idle class, either at the bottom nor at the top. It suffers now but 
little from sabotage and has no bill of costs for long strikes. Against this 
must be set the waste from inefficiency and bureaucratism. But this will 
have to be enormous to offset the other savings. In addition, a planned 
economy can secure the most productive distribution of credit. It can 
build the biggest and best equipped enterprises. It can use its machinery 

1 The same American observer remarks that “ the signifieanoe of the I'lnn is that it 
gives the masses . . . that which life has not had since the break-up of the Middle Ages — 
a central purpose. . . . Heretofore the social organisation has always betrayed the 
creative cajaacities of the workers, turned them towards greed and war and death. . . . 
Now a form of society appears which asks man to the greatest creative task of history " 
(In Place of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 96). 
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up to tte operating point of the law of diminishing returns. Allowing for 
that, the Soviet Union can use its agricultural machinery 100 per cent, 
the United States only 40 per cent. Also a planned economy permits, 
for the first time, a scientific development of natural resources. In the 
oil-fields, for example, the spacing of the wells at proper intervals, accord- 
ing to the stratum being followed, is in striking contrast to that of the 
older wells, which are sometimes close together on either side of a boundary 
line in order to tap a competitor’s flow. Similarly, a national plan for 
agriculture enables distribution of crops on a scientific basis according to 
soil and climate. Underneath all this, as the enabling fact, and therefore 
a steady stimulus io the greatest economic efficiency, is the new form of 
property, social ownership.” ^ 


The Results of Planning 

We have so far not troubled the reader with statistical or other details 
as to the results of the planned economy of the USSR. We have preferred 
to describe how the planning is actually conducted, and to discuss the 
lines on which each successive Plan is framed. We ourselves attach the 
very smallest importance to any merely theoretical demonstration of the 
admirable results which it is assumed that the deliberate planning of all 
the economic relationships of a great nation must necessarily produce. 
And we give no greater weight to the merely theoretical demonstration, 
by adverse critics, that any abandonment of private ownership and the 
profit-seeking motive in the organisation of industry, and in particular 
their supereession by any form of dehberately planned economy, must 
inevitably be calamitous. We decline to be intimidated by the confident 
assumption that there can be no useful substitute, in deciding what shall 
be produced by any community, for the passionless arbitrament of a 
“ free market ”. This arbitrament is one that no economist and no 
capitalist accept, any more than the statesman, when the supreme ends 
of national defence, public health and universal education arc concerned, 
to which every civilised country now forcibly devotes no trifling propor- 
tion of the nation’s income.* 

In our opinion the only way of testing the validity of any economic or 
pohtical hypothesis, whether it be called an assumption, a demonstration, 
a theory or a law, is by comparison of such an “ order of thought ” with 
the ascertained “ order of things With regard to the planned economy 
of the Soviet Union, we have, as yet, found no serious attempt by any 

* Ibid pp. 64-66. 

* How curious are the economists’ denunciations of planning ' “ A planned society, 
as Professor Miscs has abundantly shown, deprives itself of all those guides to lational 
conduct upon which the progress of economic life, in the last two oouturies, has depended ” 
{Oold, Vnemployment and Capitalism, by T. E. Gregory, 1933, p. 291). This is to assume 
that the “ rational conduct ” of a nation is to leave everything to the arbitrament of the 
profit-socking capitalists in competition with each other, turning exclusively on what 
will yield them, in their own lifetimes, the maximum of pecuniary profit ! 
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western economist or statesman to put his opinion to the test of comparison 
with the facts. It is hard to believe that the outcome of a whole decade 
of preparatory “ control figures ” (1918-1927), the completion of the First 
Five-Year Plan (1928-1932), and the fii-st two years (1933 and 1934) of 
the Second Five-Year Plan do not enable some conclusions to be con- 
fidently arrived at.^ 

Let it be noted, in the first place, that the oft -predicted bankruptcy 
and economic ruin of the USSR under the system of a planned economy 
has not taken place. On the contrary, we do not think that any candid 
student of the picture that the Soviet Union presented in 1921, when 
planning may be said to have begun, and that which ,’t presents in 1935, 
can have any doubt of its veiy considerable advance in aggrc'gatc capital 
wealth This judgment finds ample support in statistics so numerous 
and detailed as to be bewildering, whether tliey relate to the increase of 
such constructional enterprises as railways and canals, hydro-electric 
works and oil-wells ; or to dwellings and offices, factories, and shops, with 
their equipment, furnishings, and current stocks of all sorts of commodities 
in the cities, on the one hand, and the household possessions, poultry and 
pigs, and stores of grain, etc., of the agiiculturists on the other ; or to the 
individual investments of the masses in the savings banks. There are 
to bo included, in all parts of the country, the gigantic iron and steel, 
chemical and machine-making works — which, it was alleged, could not 
be even set going, and which w ere jeered at as monuments of folly, destined 
to stand for ages, falling slowly in ruins on the steppe, as useless as the 
Egyptian pyramids ' These “ pyramids ’’ arc, to-day, as seen by countless 
witnesses, actually turning out yearly many tens of thousands of tractors 
and motor-cars, and making, literally by the hundred thousand, every 
kind of machine and every sort of commodity that formerly had to be 
importetl. The railways, vastly incrca.sed in length between 1913 and 
1935 are. in this decade, the only ones in the world to show, year after 
year, increased passenger and goods traffic habitually exceeding the 
transporting capacity. Tlie production and distribution of electric current 
goes up annually by leaps and bounds, not only the cities and factories, 
but now actually many of the im'al villages and collective farms, being 
supplied for power and heat, as well as for light. If the reader can stand 
any statistics at all, let him consider the following summary. “ The 
gross output of industrial production increased from 15-7 billion roubles 

^ The student will find nearly 300 pages of detaded statistics as to everv branch of 
production in the Sunnnary of the Fulfilmcnf of the First Fne-Yenr Finn for the Deielopment 
of the yatioiial Economy of the USSE (published in Gosplan, in English, 1033, and presented 
to the Woild Economic Conference) He may also care to read the ivoist that can be said 
in eritii isiii of this detailed statistical report in the Eeiue tie Unix Months, October 13, 
1033 pp 817-S‘J3, entitled Eii UHSS I’Atlas de statist Kpies imas'iiiees , Ics silences 
d’un document officiel ”, par le Comte V. Kokovtzelf. This writer sulfcrs fioui the dis- 
advant'iu'e of not having been able to visit the USSR during the past seventeen years, 
and tluH see with his own eyes the transformation of which he denies the existence' 
ilfiich mole lahiable is the careful analysis of the statistics in Das Experiment der Industi ic- 
tplaivinij in tier Soivjetunion, by Dr. Robert Schweitzer, Berlm, 1934, 144 pp. 
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in 1928 to 34'3 billion roubles in 1932 (calculated at prices prevailing in 
1926-1927), which represents 218‘5 per cent of 1928. The volume of 
industrial production in 1932 exceeded the pre-war level more than three- 
fold, and exceeded the level of 1928 more than twofold. The First Five- 
y ear Plan as a whole was fulfilled (in four and a quarter years) to the extent 
of 93-7 per cent as far as the gross output of industry is concerned.” ^ 
Viewed in comparison with other nations that suffered from the Great 
War, and measured either by capacity to produce or by the aggregate of 
commodities and services distributed, there seems no doubt that the 
material progress of the USSR, /roin f/te exceptionally loio level to which it 
had been i educed in 1921, has not only been enormous, but lias even been 
proportionately greater than that of any other country. In fact, the 
Soviet Union has quite obviously grown richer in the very years in which 
most, if not all, other countries have grown poorer. 

Out of the mass of testimony as to the great advances made under the 
First Five-Year Plan, we take no Bolshevik statement but the brief sum- 
mary by the able Russian economist who is the most persistent and most 
energetic opponent of all the economic experiments of Soviet Communism. 
Dr. Boris Brutzkus records in 1935 that “ the superficial successes achieved 
in the construction of the heavy industry are remarkable. The basic 
supply of energy to the economic system was expanded by the construction 
of a senes of power stations. New coalfields were developed outside the 
Donets Basin, iii particular the enormous coalfield of Kuznetsk (Western 
Siberia) ; deposits of coal in the Urals, of brown coal near Moscow, and 
of peat, were exploited. This made it possible to decentralise industry 
without, at least proportionately, increasing the dependence of industry 
on coal supplies from the Donets Basin. The iron industry showed a 
notable expansion ; here most emphasis was laid upon the development, 
on a great scale, of the Magnitogorsk-Kuznetsk expansion. According to 
the Five-Year Plan the capacity of blast furnaces in operation was to 

1 Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Fue-Year Plan (Gosplon, 1033). It is, we 
suggest, slicer prejudice to pretend that the statistics of the USSR are to ho dishelicved, 
because, like all other public statistics in the world, they arc compiled and published by 
the government concerned In fact, they command greater credence than the published 
statistics of any other government, because, m the USSR, they form tho basis of all 
economic and financial action, which, if it were taken upon “ conked figures ” must 
inevitably lesult in p.s.tent failure. They may be compared in this respect with the Budget 
forecasts of the Biitisli Chancellor of the Exchequer, which, although never peitect. have, 
in the government’s own interest, to be as accurate as can be contrived, as any mistake 
or falsification would bo inevitably revealed at the end of the year. Soviet atati'.lu.s have 
their peculiar defects, as have those of other countries. In an area so vast and so diverse 
as tho USSR — as in the U.S.A. — there cannot be perfect accuracy in the vital .statistics 
of tho whole population. We cannot believe that every bn th and every death ( hrough- 
out all Siberia can possibly bo registered, any more tlian every birth and eveiv death 
throughout the wliole of tho United States. In tho USSR publications (here is often an 
inadequate discrimination between the actual statistics of completed years and mere 
estimates for tho current year, which is apt to mislead the unwary reader. Tlicro is 
also a frequent unscientific use of percentages of increase, irrespective of tho magnitude 
of the amounts In propagandist statements there is an optimistic selection of the most 
favourable statistics. But none of these minor defects impairs the accuracy of tho statistics 
themselves. 
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increase from 20,000 cubic metres to 36,800 cubic metres, or 84 per cent'; 
and the areas covered by Martin furnaces from 4630 squsire metres to 
6421 square metres, or 39 per cent. Tlic engineering industry was 
developed on an especially imposing scale ; there hardly remain macliines 
so complex that they cannot be built in Russia. After the U.S.A. Russia 
has the greatest tractor industry in the world, whereas before the Five- 
Year Plan the Russian production of tractors was quite insignificant. A 
great chemical industry was hardly existent before the war. According 
to the calculations of Professor Prokopovich, the value of tlie original 
capital of Russian industry amounted in 1928 to 3700 million roubles in 
pre-war prices, while at the end of the Five-Year Plan it amounted to 
8134 million roubles ; thus capital increased by 120 per cent In spite 
of all the reservations which have to be made in connection wnth such 
computations, these figures do give an idea of the magnitude of the capital 
investments into industry.’" ^ 

At the same time, whilst the volume of production of nearly every 
commodity was vastly greater in 1932 than it was in 1927-1928 — some- 
times fourfold — it has to be recorded that it was, in many important pro- 
ducts, considerably below what had been anticipated in the Plan. The 
planned production was realised eventually, but not in 1932. In the 
generation of electric power ; in the output of pig-iron and steel and 
copper ; in the production of bricks, cement and sawn timber ; and above 
aU in superphosphate and nitric acid, it proved to take two or three years 
longer to raise the output to what had been required for 1932. If, as is 
claimed, the Plan was, as a whole, fulfilled in 1932 to the extent of 93-7 
per cent within 4| years, this w’as due to the mucli more rapid develop- 
ment of production in other fields. 

This demonstrable advance in material wealth docs not imply that the 
average income enjoyed by each inhabitant of the USSR, and perhaps 
not even the total national income of the country as a whole, has yet 
reached the amount of that of Great Britain or the Umted States. Still 
less does it prove that the remarkable progress in capital wealth of the 
USSR since 1921 has been due to the adoption of a planned economy. It 
might, indeed, be cited as one more instance of the rapidity with which a 
virile people can, whatever the system of society, make good the material 
devastations of war. But communists are quick to point out, ivith com- 
plete accuracy, that the increase in capital wealth, and that of the com- 
modities and services actually provided, afford conclusive proof of the 
contention that the adoption of a planned economy upon an “ equalitarian 
basis ” is, at any rate, not incompatible with such an increase. 

The candid student may, indeed, consider that the statistics are less 
conclusive, with regard to the income (measured in commodities and 
services) actually enjoyed by the average household in the USSR, than 

^ Economic Planning in Soviet Russia, by Boris Brntzkus, 193S, pp. 198-199; quoting 
The Planning Scheme and the Results of the Five-Year Plan, by Professor Prokopovich, 
Pans, 1934, p. 95. 
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with regard to the aggregate capital wealth. People in the USSR were, 
at any rate until recently, still conscious of scarcity ; queues, although 
rare in 1934, have not yet completely ceased ; ^ and there are always 
witnesses who assert that the experience of scarcity is actually more acute 
than it was at some previous period. Further scrutiny shows, however, 
that in the villages, the popularly remembered time of greater abundance 
always relates to the year of some particularly good harvest, which those 
of 1930 and 1933 have at least eqiialledinthe aggregate. Similar memories 
in Moscow and other cities relate to the short period when the nepmen 
contrived temporarily to get hold of exceptional stocks, not simultaneously 
of everything, but alternately, of this and that commodity. Contem- 
porary descriptions of home conditions among the peasants of tsarist times, 
right down to 1914, do not indicate that any large proportion of them 
habitually ate meat, or knew the luxuries of butter and sugar ; or had 
an)d;hing left to spend on clothing or amusements. With regard to housing 
accommodation, it is clear that a large proportion of the workmen in 
Moscow, and in such a factory centre as Ivanovo, in 1914 dwelt in cellars 
or in primitive barrack dormitories and were far from the luxury of having 
on an average, even one room per family ; so that it is hard to believe that 
the overcrowding has actually increased ! Making all allowances, however, 
we might easily imagine that little increase could be shown over 1913 in 
the average quantity of foodstuffs actually consumed by many an adult 
workman in the USSR. But any such depressing supposition would be 
subject to very large exceptions. The great mass of poor peasants 
(bedniaki) are certainly, in all the years of average or over-average harvests, 
getting much more to eat than they did before llie war, when they were 
harried by the landlord, the tax collector and the usurer.® The children 
and the sick are everywhere very much better proviileil for in all respects 
than at any previous period. The whole twenty million adult workers in 
the factories are ensured a relatively good dinner daily at an exceptionally 
low price. These three classes alone comprise at least one-half of the 
whole population. We may quote on the .subjeet the very restrained 
conclusions of a competent observer. Mr. Maurice Hindus, in lus sum- 

^ We must, however, rcpciil tliat queues do not neeessiuily imply short supply. There 
are, in the URSK, constant queues at the post offices whore the supply is unlimited. A 
queue will arise, u hatevei the supply, w henever pmehaseTS arrive at a grealei rate than 
they can be dealt with Even if supply is unlimited, a queue of as luuiiy ns 48 jicrsons 
will form m an hour, wherever each purchaser takes five minutes to he served (which is 
expeditious for Moscow), whilst others arrive at the rate of one per minute 

* “ One of the reasons why a comparatively small amount of agricultural produce 
finds its way to the market is that the peasants’ own consumption of their piodueo has 
increased. In pre-war days, although Russia was oocounlcd one of the principal granaries 
of Europe, the actual producers of Russian grain, tho peasants who form the majority of 
the Russian population, used to go hungry. . . . After tlio revolution . . there was an 

improvement in tho nutritive conditions of the peasant population. . The Russian 
peasants have . abandoned their compulsory vegetarianism ” • this writer testifies 
that they now eat very much more moat and butter than Iieforo (liconnmir, TrenHa in 
Soi iet Suasm, A. Yugov, 1930, pp. 123-127). This testimony is all the more impressive 
m that it is given by an adversary of the Soviet Government, and a severe critic of plan- 
ning. 
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mary of the results in 1933 of the First Five-Year Plan, writes as follows : 

For purposes of correctness and without presuming to be mathematically 
precise, 1 would divide Russian life at the present moment into the following 
sections : consumption, or the standard of living in terms of material 
satisfaction ; construction, or the process of developing industry , culture, 
or education, hygiene, refinement of manners, and civilised diversions ; 
psychology, or the reconstruction of the human personality. If one were 
to express the condition of each of these m terms of curves, one would 
note that the consumption curve has been steadily declining [he means, 
in comparison with the brief halcyon days of the supplies of the nepmen 
in the cities during 19"22-1924] but that the construction, culture and 
psychology curves have been steadily ascending." AVe must not assume 
that Mr. Hindus regards the deliberate allocation made by the First Five- 
Year Plan as having erred in not allowing a larger share to " the standard 
of living in terms of material satisfaction ”, at the cost of allotting 
less to the four other curves. AVc think, moreover, that he would 
be far better satisfied with the results of the past two years (1934- 
1935). 

AVe do not ourselves presume either to agree with or to differ from 
this summary. AA'e do not feel that we have the materials for judgment. 
But it IS evident that the enormous over-capitalisation, as the financier 
would call it, in agricultural machinery involved by the liquidation of 
peasant ignorance by collective farming, and in the direct education of 
of the children, must have made the First Five-Year Plan a Self-Denial 
Plan, to the extent of obliging Mr. Hindus to describe the citizens of the 
USSR as if they were the most richly cultured and the poorest fed people 
in the world ! The Soviet Government, which had the responsibility of 
deciding annually on the allocation of resources by the State Planning 
Commission, may well have something to say in defence of its decision. 
There are ends more important than additional food supplies for immediate 
consumption. Even Adam Smith held that “ defence was more than 
opulence ”. If, as some critics declare, the stringency was intensified in 
the last two years of the Plan (1931-1932), we may note that this was 
just when the government deemed it necessary, in the national interest, 
to accumulate stores of food along the line to the Far East, and to divert 
a large amount of labour force, with intentional publicity, to the building 
of aeroplanes and the making of munitions ; avowedly with the intention 
of wardiii" off an expected declaration of war by Japan. AVhat economist 
will venture to say that this decision was unjustified^ AA'hether the 
allocation in the Plan was so far defective as to be injurious to health 
may, from the standpoint of the community, perhaps be tested by its 
effect on the death-rate. “ Infant mortality rates ”, we are told by no 
less an authority than Sir Arthur New.sholmo, “ form a sensitive index of 
domestic sanitation, and of personal hygiene and care. ... In European 
Russia tha infant mortality per 1000 births in 1913 was 275 ; in 1927. 
186 ; in 1930, 141 . . . which indicates a great improvement in personal 
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hygiene since the Eevolution.” ^ There seems to be no doubt that, in 
spite of a local rise in mortality in a few areas during certain months of 
1931-1932, amounting to a tiny percentage of the whole (as the result, as 
we have explained in our section on the Collective Farm,^ less of any 
failure of crops than of the refusal of peasants to sow or to reap), the 
general death-rate and the infantile mortality rate for the USSR as a 
whole have continued to decline, year by year, at the rule acluallij greater 
than m most other countries in the world. This statistical fact, however, 
does not stop the complaints of the Moscow liouscholds about scarcity, 
which are eagerly picked up and repeated by uncritical tourists and the 
Riga newspaper aorrespondents. None of these critics seems to realise 
tliat the continuance of an experience of scarcity, of wliicli many a house- 
hold in the USSR complains, does not imply in itself any diininalion in the 
aggiegale income of the coinmunity, or even any lessening of the total supply 
of the various commodities that the consumers, furnished with steadily 
increasing purchasing power, are anxious to buy. In mercy to our readers, 
we confine ourselves to one outstanding example. There is, for instance, 
a constant scarcity of leather boots and shoes. Is this due to any shortage 
of supply t In 1913 (when, we may add, there were practically no boots 
or shoes imported, except the statistically negligible purchases of the 
wealthy aristocracy and the diplomatic circle, who ordered from Pans or 
London) * we road, “ Russia manufactured in factories 17 million pairs of 
boots, but in 1931 the figure rose to 76-8 million pairs In 1913 Russia 
manufactured 27 million pairs of rubbers ; in 1931 the number Iiad grown 

1 Red Medicine, bv Sir Arthur Nowbholmc and .7 A. ICiiigshiirv. Ii1.‘5.'t. pu i()2-203. 

“ Chapter III. in I’art I., “ Ifan .as a Producer ” (“ I'lie Collective [•’arm "'). 

’ The HubSian statistics of imports for 1913-1911 did not considci boots and shoes 
■worthy of a scpaialo record, hut included them, with cvci,i other couimoditv made of 
leather, in “leather soods ’’ Of these there were impoitcd in 1913. 118 million poods 
weight, and in 1914, 89 iiiiUioii poods (a pood tang n little ovci oiie-third of a linndred- 
wcight), the values being given as (13 and 32 million roubles {Riii'Hiiii Tear Bonk, 1916). 
It may ho added that the entire export from the United Kingdom to all the count nos of 
the world of boots and shoes amounted in 1911 only to 228.184 dozen pans valued at 
£839,133, which were mostly sent to the Dominions and Colonies (Htatistieal Alistrncl for 
the U.K.) , so that the amount sent to the whole of Tsarist Russia must have been well 
under ono million pairs, if indeed, any but the statislicidly insignificant bigh-pnr'ed, hand- 
made articles surmounted the prohibitive customs larifl at .all ' 

If, as has been suggested, the individual handicraftsmen anil kustar artels jirodueed, 
in 1914, more leather boots than they did in 1932, of which there is no evidence, something 
may bo added for this soiireo of supply. 

The same calculation is put in another way by a recent well-informed writer, taking 
other figures. “ Prior to the war Ilnssia produced . . . from one-fifteenth to one-twentieth 
pans of boots per person ixir year. The groat majority of the village population did not 
wear boots but plaited grass shoes. Only tho well-to-do peasants possessed leather foot- 
wear In 1932 tho Soviet Union [a much smaller area than pre-war Kussia] jiioduccd 
74 million pairs — nine times as many as before tho Revolution. Nevertheless f he demand 
for boots was not met Of tho 74 million pairs of boots and shoes produced ne.arlv 20 
million went to children. Nearly all children of school ago are supplied with bools through 
tho sdiools At the present time, production is at the rate of half a pair per inhabitant 
of tho Soviet Union. This is ton times as much as before the ear, but it is still iiisii Hie lent. 
Not only the workers but even the peasants want to have (and many of them already hav o) 
several pairs of footwear for workmg, holidays, etc.” {Supply and Trade in the USSR, by 
W Nodel, pp. 165-166). 
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to 65-9 millions.” Yet leather boots and shoes and even goloshes are, it 
is said, as difficult to buy as ever ! Another household requisite in con- 
stant scarcity is soap. “ Tn 1913 Russia manufactured 94,000 tons of 
soap ; 111 1931 she manufactured 189,000 tons (all of which was issued to 
Russian housewives) and yet the demand far exceeds the supply.” 1 
We could quote similar statistics, which would only make the reader 
dizzy, with regard to article after article, of which it can be shown that, 
year by year, a much larger quanliig jyer head of j)opulaUon is actuallij 
being distributed to the inhabitants, without in any way lessening the appar- 
ent scarcity. 

Paradoxically enough, this continued experience of^a scarcity of com- 
modities and services in general consumption or use is actually a triumph 
for planned economy. The very purpose of the General Plan, as declared 
at the Pifteenth Party Congress, has always been, tliroiigh industrialisa- 
tion, to cfEect a “ decisive raising of the cultural level of both city and 
village population including particularly the three-quarters of the 
population who are women and cluldren, and especially the backward 
strata of the population, the backward districts and the backward races. 
The awakening of these backward elements, numerically vast, and all of 
them, by the very essence of the Plan, now for the first time continuously 
provided with purchasing power, necessarily involves a great increase in 
their material wants and daily purchases. Formerly, very few of the 
fifty or sixty million adult or adolescent peasants, and hardly any of 
their sons and daughters, ever thought of wearing leather boots. They 
wrapped their feet in coarse covermgs of canvas, flax or straw (lapti). 
Now nearly every peasant man and woman, and all their elder children, 
want leather boots ; and, what is more, the elders for comfort and the 
young people for smartness, they demand every year several different- 
pairs of boots, appropriate to different seasons and occasions ® The 
tsarist factory production of 17 million pairs per annum has, under the 
Bolshevist Government Plan, already been multiplied more than fourfold. 
Probably not until it has been further quadrupled will the average house- 
holder cease to consider boots scarce m the USSR And the same is true 
with regard to sugar and soap, and in fact to nearly all other household 
commodities. Thus, notwithstanding a steadily increasing aggregate 
national income measured in commodities and services, and constantly 

1 The Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, pp 32-33. The visitor is struck by 
the spotless cleanliness of the white blouses, which certainly surpasses that of the common 
apparel of countries in which soap is reputed to be more plentiful than it is in the USSE. 

® Report of Fifteenth All-Union Party Congress, 1927. See the comments in The Great 
Offensive, by Alaurice Hindus, 1933. pp. 32-33. 

® We owe to Mr Allan Monkhouso an illustrative anecdote of n Commissar of Forest 
Industries He said : “ We have given the peasant a tractor instead of his wooden 
plough. We have given him a booklet showing him how to woik the tractor, and on the 
cover of ilie booklet we have allowed our printers to show an American land worker 
operating tlio tractor complete with his tie and his polished boots. Our peasant says, 
‘ Thanks for the tractor, comrade, but where are the ties and the boots ? Can you expect 
me to drive the tractor in lapti ? ’ ” 
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rising money wages, securing a steadily growing aggregate distribution of 
these commodities and services, the phenomenon of inadequately supplied 
government shops and cooperative stores, in face of an ever-increasing 
purchasing power, is likely to continue for a long time. This is because, 
whenever each increasing popular demand is being overtaken by increasing 
production, an indefinite number of new wants emerge, towards the satis- 
fying of which an ever -rising portion of the increased productive power 
has to be allocated by the State Planning Commission. Who can compute 
the effect of the ever-widemng desire for two or three rooms per family, 
instead of the one, or much less than one, with which nine-tenths of the 
city population of* Tsarist Russia contented itself ; of the never satisfied 
clamour for more clothing and better ; of the ever-rising standards 
expected in public health and public education ; of the demand for more 
hospitals and maternity centres, with an almost illimitable increase in 
the nurses and doctors serving all the villages between the Baltic and the 
Pacific ; of the desire for more schools and libraries, with endlessly more 
teachers and professors and textbooks and scientific apparatus, over one- 
sixth of the entire land-surface of the globe 1 Adapt and contrive as it 
may, the State Planmng Commission is perpetually finding itself at a loss 
how best to allocate, among the constantly widening range and increasing 
magnitude of the consumers’ effective demand, the always insufficient 
labour force, buildings and raw material by means of which alone this 
demand can be satisfied. Meanwhile no one can fail to recognise that, in 
1935, there is vastly greater plenty, in the cities and in the villages, than 
there has been at any previous time in Russian history. The shops and 
stores are (1935) now abundantly supplied, ration cards have been one 
after another abolished, and the total retail sales are going up by leaps 
and bounds. 


The ^Yolld’s Argionent about the Plan 

The western world, and particularly the economists and statesmen, 
have, as it seems to us, been intellectually taken aback by the First Five- 
Year Plan being actually put in operation. They have been still more 
surprised by what they have heard of its substantial fulfilment in 1932, 
actually before the five years had expired, and by the confident launching 
of a Second Five-Year Plan for 1933-1937, on a much larger scale. We 
do not think that the stupendous experiment of a deliberate planning of 
the economic relationships of a population now approaching 170 millions 
has yet attracted as much serious attention from economic students as so 
considerable an enterprise deserves.'^ 

1 We may cite, as the most serious of tho economic examinations of the I’lan, the able 
vohime entitled Plan or No Plan, by Barbara Wootton (1034) ; tlio chapter “An Economist 
Looks at Planning”, in GoUl, Uveniploj/ment and Cnpilalinn, by T. E. Gregory (1033) ; 
Vie Sowj^wirlsckafl, ihr liaseit and the netie NnlwtcUttmj, by Boris Briitzkus (1929) ; Der 
Fuafjahrplan und seme ErfUUung, by the same (1932, 106 pp.). The two volumes edited 
and contributed to by Professor F. A. Hayck, entitled respectively CoUecUm '<1 Economic 
Planmng and Economic Planning in Soviet Russia (mainly by Boris Brutzkus), 1935, 
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The Alleged Impracticability 

The first reaction of the economist, as of the British banker and 
manufacturer, wlien they realise the magnitude and complexity of the 
sovK't GciK'ral Plan, and the number and variety of the contingencies to 
be taken into account, is to declare that the task is beyond human capacity. 
But ten years’ experience of the preparation of ‘‘ control figures ” by the 
State Planning Department, together with the actual execution of the 
First Five-Year Plan in 1928-1932, afford definite proof that such planning 
is not impossible As we have already suggested, the process is not 
essentially different from that actually undertaken, fa- their own enter- 
prises. Ill the United States and in Great Britain, by such industrial 
leviathans as the United States Steel Corporation and Imperial Chemical 
Industries. Limited, ilr. Henry Ford and the General Electric Corporation, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Compaii)-. Measured by the value of tlie plant and equip- 
ment in use, or by the number of persons engaged, or by tlie aggregate 
volume of the commodities and services produced, the enterprises of the 
USSR are, of course, in the aggregate, vastly greater than those of any 
one British or American corporation. But they are of the same order of 
diversity <ind complexity as those for which the profit-making leviathans 
construct for their own purposes, plans essentially similar to the formula- 
tions of ilostow. Whether the Fivo-Y'ear Plan of the USSR is equal in 
magnitude to those of a hundred of the largest capitalist combinations ; 
or, if preferred, to those of a thoasand of them, all put together, the size 
has a bearing upon the scale on which the planning proce.ss has to be 
organised, but lends little support to its suggested impossibility. 

The communists point out, indeed, that the task of phmning the 
production of a whole nation is free fromsome of the difiiculties encountered 
in planning for a single industrial corporation, whatever its raagmtude. 
The Plan for the USSR need take no account of the hostile action of busi- 
ness riv.ils, whether they compete for raw material, for labourers, for 
specialist techmciaiLs, for hank credit or for customers. It has not to 
worry about possible changes m the price that the customers within the 
USSH will pay for their commodities and services, because thc.se prices 
are, for the most part, fixed, as part of the Plan, by the government itself. 
Every pioducmg unit m the USSR is free from anxiety — at any rate so 
far as the home customers are concerned — as to the market for its pro- 

de^erve attention as the most competent of the adverse statements. Perhaps "ne should 
mention aKo Die Guneinu irtschnfi, by Ludwig Mises (second revised edition. 1!)32 , English 
traiislalioii, 1935). uhieh confines itself, in all its 500 pages, cxclu'-ivelv to a theoretical 
demolition of anv planned economy, without any reference to the fact of its existence in 
the dnriiig the pieceding five years ' A book published in Rus-ian (at Riga), and 

also in (iiiiiian, eaily m 1929, aud m an English version in 1930, but evidently mostly 
ivrutin before the First Five-Year Plan had been actually put m operation, gives many 
economic and statistical details adverse to Soviet Communism, and has a chapter devoted 
to the projected planning, entitled *• Purposeful Economics and State Regulation ” 
{Ecnnotiuc '1 rends in Soviet Communism, by A. Yugov, 1930, 349 pp.). 
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ducts ; if only because it is known that the whole population will be, 
throughout the whole year, in possession of a predetermined aggregate of 
purchasing power, and will therefore certainly have an “ effective demand ” 
for whatever it desires. No provision need lie made for the extensive 
staff employed in other countries exclusively 011 advertising, in the 
unceasing attempt to attract customers away from the products of other 
producers. Similarly, nothing need be set aside for tire or marine insur- 
ance preimums, as there can be no wider spreading of risk than the funds 
of the community itself. There need be none of the failures of adjust iiient 
between the supply of particular kinds of materials, components or tech- 
nical skill, and tlje capacity immediately to absorb any or all of these 
factors, because it is the same authority that determines how much or 
how many of each factor there shall be produced within the j'ear, and at 
the same time determines how much and how many of each of them so 
turned out shall during the same period be taken into use, by each of the 
various establishments 


The I ndispensabilUy of u Plan 

Communists, moreover, point out that those who shrink back alarmed 
from the very prospect of a planned production must realise that it affords 
the only alternative to the anarchy of individual profit-seeking It is just 
this anarchy that has given the modern capitalist world its devastating 
alternation of booms and slumps, with its perpetual “ reserve army ” of 
unemployed workers, swelling periodically to millions It may be 1 bought 
less objectionable that this same anarchy produces also (he vast incomes 
and prodigious accumulations of the industrial millionaires, the financiers, 
and the owners of minerals and urban groiiiid-renl.'!. alongside tlu' con- 
tinual existence of millions of fatmlies lacking the necessaries of life. It 
is plain that if a nation decides, or is somehow dri vim no longer to depend, 
for the direction of its capital and for the organisation of its production, 
on the competitive struggle among the profit-seekers, and to cease to rely 
exclusively on the “ price mechanism” of a free maihel, it is necessary 
that each factory or other enterprise should be told nhat it is to jirodiicc. 
And this involves the formulation of a Plan ensuring the product ion of 
exactly those commodities and services that the communitv needs or 
desires. 


The Flan obviates both Bomns and Slamps 

As the aggregate amount of commodities and services recpiircd by the 
whole community varies only slightly from year to yea r -merely inei easing 
steadily along with the increa.se in population and in prorliiction- there 
is no room, in a planned economy, for booms or slumjis. In a plaimc'd 
economy there is no motive leading speculative individuals, hojiefiil of 
jirofit, to multiply factories, mines, oil-wells or sugar mills, automobile 
factories or wheat fields, beyond what the community needs ; with the 
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result of presently overstocking the markets, slaughtering world prices, 
and making unprofitable during the slump all production whatsoever. So 
far aa ])rnduction and consumption within the USSR is concerned it has 
b“en dfiannatrated that the Plan can be carried out with an evenness 
un,iftt‘Cft-il by the financial storms and panics of tlm capitalist money 
markets. 

It may seem that the least foreseeable contingency that lias to be, in 
one or other way, deliberately planned for, is a change in popular demand, 
which leads to a temporary accumulation of “ bad stock ”. But this is 
met in the USSR, as it is alreadv in every department store in the world, 
by deliberately planning for selling off such surplus at- reduced prices, a 
contingency which happen-' every year as a matter of course m one branch 
of trade or another. Tlie Plan i-' promptly adjusted lu the course of the 
year, to the alteration in demand, by slowing down the production in one 
branch, and increasing to a corresponding extent the production in another 
branch of what, under planmng. is one and the same community enterprise. 

As a matter of fact such popular changes of t.iste or fashion are, to 
some extent, themselves deliberately planned in western Europe by the 
principal producing firm.s and advertisers, and in the USSR, in a different 
way by the public authoiities. In the Soviet Union the various scientific 
institutes, together with other research organisations directly connected 
with producing trusts or government departments, or with the consumers’ 
cooperative movement ate constantly at work upon discovering what is 
the most advantageous consumption. These agencies study such ques- 
tions as tlie nutritive value of particular foodstuffs and the functions of 
the various vitamins ; the hygienic effects of different textile materials 
for the clothing of infants, olcler chihlren and adults respectively ; the 
part played b}’ different dyestuffs and even by particular colours ; the 
smtability of clifferent building materials ; the effect, upon health, mental 
development and particular diseases, of chfferent methods of working, 
different diets and different forms of recreation and amusement These 
scientific enquiries, which are, m the USSR, carried on in an amazing 
variety, seldom issue in legal prescriptions or prohibitions. But one or 
other of them is from time to time made the subject of intense popular 
propaganda m all the forms in which public opinion in the USSR is 
habitually influenced to an extent that western Europe can scarcely 
imagine. Those in authority in the USSR are, like the American advertis- 
ing magnates, very definitely' of opimon that both fashion and taste can 
be largely influenced by propaganda. Hence changes in the volume of 
demand are by no means so completely unpredictable as is often supposed. 
If, for instance, a scientific committee in the USSR should condemn the 
use of lipstick as unhygienic ; and if for any reason the Communist 
Party derided to thiow all its energy' into denouncing it as a ‘"petty 
bourseois ” imitation of a manifestly decadent civilisation, we suggest 
that Oo-jplan, and the People’s Commissar controlling the production of 
hpstick, would soon find statistical grounds for lessening the output of a 
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commodity that people were considering inconsistent with communist 
ethics. On the other hand, it is as.serted that tlie ^lopular demand for 
footballs, and consequently their manufacture, have, during the last five 
years, been grcfitly increased as a direct result of the deliberately under- 
taken propaganda in favour of outdoor games. Here, as elsewhere, the 
planned economy of the USSR differs widely from tlu' unplanned econonij 
of the western world. The whole science and art of commercial adveil ising 
depends on its ability to change the customers’ demands. On this im- 
mense business there is spent annually in the United States and Great 
Britain several hundred million pounds. Communists arc not slow to 
point out that f«r this considerable sum the community obtains no 
assurance that the best commodities are supplanting the worst, or even 
any increase in the total consumption, but only an increase of the business 
of certain capitalist undertakings, exactly balanced by the diminution of 
the business of others. It is claimed that in the USSR such influence as 
can be exerted on popular taste or fashion is deliberately guided by a social 
purpose, which itself figures in the prognostications of the State Planning 
Department. 

Equally too, the planned economy of the USSR is unaffected by crises 
of currency or credit. It has to fear no bank failures and no panic with- 
drawal of foreign gold. Changes in price levels caused by ups and downs 
of currencies leave the USSR unmoved. The effective operation of the 
Plan, in short, is as little concerned with the rating of the rouble in the 
markets of the world as it is with the problems of internal currency or 
credit. The oscillations of the foreign exchanges, nmi the ups and downs 
of foreign prices, affect it only to the relatively small extent to which the 
world price level of the coramoditic.s which it ivishos (o inqiort, lalvcn as a 
whole, vanes at a different rale from that of the commodifies, taken as a 
whole, which it has to export m order to pay for its imports.^ 


The Abolition of Involuntari/ Viiemplojiiiicnl 

The most important of all the achievements claimed for economic 
planning in the USS R is the abolition of involu nta ry imemplo) ment This 
took some time to effect. In the disorg.misation of War Gommunism, 
there was, naturally, a great deal of di.sfrcss in tlie cities, tliroiigli wage- 
earners losing their jobs, and between 1917 and 1921 hiindri'ds of thoiisaiids 
of workmen returned to their villages. Even the rajiid revival of petty 
business enterprise in the cities imdcr the New Economic Polim- did not 
prevent the unemployment figures mounting uyi to more t.han two millions 
in 1925. One of the results of the adoption, m 192b, of the Pimt Eive- 
Year Plan was a steady and continuous reduction in tJic niimbi is of the 

1 Such a diJferP7ilwl variation hetween Uir level of prirrs of pimini\ prorliitl^ (nlijcli 
arc those which the USSR has to export) and that of priori of jimniitacfuK >, (ulmh it 
dcsire<i to import) has, in fact, charactensod the past decade ; and to that extent the Plan 
has to take cognisance of world prices ; exactly os internationally operating capitalist 
undertakings do. 
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unemplovcd. By 1929 there was actually a scarcity of labour. By 
October 1930, the unsatisfied demand for workers was so general that the 
Beo^ilc's Coranussar for Labour ordered the discontiuu.ance of all benefit 
to the healthy able-bodied unemployed.^ A large proportion of the 
thousands of enterprises in the UStsK have been, for the past six years 
(1930-1935), continuously not able to get as many skilled operatives— 
and 111 many cases, for long periods, not even as many unskilled labourers 
— as they were able and anxious to take into cmployinciit at the trade union 
standard rates of wages. 

So incredible is the spectacle of a land without unemployment that 
(outside the USSK) it is still denied that it can be true. It is, for instance, 
objected that it is incorrect to say that unemployment has been abolished 
in the USSB, when there are actually thousands of workmen wandering 
about, some oven taking holidays between job and job. It has been 
pointed out that various government departments have, during the past 
three years, combed out thousands of superfluous clerical employees, who, 
it is assumed (without any warrant), must consecpicntly be involuntarily 
unemployed, and unable to get another situation anjnvhere, at a moment 
when most of the two hundred and fifty thousand collective farms are 
badly in need of book-keepers • The steps being taken by the government 
to lessen the congestion of population in Moscow and some other cities by 
refusing permits for residing there to all persons without legitimate employ- 
ment, are actually taken to mean that there must be serious unemployment 
in those cities, where, in fact, factories are seeking in vain for additional 

^ ‘ There II no unemployment in the country of soviets” vns the proud boast of 
Trud. the tiado union journal, on October 11, 1930 Tlie follon ina was the minute of the 
People's Comnll^-.nl• for Labour of October 9, 1930 : 

(1) Osiing to the great demand in labour force in all bianehes of national economy, 
all insurance ollicc? mil cease payment of unemployment benefits. Tso piovision u made 
in the Budget for social insuiance foi jiayment ol unemployed benefit during the additional 
quarter, Oelober-December 1930 

(2) All Labour Offices must take the necessary steps for immediate desjiatoh of the 
unemployed to places of work. Tim, applies, m the first instance, to those in receipt of 
unemidoyment benefit 

(3) The unemployed must not only lie ns-igned to such woiks as arc indicated by their 
special qualifications, but when necessary, also to other occupations not lequinng any 
specialised skill. 

(4) Xo reasons for refusal to accept employment must be accepted, except that of ill- 
ness, whicli must be supjiorted by a medical certificate. Medical eezlifieates are to bos 
issued to the unemployed by the competent medical authorities. Poisons holding such 
ceitificates are entitled to benefit, but the payments shall be made from the msuranoe 
funds for temporary incapacity to work. 

(.j) The heads of the departments dealing with labour and the chairmen of the msuranoe 
funds will 1)0 held peroonally lespoiisible for the strict fulfilment of the above minute. 

(li) 'fills minute is to be put into operation immediately bj' telejihonc. 

the same time increased inovision was made for converting selected unskilled 
labouiLi s into skilled cr.aftsmen. ‘ Instead of the fifty million roubles that were paid out 
in unemployment benefits m 1930, twice that sum was provided in the 1931 budget for the 
training (along with maintenance allowances) of new industrial workers ” (In Place of 
Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 5). The soviet authorities thought this kind of “ uneni- 
ploj meiit pay for training for jobs which are crying out for competent workers ... a 
construotiso expense ” (ibid ). 
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labour.^ It is even suggested that the “ deprived categories ” (priests and 
monks, ex-landlords and ex-capitalists, speculators and members of the 
tsarist political police), who, if they have not taken to “ socially useful ” 
occupations, are not allowed to vote or to belong to trade unions or con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies, and who, it is assumed (also without 
warrant), must bo without work and subsistence, are economically the 
equivalent of a large proportion of the unemployed of London or Berlin. 

All these expressions of incredulity are beside the mark. The jiheno- 
menon that is common to all capitalist countries, and absent from the 
scene in the USSR, has nothing to do with workers wandering from job to 
job ; or with seasonal workers returning home when their season’s work 
IS completed ; or with men and women taking their holiday in travel ; 
or with the nondescripts of the population of a great eity outside any 
industrial organisation, who pick up a living how they can in ways too 
obscure and often too discreditable to be even listed ; or with the industrial 
malingerers, who exist in the USSR as elsewhere, and who desire nothing 
less than to be regularly employed. The Soviet Government does not 
compel people to work, any more than the British and American Govern- 
ments do. If any person chooses to live without work, in order to take a 
holiday in the Crimea or to go down the Volga, no obstacle is placed in his 
way. He may, indeed, exist indefinitely m idleness by spending his 
savings or his inheritance, or living on gifts from relations and friends, 
without any legal proceedings being taken against him ; although, as he 
is not a producer, ho will not obtain a ration card, so that he must buy 
his meat and sugar with valuta at one of the 1300 Torgsin shops, or else, 
with roubles in the free market. And he may, presently, find himself 
deprived of a vote as a non-worker. What is asserted is, not that there 
is, in the length and breadth of the USSR, none of this flotsam and jetsam 
of the shores of the industrial sea, but merely that there has been, since 
1930, no mass of able-bodied men or women wishing to obtain employ- 
ment, and unable to find an employer willing to engage them at wages. 
Par from subsidising unemployment, as so many other governments have 
been driven to do, in poor relief or social insurance benefits, the Soviet 
Government was able, in 1930, to stop all such subsidies and to proclaim 
its readiness to discover a job at trade union wages for every able-bodied 
worker, though not necessarily in his own city or in his own craft The 
only alternative is that the government may think it preferable to pay 
him or her a maintenance allowance whilst receiving technical training for 
this or that skilled work. This is certainly a notable result of planned 
economy. 

It is often suggested that this absence of involuntary mass unemploy- 
ment is merely an incident of an exceptional state of things, at a moment 

1 The Moscow Labour Placement Bureau “ in Juno of this year (1933) receive^ 
lequests for 20,938 workers and could supply only 3222 ; in July, 21,293 requests and 1769 
hllcd ; in August, 14,111 requests and 1433 filled ; in September, 9789 requests and 1176 
filled ” (article by John van Zant in Moscow Daily News, October 1933). 
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when a prodigious expansion of industry is taking place ; that it will ' 
probably not bo of long duration, and that it is certainly unlikely, what- 
ever the PLui may say, to be a permanent feature of the Soviet Union.i 
Even if tins should prove to be true, it must be accounted no mean achieve- 
ment of planning to have avoided the creation of mass unemploymeut 
during several years of great industrial transformation. In England, in 
the absence of plan, we did not avoid periodical unemployment on a large 
scale, even in the generations when the Industrial Revolution or the early 
Victorian railway construction was at its height. In the United States 
there have been periods of acute mass unemployment over large areas at 
the time of greatc.st indu.strial expansion without plan. But more than 
the temporary ccs^atioll of involuntary unemployment is claimed for soviet 
plannimi It is argued that so long as the existing system of planning 
production and distribution is adhered to, there is no reason to anticipate 
that there need ever be. in the USSR, any involuntary mass unemployment 
(other than for brief intervals inindividual cases), whether "technological” 
or ■■ cyclical " or. with proper dovetailing arranueinents, even “ seasonal”. 

This remarkable chum is based on the fact — apparently unbelievable 
by the deductive economists — that the plan itself provides, at the outset, 
for the possession of purchasing power thi'oughout the whole year by 
every person in the country who is within any part of the collectivist 
organisation. This organioation now extends to every branch of industry, 
and (with the notable exceptions of the still remaining minority of inde- 
pendent individual peasants, together with the nomadic tribes, who pro- 
duce mainly for their own subsistence) also to every branch of agriculture. 
The aggregate number of places to be provided in industrial establishments, 
in the various governmental, cooperative, cultural and social services, 

'■ ' The chfhcuUy h that no knosin system had been able to abolish unemployment— 
not even C'ommuni'Ui — for it 13 now quite clear that in the last few years Rus-ia has been 
passing through a construction boom ” analogous in every respect to that experienced 
m the capitalistic world , and that, with the gradual slackening of the intensity of that - 
boom, the phenomenon of unemployment is appearmg (Gold, Unemployment and 
C'UJdalmii. by T E Gregory, 19.13. p 287). 

Professor Gregory omits altogether to allow for the planned po^^asion of purchasing 
po’cer thnaighout the whole year liy every person within the roller tivised production of 
the X-'SSP. ■ If we lark purchasing power' , writes an Ameruan economist, we lack 
everything Po-ses-ing it. wc have every tlimg we value . . . The energy and ingenuity 
which hare been e.vpended on oiir financial institutions ought to lie turned towards the 
repairmg of a national damaged purchasing power . . . actual power to buy '(American 
Economic Life and the dfruns of JmproicmenI, by B. G Tugwcll, 1933) 

Professor Gregory’s view is, we think, not supported by those economists who have 
exammtd the facts. The author of the most complete analysis yet made concludes that 
■ If the authorities controlling a planned economy consider it more important than any- 
thing el-c that every body should be found a job, and that all the stuff that is produced 
for sale to the public -hoiild be promptly consumed, then there is no reason why they 
should not sret vi ry near to at hieving this aim This does, I think, amount to saying that 
planiiii'U I-, Itself a pnwtifiil level for doing away with the partieiilai form of unemploy- 
mint t II-.- whirh bt- t- thr t apit ali-t world of to-day : that is to sav, prolonged unemploy- 
ment whnh, though more severe in some trades than others, is yet so nearly universal 
as to r.ii'i the unemployment figure above the normal average in practically every single 
occnp.ition. and which is accompanied by closmg down of plants and congestion of markets 
with un-alcable goods ” (Plan or No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, pp. 203-204). 
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including the stafis of all the state farms, and the membership of all tlu', 
collective farms, is, at the very outset of each year’s planning, deliberately 
fixed so as to be equal to the estimated total, during that period, of men 
and women able to work. For the academic or technical students giving 
their whole time to study or research, as for the sick and infirm, including 
those either too young or too old to work, corresponding provision is 
made, wherever wages are not being earned, by stipend or pension or 
insurance benefits. It is accordingly known that all these luilhons will 
have at their disposal, continuously throughout the whole year, at least 
the amount of purchasing power constituting an “ effective demand ” for 
commodities or services which will keep fully employed the various estab- 
lishments that produce what these purchasers require. These establish- 
ments will, accordingly, all be seeking, in accordance with the Plan, to 
engage the corresponding number of workers to produce these com- 
modities and services up to the aggregate amount of the people’s “ effective 
demand The necessary balance which the Plan has to attain — the 
correspondence in amount between the aggregate effective demand of the 
people and the aggregate amount of the commodities and services to be 
produced — ^is secured by the appropriate division of the total product, at 
the prices fixed in the Plan, into tlie tliree indispensable shares that we 
have already described in the collective bargaining of tlio trade unions.^ 
Sufficient has first to be aUocatcd to the required maintenance, extension 
and increase of the whole aggregate of plant and cquqiment with which 
the ascertained total amount of labour force will work. A second cut has 
to be made to cover the cost of all the governmental, cultural and social 
welfare services, which liave to be paid for colh'ctively. The rest — if we 
take into account also the salaries and wages provided for all those who 
work in the first two categories— forms the wage-fund, available for the 
individual remuneration of all the workers in any occiqiaiion whatsoever. 
We need not here repeat what has been said elsewhere ns to the manner in 
which the wage-fund is shared among the several trade unions, and how 
the time rates for all the various gi’adcs of workers arc translated into 
piece-work rates. Nor need we stay to describe how the receii)ts from 
sales by the collective farms and the manufacturing artels arc divided as 
between joint and individual di.sposal. Assuming the prices of com- 
modities and services to be fixed, and the wage-fund to be adjusted 
accurately to the total exchange value of the output as so defined, we see 
accurately determined a continuous orbit of circulation of (o) the energy 
of the entire labour force ; (6) production of the commodities and services 
desired ; (c) the remuneration, at the trade union rates agreed on, of all 
the workers ; and (d) an effective demand for all the commodities and 
services produced. The Plan itself thus purports to provide for a jier- 
petual correspondence between the moving aggregates of («) vorking 
population, (6) output, (c) wages and salaries creating effective' demand, 
and (d) sales to the happy possessors of that effective demand. 

^ Chapter III. in Part I., " Man aa a Producer ”, pp. 141-148. 
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This claim to a perpetual adjustment of what in other countries is left 
unadjUhtocl has been met, among nearly all the economists of the western 
world, down to the end of 1934, with complete incredulity. Their rejec- 
tion of the soviet claim appears to us to waver between two attitudes. 
On the one hand, it is still often assumed and implied, though with less 
explicit declaration than was formerly customary, not merely that such a 
planned adjustment is impracticable and undesirable, but also that it is 
unnecessary. If, it is said, governments would only leave business alone, 
such an adjustment must spontaneously emerge, without any planning, 
in every completely individualist society, in which there is no hampering 
interference, cither by custom or law, trade union action or capitalist 
combination, with the free play of the “ law of supply and demand 
Whether or not such an assertion, relating to a society that has never 
existed anywhere in the world, can be logically upheld, it is to-day more 
commonly admitted, even by the most abstract economist, that this con- 
stant moving equilibrium is, in the world as we know it, never in fact 
achieved. Every capitalist country manifestly suffers acutely from 
alternate booms and slumps, accompanied by involuntary mass unemploy- 
ment on a large scale. Nor can it candidly be maintained that there is 
any prospect in the future, under a regime of capitalist competition, of 
such an adjustment being attained as would prevent the continuance, the 
perpetual recurrence, and even the increase of what is now called techno- 
logical unemployment. On the contrary, it may be prcdictc'd that techno- 
logical unemployment will spread from country to country, and, assuming 
that inventions do not cease, even increase. Accordingly, most economists 
now admit the senes of maladjastments attendant on freedom of com- 
petition, but they regard them as inevitable. Most of these economists 
are prepared to meet the situation by a certain amount of well-devised 
interference with freedom of competition by such instruments as factory 
legislation ; the common rules and standard rates obtained by the col- 
lective bargaining of trade unions ; the maintenance of the unemployed, 
preferablv by' some system of insurance , the public control of capitalist 
monopolies ; and latterly even by the state assumption of the bankers’ 
regulation, according to their pecuniary interest, of the credit currency. 
What IS significant is that all schools of economists seem to feel that it 
is necessary to asseverate that, whether or not a perfect adjustment can 
be secured along the lines that they severally propose, one thing is certain, 
namely, that the adjustment actually secured, or likely in the near future 
to be secured, in Britain or the United States is, in fact, much more nearly 
perfect than that which can possibly be achieved under the planned 
economy of the USSR which they are so disinclined to examine. 


The Abstract Ecoyiomist’s Criticism of a Planned Economy 

Then- is one school of economists, which has adherents in all the western 
countries, who do not trouble to dispute the actual achievements of the 
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planned economy of the USSR, because they claim to possess a science 
according to which these achievements are logically impossible. It is 
only fair to set forth, even if succinctly, the argument which convinces 
such an economist that a planned economy must, by the very nature of 
its being, fail to produce the results that it claims. 

Such an economist asserts, in the first place, that the absence in a 
planned economy from the great part of the field of distribution, of a 
completely free market among individual buyers and individual sellers, 
must necessarily prevent the maximum satisfaction of the aggregate of 
consumers taken as a whole. What he calls the “ price mechanism ”, 
based on perfect freedom of competition among buyers and sellers in 
such a market, coupled with unhampered liberty to any entrejireneur to 
produce whatever he chooses, and complete freedom of movement from 
market to market, both of commodities seeking purchasers and of pur- 
chasers seeking commodities, must necessarily result, the deductive 
economist would say, in the whole aggregate of consumers getting, in 
return for the whole aggregate of their expenditure, the very maximum 
that IS possible of what they themselves decide to be their heart’s desire.^ 
Or, with greater circumspection, he may declare that such a perfect 
freedom for buyers and sellers alike, must certainly result in a greater 
aggregate satisfaction of the consumers’ conscious wants than the decisions, 
whether as to what shall be produced, or at what price each commodity 
shall be sold, made by oven the wisest legislature or government depart- 
ment. 

The deductive economist’s second assertion about a planned economy, 
such as that of the Soviet Union, would be that its abolition or super- 
session of the motive of pecuniary profit in the entrepreneur or other 
proprietor of the productive enterprises of the community, and also in the 
merchants and traders who move the commodities to the markets in 
which they are most keenly in demand, must necessarily result in a less 
assiduous attention to the wants and desires of the whole community of 
consumers. It is, such an economist declares, the desire for profit, the 
determination to make profit, and the expectation of being able to make 
profit, that alone calls forth the greatest energy and persistence lu the 
mine-owner, the manufacturer, the merchant, the wholesale trader and 
the shopkeeper, or anyone who acts in any of these capacities. It is this 
motive, selfish as it seems, that drives the capitalist to engage in business, 
to risk the loss of his capital, to make or adopt new inventions, and to 
strive to satisfy, to the utmost degree and at the lowest cost, the wants 

1 “ The actual direction of industry, the decision ivhcthcr more wheat shall bo produced 
and lc.ss corn [maize], or more shoes shall be produced and less hats,” iviites an American 
economist, “ is left to the choice of independent producers who make their decision -mth 
reference to the stale of the markets.” To him it seems clear that “ prices in the inarket- 
Iil.ices aro m eflect a continual referendum on what men wish to produce, wh<it the}’ wish 
to tonsumo, where they wish to work, and where they wish to invest their savings ” 
(aiticle by Dr. Benjamin N. Anderson, junior, on “ A Planned Economy and a National 
Piico Level ”, in the Chase Economic Buttelin, July 9, 1933). 
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and desires of the consumers, on whose continued purchases any lasting 
success in profit-making ultimately depends. Such an economist will 
confidently assert that, at any rate over the greater part of the field of 
production and distribution, there is no known substitute for the incentive 
of pecuniary profit, without which, even under the wisest government, 
the methods of production must inevitably stagnate, and the nation’s 
aggregate output decline m quality, and even in quantity per head of 
population, whilst the efficiency of distribution would very largely dis- 
appear, to the incalculable loss in satisfaction of the consumers. 

Dealing m greater detail with the planned economy of Soviet Com- 
munism, the deductive economist of the western world would point out 
that, if the Soviet Government fails to debit each of its capital enterprises 
with annual interest, at an appropriate percentage upon the amount of 
capital invested m them, its failure to add this interest to the cost of 
production deprives that government, and the public, of the data necessary 
for a decision as to which of the proposed new works it is economically 
most advantageous to proceed with first ; and indeed, also of the data 
which might lead to the judgment that some of them involve too large an 
expenditure of the nation’s capital to be economically justified. The only 
system, it is asserted, on which a community can obtain the maximum 
return for its investments of capital, is one which takes for its guide such 
a continual allocation of capital as will result in the return yielded to the 
last increment of capital employed in each of the enterprises being always 
uniform ^ This optimum distribution of the nation's aggregate capital, 
it is declared, is that to which, under perfect freedom of competition, 
unfettered private enterprise is always tending to approximate. Such an 
optimum allocation of capital, it is asserted, will never be reached, or even 
attempted, by any government. In particular, it is urged (quite forget- 
ting the grounds of the decision in the USSR) that the whole policy of 
Soviet Communism is constructing gigantic productive works scattered 
all over the USSR, and therefore not always at the economically most 
advantageous place, and its haste in developing mass production by the 
use of the latest machinery, at a time when capital is relatively scarce, 
has resulted m the consumers getting positively less to eat and less to 
wear than if the handicraftsman and the kulak had been left free to enlarge 
their own more primitive enterprises. It is suggested that it would even 
have paid the USSR to have imported the cheap machine-made products 
of western Europe and America in return for more timber, gram and furs, 
putting its scanty capital into enlarging these industries, rather than sink 
that capital in the attempt to make the USSR self-sufficient in the supply 

^ An\ K'^rcrnmcnt, of toiirse, finds that it has to take into account needs and results 
incominen-,iiral)le by the economists’ arithmetic. The London County Council does not 
debit il^ jiaiks with intoicst on their capital cost, as it is q^uito impossible to measure in 
nionei the leturns that they make to the community ; and quite futde to compare the 
relative ( osf and utility of an expensive open space in a densely crowded central area, 
with tliosc (if a less costly open space on the edge of the mass of houses, where the use 
by the public is largely prospective. 
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of every kind of machinery (as if there were no other consideration to be 
taken into account i). 

Finally, the deductive economist of the western world denies that under 
the best planned economy there can be, in a community continuing to 
make inventions, to discover new sources of wealth, or even to change its 
fashions, any complete abolition of involuntary unemployment — even 
long-continued mass unemployment. Such evcr-recurrcnt unemploy- 
ment, it is declared, is the price that must inevitably be paid for the 
freedom to invent and explore, the freedom to substitute new methods for 
old, and even the freedom to alter tastes and habits, upon which the very 
progress of mankind depends. Such an economist may sometimes admit 
that the community as a whole may rightly relieve the sufferings of the 
involuntarily unemployed, as it might the victims of an earthquake. But 
the deductive economist is more apt to hint, if not openly to declare, that 
mass unemployment under the operation of the ‘‘ price mechanism ” is 
merely a result of the “ rigidity ” of the wage-scales of the wage-earners, 
even more than that of the rates of interest demanded by investors ; a 
rigidity which obstructs the operation of the law of supply and demand. 
The amount of unemployment, it is sometimes asserted, is a function of 
the cost of labour. If the wage-earners would let the “ price mechanism ” 
apply freely to the remuneration of labour, and, in bad times, accept lower 
wages, there would be fewer unemployed. If wages were low enough, it 
seems to be held, in face of all the facts, that no person would be involun- 
tarily unemployed, perhaps except, transiently, a few individuals, through 
temporary maladjustments of the market ! 

A Communist Reply to the Economist's Criticism 

The economic thinkers in the USSR to-day would, we fear, deal very 
summarily with such criticisms of the economists of the western world as 
we have ventured to set forth.^ The claim that the operation of the price 
mechanism in an absolutely free market necessarily secures the maximum 
satisfaction then and there possible of the wants and desires of the whole 
aggregate of consumers, would be simply laughed to scorn. In the first 
place, it would be objected that such perfect freedom is demonstrably 
incompatible with the actual organisation of any human society that has 
ever existed. It is, in fact, no better than an economic myth, and one 
which cannot be shown to be capable of application in any community 
whatsoever. Even as an economic myth, it must be rejected as logically 
indefensible, because by its very nature it is dependent on any number of 
unstated and arbitrary assumptions, such as the institution of individual 

* It ■would be hard to convoy, to the economists of the western uoild, the depth of the 
contempt felt for their reasoning by the economists of the USSR — unless liy the estimate 
that it IB at least equal to that felt by most of the economists of the western world for the 
reasoning of their Russian colleagues ! We venture to suggest that the reciprocal ignonng 
of each other’s studies and the reciprocal contempt for each other’s arguments is, on both 
sides, unworthy of what should bo a matter of serious common investigation. 
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ownershij) in tlie means of production ; the universal application of laws 
against theft and fraud of the particular kind now in force in western 
Europe and the United States ; and the existence of a police force capable 
of rigidly enforcing such laws. But, even assuming that such a mythical 
argument could have any cogency, the communist absolutely denies that 
there is any ground for the inference that the price mechanism, under 
complete freedom of production for a free market, ensures the maximum 
satisfaction of the consumers’ desires. The price mechanism ” does not 
even purport to have regard to the wants or desires of all the members 
of the community, but only to those of such of them as possess purchasing 
power. It IS only what he calls ‘‘effective demaiul that the deductive 
economist claims to satisfy. It is only those having “ effective demand” 
who are allowed votes in what has been termed a “ continual referendum 
on what shall be produced and consumed ”. Yet m every country of 
capitalist civilisation a considerable number of persons at any time, and 
in every recurring slump millions of pensons, find themselves, through no 
fault of their own, for longer or shorter periods, without any purchasing 
power, and yet with imperative wants and desires which arc “ effective ” 
enough to cause suffering and even death, but whieh do not constitute 
any effective demand ” that the economist will recognise. 

Moreover, the economist's whole inference of “ maximum satisfaction”, 
even of " effective demand ”, is logically unsound, unless it can be shown 
that equal amounts of purchase price represent, to different purchasers, 
equal sacrifices of happiness. It is obvious that this cannot be demon- 
strated. On the contrary, the very inequality in individual wealth, which 
exists to a greater or lesser degree in every human society short of complete 
communism, necessarily involves the uncomfortable fact that purchase 
prices, of equal amount in money, represent, in different buyers, extreme 
differences in sacrifice. It follows that there is absolutely no ground for 
the inference that these equal prices purchase equal satisfactions. The 
London crowds returning home from city offices, overtaken by heavy rain, 
incur the cost of taking public vehicles very largely according to their 
degrees of opulence : the wealthy banker takes a cab in the least shower ; 
the salaried manager yields to the expense if the rain gets slightly worse ; 
the junior clerk turns up his collar and holds out until he can reach the 
underground railway ; whereas the girl typist, sharing her scanty wage 
with a sick mother, trudges homeward drenched, before she will p.art ivith 
the price of to-morrow’s dinner. But it is not merely the maximum 
satisfaction of desires that the price mechanism fails to secure. It is 
plain that, with unequal incomes, there is not even a decent measure of 
justice secured in a community of persons having unequal needs ^ The 
‘‘ price mechanism ” in the free market does not even ensure a maximum 

* The communist may safely admit that, if it must be accepted that personal satisfaction 
IS acrmntdy measured by retail price, the conclusions of Professor Mises and Professor 
Hajek are correct. But it is obvious that, in a population having unequal incomes, they 
are glaringly at variance with the facts. Other opponents of Soviet Communism admit 
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of social efficiency in wealth production, because this requires the exaction 
of less work from the sick and the weak than from the hale and strong, 
and the provision for the former of more care and sustenance than for the 
latter ; wliereas the prices for their labour, which provide their respective 
purchasing powers, tend, 111 a free market, to be more or leas proportionate 
to their value to the profit-making employer, and this value is almost in 
inverse ratio to their needs I 

But tlio communist has a far stronger reason for objecting to tlie 
economist’s argument in favour of production for a free market. The 
economist apparently can never nd himself of the conception that 
the mam object of^ociety must be to enable and promote the maximum 
accumulation of individual riches. For the sake of this all-important end, 
he will put up with the existence, and even the increase, of inequality in 
opulence among individuals and social classes, and the existence of a 
destitute proletariat whose wages do not suffice to maintain their families 
in health. For this end he insists on buying labour in the cheapest market, 
actually preferring, in many cases, children to adults, women to men, and 
even weaklings to the strong, if only he can get them at a low enough wage. 
For this end, he exploits the labour of backward races, incidentally 
destroying their indigenous social order, and recklessly introducing among 
them disease and demoralisation. For this end, he will allow the un- 
restrained using up of the future resources of the community ; the careless 
destruction of the forests , the reckless draining of the oil-fields ; even 
the destructive exhaustion of the soil itself. The amenity, the beauty, 
even the healthiness of the country will be sacrificed to the supreme end 
of a maximum of production, not of wealth to the community but of 
riches to the entrepreneurs, to the very accumulation of which, it is claimed, 
society owes its material progress. It is interesting to contrast, nitli the 
criticism of the western economists, the ends that are sought in the planned 
economy of the USSR. Both the First and Second Five-Year Plans were 
avowedly governed, not by the question of how to secure the greatest 
profit or personal riches for a small minority of entrepreneurs and cajitains 
of industry — not even the greatest amount of wealth for the whole of the 
present generation — ^but by considerations not tal-en into account at all by 
the individual pi ofit-maker , of whom the western economist habitually 
thinks. There was, first of all, the need for national defence, wlucli is a 
terribly expensive service, not yielding pecuniary profit to the citizens as 
such There n as the requirement, deemed imperative for strategic reasons, 
of the quickest possible industrialisation of the country, irrespective of 
the economic cost that might be thereby incurred, in order that the USSR 
might become practically self-sufficient before the capitalist powers were 
able to combine to attack it, or to blockade it. There was the imperative 
that it ■ cannot he atiailed in this position If tho problem oorisists of making the 
oionomio system serve extra-economic ends ” — such, we suggest, as national defence, the 
iiiipiovement of Public Health and a universalisation of culture — “ then the pUnned 
economy provides an excellent solution ” {Economic Planning in Soviet Busaia, by Boris 
Brutzkus, 1035, p. 230). 
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necessity, as it was, after prolonged consideration, deemed to be, of 
niecbanising agriculture, as the only way of quickly increasing the gross 
output of foodstuffs to an extent that would ensure, even if not a maxi- 
mum yield of profit eacli year, yet enough food in the famines which had 
heretofoi c desolated Russia every five or ten 5'ears. Then there was the 
conception that justice as well as humanity demanded that all the various 
peoples which together make up the US)SR should be brought up to a 
common level of civilisation This required that the new industrialisation 
should be extended to all parts of the Soviet Union, even if this involved 
some sacrifice of the greatest possible immediate wealth to the dominant 
race. The same conception demanded that positively more should be 
done for the women and the children than for the male adults, and more 
for the backward races and the backward districts than for those which 
had already made more progress. All this emphasised the importance, 
even for the sake of productive efficiency, of rapidly developing the educa- 
tion of an exceptionally backward population ; and of equipping the 
whole area with hospitals, doctors and nurses, and generally the expensive 
apparatus of a Public Health service to fight disease and lessen the 
excessive infant mortality. The judgments and the decisions on all these 
matters may have been right or they may have been wrong. But no 
person of common sense can deny that they were of supreme importance 
to the well-being of the community and that they had to be made on other 
grounds than their effect on the personal riches of the minority of investors, 
or even than the amount of pecumary profit or loss that they involved to 
the existing generation. Can wo wonder, when tlie planned economy is 
found to be determined to an extent that is relatively great, by such ends 
as these rather than by considerations of what would yield the maximum 
profit — and this profit to be enjoyed by only a minority of the population 
— that the economist's criticisms fail to secure in the USSR even the 
amount of attention that they deserve ^ Whilst the western economists 
count as success solely the maximismg of exchange values in relation to 
production costs, the soviet planners take account of every purpose of an 
enlightened community. 


Hoiv the General Plan might be Upset 

Probably nothing will convince the deductive economist that a planned 
economy can possibly work out to the common satisfaction, unless and 
until tlie actual results in the USSR during the ensuing decade are forced 
upon his attention. We think it more profitable to examine the doubts 
that are expressed, even occasionally in the USSR itself, whether the Plan 
may not be somewhat of the nature of a fair-weather excursion, almost 
certain to be upset by unforeseen contingencies. Even assuming that the 
Plan ensures, under ordinary circumstances, an approximation to com- 
plete adjustment between population and opportunities of employment, 
between output and sales, between wages and prices, and therefore between 
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supply and demand, will it not be completely upset by any serious war, 
any considerable famine or even any extensive pestilence ? The answer 
appears to be twofold. As already explained, it is of the essence of the 
Plan that it should include a definite provisionfor unforeseen contingencies. 
We may assume that the State Planning Commission lias been accumu- 
lating an ever-increasing knowledge of all the various kinds of contingencies 
that have, during the past decade, more or leas interfered with the fulfil- 
ment of the Plan at this or that point. This statistical experience enables 
an estimate to be formed, each year, of the probable “ limits of deviation ” 
from the prognostications that are constructed from the data supplied by 
every establishment. The variations in the harvests of the past fifty 
years, taken district by district and crop by crop, ought to enable a pre- 
diction to be made, with practical certainty, that the harvest of the 
ensuing year will not be at worst much less than the lowest recorded 
minimum, nor yet at best much greater than the highest recorded maxi- 
mum of the past generation. Similar calculations can be made for each 
branch of production, for the aggregate population, for the average amount 
lost annually by sickness and accident, by breakdowns of machinery, by 
fraud and embezzlement and so on. In a calculation extending over so 
large a mass of persons and of facts, of such extreme varieties of every 
kind, the effect of many of the contuigencies may be expected, in a con- 
siderable degree, to balance each other. For perfect safety, there should 
be, in each year’s Plan, as soon as it can be afforded, the provision of a 
reserve at every point, in order that even a serious deviation from the 
Plan may not involve so great a dislocation as to produce calamity. It 
would, of course, not be necessary to provide ten fully adequate reserves 
to meet ten different sorts of contingency. They will not all happen in a 
single year. Probably half the number would suffice. There is, however, 
one reserve that should certainly be fully provided in each year's Plan ; 
that IS, a store of wheat (and, possibly, of certain other foodstuffs), not 
only in one centre, but also in every oblast, sufficient to feed the whole 
population in case of a failure of the harvest as nearly complete and as 
widespread as that of 1891 or that of 1921. Possibly, in the climate of 
the USSR the same sort of reserve should be provided of timber, coal and 
oil, as the means of heating during the winter. Even with a Plan, such a 
perpetually maintained store of food, and perhaps also of heating material, 
by way of assurance m the event of a breakdown of transport, is as indis- 
pensable to the USSR as its gold reserve.^ 

It is as well that the USSR should he reminded ako that the continued success of 
the General Plan will always depend on the continuance of the purpose of the goi ennng 
authorities. “ The mpre fact that a plan has been made ”, it ha? been well said, ‘ will 
not, of itself, m a changing world of fallible people, eliminate unemployment once and 
for all without more ado. A planning authority muat be continually levi^iiig and adapting 
and extending its plans in order to make good its own mistake? and to meet the needs of 
new situations If it sits still and does nothing, it will he faced with exactly the same 
situation as the government of an unplanned economy which sits stUl and does nothing, 
or next to nothing, to find employment for those to whom private industry offers no place. 

‘‘ The true difference between the two types of organisation is that the capitalist 
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The contingency of war may perhaps be even more calamitous than a 
famine or a pestilence, especially as it may bo accompanied or quickly 
followed by both of these scourges. Something should bo done to meet 
the calamity of war, as of any other contingency, by providing stores of 
foodstuffs, equipment and munitions, together with a gold reserve, as a 
necessary part of the Plan. But what would happen in the case of a 
prolonged war on all the various fronts of the USSR, which would soon 
e.xhaust all possible reserves ? The answer is that the abstraction of most 
of the able-bodied men from peace-time production, their maintenance in 
the field, and the universal concentration of practically all factories on 
war work instead of producing household necessaries, wmiild inevitably 
soon transcend the provisions of any Plan. It would certainly reduce the 
civil population of tlic towns to very short commons. On the outbreak 
of war, they would be none the worse off because there had been, through- 
out the years of peace, the most complete planning. Whilst the war 
lasted, its maintenance would have to be planned for, just as much as the 
winter's ice. Put simply, the Plan would have to provide for the illimit- 
able wastage of war by suspending improvements and extensions of a 
capital nature ; by cutting down all expenditure on cultural objects ; by 
severely rationing the population ; by reducing everybody’s income and 
by increasing everybody’s labour. All these measures would have to be 
taken even if there had been no Plan. What a Plan would accomplish 
for the whole people during war — as it does for a slnpwreckod crew, in an 
open boat, inadequately supplied with food — is to enable the privation to 
be diffused equally among the whole company, with such preferences to 
the children, the aged, and the nursing mothers as tlie current humani- 
tariamsm might prescribe, instead of letting the whole weight of suffering 
fall on the weakest members. But, even in the worst crisis of the longest 
war, there need be no persons unemployed. There is, indeed, in those 
circumstances, almost a certainty not only of everybody’s labour being 
demanded, but also of an increase m everyone’s hours of work. No one 
need be allowed to starve to death, but everyone, with no exception 
for the rich, would have to forgo luxuries, including the lu.vury of 
leisure. 

There is, however, quite another objection often made to the possibility 
of planning : the Plan, it is said, will be wrecked, not by war, with its 
diminution of production, but by the very success of the Plan in its steady 
increase of production. What will happen when the present outburst of 
industrialisation slackens its pace ? It is admitted that, at present, the 
USSR can find employment for every able-bodied man and woman of its 

government, except so far as it can initiate a few schemes of public works the products 
of w liicli ate not otlered on any commercial market, is compelled to sit still and do nothing, 
becau-e, if it should go further than this, its efforts to restart industry that has stopped 
will have the effect of stopping such industry as is already going ; wheicas the controllers 
of a socialised system, if they set additional plans afloat in order to absorb unemploj ed 
labour, are merely oxtendmg the existmg system of industry, instead of establishing a 
rival one which cannot work harmoniously with that already in operation ” (Plan or So 
Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, pp. 203-204). 
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rapidly increasing population. But presently the factories will all be 
built, the railways will all be made, the cities will all be paved and lighted 
and drained ; the sovkhosi and kolkhosi will have their barns bulging 
with excessive gram. It is already predicted by some economists in the 
western world that over-production is at hand, and that there will presently 
be as many unemployed in the USSK, in spite of its plaimed economy, as 
there is to-day in Great Britain and the United States. How can the 
Plan prevent future unemployment, it is said in Great Britain, willi so 
many b.abies still being born, and with every demand already satisfied ? 

It seems to us a strange objection to make to a planned economy that 
it will inevitably result in such a plentiful sujiply of commodities and 
services that every *shop will be heaped up with goods of which everybody 
has so much that nobody desires to purchase ! In the USSR, even more 
obviously than in countries of a more mature civilisation, it is the very 
nature of human desire to be literally insatiable. There arc, at present, in 
the Soviet Umou nearly 170 millions of people wishing for more rooms, 
more meat and more sugar and butter, more clothes and more boots. 
And all of these millions are being provided throughout the whole yi'ar 
with purchasing power ' What was formerly obtained only by the rela- 
tively well-to-do, from sugar and butter to felt hats and silk stockings ; 
from several meat meals a day to wireless sets and daily concerts or 
theatrical performances, is now being more and more uiuversally demanded 
by every peasant from the Pohsli border to the Pacific coast. We have 
already mentioned how the result of multiplying fouifold since 1913 the 
annual production of boots and shoes in the USiSR has been to make boots 
and shoes seem scarcer than over, because fifty or sixty million people are 
demanding leather boots instead of only a few millions. There is still a 
long way to go before every pea.sant and every workman between Alur- 
mansk and Vladivostock has as much food, as many delicacies, as spacious 
a home, clothes as comfortable for all the seasons, as good an education 
and as many books and newspapers to read, as frequent visits to the 
cinema, the theatre and the opera, as — to set no higher standard — ^the 
average professional man of western Europe ! When tliat degree of satiety 
has been reached — indeed, long before it has licen even approached — 
there will arise new and competing desires for greatiw leisure, for longer 
and more frequent vacations, and for new opportunities of travel. If 
every material want has been supplied and every desire satisfied in every 
member of the comniumty, the ultimate remedy for over-production is 
always at hand m a reduction of the working day of the entire population 
— at last, by the then universal machine, freed from insistent toil — from 
eight hours a day to seven, to four or even to two.’- The short answer 

^ This eventual reduction of tho hours of labour is noliially in the minds of ( hose w ho 
prepare tho Plan “ Tho Soviet Government ”, we are told, “ foresees a time -nlien over- 
production will necessitate a gradual reduction of working hours for the eoiiiiminitj’. 
Many years may elapse before this pomt is reached m llie GiSSR, on account of the eiioi lu- 
ous leeway in tho production of commodities which has now to be made up ” (Moscow, 
1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouso, 1934, p. 262). 
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to this strange apprehension of over-production is that the Plan itself 
regulates, according to the community’s need of commodities and services, 
the number of hours per day during which all the able-bodied adult mem- 
bers of the community will be asked to produce. 


The Law of Diminishing Returns 

There is a more plausible way of “ proving ” that an early recurrence 
of unemployment is inevitable in the USSR, ev'en under a planned economy. 
The annual increase in population, together with the labour continually 
rendered siu'plus by increasing mechanisiition and rationalisation, might 
conceivably be taken into employment by bringing more land under 
cultivation, or making cultivation more intensive, or by starting more 
and more manufacturing enterprises. But, it is argued, the Law of 
Diminishing Returns must come into play from the point at which the 
additional workers will find themselves, because of their resort to worse 
land and inferior sites, producing not enough profit to induce any entre- 
preneur to coiitmuo the business, and therefore, as the economist argues, 
not enough foodstuflts for their own subsistence ; or in manufacture, 
producing commodities so faintly desired by a satiated community that 
they V ill not sell at a price that will even buy the producers bread ! 

The communist answer is to laugh at the delusion that there is any 
such thing as a Law of Diminishing Returns. All that is needed is the 
appropriate knowledge of the possible improvements of processes of pro- 
duction, whether agricultural or industrial, which will enable any number 
of persons to produce any amount of output of the commodities that the 
consumers desire. At any rate, if this is an exaggeration, even our existing 
knowledge would enable us to multiply many times the amomit of food- 
stuffs that the agriculturists at present produce, and permit the industrial- 
ists to multiply equally their output of clothing and every other com- 
modity. To the communist it seems that it requires only scientific 
planning to demonstrate to the most sceptical practical man that the 
Law of Diminishing Returns is, with the technical science of the twentieth 
century, no better than an economic myth. The world is hving, in fact, 
under a Law of Increasing Returns, likely to endure until a date far too 
remote to be taken into account in twentieth-century planmng. 


“ But Planning means Slavery ” 

There is, however, a final objection to economic planmng with which 
nearly every argument on the subject concludes. Admitting that plan- 
mng may be practicable, and that a cunningly devised Plan may deal 
.SUL ce-bfully with all contingencies, the result can be achieved, it is triumph- 
antly declared, only by reducing the community to the condition of 
slavery. It is the very essence of capitalism, it is said, to cause production 
to be automatically adjusted by competition in a free market, and by this 
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means to ensure the utmost attainable satisfaction of the desires of the 
consumers. This is taken to represent a state of perfect freedom. Tlie 
very nature of planning, it is said, involves not only compelling cveryliody 
to woi’lv, but also, as there can be no free market, commanding them 
■s\here tliey are to worlc, what particular work they sliall do, and how inaiiy 
hours a day they shall devote to what will certainly be an imcongcuial 
task, prescribed by a ubiquitous bureaucracy ! ^ 

Let us analyse the modicum of validity that this objection contains 
How far is it correct to saj’ that the planning of the community's produc- 
tion and distribution involves, either in theory or in jiractice of the USSR, 
a compulsion to labour ^ 

It IS hard to see how it can honestly be suggested that, in the USSR, 
the General Plan itself imposes any legal obligation to labour iijioii any 
person whatsoever. What the Plan does is a very different thing, namely 
to ensure that oppoilitinli/ to produce shall be provided for every able- 
bodied person. The obligation to labour remains, in the USSR, as in the 
United States, pist as it is involved in man’s very nature. He nui,‘-t eat 
in order to live. In every capitalist country to-day millions of persons 
find themselves without ojiportunity to “ make a living ”, and at the 
same time forcibly prevented, by the police protection of private propeu’ty, 
from satisfying even their most urgent needs. In the USSR, for every 
member of the collcctivuscd organisation of industry and agriculture, the 
Plan provides a place in which he can earn trade union wages. But 
although the Five-Year Plan provides the necessary total number of 
situations waiting to be filled, neither the Plan nor anv other law of the 
USSR dictate.s to Ivan or Nikolai which of the situations he is to fill. In 
a much more real .sen, sc than in Great Britain or tlie United Slates, he 
may, according to liis facultie.s, make his ow'U clioici* of work Up and 
down the country many thousands of heads of e.stablishmeiits of the most 
diverse kind arc seeking additional recruits, even rei'ruits rlcvoid of sjjecific 
skill or training, in order to enable their works to jiroduce up to capacity. 
The trade unionists, and also the recruiting depart men! s of the factories, 
w'ill tell ivean and Nikolai where they can hopefully ajijily for jobs, and 
will even help them to go to the jobs The establishments themselves 
have often scut out specially recruiting agents to remote villages who 
provide tran, sport and subsistence on the journey (including the dependants) 
for any man or w'oman who will engage to serve at the standard wage. 
But no law compels any person (unconvicted of crime) to accejit any one 
of these situations, even after he has exhausted all his savings or his 
inheritance, if he prefers either to live on his relations, or to incur the 

^ “ The system would rccfiiire the complete regimrntntKui of prodiieeis As coiisiinieis 
they could choose between the (ommodilies nvadable. But on the ehoiie of commodities 
to bo produced they rould hayc relatively little influence. The\ uould have to take .i li.it 
it lias diiided to produce. And what it was decided to produeo would bo the lesull.iiit. 
not of tho conflicting pulls of price and costs, but of the conflicting advice of difliicnt 
technical experts and politicians with no objective measure to which to submit the miilli- 
tudinous alternatives possible ” {The Oreal Depression, by Lionel Robbins, 1934, p. I.").')). 
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penalties for detected tteft, or simply to starve to death. 

There are seeming exceptions to this sweeping statement, but they do 
not affect the argument. Thus every member of (or candidate for) the 
Communist Party, and every member of the Communist League of Youth 
(Comsomols), lias voluntarily uiideitakeii, as a condition of admission to 
these organisations, or of remaining therein, that he will undertake any 
task or duty that is assigned to him by his corporate superiors. This 
obligation leads sometimes to the most devoted self-sacrifice for the 
common good, and occasionally even to the most heroic martyrdom m the 
cause. But no one is required to join these organisations, and no such 
compulsion is involved in the Five-Year Plan. The Courts of Justice 
have constantly to sentence con\uctcd criminals to imprisonment for 
specific crimes ; and the sentence often takes the humane form of requiring 
the defendant to continue for a prescribed term (usually not exceeding six 
months) at his accustomed occupation in a particular cst<abl].shment, 
suffering a deduction from his monthly wage. If the penalty is between 
six months and three years, he may be selected for reformatory treatment 
at Bolshevo or other reformatory settlement. In graver cases the 
defendant may be sentenced to a term of penal servitude, and be put to 
work on making a new canal or road. But all this has nothing to do with 
the General Plan Equally remote from the Plan is the statutory privilege 
of all the rural inhabitants, m place of paying a road tax, to perform a 
certain number of days’ labour on the local roads (as was the case in 
England down to 1835 , and as is still the case m France, in some parts 
of the United States, and in various other countries) There may be 
other cases of levee en masse of all available inhabitants when, in some 
exceptional emergency, such as a fire or a flood, loss of life has to be 
prevented.^ Even the forced removal from their homesteads to other 
districts, meaning normally to less pleasant opportunities of earning their 
living, of kulaks and other recalcitrants who in 1931-1932 obstructed the 
formation of collective farms or the timely sowing and reaping — harsh 
and arbitrary measure as this seems to the Englishman — was neither 
authorised nor contemplated by the Five-Year Plan. In short, unless we 
are to consider as slavery all work done for wages or salary, in pursuance 
of contracts voluntarily entered into, and upon conditions settled by the 
trade unions in collective bargaimng, there does not seem to be any 
impHcation of slavery involved in a planned economy. The Government 
of the USSR has, indeed, no need to employ compulsion to fill its factories 
or state farms, or even its lumber camps. It finds it quite sufficient, as 

1 Thus, It IS pointed out that “ Russian law . . . provides a reserve power of complete 
industrial conscription, which requires that m case of public crises everyone between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five in the case of men (or forty in the case of women) must take 
part in vork required by the Government, except only women more than seven months 
advanced in pregnancy, nursing mothers and women uith young children who have no 
one else to look after them (Protechofi of Wo?nen and Children in Soviet Rassui, by Alice 
Withrow Field, p. 225 ; Labour Code of the Russian Federal Republic, articles 11 to 13, 
quoted in S(Uet Documenls Relative to Labour Legislation in the USSR, Cmd. 3775 ; Plan or 
No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, p. 79). 
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we shall explain in the following chapter,^ to use tlie device of making 
more attractive tlic particular occupations in winch there is, at any lime, 
or in anv locality, a shortage of suitable applicants. The obvious remedy 
IS to pro\'idc additional opportunities for training in such occupations, 
ellectively open to the youth of either sex An even simjiler way is to 
pay more hberally for the kinds of labour that are temporarily in sliort 
supply. Thus, 111 1932, in the exceptionally rajnd development of ek'c- 
trical installation there was, iicaily everywhere, a shortage of coiipersiniths. 
It was accordingly provided that more youths who voliintarilv applied 
should be selected for training as coppersmiths, aiul it was also arranged 
by the appropriate^trade union that the coppersniilh should be jiaid at a 
higher rate than other smiths. The result was that more loullis were 
tempted to learn coppcrsmithing, whilst many adult media nics volun- 
tarily qualified as cojipersmiths in the evening technical clisses Another 
instance of payment accortliiig to “ social value " is the decision come to 
in 1933 to allow a special increase in wages, coupled with a special exemp- 
tion from certain forms of taxation, to tlie workers resident in the cxti erne 
cast of Siberia, a measure presently extended to the districts bordering 
on Mongolia, in order to retain in those areas a population (and even to 
promote the removal to them of other persons) whose jiresence would help 
to defend it against a possible Japanese invasion. In conelusion, it is 
perhaps not unfair to suspect that the real origin of this ])articular olijcc- 
tion to planning is, not that the Plan condemns tlu' proletariat to this or 
that form of W’age labour, but that the Plan is rooted in the concejition 
which Lenin borrowed from the Christian Fathers, namelv, that “ if a 
man do not work neither shall he eat ” — even if hi* lie 111 legal possession 
of property ! This, however, is an objection not to economic ])lanning 
but to the whole constitution of the US)SR. 


Consumers’ Control instead of Prodneers' Control 

There remains to be stated one principle of organisation that we believe 
to be fundamental to the successful operation of a planned economy If 
the Plan is to be successful, it must be devised and executed for the benefit, 
and according to the desires, not of any section of the population — not 
even of so large a section as all the entrepreneurs in an industry, or as all 
the trade uniomsts in that industry, or as all the manual workers, or even 
as all the producers as such — ^but of the entire community. Just as plan- 
ning by the employers of labour will fail, or planning by the tiiiancieis, or 
even by all the ca^pitalist class, so planning by or for tlie ])ersons working 
in particular occupations, or even in all the several occiqiations, will fail ; 
even as the management of factories by the woikcrs’ committee's failed, 
in the episode that we have described in Chapter VII., of workers’ conliol 
in the Petrograd of 1917-1918. Planning by or in the interests of the 
producers always proceeds by such a restriction or other manipulation of 
1 Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit 
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the output as will lead to a higher price. It was, we suggest, an instance 
of Lenin’s genius that he led the Supreme Economic Council in 1918 , and 
taiight both the State Planning Commission and the Council of Labour 
and Defence that there was no way of ensuring that economic planning 
should be continuously directed to the benefit of the whole community, 
other than placing the control 111 the hands of the representatives, not of 
any of the organisations of producers, but of organisations representing the 
consumers Only in this way can it be ensured that output should be 
continuously increased and that production shall really be “ for use ” 
and not ‘‘ for profit ”, whether the profiteer be the capitalist employer or 
the proletarian craftsman. 


Citizens’ Control where that of the Consumer Fails 

It was not difficult to see that the consumers’ cooperative societies, 
with a membership becoming practically universal, were the appropriate 
organs for administering, under their committees of management elected 
by and responsible to all the members, both the wholesale and retail 
distribution of food and commodities for household use, and even, in many 
cases, the production of such commodities. But this form of consumers’ 
organisation is not available for the whole of consumption or use. There 
is no possibility of organising the unknown millions of persons who will, 
ultimately and indirectly, use or consume the products of the giant 
factories producing turbines, or those manufacturing ball-bearings or 
motor lorries or tractors. Equally impossible is it to organise the users 
of the railway service, or of the Volga steamboats, or of the post and 
telegraph and telephone services. Nor can it be said that the workers 
in these services have interests in common with the users of them. The 
users and consumers in these cases are nothing less than the whole citizen 
community. In these, and a hundred other cases, the supreme direction 
and management can be undertaken only by the government itself, either 
central or local, with the assistance of advisory or consultative committees 
of the several categories of workers concerned in the production, and 
preferably also with the help, by way of criticism and suggestion, of 
specially qualified representatives of particular sets of users of the several 
products. 

There is another reason why the planning of production, like its direc- 
tion and management, cannot universally be entrusted either to the 
producers themselves, in their several occupations and trade unions, or 
to the consumers themselves, whether in the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, or in committees of specially qualified users of particular services. 
All these organisations, and their members, are necessarily interested 
chiefly in their oivn wants and desires. Their minds are filled with a sense 
of present requirements. They are not to be trusted to plan, impartially 
and without bias, for the future. They are not qualified to weigh one 
against the other the importance of a fuller supply for the present, and a 
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proper provision for the next generation. The conunnnity alone has to 
live for ever. The faithful communist, looking in a distant future for a 
“ classless society ”, asserts that the state will “ wither away But 
whatever happens to the state, regarded as the wielder of coercive power, 
the state, in the double aspect of a benign housekeeping mother, indis- 
solubly united with a trained and experienced statistician, will evidently 
always be with us ; and, as we suspect, with civilisation becoming ever 
more complex, coptinuously more and more ! 

Just as the central committee at the Kremlin alone is capable in esti- 
mating rightly both the needs of national defence against foreign aggres- 
sion, and the appjopriate means of warding off this danger to the very 
existence of the community, so a central planning authority alone is in a 
position adequately to survey the needs of the future, and to make the 
appropriate provision, even at the cost of the present generation, which 
will secure, alike to the producers and to the consumers who are to follow 
the conditions of an unbroken continuance of their common well-being. 
And thus, in our Judgment, it was right to put the appointment of the 
USSE State Planning Commission in the hands of the USSR Sovnarkom, 
and to make it responsible to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
as representing the All-Union Congress of Soviets, rather than in the hands 
of either the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions or of Centrosoyus. 
It is emphatically for the community as a whole, as the trustee for the 
future generations as well as for the present, and not for any contemporary 
section of the community, to decide on the General Plan. 


T/ie Supposed “ Coercion of the Coyisumer ” 

We are now able to deal with the common objection of nearly all 
schools of economists of the western world to the very idea of a planned 
economy. Nearly all of them object to it, not only because they thinlc it 
impossible for a General Plan to be framed to deal wisely with all the 
complications and contingencies of production and distribution in a 
populous community — or rather to deal with it with at least as much 
wisdom as the present congeries of capitalist employers — but because they 
are convinced that even the best devised General Plan must necessarily 
involve a coercion of the consumer. With capitalist production for a 
free market, it is said, the consumer can get whatever he likes. The 
capitalists of the whole world, eager for profit, will, it is alleged, compete 
with each other in struggling to satisfy the customer’s whim or fancy, 
and thus meet every demand of changing taste or fashion. In any 
deliberately planned economy, it is claimed, the consumer will be obliged 
to accept whatever the government thinks fit to produce ; and no govern- 
ment, it IS suggested, will ever put itself to the inconvenience and expense 
of satisfying such a riot of fancies ! 

Wo suggest that this optimistic vision of the profit-seeking capita li.sts 
as the far-sighted agents of the customer, fully satisfying, through the 
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apparatus of a free market, all the desires of the whole community of 
consumers, vanishes under the test of reality and must be dismissed as 
another economic m5'th. Even admitting that the capitalist entrepreneur 
acts, 111 effect, as an agent for the prospective purchasers of his wares, 
this docs not mean that the desires of the coiisiiining public will thereby 
be satisfied. The profit-seeking entrepreneur does not oven aim at satis- 
fying tlie desires of the whole community. He is concerned only ivith the 
desires of that fait of the community which will have furchasing foiver 
sufficient to permit of paying the price foi the product. The desires of all 
the 1 est of the commun ity are ignored. In this so-called “ continual referen- 
dum ” those without purchasing power have no votes. Now, in every 
country of advanced capitalism to-day, at least one-half in exchange value 
— it might even be said three-fourths — of all the commodities and services 
brought to the market are designed for sale to a minority of the community, 
less than one-fourth of the whole, which takes for itself two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the national income.^ This fortunate minority, it is true, 
is free to satisfy every whim and fancy up to the very edge of its wealth. 
These customers in the market may fairly be said to have in their service 
the profit-seeking entrepreneurs and organisers of industry of the whole 
civilised world. It is this aspect of the free market on which the economists 
are apt to fix their exclusive attention. It is these consumers of whom the 
economist thinks. This fortunate minority would undoubtedly find their 
freedom of choice limited under such a planned economy as that of the 
USSR, though limited by its purpose rather than by its process. 

There is, unfortunately, in the free market of a capitalist society, 
another side of the picture. It is a constant and, as it seems, a necessary 
feature of a capitalist society that the small minority of the ’rich are 
accompanied by a large majority of the poor. Of these, at any moment, 
a considerable number are without any purchasing power whatever I 
Many more have no more purchasing power than suffices for a bare sub- 
sistence on the lowest scale compatible with life. This is not a matter 
only of the exLstcnce of unemployment in periods of depression In the 
England of the beginning of the present century, it was possible for a 
statesman about to become Prime Munster to mention that one-third of 
the whole population of the country -was habitually “ on the verge of 
starvation This not inconsiderable proportion of every advanced 
capitalist community cannot be said to enjoy any effective freedom of 
choice in the much-vaunted free market ! Not for them are produced all 

^ It 1 & not usually remembered, even by economists, that in Great Biitnin, as in other 
countries of advanced industrial civilisation, the wage-earning manual woikcrs vith their 
families comjirise two-thirds of the whole population ; and that the aggregate income of 
these tn o-thirds of the population nowhere exceeds onc-third of the vdiolo national income. 
See the .,tali-.tioal sources given in Fabian Tract No. 5, Facta for Sociiilnh 

® Tilt admission made by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman uas based upon, and 
suppoited by, the exhaustive researches published as Life and Labour of the I'eopU, by 
Chailes Booth (17 vols., 1892-1900) This survey was repeated m 1929-1933 under tlie 
duel tioii ot Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, by the London School of Economics, and published 
as The A nr Survey of London Life and Labour (9 vols , 1931-1934). 
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the wonderful variety of foodstuffs, of clothing, of comfortable homes, of 
household furniture, of the apparatus of games, of books, of works of art, 
of opportunities for travel. How limited is the range of choice of the 
labourer’s wife, 111 expending the weekly income of one or two pounds 
(after setting aside the rent of the dwelling) which must provide over lUO 
meals per week (reckomng 5 persons and 3 meals daily), and clothe the 
whole family, and find the pence exacted for social insurance, if not also 
those demanded for tramway fares ; and, perhaps, some modicum of 
amusement . The Russian visitor to England who visits the public markets 
during their busy hours cannot help remarldng the amazing wealth, in 
quantity and varjty, of the foodstuffs, sweetstuffs, clothing, toys, furm- 
ture, household utensils, and every conceivable temptation to the pur- 
chaser. Here, surely, is the amplest possible freedom of choice for the 
consumer ! It takes a little reflection for even a trained economist to 
realise that the vast majority of the commodities displayed in the public 
markets, or in the shops of the London streets (which are estimated to 
offer for sale more than a couple of millions of different articles, including 
all the varieties of kinds, materials, shapes, colours and sizes),^ are as 
effectively forbidden to two-thirds of all the inhabitnats of England, as if this 
large majority were statutorily jrrohibited from purchasing them. In the 
Soviet Union, under the Second Five-Year Plan, there are still far fewer 
commodities produced per head than in England, and in much less variety. 
But the Plan itself ensures that practically every family in the USSR has 
purchasing power throughout the yeai’, in addition to a considerable 
addition in the way of socialised wages. Hence their effective command 
over commodities, alike in quantity and in variety, is in fact notliing like 
so much restricted as that of the couple of million unemployed in Great 
Britain, and perhaps not so much as that of the millions of English farm 
workers and general labourers earning no more than £2 per week for such 
part of the year as they are fortunate enough to be in constant employ- 
ment. There is, as it seems to us, no reason why, as production in the 
Soviet Union increases, even the manual worker under the General Plan, 
which is constantly elaborating the variety of its commodities and the 
range of its services, should not enjoy at least as wide a liberty of choice 
as the average wage-earner in any equally productive capitalist country. 


Greater Freedom of Choice 

There are, indeed, sopie striking features about the structure of industry 
and agriculture in the USSR which incline us to predict that it may pro- 
vide even greater opportumties for the freedom of choice in consumption 
than tlic modern capitalist anarchy. In these days of crowded city life 
and mass production, the individual of exceptional tastes, unless he has 

* One of the largest of London’s scores of huge “ department stores ” (Selfridgo’s) has 
estimated, on the basis of partial statistics, that it had at least one million dificrcnt com- 
modities on sale in 1934. 
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both time and exceptional means, does not find it easy to get the excep- 
tional service he requires. We have already more than once commented 
on the peculiarly soviet acceptance of the principle of multiformity in the 
economic and political constitution. Alongside the gigantic enterprises 
and standardised production of the manufacturing trusts and coinbiiies, 
and of the agricultural sovkhosi and Icolkhosi, under the direction of the 
People’s Commmissars and the Central Executive Council, there works 
the steadily growing array of kustar artels and industrial cooperative 
societies that we have described.^ These independent groups of owner- 
producers, unlike the trade unions and consumers’ cooperative societies, 
are not closed to the ‘‘ deprived categories, some of whom already find 
there a means of livelihood. They are subject to the very minimum of 
goveniinent direction or control. They are practically free to ni.ike. for 
household consumption, whatever commodities tliey like, or to render 
whatever services in the way of mending or repairing, painting or deco- 
rating that they choose. The design, the style, the shape, the colour, the 
materials, and even the workmanship are all within their discretion. These 
independent groups of hand-working producers, whicli are steadily 
increasing in number, are already supplementing, by specialised individual 
production, the mass output which seems indispensable, alike under 
capitalism or under socialism, for the commodities required in colossal 
magnitudes.^ 

A further extension of the range of the consumers’ choice is being 
more and more afforded by the application of the principle of self- 
supply In order to relieve the burden upon the central organisations 
of coping with the demands of so large a population as 170 millions, all 
' the factories and other industrial e.stablishments and public services have 
lately been pressed, as we have described.® to undertake their own produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and the commoner hou.sehold commodities that they 
desire, through the factory department which has superseded the closed 
cooperative society to which their members belonged In this way 
associations of producers are invited to assume the functions of manage- 
ment, but not the management of their own occupations. They are to 
organise in order to manage the production of what they themselves are 
to consume. Hence there are now in the USSR many thousands of 
“ vegetable gardens ”, orchards, piggeries, poultry farms, and dairies, in 
which all these separate groups are encouraged, irrespective of any govern- 

^ ChaiJtDr III. in Part I., “ Man as a Producor ", Section II., " The Association of 
Owner-Producers ”. 

* Such an alternative seems to bo inconceivable by the individualist economist. 
“ Either there is freedom of choice or regimentation of the consumer : freedom to make 
use of the most economical method, as judged from the standpoint’ of profit or loss, or 
there is aullioritativc regulation of the methods of production Each of these alternatives 
excludes the other. To lia\ c bolli plannmg and freedom, regulation and perfect elasticity 
of organi-ation and technique, is an impossibility ” [Gold, Unemploynuml and CapUalivn, 
by T E Clicgory, 1933, p. 282). This “ impossibility ” may be witnesgpd in existence on 
a large si ale in the USSR under the Second Five-Year Plan I 

® Pp. 259-260. 
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ment decision, to produce exactly what their own members desire to con- 
sume. What is more, in addition to this rapidly increasing collective 
production by groups of producers (factory workers) and of consumers 
(cooperative self-supply), there is now being added, on a gigantic scale, 
another form of " self-supply,” namely, that by the workman hiin.self in 
his abundant leisure. Tn the densely populated industrial district of the 
Donets Basin, and not there only, the miners and factory workers are 
being provided, free of rent or tax, with what m Great Britain are called 
allotments, that is to say, plots of agricultural land, on whicli, by the 
hundred thousand, they arc already raising, with tools and seeds supplied 
on easy credit terjns, whatever garden produce the\" prefer. 

The application of this principle of self-supply to the purpose of 
enlarging the effective range of choice of the consumer may be noticed in 
some other of its ramifications. The member of a kolkhos is not only 
encouraged to take his own family product of eggs and chickens, piggery 
and dairy, to the free market anywhere he pleases, and at all seasons ; 
but also, since 1933, to bring for free sale also his share of the collective 
harvest of the kolkhos, as soon as the amount due to the government for 
ta.x and for the use of tractors, etc., throughout each district has been paid. 
But still more useful m widening the range of the consumers’ choice may 
be the now frequent arrangement by which an agricultural kolkhos or a 
fishery kolkhos freely contracts in advance, at a bargaining price arrived 
at in a market comprising other purchasers, to supply a proportion or 
the whole of its product — of wheat or flour, of dairy or piggery, or the 
daily catch of fish — to the canteen of some particular factory, or the 
dining-rooms of a municipal office or school. In all these ways the con- 
sumers of the USSR arc finding that the mass production of a nationalised 
industry, whdst useful in meeting standard needs, is not the only source 
from which they may indulge their peculiar fantasies and satisfy their 
exceptional tastes 

It will be seen that, whilst the adoption of a policy of Planned Produc- 
tion for Community Consumption goes a long way in placing economic 
relations under collective control, yet it leaves open to personal choice 
and individual decision, not merely transiently, Init in ways likely to 
become ever more effective, both the expenditure of the purchasing power 
with wliicli every worker is provided, and the selection of an occupation 
in which he can earn his income. Whilst the “ price mechanism ” no 
longer determines the production of commodities, it is still retained as a 
useful instrument by which people, whether as producers or as consumers, 
can direct their own lives.^ With production and distribution very largely 
• 

^ “ Tho final conclusion ... is, then, that on the one hand Ihc soviet planned 
eoononiy^ has rendered the price mechanism entirely useless m certain spheies, and has 
partially dispensed uitli it in others. On the other hand, it has apparently lelnined that 
mechanism as the means of giving olleet to a certain piopnition of the decisions that all 
economic systems have to make : particularly as an instrument for regulating the actions 
of people, ns distinct from tho disposal of things (which can be nationalised and thus be 
disposed of by direct authoritative decree) — as m its relations with workers and with tho 
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collectivised, and all family vicissitudes covered by social services, a 
specific allocation of income as salary or wage — ^the so-called “ personal 
wage ■’ — operates difierently from similar economic relations under 
capitalism. How tlie difference affects personal motives and individual 
conduct oil the one hand, and human initiative and mechanical output 
on the other, forms the theme of the following chapter, entitled “ In 
Place of Profit 

still unnationalised industry of agriculture. But this mechanism is always employed 
uith a diftcicnce, so that even where the plan apparently follows its readmgs the results 
obtained may be quite different from those which would be realised under an unplanned 
economy {Man or No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, p. 101). 



CHAPTER IX 


IN PLACE OF PKOPIT 

The liquidation of tlie landlord and the capitalist, togctlier with the 
substitution of collective for individual ownership, a nd of planned fo r 
u nplanned production, necessitated, in industrial oraanisation, more than 
a structural cnange . It involved the loss of the powerful incentive of 
profit-making — ^thS vision of ‘‘ wealth beyond the dreams of avarice ”, 
to be enjoyed by the minority who, under the capitalist system, controlled 
the use of capital and land and the hiring of labour. Some efiective 
substitute for this incentive of private profit had to be found. Neither 
the Marxist theorists nor any other school of socialists had given any 
adequate attention to this need. We deal in this chapter with the way 
in which Soviet Communism has grappled with the problem.^ 


The Magnitude of the Task 

We must recall the conditions under which the Bolsheviks began their 
reconstruction. The nation with which they h a d to deal wa s cidia usted 
by a_prolonged wa r, w hich had cost it millions of live s, and stunned it of 
t erritory containinsf many of its factor ies, m uch of its railwa y mileag e, 
and a large nroportion of i ts fe w useful port s. A defeated and demoralis ed 
a rmy had streamed back in disorder into the vilj ages. Then name .arme d 
r ebellion against thelfe f acto g o vernmen t, coupled wit!^tlieJaiviess_itLEas;oH 
o f Russian soil by half a dozen fo reign powe rs, fomentin g a civil war o f 
the m ost dev astatang c har acter, m which~nrrieli nf rernmning railw ay 
i BiIeagc was rui ned ; th ousands of bridges were des troyed ; coal-mine s 
a nd oil-fields wore wreck ed, an d both manufacturi ng and agriiinltii re wor e^ 
in many districts, brought to a stand still. O n this ens ued, largely as a 
r esult of the desolati o n wrought by the se years of em bittered warfajcsu one 
the w o rst a nd most extensive famines that Russia had ever known. 
In 1921 it could be estimated that, over an area one-sixth of the whole 
land surface of the globe, industry had sunk t o one- fift h of gts pre- war 
product ion, whilst agriculture was reduced by one-half, w ith typh us, 
enteric and syphilis vying wit h actual st arvation to pr oduce a fea rful 

1 In this chapter we have been gieatly helped (and even supplied uitli a title) by an 
informative woik based on an acute analysis of soviet conditions, namely In Place nf Piojit, 
by Harry F. Ward (1933). Two able pamphlets by Russian tiade union officials, entitled 
Why Pieceu'orl in me USSR ? by L Kaufinann, and The Deiclopmenl of Sociali<!t Mtihods 
and Forms of Labour, by A. Aluf (both Moscow, 1933), put the communist \ lew lieforo the 
thousands of foreign u age-earners now w'orking in the Soviet Union Much inloimation 
will also bo found in the (English) report The Ninth Trade Union Congiess (Moscow, 
1932). See also The Trade Union MovemeiU in Soviet Russia (International Labour Ollieo, 
1927), and The Soviet Worker, by Joseph Freeman (1932). An able doserijition by a 
temporary worker in the Putilov works at Leningrad is given in Eine Frau erlebl den roten 
Alltag, by Ldi ICorber (Berlin, 1932), translated as Life in a Soviet Factory (London, 1933). 
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mortality , and even more socially destructive physical and mental damage 
in those vho survived. To climb back to even a low level of efficiency 
was a difficult task. The peasantry were not producing enough foodstuffs 
to feed the citioa. The Bolsheviks themselves, a tiny minority 111 the 
population, were wholly inexperienced in civil administration, agricultural 
organisation or industrial management. In industry, the greatest handi- 
cap was the lack of skilled workmen, and even of labourers of any com- 
petence in industrial work, let alone mass production, machine-making or 
electrification. ycaiiy . all the civil servants a nd bank e rs, witji naair][;j 3 f 
t he professional men a nd managers and fore men oC the Victories an d mine s. 
ha.d a hand on c d their pos ts, to ]^^i_t^yarious White rymies, or to flee to 
f oreign p arts. Lenm and his colleagues were confronted with cold and 
hungry cities bereft of municipal orgamsation, in the midst of a popula- 
tion overwhelmingly agricultural in character, a peasantry of many 
different races and languages, some of them the merest savages, a large 
majority of the whole quite illiterate ; dominated by superstition and 
demoralised by greed and hatred, and all the horrors of a jacquerie 
unparalleled in extent and brutality. 

'^But the Bolsheviks wore not dismayed. They had some advantages 
not always possessed by successful revolutionaries. Their leaders had a 
creed in which they fervently beheved. They had evolved for themselves 
a code of social service and personal disinterestedness , and they had, as 
we shall show in a subsequent chapter, what no government had ever 
before possessed, namely, a supreme faith in science, and 111 its unswerving 
application to all the problems of society. Moreover, the very abandon- 
ment of their posts b_v nearly all the members of the governing classes left 
the field free The very ignorance of the mass of the population with 
which the Communist Party had to deal, their very illiteracy, the very 
diversity of race and language, with the lack of any uniform “ cake of 
custom ”, the fact that what had to be moulded was a mentally un- 
exhausted and practically formless multitude — clay in the potter’s hand — 
made it relatively easy, from one end of the vast territory to the other, 
to instil a new faith. There have been in the past, though we usually 
forget it, voluntary mass conversions to a new religion, as. for instance, to 
the Christianity of the Dark Ages. In Russia there ensued, in the years 
following 1917 , equally considerable mass conversions to the creed of 
Lenin. To inculcate in these millions a new code of conduct, and even 
to alter their mode of life, has naturally been a longer and more difficult 
task than to convert them to the liquidation of the landlord and the 
capitalist, and to the collective ownership of the means of production. 
How the Communist Party has achieved this radical change in the motiva- 
tion of industry, and, to a large extent, even of agriculture, and by what 
devices they have made the social machine work without the lure of indi- 
vidual profit to the landlord and the capitalist, on which nearly the whole 
of industry and agriculture in other countries depends, clearly deserves 
the consideration of economists and statesmen. 
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We may notice, to begin with, that powerful as is the incentive of 
private profit, the capitahst directors of industry have seldom made use 
of it for stimulating the exertions of the great mass of the workers whom 
they employed at wages. Indeed, it is part of the historical evolution of 
capitalism that it gradually deprived of the opportunity of making a 
profit one section after another of the persons carrying on the business of 
production, each of these independent handicraftsmen and small masters 
being, one after another, reduced to mere wage-earners in the “ great 
industry We must therefore distinguish between profit-making, with 
which Soviet Communism has almost entirely dispensed, and those other 
forms of self-inteijist to which the mass of industrial workers in liussia, 
as elsewhere, had already been restricted. T he communist remotivatio n 
of wealth-production in this m a ss of wage and salary earners h as invo lved, 
first, th e remould ing of tJie old in centive of.pecuninry self-intc rpst, so as 
t o ha rm onise it with_i^_welfare of the community as a^fiole ; and 
s econdly , the .discovery and app lication Qf.additIonid incentives^yJjjing- 
i ng into play , arnong the masses of workersjind peasants, for the purp ose 
o fiiicr easing the productivity of lab our, new mqtives,li^lierto une xplo red. 
There is, for instance, the desire on the part of individuals and groups of 
individuals to measure themselves against others in trials of skill and 
endurance, and thus display their superiority. This may be termed the 
sports instinct. Then there are the sanctions of public honour and public 
shame. Higher m the scale of moral values stand the stimuli of intel- 
lectual ciu'iosity and of joy in perfected craftsmanship ; and, above all, 
the zeal for social service, irrespective of any special recognition, leading 
to sustained inconspicuous toil and even acts of heroism. It is needless 
to add that this separation of motives into two distinct categories, the old 
and the new, is artificial and for the purpose of lucid description only. 
No such cleavage corresponds with the facts. In actual practice, as we 
shall relate, all these separate motives, egoistic and altruistic, arc in- 
extricably combined in the appeal made to the masses by the legislative 
decrees and admimstrative policy of the USSR. 


The Old Incentives Remodelled 

The episode of “ workers’ control” ^ brought home to Lenin and his 
followers the leaderless chaos and widespread inefiicicncy occasioned by 
the extrusion of the profit-making entrepreneur, himself intent on getting 
an ever-increasing productivity for his own profit, as the director of wealth 
production. O ne of the characteristic diseases of non-profit-mak ing, 
eptcrprises the ^ojshcyikr ' ternied “ dcpersonalis^on ”. . . . “What 
does dcpersonalisation mean 1 ” aslm Stalin, in liis epoch-making address 
t o a c mifcrciice of leaders of industry in June,1931.“ “ It means complete 
ab& encel i f res p onsibility fo r the work performed, absence o f respo n sibili ty 

1 See Chapter VIII., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”. 

* New Conditions, New Tasks, by Josef Stalm (Moscow, 1931), p. 10. 
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f or machin ery, lathes and tools. O f course, where there is depersonalisa- 
tion -vve cannot expecfa"senous increasejia.prQdusti5a^i£laItaiir, improved 
qiiality^ of output, care for machinery, lathes and tools.” It was tins 
absence of personal responsibility, no less than the ignorance of shifting 
bodies of workers in each separate undertaking, which had led Lenin, in 
June 1918, to supersede " workers' control ” in the direction of industry 
by one-man inanagcment, under the orders either of the state and the 
municipality in their various trusts, or of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. But this oiie-niaii management and responsibility to the 
state or municipal trust, or to the consunicr&’ cooperative movement, 
whilst it prevented the factory from turning out goods that were not 
req^uired, and from rendering services irrespective of the needs of the 
community, did not in itself increase the productivity of labour, or prevent 
the waste of raw material and the reckless deterioration of expensive 
machineiy. What was required was that, not the director or manager 
only,,but also each worker, should feel liimself responsible for his own job, 
and exert himself, in season and out of season, to fulfil it at the lowest 
cost. '■ Formerly ", as Stalin continued. “ we could somehow or other 
manage to get along, even with the bad organisation of labour wjiich 
accompanies dejiersonalisatmn. and the absence of responsibility of every 
man for the task entrusted to him. But matters are different now . The 
cond itions have entirely changed. In new of the vast scale of production 
^nd the existence of gigantic works, depersonalisation becomes a plague to 
industry and constitutes a menace to all the successes in production and 
organisation we have achieved in our factories."’ ^ 

Xot Eqtiality of Wages 

At this point we may observe that it is a false assumption, current 
among the imiiistructcd. and even among persons who think themselves 
educated, that the Communist Party in the USSR began its task of building 
the socialist state upon the basis of identical incomes for all wmrkers by 
hand and brain, on the ground that all men arc born equal, with an inherent 
right to equal shares in the commodities and services produced by the 
community in which they live and move and have their being. There has 
never been any such idea among the Marxists. Quite the contrary. Karl 
Marx and. after him, Lenin were always denouncing the conception of^n 
alistract equality between man aiidjnap, whether in the new-born ba^, 
or^ m the adult as moulded by„circumst^ces. In so far as individual 
communists have indulged in ideals as to how the wealth of the community 
should be distributed among its members, the slogan has always been one 
of inequality. This, in fact, has constantly been expressed in the phrase 
” fiom each according to his faculties and to each according to his neeck ” 
which is c ertainly diametrically opposite to an equahty among individuals, 
in the sense of identity either in rewards or in sacrifi.ces. 

1 New Conditions, New Tasks, by Josef Stalin (Moscow, 1931), p. 10. 
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This maxim was elaborated with precision by Stalin, in his address to 
the Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party, January 1934 ; 
“ These peopl e ” (“ l eftist blockh eads ”, he calls them elsewhere) 
“ cvi_dently think that socialism callsl&r equality, for levelling the require- 
ments and the personal lives of the uieinbers of society. JNeedless to s_ay, 
such an assumption has nothing in common with Marxism, with Leninism. 
By cquahty Marxism means, not equality in personal requirements and 
personal hfc, but the abolition of class, i.e. (o) the equal emancipationmf 
all toilers from exploitation, after the capitalists have been overthrown 
and expropriated : (h) the equal abolition for all of private property in 
the means of production, after they have been transformed into- the 
property of the whole society : (c) the equal duty of all to work according 
to their ability, and the equal right of all toilers to receive according to 
the amount of work they have done (socialist society) ; (d) the equal duty 
of all to work according to their ability, and the equal right of all toilers 
to receive according to their requirements (communist society), .^d 
Marxism starts out with the assumption that people’s abilities and require- 
ments arc not, and cannot be, equal in quality or in quantity, either in 
the period of socialism or in the period of communism.” ^ 

So much for the ideals aimed at by orthodox Marxism. But Lenin 
himself was above all things practical. He refused to contemplate a state 
of society that was not yet born. He had to build the socialist state out 
of the human material presented by the 160 millions of workers and 
peasants, who had been taught, by centuries of political and economic 
oppression, to grasp all they could get by hook or by crook, and to give 
as little effort as they dared to the landlord and the capitalist. Moreover, 
Lenin recognised that the impulses inplanted in the ordinary man to seek 
comfort and security, and in many men to better their customary conchtion 
of livelihood, were impulses which, if directed into channels of public 
usefulness, and blocked from the channel of getting something for nothing, 
were useful incentives, and should be duly encouraged by appropriate 
methods of remuneration for services rendered. This could be done under 
Soviet Communism without the danger of creating new social classes. In 
the countries in which capitalism had replaced feudalism by plutocracy 
— notably in Great Britain and the United States — different levels of 
income, especially when caused by differing private fortunes, with varying 
inheritances, inevitably result in the creation of markedly different social 
classes. With the abolition of private incomes from rent and profit, 
individual remuneration for services rendered might be sufficiently varied 
without impairing that general condition of social equality which is funda- 
mental to both socialism and communism. A n ob vious expedient was 
the adoption of wages according to output ; that is to say, the method 
of piece-work wages, as contrasted with a fixed daily or hourly rate for 
each employment. 

^ Report on the Worh of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, by Josef Stalin 
at (lie Seventeenth Congress of the CPSU. 
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How Piece-work Rates are Fired 

Among the recognised leaders of the trade union movement in capitalist 
countries ^ there are some who have been surprised, indeed shocked, that 
their colleagues in the USSR a re who leheartedly in favour of picce^jEork, 
wherever and whenever it can be aiijibed without detriment to the quality 
ot^he product or to the health of the workers. “ The basic system for 
the remuneration of labour in our country is the piece-work system, pure 
and simple ”, stated Shvernik, the general secretary of the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), to the Ninth Congress 
of Trade Unions.® ‘ ‘ The piece-work system makes every worker materially 
interested in increasing the productivity of labour and raising his own 
qualifications. We must lay all emphasis on the fact that tlie piece-work 
system in our country is radically different from the piece-work system in 
the capitalist countries. There, the piece-work system is a means of 
exploitation. Here, where the state is exercising the maximum degree 
of care in the protection of labour, and where we have a working day 
lasting seven hours, the piece-work system accelerates the tempo of 
socialist construction, increases the productivity of labour, and guarantees 
the improvement of the material and general living conditions of the 
workers. . . . For this purpose it is absolutely necessary to remforce our 
tariff Rate-Fixing Bureaus by enlisting members of the engineering and 
technical staff, and skilled workers who have had practical experience of 
technical rate-fixing, to assist them m their work.” Nor have the soviet 
trade unionists, unlike those working under capitalist conditions, any 
objection to individual piece-work, as contrasted with a uniform piece- 
work scale for all concerned. “ Only by keeping account of the individual 
production of each worker within the brigade will the growth of labour 
efficiency of the entire brigade be assured ”, explains another representative 
of the trade union movement. “ Collective piece-work, -without individual 
accounting -within the brigades, brings us back to the wage levelling we 
have been trying to get away from ; it is piece--work only in form, not 
in substance.” . . . “ We will take the Rykov shaft, where a ‘ share ’ 

^ For the objection to piece--work of about one-half of the Brilisli trade unionists, see 
Industrial Democracy, by S and B Webb, 1898, pp. 286-304, 328-331 It is there pointed 
out that what is objected to by those trade unions in which time-work rates are insisted 
on, IS not so much piece-work rates, as mdividual piece-work where the rales are not 
safeguarded against undercutting by fixed piece-work lists arrived at by collective 
bargaining and governing the rates for specified jobs, payable to all those employed on 
those jobs. Where such piece-work lists are collectively agreed to, and are binding on all 
employers as on all -workmen (for instance, among the cotton spinners and weavers), the 
British trade unions not only allow, but demand them. Where neither employers nor 
workmen have been able to prepare such lists (as m the building trade), British trade 
unions vehemently denounce the individual and unsafeguarded piocc-work that cutting 
employers sock to impose Other trade unions (such as those of the boilermakers, boot 
and shoe factory operatives and compositors) wiUmgly accept both syslcras, working 
under piece-work lists of rates where such lists are coUectively agreed to and fixed, or 
on time wages on such j'obs as are not (or, like repair work, cannot be) included in the 
lists 

’ Ninth Congress of Trade Unions, 1932, pp. 57-61. 
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piece-work system was introduced in June and July 1931, to replace the 
former collective depersonalised piece-work system. It is now possible 
to keep an individual account of the production of each worker in each 
shift. This IS how work is carried on in the Eykov shaft. At the begin- 
ning of each shift the foreman measures the stopc and allots a fiwd 
number of metres to each driller. Whoever finishes his share before the 
end of the shift takes on an additional lot. The earnings are computed 
as follows : suppose the stope yielded so and so many trucks per shift, 
equivalent to so and so many metres stoped. Consequently each metre 
stoped yielded so and so many trucks. Now, a computation is made of 
the number of metrps each miner stoped, which is translated into a corre- 
sponding number of trucks, etc.” ^ 

This striking difference in outlook between many of the trade unions 
facing a capitalist employer, on the one hand, and, on the other, the trade 
unions under Soviet Communism, is easily understood. “ Under the con- 
ditions of socialist economy ”, Kaufman explains, “ t he workin g class 
delsrmines though the medium of ils planning organs * what part of the 
pfoducts, created by tlie toil of the workers, is to be handed over to them 
111 the form of individual money wages ; what part is to be expended to 
meet the requirements of the public, material and cultural needs, such as 
the construction of dwellings, public health, education, etc., and what 
part is to bo appropriated to develop socialist economy, the construction 
of new mills and factories, mines, power stations, state farms, etc. Thus 
that jiart of the ivages which is not handed over directly to the individual 
workers is also spout on raising the living standard of the working class 
and on the development of socialist economy, which assures the further 
growth of the material welfare and the cultural standard of the workers.” ® 
111 other words there is, in soviet production, no “ enemy party ”, against 
whom the workmen have to contend. This is, indeed, the essential 
difference between capitalist and communist production. '^Vherc profit- 
making IS the recognised object of industrial undertakings, there is a 
constant danger of the employer taking advantage of the worker’s increased 
output by “ cutting the rate ”, and so compelling the piece-worker to give 
increased effort for the old time-work remuneration. Where the profit- 
making motive has been swept away, the danger of the rate being cut in 

^ U'Ay Piecework in the USSR ? by L. Kaufman (Moscow, 1032), pp. 10, 21. 

^ For the trade union’s jiartioipation in planning the standard rates of wages, as well 
as the quantity and conditions of production, seo Chapter III. in Part I., ilan as a 
Producer ”, in the section on Soviet Trade Unionism, especially pp 141-148 ; and Chapter 
VIII. in Part II , ■’ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”, pp. 521-.)22. 

“ Why Piecework m the USSR by L Kaufmann (Moscow, 1032), p. G. This statement 
by a trade unionist i^put m generalised form by the American observer • “ Wages repre- 
sent that share of the common product which is paid to the worker for the satisfaction of 
his individual needs ; wage payments are only one of the ways in which he gets his share 
of the things available for personal consumption, but through them he has some room to 
exoicisc his personal choice in what he will buy, so their manipulation to stimulate his 
pi oiluctmty IB an appeal to him as an individual. The general improvement of material 
and cultural conditions in which he shares appeals to him as a member of the class whose 
lot goes up together ” (In Place of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 31). 
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order to increase the owner’s profits is eliminated. Or, to put it in another 
way, when the one and only purpose of every enterprise is a continuously 
incieasing output, to meet an automatically expanding effective demand 
for the commodities, there is no objection felt by the management to the 
workers’ increased earnings under piece-work intensity. It is all to the 
good of all concerned that the workers should increase their speed of 
working, their economy of material or accessories, and their proportion 
of product free from faults, and, be it added, their maximum utilisation 
of labour-saving machinery, provided always that neither the quality 
deteriorates nor the workman’s health suffers. Accordingly, iii the USSE, 
there are none of the clever piece-work systems by ’''Inch, in capitalist 
industry, the workers are made to gain less per unit the faster they work. 
Under Soviet Cominunisin, the piece-work rates are never degressive. 
They are, in some cases, cvei^progressivc, the rate rising by stages for 
output bevond the norm. " After a fixed number of units of the items 
to be turneil out has been produced "’, we are told. " every further unit 
is paid for at a higher rate than the preceding one. For instance, if a 
worker is supposed to produce 20 umts, each requiimg the same amount 
of work, at 23 kopeks each, his pay for the 21st piece will not be 25 kopeks, 
but more . for the 22nd unit still more, etc. Thus, material interest is 
supplied to stimulate the worker to save time and exceed the rates of 
production. Under the conditions of soviet economy this progressive 
piece-work system is a method of gmng a material incentive to the more 
advaneed producers.” ^ At the Uralmashstroi (Construction of the 

Ural Machine Works) the rates [of progress] for laying foundations always 
used to remain unfulfilled , at the pre.sent time, since the introduction of 
the progiessivla. they are overfuMlmg the rates by G4 per cent. The 
earnings of the workers jumped from 5 roubles a day to 7-56. Many such 
instances could be cited. Everywhere the system of progressive piece- 
work wage payment calls forth an increase in labour efficiency accom- 
pamed by a simultaneous rise in earnings. . . . This rapid rise of rate was 
condemned because it would raise cost of each unit of production, but as a 
matter of fact this is not the case. Everybody knows that the cost of 
every commodity includes, in addition to the cost of the raw material 
and labour, all overhead expenses, such as heating and lighting premises, 
fire protection, maintenance of the executive and book-keeping staffs, 
depreciation of property, etc. These overhead expenses do not increase 
with increased output. Consequently the more this output increases, the 
smaller is the proportional share faffing to each unit of production . . . 
it is essential that a definite relation be established between wage earnings 
and the quality of production, and not only its quantity. In this respect 
the experience of sev’eral shoe factories, particularly tlie ‘ Burevestnik ’ 
factory of Moscow, will prove very instructive. There a progressively 
increasing system of wage rates was introduced, made dependent upon 
decreasing the percentage of lower grades of footwear. Excellent results 
1 Why Piecework in the USSR ? by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 1932), p. 22. 
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were obtained from this system when it was introduced into several 
brigades in the form of an experiment. Transition to this progressive 
system required careful preparation, and what is still more important, 
rigid accounting of output. Every worker must see daily how much he 
has done and what he is to be paid for it.” ^ 


The Rate-fixers 

It is needless to observe that the working out of these elaborate piece- 
work schedules over so vast an area as the USSR is far from perfect ; 
and the trade union authorities have been busily engaged during the last 
few years in appointing and instructing rate-fixers. “ A Technical 
Normalisation Bureau ”, we are told, “ called T.N.B. is to be found in 
every enterprise attached to the department of labour economics of the 
factory administration. Its duty is to estabhsh rates of production and 
rates of remuneration, i.e. to fix the standard time required for the accom- 
plishment of certain work with certain equipment, and the wage the 
worker is to be paid for it.” ^ But unfortunately such a rate-fixing bureau 
is not yet provided for every enterprise. In 1933, before handing over 
his department to the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Umons 
(AUCCTU), the People’s Commissar of Labour was complaining seriously 
of the inadequacy of the supply of rate-fixers. “ What we do not have 
at present is a supply of technicians and skilled workers who are also well 
acquainted with the processes of production. Such workers must be 
found at once, and drawn into the work of technical rate-fixing. Thus, in 
15 factories controlled by the ‘ Stal ’ trust, there were 524 workers employed 
in the rate-fixing bureau in 1930, and only 369 on March 1st, 1931 ; those 
with university education numbered 53 in 1930 and 35 in 1931. In the 
‘ Artera ’ mine there is only one rate-fi^er for 5000 workers. In 35 mines 
of the Donets Basin there were 267 rate-fixers in May 1931, but not one 
of them an engineer or technician. ... At the present time . . . 7000 
rate-fixers are being trained but . . . the students chosen are themselves 
not of a kind as to guarantee a solution of the problems confronting us in 
the field of technical rate-fixing. . . . Courses must be organised for 
workers with at least three to five years’ experience.” ® 

' Ibid. pp. 24-23. The importance of pubhcity a? to rates and earnings, both of 
individuals and of the brigade or shift, is fully realised. “ The ivorkers are protected by 
a minimum income, and the speed is not allowed to menace the worker’s health. ... A 
rate-fixing expert testified that in his experience ‘ the speed-up system is totally absent ’. 
The rates are computed for quality as well as quantity of output, and the workers both 
know and approve the ends for which they are set. They are not allowed to be cut during 
the job, and instead of being lowered with the increased clficiency of the worker because 
he 13 making too mush, they progressively increase with his output It is customary to 
put on huge blackboards the workers’ names, with quota, rates, amount done, u ages and 
premiums earned. At a large construction I have seen one on a tree by the highwaj' for 
all the world to soo ” {In Vince of Profit, by Barry P. AYard, 193.3, pp 32-33). 

2 Ibid , p 30. 

’ People’s Commissar for Labour (Tsikhon), speech in Ninth All-Union Congress of 
Trade Umons, 1933, p. 169. British and American trade unionists working by the piece 
have, outside the cotton trade, hardly begun to develop such a class. 
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The inadequacy of the rate-fixers will doubtless continue for some time 
to be a weakness in the soviet industrial organisation. The complaints 
of the workmen wdl, however, ensure that in due time a remedy will he 
found. At present, writes one of them, “ The majority of the T.N B.’s 
owe their personnel to casual selection, with no attention paid to qualifica- 
tion, experience in the Hue of work or social status. At tlie Dzerzhinsky 
works (Ukraine), for instance, where a special investigation of the staff 
engaged in techmeal normalisation was made, there arc only 41 workers, 
instead of the required 64. Among them are former teacliers, copying 
clerks, sanitary workers and letter carriers ; the chief rate-fixer was an 
actor. At the same time the Cadres Department of the plant transferred 
20 well-qualified workers of the T N.B. staff with much experience in 
this line, and 25 specialists, to other departments of the plant. ... At 
individual enterprises, promoted workers arc left to tlieir own devices. 
No theoretical instruction is given them. Training courses to qualify 
rate-fixers are rather rare phenomena.” ^ 

So keen on piece-work are both workmen and managers in the USSR 
that it is sometimes objected that the system has been applied to kinds 
of work to which it is not suited. It has been found dangerous to stimulate 
railway engine-drivers to make up for lost time. It may not be desirable 
to tempt workers to work at high speed where extremely precise minute 
adjustments are required. There are many cases in which the highest 
quality of workmanship will not be attained if the workman is hurried. 
There has been, in some cases, even too much willingness to work over- 
time in order to increase both productivity and earnings. There has been 
some reluctance to use mechanical safeguards against accidents when they 
lessened the speed of working. And the incentive of piece-work remunera- 
tion has been applied to processes to which it was not suited, such as those 
requiring extreme precision, or those involved to repair work.^ These are 
errors in industrial administration, which managers in the USSR are being 
trained to avoid, and trade union officials to look out for to prevent. 


The Grad/mg of Wages 

What exactly is the basis upon which these elaborate piece-ivork rates 
are determined 1 A short answer would be that the piece-work rate for 
each job is based upon the time-work wage current in each category of 
workers, whether skilled or unskilled. But this simple answer covers up 
a radical distinction between Soviet Communism and capitalist enterprise. 
In the USSR there is no such thing as a “ demarcation dispute ” between 

1 Why Piecework in the USSR > by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 1932), pp. 30-33. 

“ “ Complaints have been made by foreign mcchames in the USSR agdinsl being asked 
to work ‘ 1)3' the piece ’ in such departments as the making of machine tools. ‘ Never 
before commg to the Soviet Union writes one of them, ‘ have I seen pieoc-work in a tool 
room ’ ‘In spite of the so-ealled drivmg methods of the Ford factory [at Detroit] . . • 
no attempt was ever made to make a saving in the tool room, as all such attempts have 
resulted in tremendous losses ’ ” {Moscow Daily News, September 14, 1932). 
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men of different crafts a^ to which craft shall have the privilege of per- 
forming a particular task.^ To begin with, as we have described in our 
section on trade union structure,^ all the workers in each establishment are 
members of one and the same trade union. Moreover, there is no set of 
craftsmen that fears discharge because there is no more work to be done 
of its particular kind. There is, on the contrary, always and everywhere, 
an almost calamitous shortage of every kind of skill, whether by hand 
or by brain. It is, in fact, essential to the success of planned production 
for community consumption, in a land of constantly increasing population, 
that there should continue to be a rapid multiplication of every kind of 
skilled workers. How can this much-needed skill be obtained ^ In aU 
cities of the USSR endless attempts are made to provide all sorts of tech- 
nical education, free of charge, in cvemng classes, m higher schools and 
colleges, and even in special trade schools inside the larger factories, in 
which the youthful workers are under instruction half time. But it has 
not always been found easy to induce young men and women to go through 
prolonged courses of technical traimng even without having to pay fees ; 
nor is the young workman, earning regular wages at work of no particular 
skill, in all cases keen to give his evenings to learning a skilled craft. After 
many experiments, an ingenious system of grading the workers has been 
adopted, m one or other form, by practically all the trade unions. The 
grading is not by craft ; nor by age or seniority ; nor yet simply by any 
estimate of relative skill ; nor of the length of time necessary to gain the 
skill. The grading is really determined, and from time to time changed, 
according to the requirements of the enterprise, or of all the enterprises 
with similar needs, in the various kinds of skill or craftsmanship, and to 
the extent to which these requirements are being automatically met by 
the supply of workers competent to perform the various tasks. The 
number of grades fixed by the trade umon may be anything from 8 to 17 
— always excluding the apprentices, with the mere porters, cleaners or 
gate-keepers, on the one hand, and the foremen, technicians and managers 
on the other. The grades are expressed in the indices denoting the relative 
time-work rates of wages. We take an example of these time-work wage- 
rate schedules from the able pamphlet by a trade unionist from which 
we have already quoted. “ We will illustrate this ”, he writes, “ by the 
wage-rate schedule of the former Metal Workers’ Union (now decentral- 
ised) : 

Category .12 3 4 6 678 

Coefficient . 1 1-2 1*45 1-7 • 1-95 2-2 2-5 2-8 

“ As may be seen from the above table, all workers who belonged to the 
former Metal Workers’ Union were divided into eight categories. The 

* The student will find a description ol the demarcation disputes which used to plague 
the emplovers, especially in the North of England, in Industrial Democracy, by S and B. 
Webb, 1897, pp. 508-527. 

^ Chapter III. m Fort I., “ Man as a Producer ”, seotion on Soviet Trade Unionism, 

pp. 210-211. 
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wage-rate for the workers of the second category was 1-2 times higher 
than that of the first category, the rate of the workers 111 the third category 
1-4:5 times higher than that of the first, the rate of the fourth 1-7 times 
higher, etc. . . . Individual wage-rate schedules are now being compiled, 
in conformity with the peculiarities of each branch of industry. They 
are to be drawn up in such a way as to leave as big a margin as possible 
between the various categories At the same time, perhaps even before, 
the qualification manuals will be revised and these revised manuals will 
serve as a basis for dividing the workers in accordance with the categories 
listed in the wage schedule, which will depend upon their qualifications, 
and the difficulty, and the sanitary conditions of the work to be done. 
These new qualification manuals are compiled in accordance with the 
directives of the Supreme Economic Council of National Economy and the 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, and are issued separately 
for each branch of industry by each economic association in conjunction 
with the respective trade union central committee ; and they take into 
consideration all the changes which have taken place in the organisation 
of production during the last few years.” ^ 

The student will observe that what is essential to the device of grading, 
if it is to fulfil its object of automatically leading to a continuous increase 
of skilled craftsmen, is that there should be no fixed numbers of the workers 
to be admitted to the higher grades. In practice, in the USSR any worker 
may, at any time, claim to be tried as a candidate for any higher grade. 
The young worker in the low-est grade (No. 1 ) may say “ I think I can do 
the work of Grade 3 ”. The invariable answer is ‘‘ Come and try ; a 
fortnight's trial will be allowed to you. If you show that you can do the 
work to the satisfaction alike of the management and of the trade union 
officials in the factory, you will at once receive the jiay of your new grade.” 
This practice of rushing up individuals from lower to higher categories 
is not found to lead to any surplus of supermen. On the contrary, with 
the perpetual opening of additional factories, corresponding, and more 
than corresponding, with the annual increase of population, the demand 
for skilled craftsmen is so overpowering that the directors of factories and 
plants are always being pressed, and sometimes peremptorily required, 
by the recruiting department of the AUGCTU, to train each year a given 
number of responsible and skilled men who can lead and supervise the 
workers in new enterprises ; whilst the directors of these new plants are 
now forbidden, under severe penalties, to send their own recruiting agents 
to “ steal away ”, by promises of better conditions, the leading workmen 
of older establishments. Thus, each establishment is thrown back on 
producing, from its own rank and file, at least all the skilled craftsmen 
that it requires. On our own visits during 1932 to works of all kinds, we 
were everywhere assured by the directors and managers, as well as by the 
local trade union committees, that the effect of this grading of the workers 
by dift’crent rates of wages had been marvellous. Everywhere we found 
1 WAi/ Piecework in the USSR ? by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 1932), pp. 27-29. 
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tne younger workers, women as well as men, desperately anxious to 
“ improve their qualifications The evening classes in technical subjects 
were everywhere crowded. At one large factory it was reported that 
90 iier cent of the entire personnel were thus studying. The iipwaid 
march, from grade to grade, of the more ambitious, the mere able, the 
more mdiistrioiis, and the more zealous workers 111 industrial occupations 
IS widespread and continuous In no other country, not even in the 
United States, is it so general. 

Payment According to Social Value 

Very interesting is it to find all this manipulation of wage jiayments 
for different grades which always assumes a national miiumum of desirable 
personal expenditure, becoming gradually more and moie doiniiiatt'd by 
the principle of payment according to “ social value ”. This prmeijilc is 
applied alike m the case of particular crafts, or kinds of skill, of which 
there IS, at the moment, a shortage, or for which there is an increasing 
demand ; and, at the other extreme, to a whole district to which it is 
desired to attract immigrants. When we asked, in 1932, why the work 
of coppersmiths had been placed in a higher grade than that of other 
smiths, we were informed that the rapid development of electrification 
was hindered by the lack of an adequate number of workers who could 
do coppersmithing with technical efficiency. In order to encourage more 
boys voluntarily to take to this particular craft m their apprenticeship, 
and young mechanics to qualify themselves as cojipcrsmiths in evening 
classes, the craft of coppersmithing was put into a higher grade. In a 
remarkably short time the supply of coppersmiths was increased. The 
application of the same principle on a larger scale was seen. 111 1931. when 
the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions realised in its collet rive 
bargaining that, taken as a whole, the light industries had, in the 
annual wage determinations, got ahead of the " heavy industries in their 
standard rates of wages, whilst the latter were suffering from an insufficiency 
of competent workers, together tvith an excessive turnover of men “ In 
order to put an end to this c%il Stalin told a conference of leaders of 
industry in June 1931, " wo must set up a Avage scale that aa'iII take into 
account the difference between skilled labour and unskilled labour, between 
heathy work and light work. It cannot be tolerated that a highlj’ skilled 
worker 111 a steel null should earn no more than a sweeper. It cannot be 
tolerated that a locomotive driver on a railway should earn only as much 
as a copying clerk.” ^ Shvernik. the general secretary of the All-Union 
Committee of Trade Unions, explained to the Ninth Congress of Trade 
Unions that “ the struggle for the fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan 
required that the trade unions should completely reorganise the Avage 
system, with a view to abolishing aU absence of personal responsibility 
and all wage-levelling ; and to giifing each individual worker a material 
' New Conditiona, New Tasks, by Josef Stalin (Moscow, 1931), p. 7. 
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iucentive to raise his qualification and increase the productivity of his 
labour. ... A firm line was taken by the AUCCTU in the matter of 
reifiiliitmg wages so as to give the leading branches of industry the most 
f.ivourod position. The AUCCTU, in the instructions issued for the con- 
clusion of new collective agreements for 1931, firmly insisted that the 
wages of the workers at the various enterprises should bo regulated on a 
basis winch will give the workers a material mcontive to raise their quali- 
fications and increase the productivity of their labour ; the piece-work 
system must be adopted to the maximum degree, and skilled workers, 
especially those whose qualification is much in demand, must not be 
allowed to drift from enterprise to enterprise.” ^ It was 111 pursuance of 
this policy that the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU) resolved that no further increases 111 the standard wage rates 
should be allowed to workers in the light industries until those for workers 
in the heavy industries had been substantially increased. In due course 
the workers in coal mining, and those in steel production, received a rise 
of something like 30 per cent ; besides, in the Donets Basin, where the 
turnover was greatest, a steady but necessarily gradual improvement in 
their housing conditions, together with the provision of greater amenities. 

Another instance of the deliberate fixing of wages according to the 
“ social value ” of a particular category of work is given by Kaufman, the 
trade unionist from whose pamphlet we have already quoted. “ In an 
overwhelming number of cases,” he writes, “ a foreman gets less pay than 
a skilled worker. Thus, before the reform decree of October 1931, a 
foreman in the metallurgical industry, responsible for the performance of 
considerable groups of workers, ivas getting 225 or 230 roubles per month, 
whereas the wages of highly skilled workers at many of our plants amounted 
to 300 roubles and more. Such a state of affairs resulted 111 the unwilling- 
ness of a highly skilled worker to become a foreman. It was necessary 
to make a long and persistent search for a man who ‘ would agree ’ to 
become a foreman. It happens frequently that a skilled worker, promoted 
to the position of foreman, after a month or two begs to be allowed to go 
back to the bench. ... To prevent any disparity in the systems of 
remuneration paid to engineering technicians at different enterprises, the 
Iiiter-Union Bureau of Engineering Technicians’ Sections, attached to the 
xill-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, worked out basic principles 
for the guidance of local organisations in the reconstruction of the system 
of remuneration of engineering technicians.” ^ 

The most extensive and most far-reaching application of the principle 
of payment according to social value was seen towards the end of 1933, 
when it was decided by the Central Executive Committee of the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets (TSIK) and the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, that special steps must be taken to attract immigrants to 
the Far Eastern province of Siberia, and also to induce the present rcsi- 

‘ The NtrUh Congress of Trade Unions (Moscow, 1933), pp. 53-54. 

‘ 11 hy Piecework tn the USSR f by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 1932), pp. 36-37. 
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dents to remain there. This was inspired by the wish to effect a more 
rapid increase of the adult population of these regions in view of the 
possibility of a Japanese invasion. It was emphatically a question of 
“social value”. Accordingly, a, special increment of a substantial 
amount was made to the standard rates of wages payable to workers in 
all the industries and institutions in this province, and at the same time 
all the residents there were exempted from certain specified taxes. Similar 
concessions were extended to the inhabitants of districts bordering on 
Mongolia. 

^ The Machinery of Arbitration 

Behind all the apparatus connected with piece-work rates and the 
principle of payment according to “ social value ” lies the possibility of 
appeal against the local decisions to an impartial and disinterested 
authority. It is this right of appeal that prevents, in the USSR, the 
impatient stoppages of work, and the obstinate trials of endurance 
between management and wage-earners, that still occur in capitalist 
countries. There are now, we are assured, practically no strikes in the 
USSR and certainly no serious stoppages. How is this happy state of 
things arrived at 1 

Let us recall the institution of the Triangle that we have incidentally 
mentioned in our section on Soviet Trade Unionism.^ In every industrial 
establishment or state farm (sovkhos) there is available at all tunes a 
local arbitral authority, ready at any moment promptly to arbitrate on 
any dispute afiecting either individual workers or particular groups of 
sections of them. This triangle consists of a representative of the manage- 
ment, a representative (usually the local secretary) of the trade union, and 
the secretary of the Communist Party cell or committee within the estab- 
lishment. This arbitral authority almost always succeeds in adjusting 
the dispute to the general satisfaction of the parties. But if one or other 
of them IS seriously dissatisfied with this immediate local award, it is 
open to him to make formal appeal against it to a higher authority, 
indeed to an ascending series of higher authorities which it would be tedious 
to enumerate, up to a final appeal authority. This final authority was, 
until 1933, the People’s Commissar of Labour of the particular constituent 
or autonomous republic within the territory of which the estabhshment 
was situated. Now, with the abolition of these Commissariats of Labour, 
the appeal is to the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU), acting through its presidium, which is always accessible with- 
out delay. The case is thus immediately dealt with, and a final award 
given, which is, we are assured, invariably accepted without obstruction 
by the parties concerned. 

How can tliis pacific attitude of two obstinately contending disputants 
be explained 1 It is, we suggest, the result of two separate considerations. 
In the first place, both disputants are aware that, in any recalcitrance, 
^ Chapter III. in Fart I., Man as a Producer ”, pp. 146-147. 
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neither of them could obtain any collective support. The manager would 
not l)p supported by the state or other trust fi'om wlueh lie holds his 
appointment ; nor eould it even reiiroaeh him for aceejiliiig a final arbitral 
award which he liad done his best to avert. The workmian, if the final 
appeal to the AUCCTU has gone against him, will know that his own trade 
umon, which is represented on the AUCCTIJ, cannot impugn the award, 
and give him its collective support. But there is another consideration 
that makes for acquiescence in the Ihial award. Neither the inanagcmeiit 
of the establishment, nor the whole aggregate of workers 111 it, strongly 
combined 111 their trade union, has any pcciim.iry interest m the particular 
case at issue, or 111 the way in which it has been decid a 1 . The aggregate 
total w.ige fund for the establishment h,i.s already been determined, as 
we have e.vplained, 111 the comjihcatcd senes of collective bargainings 
between tlie All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, the Central 
Committee of the p.irticular tr.ide union, and the factory committee of 
the est.iblishmcnt on the one hand ; and on the other, the representatives 
of the USSR Sovnarkom, the particular trust to which the establishment 
belongs, and the niauagi'iiicnt of that establishment. Whether or not 
the particular workman who is aggrieved gets a higher piece-work rate 
for a particular job makes no perceptible difi’ereme to the } eaily aggregate 
of wages paid during the year in the establishment. If tlic total cost of 
production can be reduced in relation to the total output of the year, as 
by lessening lost time or the amount of waste or scrap, or by improved 
organisation of work, both management and workers .stand to gam, cither 
in bonuses for increased output or in additional expenditure on the 
amemties that the trade umon desires. The worst that can happen, if 
tempers remain hot, will be that the obstinate workman who feels that 
justice has not been done to his case may, after due notice, take his dis- 
charge. He will get no unemployment benefit, but this does not trouble 
him, as he knows lie can get promptly taken on at another establishment. 


The Menace of Foreign Coinpelition 

It will be noted that, in Soviet Communism, the representatives of the 
trade unions have no use for the argument that the acceptance of increased 
effort for the same wage, or lower wage for the same effort, by particular 
individuals or groups, tends, through the working of a competitive labour 
market, to reduce other people’s wages. Equally, the representatives of 
the management have to renounce, once and for all, the argument, so 
potent 111 the world of profit-making capitalism, that a raising of wages 
111 one country is impracticable, if other countries pay lower wages for 
tlie same grade of effort in the production of iflcntical commodities. 
Under Soviet Conimunism, if other countries persist m sweating ” their 
worker.-, as a means of producing commodities at a low'er cost than is 
piacticable with a high standard of life, this is merely so much the better 
for the workers in the USSR, enjoying such a high standard of wages and 
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leisure, who will get the Japanese product aU the cheaper. Thus, if Japan 
chooses to “ sweat ” her own textile operatives in order to be able to 
export textiles at an exceptionally low price, this will be to the advantage 
of countries who find such goods attractive to their citizens. From the 
liiimanitarian standpoint it may be wrong to connive at “ sweating ” ; 
but one country can only with great hesitancy seek to interfere with the 
economic system of another. 

The relative cheapness of the Japanese goods will, in fact, widen the 
range of alternatives practicall)' ojien to the People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Trade 111 the USSR. It may render it more advantageous to the USSK 
to import whatever kinds of commodities it desires to import in greater 
quantity from Jap*an than from other producing countries. It may do 
more than this. It may render it advantageous to the USSK actually to 
increase its total imports of particular kinds of commodities as a preferable 
alternative to establishing additional factories, or making the requisite 
enlargements of the old ones, within the USSK. In this case, it would 
bo positively more advantageous to employ the annual increment of the 
workers in additional factories on enlargements for producing more of 
some other commodities in growing demand. In short, an increased 
clieapness of imported goods is always advantageous to the consumer of 
tliose goods. Under Soviet Communism tins cheapness has no injurious 
effect on tlie wages of any workers in the importing country, or on any 
direclors of industrv. A low level of wages in foreign countries is, under 
capitalism, a standing menace to higher wages anywhere Under Soviet 
Communism it is no menace to any section of the commuiiily. It merely 
enlarges the range of choice of the People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade 
as to what shall be imported and exported. 

But this is not all. As a body representing all workers and all grades, 
the AUCCTU is not eoncerned mtli the asjiirations or the monthly earnings 
of any particular person, or any particular grade or craft, or those employed 
at any particular establishment. Its corporate interc.st is to secure, for 
the whole aggregate of its clients, the setting apart in the national budget, 
of the largest possible aggregate wage fund, as distinguished from the 
allocations proved to be necessary for other national requirements In 
the course of this aiiiiual collective barsainiim over the national budget, 
the trade union negotiators discover that the most cogent argument in 
support of increasing this aggregate wage fund, upon the amount of which 
the earnings of all their clients ultimately depend, is the prospect of an 
actual increase in the aggregate net productivity of all the enterprises 
throughout the USSK in which their clients arc all engaged. Hence the 
rooted objection of the trade union representatives to any interruption of 
industry by strikes or lock-outs, or by demarcation ’’ disputes. Hence 
the intense public disapproval of ‘‘ ca’ canny "’, or any other shirking of 
work by individuals or groups ; hence also the persistent desire, in season 
and out of season, for piece-work rates because this method of remunera- 
tion will increase output and diminish waste ; hence, also, the promotion 
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of “ socialist competition ” among groups of workers as ‘to which can do 
the most work, or save the most expense, within a given period ; hence 
also the eager welcoming of new labour-saving machinery, as of every 
miinovement of industrial organisation that promises to lessen the cost of 
production , hence, linally, the willing adoption of a system of grading 
wages in sucli a way as to lead to a constant increase of tlie number of 
skilled workmen in each craft ; and the cordial approval of the adoption 
of the policy of fixing the rates according to the current social value ” 
of each kind of skill. The capitahst employers in every other country, 
whilst complacent about their own superior efficiency in profit-making, 
must now and then env)' the industrial directors of the TJSSIl the extra- 
ordinary increases of output obtained by the incentives that Soviet Com- 
munism supplies to its labour force • 


Se1f-E)n ploy molt as an Alternative to the Wage Syston 

At this point we turn from the remodelling of the wage system at the 
hands of the soviet trade unions, in accord with other soviet institutions 
and with the consumers’ cooperative movement, to a correspondmg 
rehandling of the incentive of pecumary self-interest in the quite different 
field of self-employment outside the wage a}’stem Wo have accordingly 
briefly to survey from this standpoint, not only the operation of individual 
self-employment, but also such forms of joint self-employment as are 
exemplified by the industrial cooperative societies (iiicops) and the collec- 
tive farms (kolkhosi), of which we have described the constitutional forms 
in the several sections of our chapter on “ Man as a Producer 

Now, from the standpoint of the development of character and intelli- 
gence, and from that of the production of free initiative, much has rightly 
been claimed for self-employment, whether in the case of individual 
peasants or handicraftsmen, or in that of groups of workers in self- 
governing workshops or cooperative agricultural associations. One school 
of sociologists, of whom the leading exponents have been Pieri’e G P. Le 
Play, in the middle of the nineteenth century, and such modern propa- 
gandists as Mr. Hilaire Helloc and Mr G K. Cliesterton in our own day, 
have idealised peasant proprietorship. Por the idealisation of the self- 
governing workshop wo can look back to ilobert Owen in Great Britain 
and Dr. Buchez in France ; and, following these utopi.ans, to John Stuart 
Mill in mid-Victorian days, and the late Professor Alfred Marshall. The 
trouble is that, when this self-employment, whether of individual or 
groups, takes place within a capitalist environment, the self-employers 
are apt to become the victims, either of the village usurer or gombeen man, 
or of the neighbouring landlord, or of the capitalist entrepreneur iii whole- 
sale 01 ri-tail trade, .ill of whom are always re.ady to assist their clients in 
bad times in such a way as to bring them permanently into subjection a??* 
“ sweated ” workers. Painful experience has demonstrated how inevit- 
^ Chapter III. in Part I., pp. 172-234. 
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ably the individual handicraftsman, as represented by the handloom 
weaver in the British village, or the maker of the cheap furniture or slop 
clothing in the slums of London and other cities, becomes enslaved by the 
wholesale and retail traders, or of profit-making entrepreneurs specialising 
on “ giving out ” work to he done at home. Even in agriculture, in these 
days of wholesale mechanisation and the continuous application of science 
to the art of cultivation, necessitating large-scale production, with costly 
equipment, the use of expensive fertilisers and what not, peasant cultiva- 
tion for sale, even in the more modern form of cooperative farming, fails 
to maintain itself in a competitive world market. 

To-day, in western Europe, few and far between are the associated 
members of workshops that arc genuinely self-governing ; and calamitous 
is tlie fate of the individual producer under the sweating system. Even 
the peasant proprietors of France and Flanders, the most intelligent and 
the thriftiest of self-employers, are having a bad time. But in spite of a 
century of discouraging experience, the ideal of self-employment in the 
self-governing workshop has persisted among manual workers and phil- 
anthropists alike ; and many and various have been the attempts of the 
trade unions to realise it in practice, always entailing on themselves heavy 
financial loss. Even the British consumers’ cooperative movement owed 
its origin to the ideal of self-employment as set forth by the Rochdale 
Pioneers in 1846. The whole movement persisted in regarding this ideal 
as its ultimate aim long after British cooperation had successfully taken 
the opposite form of the service of the consumers, entirely managed by 
representatives of the purchasing members, who employed officials and 
manual workers at salaries and wages. 

For all these reasons the writers of this book have always rejected the 
ideal of self-employment, whether of individuals or of groups of individuals.^ 
We failed to take into account the exdcnt to which the mamfest dis- 
advantages of a system of seK-employment were comiected with its exist- 
ence in the midst of a capitalist civilisation. It is always unpleasant to 
admit that one has been wrong in a forecast of the future. But confronted 
with what is happening in the USSR we are forced to such an admission. 
But we must consider first self-employment by individuals. 

Individnal Self-Employment 

It is not generally realised how great is the number of instances in 
which the Soviet Government has left undisturbed the performance of 
service, and even the making of commodities, by individual producers, 
under the incentive not of profit but of “ price in the market ”. Such 

1 See The Cooperative Moiemenl in Great Britain, by Beatrice Potter (ifra Sidney 
Webb), 1891. This book was promptly translated into Russian, where it was published 
in many editions. A subsequent anal^'sis by the present WTiters of seventy 3 ears* cxjx^nence 
of the self-governing worksliop in western Europe was published under the title of ^ Co- 
operative Production and Proht-sharing *’ as a supplement to The i^ew Statesman of 
February 14, 1914. See also A CojisixiviionfQr tAe SociaLxs^ CommontaeoWA 0 / Gfreat Britain^ 
by S. and B. Webb, 1920, pp. 27-58, 154-167. 
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individual producers must not commit tlic ofEence of “ exploiting ” sulS 
ordinate labour with a view to making a profit. They must thereforJ 
themselves lender the service or make the commodity, 111 return for 
winch tiiey may enjoy, by w.iy of remuneration for their own labour, any 
price that they can obtain in the market. The number and variety of 
these individual jirodiicers 111 self-employment in tlio USSll is greater 
than would bo at first imagined. There are, for instance, in the cities, 
quite a large number of women indejiendently earning a modest livh^ 
by working for private cu.stomcrs as dressmakers, or as repairers of cloth- 
ing, furs, furniture, etc. Others do the household laundry for those who 
can afford the luxury of putting it out. Hiniilarly there are men who 
resole the f.iiiiil}' boots ; others who make or mend household furniture; 
whilst others live as “ handy-men ”, known to a wide circle of families to 
be able to execute promptly any necessary repairs to pija's or taps, roofs 
or windows. There are men with a eouueetion among those clients who 
periodically pay to have their ivatches and clocks cleaned and repaired. 
The individual droshky drivers, owning their horses and vehicles, still pick 
up fares in som ..Lies, or find a livelihood in casual jobs of hauling. 
There aie everywhere shoeblacks plying their humble trade. Quite other 
cases of individual producers are the " free-lance ” journalists ; together 
with the unsalaried authors or translators of iiooks or plays, who sell their 
manuscripts to the various publishing agencies Then there are the men 
and women who pick up a livelihood by giving private lessons 111 other 
languages to enterprising Russians, and lessons in Russian to foreign 
residents, varied by making traiislatioirs or acting as guides and inter- 
preters. There are musical executants, .ind actors and singers, not on 
any salary list, who live by chance engagements. Finally, we must 
remember that there are a sinull number of medical consultants not 
attached to any institution, and engaged solely m jnivate practice and 
reseaich ; whilst there are a certain number of nnsahiried researchers in 
other branches of knowledge, who supplement by occasional fees for 
technical articles, or for advice or laboratory ivork, their modest private 
incomes '■ The aggregate product of all these thousands of “ self- 
employed ” individual workers in the various citic's of the USSR may not 
amount to more than a fraction of 1 per cent of the total pecuniary value 
of the national output. But their services add considerably to the 
amenity of life, whilst the fact that their existence is willingly tolerated 
in a collectivist society reminds us that such a society easily leaves room 
for personal freedom and individual idiosyncrasy. 

The CuUivation of Allotments 

The Soviet Government, however, does not stop at mere toleration of 
self-employment as an alternative to the wage system under coUectivis* 
employment. Along certain lines the Party and the Government ar< 
1 In tlie USSR all these oocupations are open to the “ deprived ” categories, if the; 
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actually promoting and subsidising self-employment on a huge scale. 
Thus, hundreds of thousands of coal-miners, railway workers and factory 
operatives have lately been provided with plots of land, free of rent, 
together with tools and seed for easy deferred payments, in order that they 
may grow vegetables and other foodstuffs, and keep pigs and poultry,^ 
either for consumption by their families or, at their option, for sale to tlie 
consumers’ cooperative societies, or to the factory kitchens, or 111 the free 
markets of the cities. 

This governmental encouragement of agiicultural production by the 
industrial wage earners has a threefold motive. The Soviet Government 
naturally welcomes any increase in the aggregate quantity of foodstuffs, 
and especially an additional source of supply, both as a further insiii'ance 
against a bad harvest and as lessening the public responsibility for the 
maintenance of the population. The product of an allotment is a useful 
supplement to the family income ; whilst with the working day reduced 
to seven hours (and in coal-mining to six hours) there is a distinct social 
gam in providing healthy occupation for the woi’k^r’s leisure. Finally, 
the occupancy of a plot of land is a potent means «. " '‘^iinteracting the 
Russian workman’s tendency to wander away from his ]ou whenever he 
hears a rumour that the food supply or the housing accommodation or the 
factory conditions are better elsewhere. For all these reasons the Soviet 
Government finds it useful positively to subsidise individual production. 
The total number of these allotments may be expected to increase rapidly 
to several millions. It is interesting to learn that they are especially 
welcomed by the foreign workmen, principally from the United States, 
who are now settling in the USSR by hundreds every year.“ Moreover, 

will but accept the universal obligation to work for a living, and lefraui from any action 
or propaganda again-,! the leginie under which they live. 

‘ In 1933, “ In the Donbas these vegetable gardens covered an area of 40,000 hectares, 
and tens of thousands of workers wcio able to provide thcmhclves with vegetables and 
potatoes for the winter and to keep seeds for spring sowing. The distiibution of plots has 
spread throughout all regions of the Soviet Union. For m-jtance, in the Dneipropetio^ sk 
Province (Ukraine) the plan of distribution has been completely fulfilled, and all tlio nlloi- 
ments pros'ided with seeds and the necessary implements. . . . It cannot be said lh.it this 
work IS being successfully earned on everywhere In the Ural Province, instead of 250,000 
workers, only 220,000 were provided with allotments In the Ivanovo Proviiiuo 9000 
hectares of land have been distributed instead of 18,000 hectares ” (Moscow Daily News, 
IMarch .5, 1934) 

- “ Excellent lesults of truck gardening m 1933, by foreigneis at the Kharkov I’raetor 
Plant, was repoited to the foreign Bureau of the Central Trade Union Council by Lapandm, 
a representative of the trade union committee of the plant. One hundred and two foreign 
families, consisting of 39 Americans, 47 Germans, 12 Czechoslovakians and 4 of other 
nationalities, received about 100 acres of land. The lot was divided as follows ■ 32 acies 
— potatoes ; 25 acres — beets ; 12 acres — barley , 7 acics — cabbage , and 20 ncies — 
millet. The gai-dcn wvrk was excellent and the crops were cxtraordinarilv good l-’amilies 
with three people particiiiating in the work got as much as a ton of potatoes and half a 
ton of other vegetables. Borne families sold part of their surplus to the Insnab stole 
W-gctablcs ranged from 8 to 10 tons to the hectare and cabbage 12 tons iVs a losult of 
this the foreigners weie able to raise 800 rabbits, and the number is still increasing. Tlio 
gardens were so excellent m Kharkov that the trade union committee oiganiscd suvcr.il 
excursions to them. As a result the foreigners became more popular than ever. 

“ One hundred and twelve families have applied for land this year, and some of them 
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with the long-established habit of the Russians to form groups, which 
often take the form of cooperative societies for particular purposes, many 
of the allotment holders have already joined forces for the improvement 
of tlieir cultivation, as well as for combined marketing of their surpluses. 


Self-Employment in Manufacturing Artels {Incops) 

We have already described ^ the structure and activities of the self- 
govermng industrial cooperative societies that have developed out of the 
ancient Russian artel. Most of these ‘‘ Incops ” (which do not pay wages 
to their members, but make merely monthl}’ advances, finally sharing 
among them the whole net produce of their joint labours) are now federated 
111 a complicated hierarchy, designed not so much to control their manifold 
activities, as to enable these to be carried on with a saving of expense, 
and with the addition of such common services as their own social insurance 
fund. What concerns us here is the extent to which use is made of the 
incentive of self-employment, with its correlative of obtaining for the 
members the full price in the market of the product of their joint labours. 
The Incops have now been freed from any obligation to sell their products 
to the government departments or trusts, except when these have supplied 
them with their materials, or otherwise entered into agreements for pur- 
chase of the product. The Incops may, at their option, have their own 
retail shops in the cities, or their own stalls in the free markets. Or they 
may, if they choose, enter into contracts to sell, at a freely agreed price, 
some or any of their productions, either to the government or municipal 
trusts, or to the consumers’ cooperative societies, or to the supply depart- 
ments of the factories, or other institutions. 


Self-Employment in Collective Farms {Kolkhosi) 

But by far the most extensive development of self-employment has 
been the formation of collective farms (kolkhosi), whether in their simplest 
form of agreements only for a defimte amount of joint tillage ; or in the 
complete form of the commune, in which every kind of production is a 
joint enterprise, the proceeds of which are shared among the members ; 
or ill the intermediate form of the artel, now greatly favoured and every- 
where dominant, in which only the cereal or other principal crop is a ]oint 
enterprise, whilst each member retains for his own benefit his dwelling 


Tiant it assigned to them for a period of six years. Foreigners asked for .300 wagons of 
manure, iiliiili the trade-union committee obtained for them. The *rade-union committee 
IS getting a special kind of potato, red potato, for seed for the foreigners 

‘ Gaiileiis this year Mill be cultivated mdividually only Ever}- person will be allotted 
205 square metres of land, so that a family of five will get about an acre. No gram will 
be laised Many foreigners of the plant helped their state farm last year. One family did 
cxceptionallv good work, puttmg m 880 days of work ’’ (Moscow Daily News, February 
20, 19.34) 

1 Pp. 170-181. 
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and garden ground, his bees and poultry, and even a pig and a cow. In 
this development, now comprehending nearly a quarter of a million col- 
lective farms, in which about twenty million peasant holdings have been 
merged, witli a total population of eighty millions, we see, after many 
experiments, the fullest use made of the incentive of personal ownership 
and individual gam , although this is united with the advantages of 
combined action wherever combination is found advantageous, and is 
everywhere controlled by an essentially collectivist environment. 

We do not need to repeat our description of the successive changes m 
the financial and other relations between the Soviet Gavernment and the 
kolkhosi during tliCjpast decade. It null suffice to state bvieflj’ the ijositioii 
in 193 Ir- 1935 . Adhesion to the collective farm is entirely voluntary. 
Once admitted, however, the individual member can leave only upon 
conditions which he may find inconvenient. He will probably not be able 
to find land to occupy individually anywhere in the neighbourhood , and 
he will not be easily allowed to withdraw from the community the whole 
of the capital that he may have brought in. All the members of the 
kolkhos collectively determine the conditions of their common self- 
employment ; and they dispose, at their will, of the whole of the crop 
that they combine to produce, after defraying expenses and making the 
stipulated payments to the government. These governmental dues are 
now all definitely fixed by regulation and agreement at the beginning of 
each agricultural year ; so much for the agricultural tax ; so much for 
hire of the tractors ; so much for any other agricultural machinery sup- 
plied ; so much 111 payment for the seed, for fertilisers and for anj'thmg 
else provided by the authorities beyond advice, encouragement and special 
help in trouble. Thus, the collective farms, m their self-employment, 
now enjoy the full incentive of retaining for themselves all that results 
from their additional labour and eare. K they can bring more land under 
cultivation than in the previous year, or sow mori* hectares than had been 
arranged for, or do more weeding, or put more skill into gatlnn'ing all the 
grain, or more care into the threshing or the storage of it, the payments 
exacted by the government will not thereby be raised. It is at any rate 
the fixed intention of the government that the kolkhos members shall 
themselves jointly enjoy the whole advantage of the inerease that they 
have effected. 

The cultivation of the incentive of personal gain is carried still further. 
At the outset many kolkhosi threw away this advantage, by sharing the 
produce among their famdy members according to the number of moutJis 
to be fed. This has now been sternly discouraged, 111 favour of a distribu- 
tion proportionate* to the amount of work done by each working member, 
according to the record of the number of “ workdays ” devoted to the 
kolkhos service. The tasks are even graded, for computation of work- 
days ”, partly according to their laboriousness or discomfort, but partly 
also according to their “ social value ” in managerial or other skill. More- 
over, where practicable, the further incentive is adopted of payment 
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according to results. Piece-work rates are given for particular tasks. A ' 
whole brigade will be made responsible tliroughout the year for a particular 
departnu'iit of work, and rewarded at the end of the year by a collective 
paymonl pi oportionate to the departmental output ; and at tlie annual 
members’ meeting all these arrangements will be revised in the light of 
experience, with the object of creating the greatest possible incentive to 
maximum production. To this end the basis of the monthly advances to 
members and that of the annual sharing may be altered. The grading of 
“■ workday " units may be changed, so as to improve the position of the 
manager or the accountant, or that of the member responsible for taldng 
the produce to sell in the neighbouring city markets. This or that scheme 
of organisation by responsible brigades may be adopted, with this or that 
scale of payment proportionate to output. The policy of forgoing the 
chances of sale in the free market, in favour of contracting in advance for 
sales to other institutions, h.is to be considered and decided. And there 
is always the main issue to be determined, in the light of its effects on the 
mentality of the members, whether the whole of the harvest shall be 
distributed in shares as personal remuneration, or whether this or that 
allocation should not first be made from the surplus for some common 
purpose, such as the provision of a creche or a kindergarten, or that of a 
club with a dance floor or a cinema. 

But this IS not the whole of the incentive to increased effort that is now 
given to the members of collective farms. In all cases there is reserved 
to each family its own individual production So keen is the Soviet 
Government on each member of a collective farm having a cow of his own, 
that it has already distributed to such members more than a million calves 
to be thus separately reared.^ “ In the North Caucasus 101,000 peasant 
households without cows were able to obtain them, thanks to these credits. 
In the Ukraine 260,000 households bought cows. ... In the Ukraine 
there are already many districts, and thousands of collective farms, where 
there is not one household which does not possess its own cow. Similar 
achievements have been attained in the Tartar Eepublic, in the Moscow 
Province, in Central Asia and so on. In m.any national republics the 
plans for supplying cows have been considerably overfulfilled. Thus in 
Uzbekistan 31,000 cows have been bought for the collective farmers 
instead of the planned 26,000 ; in Kirghizia 8600 cows have been bought 
instead of the 7000 planned, and so on.” ® Stalin had at least some ground 
for his prophecy to the First All-Union Congress of Collective Farm 
Udarmks in February 1933 that “ In another year or two you will not find 
a single peasant who does not possess his own cow ”. Whatever is gained 
from the garden ground, the beehives, the poultry run, the piggery and 
tlie dairy liy the spare-time labours of the member and his family is wholly 

1 The method adopted was that the agncultural bank was authorised to issue, without 
collateral security, credits to enable peasants to buy calves on deferred payments. In the 
course of a few months of 1933 these credits were actually issued to the amount of .52,300,000 
roubles 

“ Mr, icon' Daily News, February 27, 19.34. 
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at his own disposal. He may consume it or any part of it in supplement 
of his monthly advances and his annual share of the kolkhos surplus. Or 
he may sell the whole or any part of it to any other consumer, in the 
neighbouring free market or otherwise. He may even enter into an indi- 
vidual contraet to supply the consumers’ cooperative societ}', or a factory 
kitchen or any other institution, with eggs or honey, poultry or pigmeat. 
What he is not allowed to do is to sell to anyone who means to sell again 
— that is to say, in soviet parlance, to any speculator. 

There is much more that could be said about the way in which 
the incentive of personal gain is now being used in the development of tlie 
kolkhosi. Thus, the kolkhosi of shore fishermen on the coasts or in the 
rivers and lakes, who, besides enjoying the produce of their ow n g.irden, 
grounds and livestock, pursue their fishing as a joint enterprise, share the 
proceeds, not equally but according to the work done by each member, 
with a graded scale, in which the " leading hand ” in each group gets, for 
each time unit of work done, a double share of the produce, and each boy 
apprentice only half a share. The fishery kolkhosi arc then enabled and 
encouraged to contract, for a specified period, for the sale of the whole 
or any fixed proportion of their catch, either with a government fishery 
trust, or with any consumers’ cooperative society, or with any department 
of self-supply in a factory, or other institution. They arc thus free, either 
by sale in the open market, to take advantage of any local and temporary 
shortage of supply ; or, at their option, to obtain by previous contract an 
assured and regular price for their product. And the members of the 
'■ integral ” cooperative societies,^ in which the professional hunters and 
trappers of Northern and Eastern Siberia are included, may cither linul 
their cooperation to a joint warehousing and marketing of tlieir individual 
captures, or they may, at their option, pool among the members of a local 
group the prccecds of a sea.son’s wmrk, in order jointly to fulfil a contract: 
made with the Government Fur Trust, or with any institution, and sh.tic 
the price among themselves in any way they choose. 


The Complicated Nehvork of Agreements for Supplies 

The more the student studies the organisation of distribution in the 
USSR of to-day, the more he will be impressed by the complicated ne(- 
work of voluntary agreements by means of which an ever-iucreaiing 
proportion of the foodstuffs are being transferred from the individual 
producers to the individual consumers. This multiformity of tlie dis- 
tributing agency has become definitely a principle of soviet pohey. “It 
would be wrong declared Stalin in his report to the Communist Paity 
in January 1933, “ to think that soviet trade can be developed along only 
one channel : for example, the cooperative societies. In order to develoji 

^ Seo, for the fishery kolkhosi, Chapter HI. in Part I., “ Man as a Producer ”, pp. 
221-223 , and for the Integral Cooperative Societies, Chapter IV. in Part I., “ M!an as .i 
Consumer ”, pp. 223 - 224 , 
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soviet trade, all channels must be used : the cooperative societies, the 
state trading system and collective farm trading.” ^ The only channel to 
bo avoided is any “ revival of capitalism and the functioning of the private 
capitalist sector in the circulation of coinmodities ” — meaning both the 
emplo) meiit of -vvage-labour for the making of profit, and the purchase of 
commodities in order to resell them at a profit. “ Soviet trade ”, Stalin 
continued, ‘‘ is trade without capitalists, great or small, trade without 
speculators, great or small. It is a special form of trade which has never 
existed in history before, and which we alone, the Bolsheviks, practise in 
the conditions of soviet development.” ® 

This deliberate development of free trade and free contract in a free 
market, as an incentive to increased production, is further explained in 
Stalin's address to the Seventeenth Party Congress in January 1934. 
“ The state trading system,*’ he said, “ the cooperative trading system, 
the local industries, the collective farms and the individual peasants must 
be drawn into this business. Tins is what we call expanded soviet trade, 
trade without capitalists, trade without profiteers. As you see, the 
expansion of soviet trade is a very urgent problem which, if not solved, 
will make further progress impossible. 

“ Nevertheless,” Stalin eontinued, in spite of the fact that this truth 
is perfectly obvious, the Party, in the period under review, had to over- 
come a number of obstacles in the way of expanding soviet trade. ... To 
begin vith, in the ranks of a certain section of communists, there still 
reigns a supercilious, contemptuous attitude towards trade in general and 
towards soviet trade in particular. These communists, if they may be 
called that, look upon soviet trade as something of secondary importance, 
hardly worth bothering about, and regard those engaged in trade as 
doomed. ... It goes without saying that the Party had to give a slight 
shakmg-up to these communists, if they may be called that, and throw 
their aristocratic prejudices into the dustbin . . . Furthermore, wo had 
to Inpiidate the monopoly of the cooperatives in the market. In this 
connection we instructed all the commissariats to commence trading in 
their own goods, and the Commissariat for Supplies was iii'itructed to 
develop an extensive trade in agricultural produce. On the one hand, 
this led to the improvement of cooperative trade as a result of com- 
petition ; on the other hand, it led to a reduction in prices in the market, 
to the market being put in a sounder condition. A wide network of 
dining-rooms was established which provide food at reduced prices 
(‘ public catering ') ; workers’ supply departments (OES) were established 
in the factories, and all those who had no connection with the factory were 
taken off the supply liist (in the factories under the ccfntrol of the Com- 
missariat for Heavy Industry alone 500,000 persons had to be removed 
from the list). 

’ .Stillin’-, speech on “ The Results of the First Five-Year Flan ” to the Joint Plenum 
of tin Cinnal Committee and Central Control Commission of the CPSTJ, in From lJ>e 
Fit it to the He/cond Ftve-Tear Plan, 1933, p. 47. 

“ Iliid p 47. 
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“ The State Bank was organised as a single centralised short-term 
credit bank with 2200 district branches capable of financing commercial 
operations. As a result of these measures we have in the period under 
review : 

'■ (a) An increase in the number of shops and stores from 184,002 
units in 1930 to 277,974 units in 1933. 

“ (6) A newly created network of regional goods bases numbering 
1011 units, and intcr-district goods bases numbering 804 units. 

‘■(c) A newly created network of workers’ supply departments num- 
bering 1000 umts. 

“ (d) An increage in the number of commercial stores for the sale ot 
bread iii 330 towns. 

“ (e) An increase in the number of public dining-rooms, which at the 
present time cater for 19,800,000 consumers. 

“(f) An increase in state and cooperative trade, including that of 
public dining-rooms, from 18,900,000,000 roubles in 1930 to 49,000,000,000 
roubles in 1933.” ^ 

It IS not easy to picture the complicated network of free contracting 
for supplies whieh now covers most of the thousand cities of the USSR. 
Thus, a large urban consumers’ cooperative society, or Centrosoyus on 
behalf of forty thousand village societies, or the supply department of 
such a gigantic factory as Putilov at Leningrad or Solmashstroi at Rostov, 
may bo simultaneously in contractual relations with any number of indi- 
vidual handicraftsmen, journalists or musicians ; with various kolkhosi 
or collective farms, whether artels or communes, for the supply of grain ; 
with many of the members of these same collective farms, or of others, 
who will supply eggs, poultry and honey ; with fishery kolkhosi from which 
will come daily supplies of fresh fish ; with manufacturing associations of 
owner-producers (artels), who make all sorts of household requisites, all of 
them striving to produce and sell under the incentive of getting for them- 
selves the highest price that the free competition between crowds of different 
kinds of buyers and crowds of different kinds of sellers may determine. 


The Bazaar 

As an alternative to the system of contracting with a particular buyer, 
the self-employed peasants and handicraftsmen have, after each district 
has completed its payments to the government, always the option to 
resort to the free market, or bazaar, which now exists in all the cities. 
We need not trouble to trace the successive changes of law and adminis- 
trative practice "irtth regard to buying and selling in this characteristic 
feature of every eastern city. It must sufB.ee to say that for some tunc 
past (1935) the free market, as between producers and consumers — to the 
o.xclusion of dealers and speculators — ^has been not only tolerated but 

Stalin Reports on the Soviet Vn%on, Seventeenth Congress of the CPStJ, republished 
in volume entitled From the First to the Second Five-Year Plan (Moscow, 1933), pp 44-47. 
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actually encouraged, and often provided with improved accommodation 
f ir its crowd of customers. The Soviet Government, indeed, is now bent 
on increasing the importance of this free market, and especially on 
attracting additional supplies, and the regular attendance of the peasantry 
with foodstuffs to sell. It is calculated that in years of good harvests 
there is no need for any guch insufficiency of supplies as has usually pre- 
vailed, now in one urban centre and now in another. It is believed that 
the failure has lain more in faulty distribution than in actual scarcity. 
With aU the collective farms set free to sell as they choose, with a like 
freedom to all their members individually to do the same, not only wdth 
their separate shares but also with their own family products, and also 
the millions of industrial allotment holders, all these producers in com- 
petition with the siiri'iving independent peasantry, it is hoped that the 
free markets in all the cities null presently become jilaces in which the 
citizens can not only find all the foodstuffs they need for their individual 
housekeeping, but also be able to purchase them at the moderate prices 
that effective competition should secure. It seems, however, so far, that 
sellers 111 the free market are still getting for their wares higher prices than 
are deemed reasonable by the authorities. The plan of officially regulating 
prices in a free market has, in the long run. never succeeded. The Soviet 
Government has therefore tried a new expedient. ‘‘ In the spring of last 
year,” reported Mikoyan, People’s Commissar of Supplies, “ when market 
prices began to rise steeply not only in the Ukraine and other regions, but 
even in Moscow, Comrade Stalin conceived a remarkable idea and placed 
in our hands a remarkable weapon, by proposing to develop trading in 
state grain and other products through our stores, in order to lower prices 
on the collective farm market by exercising pressure through state 
economic intervention. The Commissariat of Supplies started selling 
bread freely in Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev and other cities. 
Comrade Stalin has already reported to us that the Commissariat of Sup- 
plies 13 selling bread in 330 cities of the Soviet Union, and this leaves out 
Centrosoyus which is buying grain and is also selling bread in 179 district 
centres Besides bread, we started selling meat, butter and milk, and 
opened stores (mainly large ones) for the sale of other food products of 
first-class quality in Moscow, Leningrad, the cities of Donbas and Dniepro- 
petrovsk. To-day, 5600 shops of the People’s Commissariat of Supplies 
are functioning, where food products are sold freely. Of these, 5100 are 
bread shops, 63 special meat shops, 93 are shops selling dairy produce, 
and 6.J shops are selling general food products. We have developed meat 
trading in 22 cities and the sale of butter and cheese in 3-1 cities. The 
influence of this trading on the level of market prices is tremendous. Thus 
for iii^tdiice. in Gorki, market prices fell, two or three days after the 
commencement of the sale of bread, by 61 per cent in the case of rye 
bread, in Taganrog by 56 per cent, in Kazan by 55 per cent, in Ivanovo 
by 49 ])cr cent. In the case of wheaten bread, prices fell in Gorki by 45 
per cent, in Kazan by 52 per cent. This measure has thus immediately 
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reduced the level of market prices by almost half. The free sale of br-^ad 
also brought about a drop in prices of meat, butter, vegetables and other 
commodities. The influence of these stores on the collective farmers and 
collective farm market may be illustrated by one example vhicli I cited 
a few days ago at the Moscow Piovincc Party Conference. In June of 
last year, we began to sell milk in Moscow and Leningrad witii tlie object 
of influencing market prices. We fixed the price 30 to lO per cent below 
that ruling on the market. The market price immediatel)’- declined to 
the level of the state price, and even below. Price.s being equal, the con- 
sumer bought his millv more willingly in a state .shop, knowing that m the 
state shops there is a full guarantee against adultcr.iiioii and tliat tlie milk 
is stored in hygienic conditions. In one of the bazaar.s the collective 
farmers decided to ‘ go one better ’, and fixed prices consirlerably below 
ours, nevertheless they did not sell their milk readily. Ujwn this they 
got their salesman to put on a white apron, compelled him to i\ash his 
hands, and then the consumers began to buy from the collective farmers 
more readily than from us. Against such ‘ competition ’ with the state 
we could, of course, have no objection ; and we on our part ag.im re- 
duced the price, thereby reducing the collective farm price still more. 
When I told Comrade iStalin of this, he burst into laughter anti said : 

‘ This is what you have brought the collective farmer to — a white 
apron.’ ‘. . . By means of our cconoimc lover . . . we both reduced 
prices and taught the collective farmers to trade in a more enlightened 
manner.’ ” ^ 

This remarkable employment of the characteristic capitalist incentive 
of free competition in the open market does more than prevent monopoly 
prices and set a new standard of cleanliness. It has greatly widimed the 
customer’s field of choice. “ The trading network and stores ”, declared 
Mikoyan, “ must become champions for the good cpiality of commodities, 
must take upon themselves the defence of the interests of the consumers 
against some of the factories which are worsening tlio quality of their 
production. The recently opened department stores of the Mostorg 
(Moscow Trading Organisation), under the People’s Commissariat of 
Supplies, may serve <as an example of how a shop should fight for better 
quality of industrial commodities. In the department stores of the 
Moscow and Kharkov 'Trading Organisations we now have over 10,000 
different kinds of industrial commodities, while the usual deparlment 
stores contain no more than 4000 sorts. You thus sec, comrades, that the 
stores for free sales are simultaneously also a lever in the struggle for the 
good quality of commodities on the market. ... In tliis way, tlie free 
sale of products, rfirganised by the People’s Commissariat of Siqiplies on 
the initiative of Comrade Stalin, besides being a most important lever of 
economic intervention, is creating a school of soviet trading ; this trading 
gradually extending and reducing market prices in future, will replace 
the system of closed trading.” * 

* Moscow Da%ly News, February 3, 1934. * Ibid. February 3, 1934. 
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Socialist Emulation 

From tlie remodelling of old incentives we pass to the adoption, by 
tlic Soviet Government, of new mrentivcs, practically unknown, or at 
least unutilised, in the capitalist world. The first of these is what is often 
called “ socialist competition It was an interesting observation of 
John Stuart Mill that there was nothing to be objected to, by those who 
looked to the supersession of capitalism by a new social order, in com- 
petition among individuals. It was, he declared, not competition that 
was “ the deepest root of the evils and iniquities that fill the industrial 
world, but tlie subjection of labour to capital, and the enormous share 
which the possessors of the instruments of production arc able to take 
from the produce Socialist competition — ^we prefer, in English, to use 

the phrase sociahst emulation — ^is a communist invention which plays a 
large and apparently an ever-increasing part in the social organisation of 
the USSE. Everyone is familiar with the desire to “ do tlie other fellow 
down ” in games and sport, in solving cross-word puzzles, in aerial flights 
and automobile records of speed. What is original and, so far as we know, 
unprecedented is the transfer, m the USSR, of the sporting instinct to the 
everyday operations of industrial and agricultural production. 

Tins application of the motive of emulation has the social advantage 
over tenms or golf, cricket or football, in that it is indissolubly linked up 
with the active participation of large numbers. There is no pleasurable 
excitement for the mere spectator • The only way to enjoy the sport of 
socialist emulation is to be actually on the playing-field, and incidentally 
rendering a social service, Lenin it was who foresaw the use to which 
this might be turned in .socialist construction. “ Sociahst emulation” 
(jSoc-so/-ewiorame),hewrotein 1918, “ought to become one of the important 
tasks of the Soviet Power in the sphere of economic life. . . Socialists 

never denied the principle of emulation as such. Sociali.st emulation is a 
very important and noble task in the reconstruction of society. ... If 
we estalilish socialist emulation as a state function, we shall be able to 
find the future forms of socialist construction.” * 

It was, however, a long time before Lenin’s words were turned into 
deeds. It was not at first realised that there may be just as much pleasur- 
able excitement in trying which team can lay the most bricks, or the 
greatest length of railway track, or erect the greatest number of auto- 
mobiles or tractors, or execute the greatest acreage of ploughing in a 
given time, as in the game of knocking little balls into holes, or in forcing 
a larger ball against all defences into the enemy’s goal.® 

» PrinapUs of I’ohticnl Economy, by John Stuart Mill (People’s Edition), p. 477. 

* Lmiii’-, It«)-/„S, \ol xxii pp 412-417 of 3rd edition (Riasian) , dictated by Lenin 
on Maith dS, 1018. It should be noted that there are, in Russian, diUeient uoids for the 
eompetition characteristic of capitalism (concurrtrUsia) and for the emulation unconnected 
thcic-nitli (sorevnovame). Lenm observed this distinction, but other Russians writm!; m 
En"li.sh, oi their translators, often use “ competition ” for both meanings. 

■* 'J’liis ..ocial discovery may, perhaps, be ascribed to Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, 
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Socialist emulation is said to have begun in the USSR in 1927. “ The 
first year of the Fivc-Yeai‘ Plan ”, remarked Shvernik, the secretary of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), “ witnessed a 
widespread development of socialist competition, which has become a 
mighty force in the struggle for a Bolshevik tempo in the industrialisation 
of our country. . . . The old trade union leaders disregarded tliis enthusi- 
asm of the working masses. The fact that they tried to avoid assuming 
the leadership of socialist competition, as a function ‘ not proper to the 
unions most strikingly reveals the rotten, opportunist character of the 
old leadership. On January 1, 1932, 65-6 per cent of the total number of 
workers were takiijg part in socialist competition. . . . The tremendous 
wave of productive energy and creative enthusiasm among the working 
class has enabled us to achieve wonders in the construction of socialism, 
and proves that in the USSR labour has already become for the vast 
masses of workers (in Stalin’s words) ‘ a matter of honour, a matter of 
glory, a matter of valour and heroism ^ 

There is no end to the variety of tasks to which socialist emulation is 
now applied in the USSR. In the factory or mine the different brigades 
or shifts will formally arrange competitive struggles with each other as 
to which will, within a given time, complete the largest amount of product, 
or produce with the lowest percentage of breakage, waste or scrap. 
Factory will compete with factory, under conditions formally agreed upon 
by their respective factory committees, as to which will accomplish soonest 
the quota assigned to each of them by the Five-Year Plan. In the soviet 
mercantile marine, ship will elaborately compete with ship in the speed 
of the common voyage, in economy of oil consumption over a given period, 
and even in the net profitableness of particular trips. The entire per- 
sonnel of a Volga steamboat will challenge all the similar Volga steamboats 
as to which can show the best balance sheet for the round trip, or for a 
whole season. In the construction of the great Dnieper dam, where an 
enormous amount of concrete building has to be done, it was regularly 
made a matter of emulation, as to which could do the greatest aggregate 
in a given period, between the brigades belonging to one side of the river 


who, when refused leave to go to play with his boy friends, and ordered by his aunt to 
“ paint the fence ”, introduced this to his comrades as a new game of trying who could 
most qiiiolil}' paint so many yards of fencing. 

^ Shierntl's Speech in Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933, p. 28. Stalin’s words are 
worth quoting in full ■ “ The most remarkable feature of competition is the radical 
revolution it has wrought in men’s views of labour, because it transforms laboiii from a 
disgraceful and painful burden, as it was reckoned before, mto a matter of honour, a matter 
of glory, a matter of mlour and heroism. There is not and cannot be anything similar to 
it in capitalist counfcries. There, under the capitalists, the most desirable end which 
earns social approval is to have an income from investments, to live on interest and to 
bo freed fioin toil, which is regarded as a contemptible occupation. Here in our USSR, 
on the contrary, the most desnablc course, which earns social approval, bocnincs the 
possibility of being a licro of labour, a hero of the sliock-brigade movement, surrounded 
wit h the glamour of the respect of millions of toders ” (“ SdCialist Competition and Shock 
Uiigadcs an Integral Part of the Bolshevik Offensive ”, to the Sixteenth Party Congress ; 
included in Zenin and Stalin on Socialist Competition, Moscow, 1933, pp. 41-42). 
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and those of the other side, the result of the struggle being proclaimed to 
the whole population by the display of different coloured lights. Occa- 
sionally citv will compete with city. “ The deputies and section workers 
of the Moscow Oity Soviet ”, we read m Septebmer 1932, “ have issued 
an apjieal to soviet deputies and workers of the Soviet Union to join the 
competition among the three capitals — ^Moscow, Leningrad and Kharkov 
— for the fulfilment of the fourth final year of the Pyatilctka, as well as 
for the fulfilment of the decisions made by the Soviet Government per- 
taining to municipal economy and socialist reconstruction of cities.” ^ 
The pleasurable excitement of socialist emulation was actually brought 
into play m 1931-33 among the tons of thousands of convicted criminals, 
“ politicals ” and kulaks employed, as we have already described, on the 
gigantic civd emnnccring works of the "White Sea Canal. Brigade com- 
peted with hrig.ide as to which could shift the greatest amount of earth, 
lay the greatest length of rail or construct the greatest amount of embank- 
ment vithm the prescribed period — ^sometimes, it is recorded, refusing to 
stop work when the hour for ce.ssation arrived, in order to complete some 
particular task. Nor do the agriculturists escape the contagion. Com- 
petition ", wrote an enthusiast in 1932, ” has swept the towns and is now 
penetrating the villages. Every newspa^ier speaks loudly of this fact. 
Every day brings glad tidings from the villages. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, the peasantry is answ'ermg the call to com- 
petition. Hero are one or two facts which prove it . Vyatka has challenged 
Kostroma. Kostroma has taken up the challenge, mustered all its forces 
and has in its turn challenged Yaroslavl and Ivanovo-Voznesensk. The 
Volga region, the Northern Caucasus and the Ukraine are competing for 
the best organised harvest campaign and for collectivisation The Samara 
workshops manufacturing agricultural implements have challenged the 
peasants of the village Vladimirevko and the collective farm Green Grove. 
The workers have promised to raise the productivity of labour by 1 per 
cent, lower the cost of production and improve the quality of their work. 
The peasants in their turn promise to fulfil the norm for harvest collection 
and organise a collective farm to sow the land with best qiiahtA’ seed.” ^ 
“ More and more republics and provinces ”, we read in Jul}' 1933, “ are 
joining the nation-wide competition initiated by the Tartar Republic for 
model organisation of the harvest and early delivery of gram to the state. 
The latest entry is Kharkov province, which has accepted the challenge 
of North Caucasus to compete with it on the following points : 

“ 1. The speediest harvesting and threshing of grain in the state and 
collective farms. 2. The earliest delivery of gram to the state and 
maclimc tractor stations, filling the year’s quota ahead" of the dates fixed 
by tlie government. 3 Securing the highest crop per hectare by com- 
bat mg theft and losses of grain durmg the harvest.” * 

* Mosrnw Daily News, September 20, 1932. 

- Sonnhsl CampehUon of Iks Masses, by E. Mikubna (Moscow, 1932), pp. 69-60. 

^ Jfo^cow Daily News, .July 20, 1933. 



COUNTER-PLANNING ooi 

Socialist emulation in the factory incidentally put new life into the 
“ production commissions and production conferences ”, a particular form 
of “ participation ” in which the whole body of workmen were supposed 
to “ improve production Professor Harper described these in 1929 as 
lacking in interest to the workmen so long as the element of sport was 
wanting.^ Socialist emulation immediately wrought a great change. 
“ In all these activities ”, writes Mr. Joseph Freeman m 1932, “ the trade 
union finds an effective instrument in the production conference, which 
has become the basic method for drawing the workers into the manage- 
ment of industry. The production conference is also the organi.smg centre 
for ‘ socialist competition ’ and the various types of ‘ shock brigades ’. It 
reaches every depalttment and every individual worker at his bench The 
members of the ‘ shock brigade ’, the ‘ Udarniki ’, are the backbone of 
the production conference. Since they are the most advanced workers, 
they set an example oo the others, and draw them into more active partici- 
pation in production. More and more workers are participating in the 
conferences. Thus, at the bcginiuug of 1932 about 75 per cent of the 
industrial workers in Moscow were participating in production con- 
ferences, as against 35 per cent in 1931. During the same period the 
percentage in Leningrad rose from 45 to 75.” ^ 

Socialist emulation became, too, a marked feature m the “ counter- 
planning ” by which, as we have described, the workers in any establish- 
ment insisted on increasing the quota of output that Gosplan had pro- 
visionally assigned to them. Thus, m constructing the great dam across 
the Dnieper, according to the programme, 427,000 cubic metres of concrete 
had to be laid, but the workers put forward a counter-plan of 500,000 
cubic metres. The workers’ brigades put up a heroic struggle and actually 
laid 518,000 cubic metres as against the 500,000 proposed in their own 
counter-plan ! The assembling of the first turbine in Diiieprostroy was 
accomplished in 36 days, instead of the 90 days provided for by the 
programme of the administration.” ® 

It IS, of course, easy to suggest that any such enthusiasm can be no 
more than partual and short-lived. This would, it may be admitted, be 
the experience in capitalist countries, where the fundamental conflict 

* “ General conditions of work and policy of inaiiagoinent of a given enlerpiisc are 
also subject to discussion and a measure of control, through the production commissions 
and tho more recently instituted production oonferonces Pioduction commissions are 
one of several commissions of a factory or local committee. They aie expected to follow 
in a general way the working of the enterprise and to report suggestions for improvements 
of a technical or general chaiactor. Tho inactivity of these commissions led to the intro- 
duction of larger conferences, to discuss tho conditions and problems of production. The 
couferenoes are open to all workmen and employees of the given enterprise, and the 
management and technical staffs are urged to attend. The percentage of participation 
in these conferences has not been large, and recently a campaign was started by ( he trade 
unions to give to these conferences more importance and authority and thus scciiie a larger 
attendance of workmen ” (Dime TramiTig in Soviet Russia, by S. N. Harper, 1929, p 150). 

“ Report of AU-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) in Rraida, -Apiil 
12, 1932 ; The Soviet Worker, by Joseph Freeman, 1932, p. 132. 

' Ninth Congress of Trade Unions (Moscow, 1933), pp. 29-30. 
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between tbe wage-earners and their employers invariably brings to an 
early end any such spurt of unremunerated effort. Under Soviet Com- 
munism it has been demonstrated that the increase in productivity can 
be maintained, and even progressively increased Thus Shvernik reports 
that a copper-rolling shop which, before the revolution, with a ten hours’ 
day, used to produce 150 ingots, raised this daily output to 360 or 373 
ingots ; and then under counter-planning inspired by socialist emulation, 
the shifts went from 400 to 500 ingots, and then further progressed to 665 
and 700 ingots ; whilst in one case a shift triumphantly produced 832 
ingots, “ 111 honour of the Ninth Trade Union Congress and to celebrate 
the third anmversay of socialist competition”.^ Here again, the fact 
that any increase in the productivity of labour not merely increases auto- 
matically the earnings of piece-workers, but also either the annually deter- 
mined wage-fund or else the aDocation to social services, seems, to the 
workers concerned, a sufficient justification for using the sporting instinct 
to augment the wealth of the nation. 

Shefitvo, or Patronage 

There is one fundamental characteristic of socialist emulation which 
is entirely absent in capitalist competition, and rare even in the devotion 
to competitive games to which the British and American world have been 
so much addicted. In the USSR, the winners in any competition habitu- 
ally turn to and help the losers, in order that these may attain at least 
an equal ability. The winning factory in socialist emulation with other 
factories will often send a shock brigade to one or other of the losing 
factories, to the great appreciation of the latter, in order to instruct the 
whole personnel of the defeated factory how to attain a level of production 
as great as, or even greater than, that of the winning factory. It is 
difficult to imagine the successful teams at cricket or football in England, 
or at baseball in the United States, feeling it a matter of honourable 
obligation to endeavour to teach those who had been defeated how they 
could turn the tables on their opponents on the next occasion. This 
interesting impulse towards mutual aid runs all through the recent life of 
the USSR. One of its most extensive developments is the patronage 
agreement, which often hardens into a patronage society, the members 
of which agree to contribute, besides their personal work, a small sum 
towards the incidental expenses. “ The mutual-aid aspect of socialist 
competition ”, we are told, “ comes to its fullest expression in the shefstvo, 
or patronage agreements, in which some institution or organisation becomes 
the patron of another. This is also spoken of as the process of adoption. 
. . . To-day this means an agreement for competition and mutual aid in 
fulfillmg the Plan. The most universal form of such agreement is between 
factories and nearby collective farms and communes. For instance, the 
oil industry at Baku has 66 such agreements, the harvester plant at 
Solraash has 33. In working out this patronage, the Party supplies political 
^ Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933, p. 40. 
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education, the labour union technical aid, the Comsomol youthful leaders. 
The kolkhosi to be adopted are divided between the departments ; even 
the gas station takes one. The work is done through a shefstvo (patron- 
age) society organised in each department, with a membership fee of ten 
kopeks a month.” ^ Professor Harper tolls us that “ tlieie are many 
varieties of patronage societies. The underljdng principle of all of tlicm 
is that a group which is better organised, economically stronger, and 
politically more conscious, assumes, with respect to a group which is less 
well organised, economically weaker, and politically backward, the special 
responsibility of material and moral assistance. The first and the largest 
field for patronage^activity is that of the relations between the proletariat 
and the peasantry. Workman groups assume the patronage of peasants. 
The patronage of a regiment by a factory is a special expression of this 
type, because of the predominance of the peasants in the Red Army. But " 
a regiment may become the patron of a Pioneer brigade. Soviet adminis- 
trative institutions also assume patronage of a peasant community, so 
that the toiling intelligentsia may also help and influence the culturally 
backward village group. An educational institution ‘ adopts ’ another 
group on cultural grounds, and in turn becomes the object of special 
sohcitude for an industrial group so that it may be brought into closer 
touch with the processes of production. ... A Central Patronage Com- 
mission for the workman-peasant societies was introduced. The patronage 
of regiments has been coordinated under a department of the War Com- 
missariat. For the Red Fleet the Comsomols assumed direction of all 
patronage activity among the sailors. . . . Within the patronage move- 
ment a workmen’s society of patronage of peasants is the most important 
type . . . The leadership of the workmen with respect to the peasants, 
and the general policy of ‘ face to the village ’ —all these princijiles or 
policies underlie the activities of these particular societies ” ^ “ It was ”, 
reports Professor S. N. Harper, “ from the communist cells that the first 
workmen’s patronage societies developed. Among the commissions of a 
cell there was formed a patronage commission for the Party cell of a rural 
district Through this contact the factory cell was to help the rural cell 
in the latter’s activity among the peasants. Then the factory committees 
took up the idea on the initiative of their communist fractions. In the 
first stages of the movement the principle of voluntary membership was 
frequently nullified by the practice of collective decision of the whole 
group to assume the patronage responsibility. In order to give the move- 
ment a mass character among the workmen, the factory committee became 
the accepted basis for all societies. The patronage society as finally 
developed is organised with a directing board, composed of representatives 
of the Party cell and the factory committee or of the ‘ cult-commission ’ of 
the latter. The original Party leaderslup is thus retained. Coordinating 
liodies are limited to provinces, as a patronage society never goes outside 

1 In Place of Profit, by Harry P. Ward, 1933, pp. 122-133. 

• Civic Training tn Soviet Ruaaia, by Professor S. N. Harper, 1929, p. 189. 
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the province in its activities. . . . The workmen of the cities, in their 
mamh'st eagerness for education, clearly welcome the pcutronage activities 
in their l)i-half on the part of the intelligentsia. The Pioneers, of course, 
are proud of heing adojited hv a regiment. For the sailors the patronage 
comes from memliers of their own classes, the youth of the workmen and 
jieasants. It is in the jiatronage activity of workmen with resiiect to 
lieasiints that a political problem may develop. The general formula 
given by tlic communists is that whereas antagonism between rural and 
urban (dements is inevitalile under the capitalistic system, it is possible 
but not inevitalile tinder the soviet order The patronage societies, by 
the very character of thi'ir actnuties, are btdieved to make less iiossiblc an 
antagoni.sin between worlcmen and peasants. The workmen’s societies are 
being constantly pushed by the leaders to more organised efiort and 
greater activitv.’ ^ ‘‘ Another form of patronage agreement ”, states 

another ob.s<'rver, " is that wliich the textile factory Trekhgorka, for 
exainph'. signed with a kolkhos. promising to train effectively for trades 
the surplus workers whom the koMios promised to send to the factory. 
There are also the usual mutual agreements to increase production. In 
the lumber industry the saw-mill workers constitute themselves patrons 
over neighbouring villages, giving them aid in farming, repairing machinery, 
organisation of socialist forms of labour, and cultural activities. This 
method reaches down to the children Sometimes a young Pioneer takes 
patronage over a certain machine m a factory. He then has to see if 
the worker carries out his agreement not to drink, be late or absent, and 
to keep the machine clean and oiled. On the other hand the Pioneer 
assumes obligations in his school days.’" * 

There are endless varieties and developments of the idea of patronage. 
“ Besides binding the fiictorv workers to send skilled men to put in order 
the agricultural machinery before seed-time and harvest, and to carry 
on specified cultural work in the villages, such as organising kindergartens, 
libraries, nurseries and playgrounds, these agreements bind both sides to 
fulfil, and sometimes to surpass, the norms in their respective plans For 
example, in the agreement between the drill department and the Pervaya 
Pyatiletka kolkhos, the latter agrees, among other tilings, ‘ to increase 
the areas of spring sowing by adding 4015 hectares [?J , to increase the 
crop over last year by 11 per cent ; to lower produetion costs 15 per cent ; 
to increase working oxen to 50, horses to 55, milk cows to 51, pigs to 31, 
and to get 2 full-blooded sows The drill department for the factory 
agrees, among other things, to lower production costs 15 per cent from 
the jirevious me.in ; to reduce absence without reason to 0'03 per cent, 
,ind diiffiM-, to 3 per cent ; to get 50 of all workers on liozmscliel (cost- 
accounting) bv .l.inuary 1st and 75 per cent by May 1st ” ® 

1 Ctm 7 'atmtig in Soviet Russia, by Professor S. N. Harper, 1929, p. 193. 

= In Vhn'e of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, pp. 154-155. 

^ Ihul fj 153. 

'1 be Leningrad shipyard workers “ patronised ’’ the 1933-1934 Arctic expedition. 

■ .\ .out i.ilist patronage contract with the workers of the Leningrad Northern Shipyai Js 
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“ Another example is the association of the AMO Automobile Works 
(Moscow) for the help of the Novo-Annenak dislrict in the Lower Volga 
The AMO sent to this district 30 highly skilled workers for the ‘ Amo 
Worker ’ state farm. Ten workers are now presidents of village .■'Oviets, 
etc. There are altogether 10(5 AMO workers in the district, some of n horn 
occupy responsible jiarly and soviet post.s (district-committee seereiaries, 
executive committee presidents, etc.). . . . Six motor lorries, sowers, two 
ploughs, spare parts and other equipment have been .scut to the state 
farms under the special care of the AiMO. Tlic Works organised 26 
creches for the spring-sowing campaign AMO VC'.L. members [Com- 
somols] made 500 cots for the creches out of serapjied metal m the AVorks, 
and a cinema-automobile was sent to the district. It is thanks to the 
energetic work of the AilO association for the care of the district that it 
was completely radiofied and lelephom.sed by the time of tlie spring 
sowing. .As well as this, an editing stall was sent to the ihstrict for tlie 
organisation on the spot of a permanent collective farm newsjiajicr.” ^ 

It is very largely by means of this patronagi' by the industrial workers 
that the vast network of primary school buildings all over the USSR is 
being completed. ‘‘ AVilh the school season about to commence, factories 
are right now concerned with the eonipletion of new ,'ftrnotnres and the 
re-equipment and repair of existing buildings, Palronnge over elementary 
schools has assumed truly colossal projyotiions. Tlie industrial enterprises 
of the maehiiie-buildmg industry have alone taken patronage over JSSO 
schools, the railroad workers over 3400 schools. l.extilc mills over 2600 
schools, while other industries are to a similar extent engaged in assisting 
large numbers of elementary schools to cope ivith tlicir prohleius ... A 
shortage of materials and labour sometimes prevents completion of schools 
on time. In such an event the factory that lias patronage over the 
particular school is in a position to give invaluable assistance.’" ^ 

The principle of patronage is, of course, not (’onfinod to factory 
workers or to the industrial trade unions. A rising young official in one 
of the higher grades of the soviet civil service dciscrilied to iis how, ivhen 
he was serving in one of the leading government departments in AIoscow, 
about a score of his colleagues in the office formed a patronage society in 
order to help a struggling kolkhos some fifty miles di.stant. This society, 
of which our informant was elected president, sujiphed this collective farm 

was recently signed by Professor Otto J. Schmidt, commander of the CliclyusliUin expedi- 
tion. * The moral support of our patrons, and of the toilers of the Soviet Union 111 general, 
will enable us to tackle the biggest obstacle met by Arctic expeditions — loneliness ’. .said 
Professor Schmidt in Ins speech delivered at (he Udarnik Square of the Central I’uik of 
Culture and Best on»Tnlngin Island. 

“ Two thousand Leningrad workers crowded the square, and the warm appl.iiise with 
which Sclimidst and Vorosin, captain of the Chelj’ushkui, together with tho Iieroes of the 
Sibiryakov, were greeted, was a good illustration of Scliraidt’s statement t liat ‘ in the 
Soviet Union every now venture jicrsonally concerns all the toilers ’ ” {Mnir nr Ihubj 
yews, July 22, 1933). 

^ BoUkevism for Beginners, by P. Kerzhentsev, 1931, p. 68. 

‘ Moscow Daily News, August 21, 1933. 
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with elementary manuals on book-keeping, a typewriter and other office 
requisites. The members of the patronage society arranged to spend 
their annual liolidays, in batches extending over three or four months, on 
the collecti\ e farm itself, where they helped in the farm work, looked after 
the aceoiiiitancy, and generally educated the agriculturists of all ages. 
It is hard to imagine the “ gentlemen of the Foreign Office ” or of the 
War Office, in London, even those who used to work at Toynbee Hall, 
rendering, as a matter of course, this kind of service to an agricultural 
community of small holders in Essex or Kent.^ 

A curious development of this idea of patronage is seen in the custom 
of some of the trade unions of selecting a considerable number of their 
ablest members to enter, with the consent of the management in each case, 
the offices of the enterprises in which they have been working, m the 
capaciu’— m most eases temporarily — of departmental vice-managers, or 
inspectors, or even assistant directors. The object is manifold. It is 
thought that, by this means, something can be done to counteract the 
ever-present tendency of the office-workers and managers to get out of 
touch with the feelings of the men at the bench and the forge It is 
thought also that some check may thereby be put to “ bureaucratism ”. 
Moreover, the practice may serve a useful purpose in enabling the best 
men and women to be picked out for substantive promotion In 1 933 it 
was reported to the Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress that not 
fewer than 5000 such industrial workers were at that moment serving 
temporarily as assistant or vice-managers in 1500 enterprises, whilst as 
many as 40,000 more had been drawn into lower positions m the offices 
of these enterprises^ 

“ The furthest reach of patronage work it is said. “ is where it 
becomes a productive bond between the biggest factories and the agri- 
cultural district ivhich supplies them udth raw materials. For example, 
the textile workers have ‘ adopted ’ the cotton district of Central Asia. 
Through such agreements, the organisational experience of industry is 
transmitted to agriculture ; it learns how to develop shock tactics, the 
new socialist forms of labour and the methods of socialist competition ; 
it becomes socialised as well as mechanised.” ® Tlie po.sition, to the 
westerner, becomes bewildering when, as is now frequently happening, 
one part of the constitutional machine is called upon voluntarily to inspect 
and supervise, and thereby render assistance to another part. Thus 
during ] 933 the village soviets in the North Caucasus were officially incited 
to look into the management and efficiency of the collective farms in their 

1 We may note as typical that this particular kolkhos started in 1929 with 17 members ; 
then in 1930, under the influences of unduly enthusiastic Party members, bounded up to 
95 membei-, Upon Stalin’s manifesto entitled Dizzy with Success ”, 50 members with- 
drew. Jliit in 1932 and 1933 the membership rose to about 80 members Tlie dozen or 
1-0 reniainnig outside were then not allowed to jom, out of resentment at their previ- 
ous withdiawal. Sut it was believed that they would all be gradually admitted, one 
)iy one. 

® Xnilh Trade Union Congress, 1933. 

’ Moscow Daily News, November 5, 1932. 
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neighbourhood ; and to show them the way they should go. And the 
rural soviets of the Ukraine in the Don Basin were told to take under their 
patronage the coal mines in that region, which were seriously falling 
behind in their output, with a view to finding out what was UTong, and 
showing the workers and techmcians how to get more coal. We shall 
later describe how it is impressed as a social duty upon every factory 
worker that he ought, through the trade union, to make his own suggestions 
to the factory manager as to how the running of the factory could be 
improved, including every new invention that he can think of. This form 
of voluntaryism is open to the citizen at large. During the Moscow 
municipal election^in 1932 , it is said that more than one hundred thousand 
specific criticisms of the municipal administration were handed m, each 
one embodying a different suggestion for improvement. “ Patronage of 
the workers over the state apparatus [sic] was of special importance during 
the reconstruction period. It arose through the initiative of the Mocsow 
Electric Works during the period of the purge of the state apparatus ; 
and it received immediately general recognition and became widespread. 
Half a year after the initiative of these Works, the »Sixteenth Party Congress, 
according to the report of TSIK, expressed itself as follows : One of the 
most important achievements in the struggle \nth bureaucratism is the 
new form of workers’ control from below, patronage by the loorlcs over the 
state appaiatus. The system of patronage, and the transfer of the execu- 
tion of certain functions of the state apparatus to the workers, are an 
important step towards the realisation of Lenin's view 10 the effect that 
* our aim should be an unpaid performance of state functions by each 
worker after his eight hours’ task has been fulfilled '. The seven hours’ 
working day opens the possibility for the realisation of these views of 
Lenin. The primary task of patronage must consist in the daily control 
on the part of the patronage works as to the proper carrying out of the 
most important Party and government directives by the apparatus under 
patronage. It is just this fainiharisation of the workers with tlie practical 
work of the departments which creates a powerful reserve of now pro- 
letarian staffs for the continuing of work in the soviet apparatus."’ 

It would, we think, be hard to exaggerate the educational iniluence 
on the millions of the Soviet Union of the great and varied development 
that has been described under the heads of socialist emulation, voluntary 
work, and all the forms of patronage. An American observer riglitly 
calls attention to some moral and intellectual by-products. “ Oni' is 
says Mr. Ward, “ that it is removing the former inferiority complex of the 
Russians as they acquire strength in and for the technique of socialist 
construction. Another is that it develops joy in work , it brings b.ick 
into labour the song that the coming of industrialism drove a, way . . . 
Often they go forth to the sowing or the harvest, and to their free work 111 
cities, with banners flying and with songs. jiUso this joyous, comjictitive, 
mutual work promotes solidarity. It gradually ties the whole diverse 
multitude into a fellowship, including nationalities who were formerly at 
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pacli other’s tliroats in pogroms and race wars. . . . Thus socialist com- 
petition, instead of dividing people into classes, like its antecedent in the 
cajiitah.sl world, is one of the shuttles running back and forth between the 
various sections of the population, weaving them into a unity of know- 
ledge, pin pose and accomplishment.'’ ^ 


The JJdarniki {Shock-Bngaders) 

The shock-brigaders (iidarniki) are workmen, and, occasionally, 
working women, not confined to Party members or Comsomols, who 
voluntarily undertake to give more and better service in their occupation, 
or to pi'ifoim special tasks outside their occupation, in order to build 
up the socialist state, or, specifically, to ensure the fulfilment of the General 
Plan. They set themselves to raise the standard output, to diminish 
scrap or breakages, to put an end to time-wasting or unnecessary absen- 
teeism, and to make the utmost use of the instrument of socialist emula- 
tion. The first brigade of udarniki was formed by Comsomols in the 
Listvensky factory late in 1928. This example was boomed in the soviet 
press, and was quickly imitated. By April 1, 1929, there were already 
seventy industrial enterprises in which shock brigades were at work. 
Ideas spread like wildfire in the USSR. In Decemrr-r 1929 an All-Union 
Congress of Shock-Bngaders was held at Moscow, when it W'as reported 
that there were already 300,000 of them in all parts of the country. This 
was confirmed by investigations made by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee (TSIK), which rei'caled no fewer than 1534 enterprises, having 
1,101,000 workers, among whom the new spirit had shown itself, and of 
whom 00 per cent had actually taken part in socialist competitions, and 
29 per cent were definitely enrolled as members of shock brigades.^ 

The activities of the shock-brigaders take a great variety of form, 
always with the common object of increasing output and diminishing 
cost. They work with furious intensity, shaming the other workers in 
the shop into putting more regularity and continuity into their efforts. 
They do not habitually exceed the normal factory day, except for the 
completion of special tasks, when a shock brigade may work continuously 

^ In place of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, pp. 151-1.52, 155 

- Exti acted from article entitled ‘‘ Socialist Competition and the Practice of Udamiki ” 
(in EiisMaii), ilaienals annexed to Report of TSIK to the Ninth Congress of Trade Unions, 
1932, pp 22-26. The following statistical tables were then given : 

Xiiinbcr of Udarniki on March 1, 1930, m the prmcipal trade unions : 


Trade Umons 

Number of 
Workers 

Ferreiitajjo 
of Udarniki 

Metal ^vorkers 



Paper ., 

Textile „ 

26,342 

58 2 

181,281 

48 8 

Chemical ,, 

29,641 

47-1 

Bailway „ 


41-4 

Carpenters 

88,516 


Building workers . 


380 
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all night. They do not usually receive or e3q)ect extra payment for their 
quite exceptional efforts, although on a piece-work basis their total 
earnings at the standard rates are naturally greater than those of the 
average workman. They find their reward in the public ajiproval and 
the honours accorded to them, and in the special consideration frequentU 
shown to them The}' get the best chance of receiving theatre tickets or 
being sent on holiday excursions. In 1931 select comjianics of iidarniki 
were given a cruise around European ports, and even to the Far East 
Udarniki are apt to be elected to the various representative soviets and 
committees. They often enjoy the amenity of a separate dining-room in 
the factory restaujant, sometimes with floweis on the table, electroplated 
spoons and forks, and special dainties.^ The student of social organisation 
will not fail to appreciate the effect of such a moveineiit. not only upon 
the psychology of the udarmki themselves but also upon that of the whole 
mass of the wage-earning class, which, besides being stimulated to a 
universal increase in production, is, by the very approbation and honour 
that it gives to these exceptional members of its own community, uncon- 
sciously being educated in a higher and nobler motive for work than 
merely the wage that it 3 'ields. The numbers enrolled in the shock 
brigades continued to grow rapidly. By January 1933 the editor of 
Izvestia could claim that in the vanguard of the labouring forces there 
was an “ army of three million shock-brigaders who had become mst par- 
able from the Five-Year Plan, inseparable from Bolshevism and the soviets. 


Number of Udarniki on January 1, 1932, in induslry and r.uluay liansport 



Industry 

Railway Transport . 


Xiunlx-r 01 1 X umber oi 
Workers i IM.irniki 


5,040.600 1 3.236.100 
1,25.3,300 I 643,000 


Total 


6.293,900 I 3,879.100 | 


Average percentage of Udarniki on J.iiiuary 1. 1932 • 

Amongst workmen . . . 64 2 

Amongst members of the Com- 
munist Party . . . 75 3 

Amongst members of Comsomols 68'7 

‘ In some places, we .are told, “ the shock [biigadcj workcis get special bocks entitling 
them to buy goods not available for ordmary workers, sunietimos at the factoiy coopera- 
tive, and in the larger centres at special stores for their use Also they do not li.ive to 
wait in line to get their quota of staples, but are served ahead of the crowd On the 
collective farms and in the lumber camps, where there is often a shortage of nianiifactiired 
goods, the best workers get the first chance at them” (In Place of Profit, In Itiiiiy P 
Ward, 1933, p 33). 

“ At the initi.ativfe of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, the question was 
raised of according a jirefcrential supply of goods to all shock-workers Duiiiig tlie fiist 
quarter of 1931, tlic funds assigned for the supply of slioek-lirigaders amounted to ulioiit 
20 4 per cent of the total fund of workers’ supplies and in the fourtli (piartei tins figure 
had risen to 39 per cent. 

“ It IS a principle that those who fight in Bolshevik manner for increased production 
should bo placed in the best positions os regards supplies ” {Shvernik’s Speech in Ninth 
Congress of Trade Unions, 1933, p. 69). 
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bocaiise they were the sinew and bone of socialist construction. The 
udarmki, he concluded, represent the proletariat which is being remoulded 
in the process of the reconstruction of the world.” ^ 


Cost-Accounting Brigades 

A particular form of the shock brigade, called cost-accounting brigade, 
makes special use of the device of “ costing ”, in checking up the produc- 
tion of its own members, as a means of discovering in what way output 
may be increased and costs lessened As already mentioned, this took 
its rise by the practice of a few iidarniki in a Leningrad factory at the 
beginning of 1931, who found that a dissection of the labour time that 
they expended in the various stages of particular jobs enabled them to 
devise methods for considerably reducing the total labour cost. They 
described their experiment in Trud, the weekly journal of the AUCCTU, 
which made it the subject of successive articles. The idea was taken up 
with avidity by shock brigades all over the USSR. “ On February 1, 
1931,” reported the secretary of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions (AUCCTU), we could number only ten business accounting 
brigades in the USSR, comprising 130 persons. By April 1, 1932, their 
number had increased to 155,000, comprising about one and a half million 
workers ... It was in Leningrad that the first initiative towards 
organising accounting brigades took its rise, and now no less than 70 per 
cent of the workers there are included in business accounting brigades. 
In the Moscow district there arc 30,000 business accounting brigades, 
comprising about 400,000 workers. There arc 25,000 business accounting 
brigades m the Ukraine, comprising 300,000 workers. . . . These figures 
bear eloquent testimonj' to the fact that the working class is creating new 
and higher forms of labour organisations, which make it possible to enlist 
even larger numbers of the working masses in the direct control of produc- 
tion. There is not a single branch of industry where business accounting 
brigades are not developing as the basic form of socialist competition, as 
the most highly perfected form in which the labour of a given enterprise 
can be organised. . . . Business accounting brigades fully assure that the 
worker exercises due influence upon the course of production, and solve 
the problem of teaching millions of workers how to control the national 
economy. ... At the Dzerhzinsky Metallurgical Plant, in the Bessemer 
shop, where the work of the business accounting brigades has been 
excellent, 17 out of 22 business accounting brigades fulfilled their pro- 
gramme for January 1932 to the extent of 107 per cent, while the plant 
as a whole failed to fulfil its industrial programme. . . In some cases 

the cost-accounting brigades effected veritable triumphs of economy In 
the asembhng shop of the Stalingrad Tractor Plant one brigade contrived 
to reduce the amount of bad work turned out by five times more than wms 
specified in the programme. They thus saved 3800 roubles in three 

1 Izvestia, Januar 3 ' 1933. 
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months. Cases of workers being absent from work without due cause were 
totally eliminated ; and the number of workers was reduced from 72 to 
32 by giving one worker charge of 3-4 machines. . . . Volokitin’s business 
accounting brigade in the ‘ lied Putilov ’ Works (Leningrad) fulfilled its 
allotted task in 775 hours, instead of the 924 hours provided for by the 
programme. Such a miscalculation on the part of the technical adminis- 
tration in estimating the time required for performing a definite task 
could never have been discovered had not socialist competition and its 
highest form — the business accounting brigade — developed a genuinely 
socialist attitude to labour on the part of the workers. . . . Calculations 
made by the members of the business accounting brigades of this shift 
have shown that, provided the stoppages are eliminated, it may be possible 
to increase the assignment of work so as to fulfil the industrial programme 
by 150 per cent. Demin’s brigade of roller hands in the Stalin Metallurgical 
Plant, after adopting business accounting, is now working with a gang of 
45 workers, instead of the 60 formerly employed. . . . With the active 
participation of business accounting brigades, the technological process in 
the screw shop of the ‘ Red Profintem ’ Plant has been reorganised, the 
result being a considerable increase in the productivity of labour, better 
organisation of control, and above all, a doing away with all absence of 
personal responsibility in the control of production, which is now registered 
for each separate machine.” ^ “ In March 1932, a numerously attended 
All-Union Congress of Business Accounting Brigades analysed the con- 
dition of this particular movement, revealed the obstacles that hindered 
its further development, and outlined a programme for the improvement 
in quality of the work of the brigades.” ^ 

The social utility of these cost-accounting brigades has been freely 
recognised. “ In the struggle for the development of socialist competi- 
tion ”, declared Shvernik, “ the initiative of the workers has taken various 
forms : social tugboats, chain brigades, brigades to fight for higher quality, 
brigades to reduce the cost of production. But the two forms of labour 
which have done most to raise socialist competition to a higher level are 
the counter-plans worked out by the individual shifts and the business 
accounting brigades.” ® 

Naturally all these millions of udarniki arc not all equally enthusiastic, 
or equally faithful to their undertaking to excel the ordinary worker in 
productive efficiency. But the slackers are watched and, in due course, 
reprimanded, warned and if necessary expelled.* There is even some 
good to be got out of this dealing with the slackers. It is part of the 
social evolution of the idea, and not its least valuable part. “ The deter- 
mination to see that contracts are earned out means that the workers are 

1 ahieniiVs Speech in Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933, pp. 33-35. 

“ Ilml p 37 = Ibid. p. 28 

* “ Tho woist thing about the shock-biigotlo movement la that there aie those who 
paiade the thing, who make solemn assemblies and mutual greetmgs, absuranccs and 
vows before one another, and nothing more ” (The Comaomol — One Shock Brigade (in 
Russian), by the General Secretary of tho Comsomols). 
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to be subjected to the same discipliue of keeping one’s word that capitalism, 
in its best days, instilled in the traders and bankers. Also, when the 
kulak becomes transformed, he finds a new meaning for some of the habits 
which before made him a social cncm)'. Tii then’ changed form, they 
make limi a valuable asset to the .socialist cause. Truth-telling also 
becomes obligatory in a planned system, m order that the planner may 
not be deceived and misled.” ^ 


Suhbolniki, or Yolunlary Labourers 

The forerunner of shock brigades and socialist emulation was the 
practice of voluntary social work, imdertaken gratuitously in order to 
achieve a particular object. It began during the civil war, in the form 
of " subbotmki ”, or Saturday-ers ”, in which spontaneously formed 
groups of workers gave up their free time to toil in an emergency at some 
special task.’^ The workers on the railway at Kazan first made this 
sacrifice of their leisure, when Lemn publicly hailed their action as “ the 
great start ” of genuine communism. It rapidly became a regular practice 
among all sorts of workers, in offices and institutions as well as in industrial 
establishments. Now “ every fall in Moscow a large part of the popula- 
tion turns out to help unload potatoes and vegetables, and again in the 
winter to dig the city out of a snowstorm which has stopped traffic ”. 
The Moscow Daily News reported that a group of villages had organised 
subbotmki to construct the rough wooden furniture required for a school 
in which illiterates were lieing taught by volunteer teachers. An American 
lumber specialist writes that in an emergency in the woods, 120 men turned 
out and, ‘‘ by free work, did in four and a half liours what would ordinarily 
have taken those responsible for it eighty working days Whilst the 
huge tractor works in Kharkov were being constructed, mountains of 
rubbish accumulated all around the buddings ; and the inhabitants of 
the city made it a point of honour to clear it away, without diverting the 
regular stafi from the building and equipping of the new plant that was 
so urgently required. Whole crowds assembled on their free days, and 
swarmed around the premises, eventually completing the entire task. On 
some afternoons, it was reported, it looked like a big holiday excursion 
getting off the tramcars, and it is estimated that from first to last the 

* In rhtce of Profit, by Harry H. Ward, 1933, p. 61. 

* In 1919, the year of cold and starvation, the first communist ‘ subbotnik ’ was 
organised Workers and Ked Army men volunteered to repair locomotives, to load 
wood, coal, etc., after their day’s work. When the civil war came to an end the workers 
organised ' subbotniks ’ to repair the factories The miners of the Donbas, standing up 
to the Mailt in watci, starving, and freezmg, pumped the water out of the pits that had 
been floorled Uy the IVhito Guards. In the years of reconstruction the enthusiasm of the 
M'orkera found expression in a powerful movement of socialist competition and shook 
brigades. The correctness of Lenm’s thesis that the socialist order does not diminish 
initiative, but creates a large field for it, was proved by this movement. The socialist 
epoch lias given birth to a new type of men and women, to a now attitude towards labour ’ 
{SociahU Industry in the USSR Victorious (Moscow, 1931), pp. 22-23). See also p. 616. 

“ In Place of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p 113. 
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participants numbered at least thirty thousand. At Leningrad, the 
correspondent of a French newspaper was impressed by the crowd of 
volunteers whom he saw helping to repave the streets. “ It was on the 
Ligovskaia in Leningrad, near the railway station, early in the summer, 
that I saw hundreds of men, women and children even, pulling the urauilu 
blocks up from the road. It was obvious that they could by no htretcli 
of imagination have been nav\nes. Laughing crowds surrounded them 
and cheerfully urged them on. Girls who seemed more accustomed to 
typewriters were doing their best to pull up the heavy setts which were 
then passed from hand to hand. Men dressed as office-workers lent a 
hand too. And children also were loaded with their own small burdens. 
At intervals lorries would drive up with now reinforcements. . . And 
all these improvised navvies had their hands protected with padded 
gloves. . . . That spectacle, unforgettable by me, is one of the most 
moving things I saw in the USSR, and I can vouch for it there vas no 
clement of forced labour in all this. Only the noblest enthusiasm spurred 
on these workers to partake in a task, the rewards of which would accrue 
to them later.” ^ The Lugansk locomotive works were made ready for 
opening in time only by the mass efforts of a volunteer army made up 
of every sort of worker in the town.® The observer in the USSR runs 
up against this “ free work ” at unexpected points. A woman inter- 
preter remarked that she was tired because, the night before, forty per 
cent of the Intourist staff had been sorting potatoes from 8 to 12 in a 
dirty, wet basement, as their free work. I asked why. “ They belonged 
to everybody and should not be wasted.” “ The same method is used 
even with the work of the children. In one small scliool they were asked, 
for their social work last spring, to sort potatoes for planting. Only five 
stuck to the job until evening. These had their names put on the red 
board and were given an order on the cooperatives for a pair of shoes.” ® 
The outstanding case of the use of voluntary labour during 1933- 
1934 was that of Metrostroi, the construction of the Moscow underground 
railway — a herculean adventure, pursued without faltering in time.i of 
food scarcity and intense domestic overcrowding, as a matter of glory 
and heroism” by the ardent “builders of the socialist state”. In 
addition to the tens of thousands of workers regularly employed in this 
great engineering construction, more than two hundred thousand men 
and women of all ages. Party members and non-Party alike, from prac- 
tically all the factories and offices of Moscow, volunteered their services 
on various free days during nine months from January 23, 1933 . 111 order 
that the first twelve-mile section could be opened on the seventeenth 
anniversary of thfe October Revolution. These subbotniki included, on 
some days, such leading figures as L. M. Kaganovich, one of the principal 


' Article by M. D. Perret in Le Travail (Paris), translated m Soviet Cultvic for Peb- 
ruary 1934. 

- Moscow Daily Neios, August 27, 1933. 

■' In Place of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 34. 
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secretaries of the Commuiust Party ; the ofl&cials and members of the 
Moscow city committee of the Party ; and the commander of tlie Moscow 
miiitary zone, who was seen “ working all day in shaft No. 36-7 Nor 
was this voluntarj' labour limited to Moscow residents, or to the loading 
and discharging of materials, and the removal of mountains of earth. 
The workers in a great Leningrad machine shop undertook to give one 
free day a month to repairing gratuitously all the machines ‘‘ put out of 
service on Metrostroi The men in other factories pledged themselves 
voluntarily to see that all orders for Metrostroi were speeded up. “ The 
shock brigades of the Krasny Proletari Plant put all their energy into a 
drive for supplying Moscow with cars ready to run on the opening day. 
The graphs displa 3 -ing the daily and weekl}' progress of Metrostroi were 
publicly shown, not only throughout Moscow but also 111 all the leading 
industrial centres. During the summer months the ‘curve of results’ 
swung steadily upward." ^ The workers all over the USSR took pride in 
thinking that it was this " devotion to the cause ” which guaranteed that 
the railwaj’ — superior to anything existing in Pans, London or New York 
— should be in operation as scheduled. 


A Universal Obligation 

“What was begun by exceptionally zealous subbotniki has become 
generalised as a social obligation incumbent on all good citizens. Every- 
body IS now expected, as a matter of course, to undertake, in addition to 
the occupation for which he receives a wage or a salary, some active social 
service in his free time, the gratuitous and zealous performance of which 
is required by “ communist ethics ”, and enforced by the public opinion 
of his associates and neighbours. Nor is this merely the “ one good deed 
a daj’ " that is expected from the English boy scouts. Quite apart from 
little acts of courtesj' and kindliness, what is expected from the good 
citizen in the USSR, and astonishingly widely rendered, is hard manual 
labour for hours at a stretch, in whatever direction the work is, in the 
public interest, required. The Pioneers habitually spend long days in the 
liar%'-est fields helping the members of the kolkhosi. Thousands of Com- 
somols turned out in 1931 to help in the repairing of the Moscow thorough- 
fares ; and they were prominent in 1933 among those who worked on 
the Moscow underground railway. Others, of all ages and occupations, 
regularly spend so many hours per week in teaching illiterate men and 
women to read and write.^ A large part of the routine work of municipal 

^ See ilio numerous dcscnption.s of the voluntary workers on ,Metrostroi in Izvestia 
(Kus'ian) and Jloicoii Daily Neici during the spring and summer of 1933 

“ Slucrnik, the secictary of the All-Union Central Committee of 'I’rade Unions 
(AL'CC'rU), ulaims that “ The trade unions have enlisted millions of voluiiteois in active 
service for the liquidation of illiteracy. During 1931, 80 per cent of the 1,304,000 illiterate 
perions and 1,895,000 scmi-literate persons were taught free of charge by these volunteers. 
In Ok tr.ido union of the cotton-textile industry, where there are 22,958 illiterates, 17,085 
of these are already being educated The factories ‘ Communist Vanguard ’, ‘ Kiasny 
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administration in Moscow and Leningrad, such as sanitary inspection and 
the collection of local contributions which would be performed in England 
by a salaried municipal staff, is regularly done gratuitously in these cities 
under the various municipal commissions, by fifty thousand or so volun- 
teers, as part of the '* free work ” which they feel it theii duty to 
perform. 

This new obligation imposed by communist ethics, whilst never enforced 
by law, is not left altogether without sanction. The performance of some 
free work is expected from every citizen, though the choice of service is 
freely left to him. It is specifically a duty of the Party member, and of 
the candidate for^ membership, of the Comsomol and of the Pioneer. 
With all these, any non-performance may be remembered at the periodical 
“ cleansings ”, and is likely to be visited with reprimand, and, evcntiudly, 
even with expulsion. It is definitely required also of the trade unionist, 
and failure to perform it may be brought up against liim when he is pro- 
posed for election to any soviet or trade umon committee ; whilst it will 
militate against him in the allocation of holiday journeys to rest houses, 
and even of theatre tickets. Such social service is now being incrc.i.singly 
expected from the members of collective farms, and its non-perfornianco is 
remembered when there is any distribution of surpluses, or any allocation 
of favours. It has not escaped notice that the idea may be imshed too 
far. Official warnings have been given that the Pioneers must not be 
allowed to do too much manual work ; that the Comsomals had better 
apply themselves to educational services rather than to industry, and 
that school teachers should preferably improve their own qualifications 
in their hours of leisure. 


An International Comparison 

It IS interesting to recall, in this connection, the large amount of social 
work done in Great Britain and (apparently to a smaller extent) also in 
the United States,^ notably in the administration of charitable institutions, 
in the unpaid magistracy, and in serving on the committees of local 
authorities of all kinds. How does the voluntary work, in free time, in 
the USSR, compare with that so faithfully and disinterestedly performed 
in some other countries 1 Eirst of all, as to the relative extent of this 
participation in active social service. In western countries, this voluntary 
service is almost entirely confined to the middle and upper classes (apart 
from the “ activists ” in trade union and friendly society work), probably 


Perekop ’ and ‘ Bolshevik and the Yarzevsky Plant m Ivanovo district, have acliicicd 
all round general liteiaey ” {yinth Congress of Trade Unions, 1933, p 84). 

^ It would bo unfair not to mention also the persistent devotion to vohint.iry public 
service in pre-revolutionary Russia, especially after 1900 , not so much by the diislorracy 
or the wealthy, as by many of the intelligentsia, notably doctors, teachers of all grades, 
and those who worked m zemstvos. During the war, especially in its first years, there 
was also widespread voluntary service in connection with loans, supplies, medical 
aid, etc. 
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not enlisting in any country as many as one or two hundred thousands of 
active participants. In the USSR it is the recognised social obligation of 
many millions, all of them living on wages or exiguous salaries. In the 
western countries, it is done, very largely, a.s a matter of philanthropy, 
and it hs not enforced by public opinion as a universal duty ; moreover the 
duty IS done, usually, for the benefit of “ the poor ”. In the USSR there 
is no thought of charity in the matter ; and personal service, which is 
expected from all in proportion to their faculties, is done for the eom- 
munity as a whole. In the western countries, the social service, performed 
mainlj' by tlie small minority who have enjoyed exceptional educational 
advantages, almost always takes the form of voluntary participation in 
the exercise of authority ; in fact, in the function of governing, and prac- 
tically ni“ver in that of manual labour. In the USSR, on the other hand, 
the gre.iter part of it is the performance of hard and monotonous manual 
labour, usualh' of the unskilled variety, in supplement of that of the 
regularly employed building or engineering operatives. Lastly, it is per- 
haps not unfair to say that, in the voluntary social service characteristic 
of the more public-spirited members of the upper and middle classes of the 
westein world, there is the very smallest sense of fellowship with the masses 
of the people, whom the service is presumably intended to benefit In the 
USSR a conscious fellowship is everything. 

Looking back on the persistence and ever-increasing development of 
this voluntary gratuitous labour, rendered during the pa.st fifteen years by 
literally millions of workers, it is impossible not to be impressed by its 
social significance. Lenin, who was not its originator, at once acclaimed 
its importance. Writing in 1919, he said that “ The communist ' sub- 
botniks ’ have an enormous historical importance, precisely because they 
demonstrate to us the class-conscious and voluntary initiative of the 
workers in increasing the productivity of labour ; in passing on to a new 
labour discipline ; in creating socialist conditions of economy and of life. 
Labour productivity is, in the final analysis, the prime and most important 
factor 111 the triumph of the new social order. Capitalism has created a 
degree of labour productivity unknown to serfdom. Capitalism can be 
finally overthrowm, and will be finally overthrown, by the fact that 
socialism will create a new and much higher productivity of labour. This 
is a very difiicult matter, and will take a long time ; still, U has been 
started, and that is the main thing. If, in hungry Moscow, in the summer 
of 1919, hungry workers, who had gone through four hard years of 
imperialist war, and then through a year and a half of still harder civil 
war, could begin this great venture, what will be the further development 
when we shall have won the civil war and shall conquer the world ? 
Communism means a higher labour productivity, as compared with that 
of capitalism, on the part of voluntary, conscious, united workers employ- 
ing progressive technique.” ^ 

^ Article by Lenin, 1919 : “ Exoerpte from the Great Initiative ”, Lenin and Siahn 
on Sociabit Competition (Moscow, 1933), pp. 20-27. 
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Public Honour and Shame 

For thousands of years, in practically all countries of high civilisation, 
the public award of honours has been found a powerful incentive to 
social service. At all times the soldier and the statesman — during the 
past century or so, also the explorer and the inventor, and even the 
scientist and the genius in literature and the arts — have been rewarded 
by specific manifestations of public honour and esteem. In the USSII 
this award of public honour to outstanding merit, winch is made chiefly 
in respect of the performance of “ common ” labour, takes many forms 
In the factory theijp are “ honour boards ” of one or other kind — ^recalling 
Robert Owen’s use of this very device at New Lanarlc a eentury and a 
quarter ago — on which are displayed the names of the workers who have 
excelled and the nature of their achievement. The winning iidariiiki m 
socialist emulation may be called to the platform at a public meeting, amid 
the applause of the audience and the playing of the “ Internationale ”. 
On a higher level are the portraits of the heroes of labour that are painted 
for public exhibition, or the plaster statues designed to keep alive their 
renown in the local “ park of culture and rest But honours arc given 
also in forms common in the western world. The scientist whose work is 
appreciated by his colleagues may be specially coopted into the Academy 
of Science. The successful writer, poet or dramatist will be honoured by 
public receptions, or gala performances or readings of his works. There 
have even been established, for the outstanding heroes of labour and other 
social service, analogues of the orders of chivalry, of which European 
monarchies and republics have long made use. 

The Soael Orders of Merit 

Of these orders there are now several. The Order of Lenin is awarded 
for exceptional public service, mainly in the field of manual labour, 
notably to men or women who have distinguished themselves in leading 
their fellow-workers to the successful fulfilment of the h''ir.st Five-Year 
Plan within four years. The Red Banner of Toil is awarded “ by ,s])pcial 
decision ” of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets, or of a federated republic, at the request of the labour 
organisation, for outstanding service in the field of production, for scientific 
work, or for servi ce to state or community. As a rule, persons arc re wa rded 
with this rank who have 35 years of seridce, but in exceptional eases this 
condition may be waived. . . . The Red Banner of Toil entitles the owner 
to a free pass on Moscow trams, a pass to travel once a year to any point 
in the USSR, and a pension of 30 roubles a year. Also it brings the 
regular pension nearer by adding so many years to the service record.^ 
Among all the millions of trade unionists, “ the best group ”, declared 
the General Secretary of the AUCCTU in 1933, was “ the group of Comrade 

^ In Place of Pr<^, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 81. 
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Yanovsky, comprising 34 mill-cutters and drillers, of the Karl Marx plant 
in Leningrad. This group has been awarded the Order of the Red 
Bamicr. . . . This group systematically overfulfilled its industrial and 
finanei.d plan— 110 per cent in production and 119 per cent in productivity 
of labour. Bad work has been done away with altogether. This group 
has effected economies in metal to the value of 1336 roubles. Each mem- 
ber of the group has been awarded a bonus.” ^ There is also a third 
distinction, the Order of the Red Star. 

The completion, earlier than had been arranged for the construction 
programme, of the Baltic and AVhite Sea Canal, was made the occasion of 
a special award of these distinctive orders as well as other honours. Thirty- 
one of the be.st workers received either the Order of Lenin, the Order of 
the Red Banner or the Order of the Red Star. The award was all the more 
remarkable in that the 200,000 workers on this huge enterprise were al- 
most wholly made up either of convicted criminals or of political offenders, 
or of kulaks deported from the areas in which collective farms had been 
formed. The thirty-one selected for the highest honours included on the 
one hand, 6. G. Yagoda, the vice-president of the Ogpu, under whose 
direction the entire labour force had been assigned to the work ; L. I. 
Kogan, the chief of the canal construction ; and Firm, the chief of 
the " Labour correction camp ”, and, on the other, a number of the ex- 
criminals, who were held, by good services, to have expiated their dis- 
honourable past.^ 

Public Dishonour 

What is novel is the extensive use made of the incentive of organised 
public shaming of those who have fallen below the currently accepted 
standard of productive efficiency. This, too, recalls some of the devices 
of Robert Owen’s administration. Thus, the “ honourable mention” of 
exceptional merit in the factory, is often balanced by the “ dishonourable 
mention ” in the wall-newspapers or on dishonour boards, of workers who 
have betrayed their trust by drunkenness, unnecessary absenteeisnf or 
culpable negligence resulting in breakage, wastage or accident. Some- 
times such dishonourable workers are required ignominiously to seek their 
monthly pay at a separate place, perhaps shaped like a gigantic vodka 
bottle, covered with coloured posters denouncing the offence, and also 
the disadvantages of habits of drunkenness ® 

^ Shvennk’a speech m A'infft All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 1933, p 94 

® At tlie same time, nearly 60,000 persons had their sentences reduced , over 12,200 
more wcie exempted from the operation of “ further measures of social defence ”, and 
anotlier .500 were re-.tored to the rights of citizenship (See Moscow Daily yews during 
August 1933, especially the issues of 6th, 17th and 20th, and tli6 Russian newspapers 
duiing that month ) 

“ At Selmash I was stopped one day by a sign over the washroom ‘ This is where 
the Ih/a fellows smoke the machines away ’. Another day, on a blackboard in the plough 
shop Mere three columns headed ‘Drunkards’, ‘Absentees’, ‘Lazy fellows’. Under- 
neath w ere the names of the delmquents They were caricatured — the drunkard w itli a 
big bottle, and the absentee sleeping in bed, and the lazy man with his head tied up, 
pietcnding a toothache. The big scorelioaid in the harvesting machinery department 
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This deliberate shaming of delinquents is sometimes the spontaneous 
outcome of the public opinion of fellow-workers. One of the foreign 
mechanics has described some illustrative examples. “ Not long ago on 
the square near the dining-room at the Moscow (x\.MO) Auto Plant we 
observed a miniature graveyard consisting of six small coffins. On each 
was inscribed the name, date and machine broken by carelessness 111 the 
central machinery room. Naturally those responsible for this carelessness 
were cured long before the factory paper carried pictures of the coffins with 
articles by the other workers in the department. They expressed their 
opinions in no mild terms of their fellow-workers who had caused this 
damage. Some of^he workers in the tool and die room found caricatures 
of themselves on the dining-room door one sunny noon. One was depicted 
as a wage-hog with his hoof over his heart,, merrily chasing an elusive 
rouble which the wind kept blowing away. Another was pictured 
dreaming how he could spend his high wages, while a third was investing 
his in a whisky joint, a rouble at a time. Of course, those caricatured 
didn’t like it at all. But their fellow-workers had decided to keep their 
pictures on pubhc view until they have made good in the shop. Many 
workers on seating themselves in the dining-room take a spoon or fork 
and start pounding and yelling for service. One picture in the factory 
paper with some sharp comment stopped all competition for the “ Dining- 
Room Spoon Band 

The “ wall-newspaper ”, which is seen displayed 111 a prominent place 
in practically every factory, institute or office 111 the USSR, is frequently 
used for the expression of popular judgments, not only on fellow-workers, 
but also on foremen, technicians and the managers or directors themselves. 
The visitor is assured frequently by the workmen themselves that, how- 
ever much such criticisms or caricatures may be resented, their authors 
arc never punished or victimised, even if the accusations are incorrect or 
unwarranted. They are, in fact, officially regarded as a form of “ self- 
criticism ”, which IS, on the whole, socially beneficial in its effects. It is, 
we think, characteristic that neither the pain suffered by the individuals 
thus held up to public odium, nor the possible weakening of discipline 
when foremen and managers are publicly criticised by subordinates, is 
allowed to stand in the way of an influence regarded as advantageous to 
the community as a whole, encouraged by occasional public exhibitions 


contained each man’s name and his record for fulfilling his q uota in the plan ; for scrap, 
idleness and absences ; his classification as udarnik, and his premium In front of the 
plant a giant worker was pictured with an enormous hammer under the slogan ‘ Smash 
the drifting and careless, the false udamiki ’. The drunkards and slackers have to get 
their pay at a special ‘JBlack window where they are jeered at by onlookers. Soinelinios 
the place for receipt of wages is a hole cut in the middle of an enormous black bottle At 
Sclmash it was the mouth of an enormous red-nosed drin ker, u ith a sign ‘ At the Ulaek 
Pay window all the lazy absentees, drunkaids and snatchers mil get their pay on (such 
a date) ’. To get it they had to mount stops and pass along a raised platfoiin in full 1 lew. 
The children added to this publicity by ooramg into the factory and drawing caiicatiires 
of drunkards for the notice boards ” (In Place of Prnfit,hy Harry F W ard, 1033, pp. 82-83). 

' Article by J. Mullens m Moscow Daily News, January 3, 1933. 
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of chosen specimens of bad work, and even by the award of a banner to 
the cstabhsbment turning out the best issue of a wall-newspaper within 
the district or province. 

The wall-newspapers themselves, and the factory newspapers, or 
“ house organs ” into which they develop in large establishments, are 
remarkable in their proletarian spontaneity. Unlike most, if not all, of 
the ■■ house organs ” of British or American industry, they are not, in the 
USSR, so for as we have been able to ascertain, edited or managed, or in 
any way directed, by the management of the establishment ; nor yet 
confined to the topics or opinions that may be supposed to be agreeable 
to the management. They arc officially recognised as organs of public 
opinion "At a recent conference of worker-correspondents of the 
October district of -Moscow, about 500 rvorker-writers from factories of the 
district crowded the hall of the KUTV club to listen to and participate in 
the discussion. Competition for the red banner to be awarded to the 
best factory paper in the district has been keen this year. The results of 
this competition — hundreds of printed and wall-papers — were proudly 
exhibited in the lobby of the club. These papers, some of them crude, 
partly hand-written, are a lesson in soviet political economy. 

" The struggle for fulfilling factory production plans is illustrated by 
photos of the best udarmks. Drawings of turtles and crabs illustrate the 
weakest departments, those that are lagging behind. Biting satire lashes 
the bureaucrat who refuses to heed the warnings of the paper. In one 
case a factory newspaper succeeded in forcing heads of departments to 
investigate every complaint as soon as it appeared in the factory paper. 
This happened in the Peter iVlexeyev Textile Factory, where Director 
Sharonov issued an order to all heads of departments to this effect. The 
head of the factory control commission, Richagov, is personally responsible 
for carrying out this order. In all serious cases he must report to the 
director the results of the investigations. 

“■ The paper of this factory is ‘ For Tempo and Quality ’. With 1390 
workers, the factory has one printed daily paper, two daily wall-papers 
and fifteen weekly wall-papers. Duiing 1932 the printed daily received 
598 letters from the workers. It has 176 worker-correspondents. When a 
letter is received a copy of the complaint is sent to the Party secretary 
of the department with a definite date set for a reply. After investigation, 
the letter is printed and the head of the department is expected to remedy 
the situation immediately and report the results to the paper. If he does 
not reply soon enough, a reminder is printed or a cartoon. Usually the 
heads of departments do not wait to be reminded. In serious cases, the 
gudty ones are removed from the factory or even put on trial. 

“ 111 order to eliminate ‘ brak ’ [spoilage], the newspaper has introduced 
a diary among the weavers in which they mark down everything that 
interferes with their work. As a result of this diary all causes were 
removed ,‘ brak ’ ehminated, productivity increased and earnings as well. 
That is one of the many reasons why the workers are so active in their 
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factory press. Systematic educational work is carried on among the 
worker-correspondents in the factory, a special date set aside for their 
conferences. The other factory papers are carrying on similar woik but 
not so successfully. The nearest competitor for the red banner, ‘ Kegu- 
hitor’, of the brake facloiy (Torniazoviiv Zavod) lias 300 workcr-r orro- 
spondciits, but is lagging behind m the fight for better quality ,ind 
ediicaliona] work. The decision by the jury to award the banner to the 
Peter Alexeyev Te-xulc Factory was greeted with applause and the ‘ Inter- 
nationale ' played by the band of one of the factories.” ^ 

The organisation of the incentive of public shame reaches its highest 
point in the comradely courts ” which exist 111 nearly all large factories, 
and to which, not Mie workers only, but also the nianagement, submit a 
large proportion of the discipline cases ”, from which no community of 
individuals is free. A session of such a court in the gigantic Putilov works 
111 Leningrad is vividly described by a woman who was a particqiant.-^ 
Wc find a more detailed account of the constitution, powers and woiking 
of tliese courts in a pamphlet by “ comrade Busin ” of the Kharkov 
Electro-Mechanical Factory (formerly AEA). 

‘‘ These workers’ factory courts arose 111 the hard fight against the 
former opportunist trade union leaders, who had declared that it was 
impossible for the trade union organisations to exercise functions as a 
court. The courts are competent to deal with the following cases : 

“ A. Fight against everything which disturbs the normal develop- 
ment of socialist production ; 

(1) Violation of workers’ discipline, coming late to work, idling, 
coming to work in an intoxicated condition, changing place of 
work without reason. 

(2) Systematic neglectful treatment of socialist property (machines, 
tools, etc.). 

(3) Turning out faulty work involving waste of material. 

“ B. Fight against the reiimants of the old way of living. This 
includes ; 

(1) Insult, slander or libel, assault not involving serious bodily injury. 

(2) Theft within the factory up to the value of 50 roubles, rondyism, 
various kinds of unsocial acts, etc. 

(3) Various actions which hinder the work of social organisations. 

“ Bow are the judges elected ? The judges arc elected in the depart- 
ments, with the active jiarticipation of the staff, after a careful examina- 
tion of the candidates. In our factory 381 judges have been elected. 
These consist of the best shock brigaders, with many years’ cxpeiience 111 
productive woik. .Among them arc 80 women. They are divided into 
26 ‘ senates ’ with 26 chairmen and 51 deputy chairmen. 

“ Not only the judges and the parties to the dispute, but every w oilier 

’’ Moscow Daily News, Hay 29, 1933. 

Eine Frau erlcbl den roten Atttag, by Lib Korber (Berlin, 1932), translated as Life in 
a Soviet Factory, 1933, pp. 132, 165-160. 
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in tlic works, lias the right to be present at the proceedings and to express 
lii'» opinion regarding the case being dealt with. Contrary to bourgeois 
conns, cipphiii.se or expressions of dissent on the part of the public, are 
not only not [prohibited, but are desired. 

“ lleip' are a few typical cases : 

‘ L., turner in tlie motor department I, Called to account for 
systematic loafing. When he saw how indignant his workmates were on 
account of Ins conduct, he declared that he realised how criminal was his 
conduct, and promised not to idle any more. The court ordered him to 
be [ilaced on jirobatioii for six months. Since this sentence, L. has com- 
pletely changed. He has not loafed for a single minute, and already 
before the' expiration of his period of probation he pi.rforracd such good 
work as a shock brigader that he received a premium of 100 roubles. 

“■ K . instructor, was accused of insulting and systematically pestering 
the noihmg women. The sentence was the same as that in the case ofL. 
To-day lie is likewise one of the best shock-brigade workers. 

" T., watchman m the factory. Accused of refusing to work and dis- 
org.iiiisational activity He was let ofE with a warning. He took this 
waining to heart, and under the influence of the class-conscious portion' 
of the masses liccame another man. Six weeks later ho was advanced to 
a better-paid position. 

■'St., a woman book-keeper, was likewise warned by the court on 
account of being continually late in coming to work. Since then several 
months have passed, and St has never been late. 

■■ The worker Ch. was called to account for using insulting anti-semitic 
language towards a waitress, a Jewess. Tlie proceedings were attended 
by more than 300 workers, and became a passionate demonstration for 
the policy of national freedom observed by the Soviet Power. With tears 
in his eyes the worker Ch. acknowledged his fault. The court administered 
him a severe reproof. 

“ A few statistics : In October 1932, the Workers’ Factory Court 
dealt with 61 cases, namely, 18 cases of idling, 7 cases of leaving the work- 
place during work-time, 7 cases of stcahng in the factory, 6 of turning out 
bad work, 6 of being asleep at work, 5 of insulting fellow'-workers, 4 of 
systematically coming late, 3 of falsifying the work records, 2 of rowdyism, 
one case of assault, one of anti-semitic attacks, and one of wrongful use 
of cooperative food ticket. 

"In 7 cases a comradely warning was given ; in 37 cases a severe 
reprimand was administered, in 3 cases fines were imposed, the proceeds 
to be employed for social purposes ; in 3 cases the accused were placed 
on probation, in 2 cases the accused were expelled fropi the trade union, 
and m 9 cases tlie accused were immediately dismissed. 

'■ The Factory Workers’ Courts were thoroughly reorganised in August, 
and the fight for socialist discipline made the chief object of their work. 
The j caiilt was that the production and financial plan, which before August 
was fulfilled only up to 70 per cent, on a monthly average, rose to 76 per 
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cent in the month of August, and to 105 per cent in October, chiefly owing 
to the activity of the Factory Workers’ Courts. 

“ Of course tliesc methods of bringmg influence to bear on backward 
workers are not always effective. There are siill innuy cases in whieli the 
old habits and the unsoeialist attitude to socialist work is so dccplv rooted 
in tlie consciousness of the new workers, or in those sections of tlie factory 
staff which consist of declassed elements, that it is necessary to e.xert a 
‘ special pressure ’, such as is provided in the new law against slacking.” ^ 

We can imagine nothing in which the soviet factory stands 111 sharper 
contrast with the British or American than the universal acceptance by 
the workers, and t^e cordial adoption by the mnnagement. of this system 
of “■ commdcly courts ”, to which we recur in our Chajiter Xll. on " The 
Good Life ”. 

Encourage inent of Suggestions and Inrenlwns hg the ll'or/rers 

One of the new incentives adopted bv Soviet Oommunism that is most 
difficult for capitalist enterprise to appreciate is the deliberate mass 
invitation of suggestions for industrial improvement, as well as actual 
inventions of novel methods and processes, hy the rank and die of the 
workers.^ So extensive is the response to such ciicoiiragement m the 
USSR that it is open to the objection that the mere exaiiunation of tliose 
proposals, let alone any adequate investigation and experimental testing 
of even the most plausible of them, necessarily involves a considerable 
expenditure of time and thought by the management, and, occasionally, 
some confusion in the smooth rumiing of each enterprise. The communist 
rejoinder to this objection — one actually e.xjire'j.sed by more than one 
foreign expert m soviet service — is, first, that experience demoii.str.ili''!! the 
economic value of a very large number of the suggestions and inventions 
thus submitted. Not only in the USSR but also m capitalist couiif ries, it 
has repeatedly been found that, whilst scientific discoveries and inventions 
of the first order of importance have usually been made liy scii'iitists 
equipped by training as well as inspired by genius, many of the smaller 
improvements in processes, notably in connection witli friction and the 
heating of moving parts, with the prevention of wa.sfe, or with tricks of 
manual dexterity, unnoticed in the laboratories, have sprung from the 
practical experience of the workmen at the bench or the forge.’’ But 

1 International Press Oorrespondence, March 9, 1933. 

® Wo do not forget the practice, latterly adopted hy capitalist imderlakiiigs of excep- 
tional enlightenment, ol putting up suggestion boxes, publiolv invil mg t Iieir own eiujilni ees 
to submit suggestions for tho improvement of their own proeesses. and even piomi'.mg 
to reward by money preinmras suggestions that prove of value m incivasmg llicii own 
profits. This practice, whilst it may lie quoted in support of tiie wisdom of flir- Ko\iet 
Union’s encouragement of proletarian inventiveness, seems lo us to lack the soinil i.ilue 
of the mass appeal. 

’ An American workman cites a whole aeries of minor improvomonts, all of them 
climinatmg waste, that he has seen suggested, and many of them adopted. Hm comment 
IS illuminating. “ Maybe m America I wonld pay no attention to the same waste os I see 
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liowevcr this may be, Soviet Communism finds an even greater social 
value m arousing, among the whole mass of manual workers, tlie desire to 
improve the processes of industry ; the urge to invent ; indeed, the mere 
eoiiseiousness of aitive parlieijiation 111 the intellectual side of the work of 
socialist eoiistmetion. Even if tlie proletarian suggestions and iiiventions 
proved to be of slight economic value, communist statesmen would still 
hold it well worth while to evoke them, and to expend time and thought 
ill considering them, for the sake of the psychological effect. To render 
the manual workers inventive, and desirous of improving processes, is one 
way, and as communists hold, a successful way, of making the social order 
genuinclv democratic. The capitalist profit-maker may see no advantage 
in this ; hut no economist of intelligence, who thinks it worth while to 
spend iiioney on jniblic health and universal education, can altogether 
reject the argument 

It IS, liowever, clear that, apart altogether from the social value, there 
has resulted from this new incentive a great increase in tlie niimher of 
inventions and suggestions of wliicli use has been made. In 1933 the 
secretary of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 
declared that '' during 1930. in 57 syndicates under the control of the 
Supremo Council of Xational Economy, 273,000 rationalisation suggestions 
were sent 111 by the workers . and m 1931 the figure had risen to 542,000. 
The economy effected by the application of these suggestions amounted 
during the first quarter of 1931 to 5,000,000 roubles ; during the second 
quarter to 0.217,000 roubles, and during the tliiid quarter to 11,574,000 
roubles . . . The First All-Union Congre.ss of the Socictv of Inventors 
(VOIZ) undertook to save tlie country one billion roubles dining 1932 by 
means of inventions and improvements, whereas the programme drawn up 
by the Supreme Council of National Economy calls for only 300,000,000 
roubles of economy fiom inventions and impiovemonts throughout our 
entire industry. . . . Our trade unions do not always take a siillicicntly 
strong attitude 111 the struggle to have the workers suggestions put into 
effect, and to have bonuses awarded. They have thus failed to give an 

hcie, bee au'so of the fact that I am not intoresled in ba\ inf; tlie eafiitalisl ■>' m e.ill li But in 
the lanil iihere the Moikeii rule and own everything, this iiaste of nealth hints me. ’ 
tVe qiiolo some of his instances tVe had our lubiicating oil standimi m a lan with the 
lid open It stood near the emeiy wheel where the ivorkers grind then tools Giit fiom 
the emeij wheel flew into the oil, which was afteiavards used to liibrieate the machines 
Instead of lubricating the bearings, this oil acted as a lapping compound .Suipiiso was 
expressed that the machines needed so much repairmg. . . . Thu woikeis feeding (a 
costly conciete mixer) use the most primitive method of carrj'ing a few sho\ el-loads of 
material on a boaid with four handles which requires two woikeis A whcelbairow 
could be Used, requiring one worker and holding three or four liiiic!. as much material 
per load . As I walk out of ray house I sec two beams lying 111 the gull 01 almost 
covered with earth . . a si\-iiich non pipe . going to waste . . .-\11 kinds of iron 

junk rusting aw.iv . . . about JO or 30 inc-c-cs of machines that look like small pumps 
covered with rust. . . . Many piles of scrap metal lying around. . . . All this metal 
bhould find It sway into a smelting machine. . . . Carelessness m the operation of machuu-s 
Is allot hei form of waste. It is not uncommon to see an auto driver bounce over a hole 
111 till road at full speed, or run up the side of a hill on high gear, or crash his gears when 
changin': them” (JIoscow Daily Xews, Septcmh.‘r 15 , 1033 ). 
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incentive for the development of the rationalising movement among the 
broad masses of the working class.” *■ 

Tlie apparatus for encouraging suggestions of improvements and actual 
inventions m the USSR is varied and all-pervading The importance, 
iiidec'd, the positive social duty, of nuiking suggestions and inventions is 
part of the teaching of school and college, part also of the special instruc- 
tion of Pioneers and Gomsomols. It is repeatedly insisted on in the 
sjiocchos of statesmen, 111 the press, on the rarlio, and at the cinema. The 
preparation of the Five-Year Plan, and especially the drawing-up of 
counter-plans by the workers of particular establishments, is made the 
occasion of evoking suggestions for improvements literally by thousands ^ 
Occasionally a ■' month’s drive ” for additional suggestions and inventii'iis 
IS jnoclaimed, when conferences of soviet ollicials, works representatives, 
di'legatcs from local inventors’ societies and leading trade unionists report 
oil the volume and character of the workers' proposals, and on the action 
to bo taken to ensure their respectful coiisider.ition.^ A unique congress 
of “ collective farm inventors ’’ specially interested 111 flax machinery, 
held in August 1933, was honoured by the presence of a member of the 
presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the RSFSR, who brought 
witli him a letter of encouragement from the president (Kalinin) of the 
USSR. Kalinin wrote that the village inventors were destined to equip 
the collective farmers with technical knowledge, unloose a wave of creative 
initiative, and stimulate the productive forces of agriculture to an uiqirecc- 
dented degree Apjirobation is given to proletarian inventors by the 
trade unions, by factory committees at public meetings, and in tlie choice 
of candidates for elective offices. Frequent newspaper paragraphs keep 
the inteiest alive by seizing every opportunity to expose any alleged hick 
of interest by managements or experts in these proletarian suggestions, 

^ yinlh Congress of Tiade Unions {Moscow. 1933), pp 44-4o 

2 Tims it was rcpoitcd to the Ninth Tiadc Union Congrc'^s that “ The dIa^\mg-up of 
tlic connler-jilan for tlio Uials*lv«shas Corabmo was attended by a laifjhty wa^ c of workois’ 
initiati\e. 1» tlie spread of sociah'^t competition and sho(k*biigado ^^olk, and by the ful- 
filment and ovci fulfilment ot industrial plans. Tens of thousands of workcis tool; part 
m diseu^sions of tlio plan, in the woik of tlie planning pioups at the onleipri'jcs, in jnodiic- 
lion conferences, etc 

‘ Ovei oOOO latioiialisation suggestions ■i\ere icccived in response to the special ‘ loan 
of ^\olk^‘^s’ sij£fi;estions ’ (issued by the Urals Tiadc Union Counril) and some of these 
suggestions efteeted an economy of over one million loublcs (Niid/fc Trade Union Congicss, 
Itoscov, 1933, p. 43) 

® At such a confereneo in May 1933 the chairman of the Central Comiuiltee of the 
All-Union Inventors* Soeiotv (VOIZ) reported that “ hundreds of suggestions ’* made by 
^\o^ke^s in the vaiiou?* gicat factories had not yet been considoicd for adoption. The 
i(‘picsentativo of the AUCCTU “ suggested that two or three public trials be eoiulueted 
111 large ^\ 0 Ikcrs’ ccn^ies. bringing bureaucrats and suppressors of lationalisalion sugges- 
tions befoie a prosecutor Tins was welcomed by the seerctaiv of TWIK, who •^.iid that 
iiudhods of jieiHuasion, jiressure and force” would be used in future against an\ inten- 
tional holding up of pioposals. It was reported that, in the Leningrad disliut 13S out 
of 700 postponed suggestions had now been adopted in the clectm* appaiatus plant 
alone ; whilst at the shoe factory 34 suggestions out of 83 had been put in practice , and 
at another plant 61 suggestions {Moscow Daily News, May 27, 1933). 

‘ Moscow Daily News, September 3, 1933 
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which the Workers and Peasants’ Inspection Commissions are urged to 
invobtig.ite and rectify. The Council of Labour and pefenco (STO) has 
a bt<iuding commission (BRTZ), or Bureau of Workers’ Inventions, whose 
sole duty is the stimulation of inventiveness by careful consideration of 
the workers' suggestions.^ Also financial encouragement is not lacking. 
In the aggregate a very large number of small premiums, together with 
some of considerable magnitude, are awarded annually to those, mostly 
manual workers, but not altogether excluding scientific technicians and 
professors, who have made the most valuable suggestions or inventions. 
These preimums, of the total amount of which we caii find no record or 
estimate, arc given by all .sorts of organisations, by trade unions and 
cooperative societies, by sovkhosi and kolkhosi, by trusts and particular 
enterprisch and occasionally even by People's Commissars of the USSR or 
of the several republics. It is, perhaps, not the smallest part of the 
social value of this encouragement of workers’ inveUtiveness that it is 
not merely a governmental but a mass encouragement, m itself a remark- 
able feature of the new motivation of production. 


Multiformity in Enifloipnent 

We need hardly refute once more the strange asseftion of there being 
in the USSR, because it is a collectivist state, only a single employer of 
labour. The case is quite the contrary. The very multiformity to which 
Soviet Communism is addicted, in the organisation of wealth production 
and distribution as in other public matters, may be cited, if not as itself 
a new incentive, at least as a necessary condition of the fullest appheation 
of the new incentives that we have described. It is true that, apart 
from the nomadic tribes, and the surviving five or six millions of inde- 
pendent peasant households, working very largely for .self-subsistence, the 
greater part of the production and distribution of commodities is col- 
lectivised and community-owned. But this does not involve aii)’thing 
like uniformity of system or of orgamsation. There ure several hundred 
USiSR trusts and combines, and no one of them is exactly like the others. 
More diverse still are the thousands of separate enterprises, whether 
factories or institutes, mines or farms, oil-fields or power stations, which 
are independently conducted for their peculiar purposes, unassociated with 
any trust or combine, and responsible to one or other higher authority. 
There are also village enterprises, rayon (district) enterprises, municipal 
enterpriises, oblast (provincial) enterprises, enterprises of the several 

1 In Older to relieve this Bureau of Workers' Inventions, which is overwhelmed by 
the flood of proposals, it has recently been ordered that, in partieiilsf industries, the work 
bhoulfl be done by the manneeraent Thus, in the important Donbas area, ‘ lirigadiers 
and cliufs of shafts and of mine administration will in future be responsible for the 
acf cpi.incc, approial and lealisation of rationalisation suggestions uml inventions ’ made 
by toal workers and specialists. This was suggested by the AU-lJnion Inventors’ Society 
(VOIZ) for all industries (Decree of April 8, 1933, of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, and Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR > Moscow Daily Neia, 
July 11, 1933). 
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constituent or autonomous republics, none of them identical in manage- 
ment or organisation with the corresponding enterprises directly subject 
to the People’s Commissars or Sovnarkom of the USSR. The trade unions 
and factor)’^ managements themselves now conduct quite extensive jiro- 
ductive enterprises outside their primary occupations, 111 the sliajie of 
farms, dairies, piggeries, etc., for “ self-supply " So also do manv of the 
forty-odd-thousand cooperative societies, whose business nov far exceeds 
mere distribution, and those productive undertakings difler markedly in 
system and organisation one from another. It is among these different 
employments, all of them separately taking on additional staff, tliat the 
individual worker, and notably the boy or girl leaving school, has the 
utmost possible freedom of choice. 

It is a condition alike of the free exercise of this choice of occupation 
and of the full play of various incentives, that, as wo have ourselves found 
at various parts of the USSR, the thousands of separate employers are 
actively competing with each other in their searcli for this or that kind of 
skilled worker, whilst each is habitually struggling against all the rest for 
an adequate supply of unskilled and even raw peasant labour. So 
injurious to production became this competition for workmen among 
employing agencies that it had to be specifically forbidden by government 
decree, and superseded by regulated recruiting. Further action had to 
be taken to check the injurious habit, ingrained in the Russian worker, of 
wandering from place to place, and from job to job, often on mere rumour 
that there was a better food supply or more liberal housing accommodation 
in some other place, at which he could rely on finding an unsatisfied 
demand for labour. This has indirectly been the incentive to all sorts of 
local and particular improvements in conditions, from higlicr standard 
rates in occupations found to be specially unpojnilar, and increased ex- 
penditure on housing in particular areas from v Inch waiuli’ring is found to 
bo more than usually persistent, up to a special provision of clulihouses 
and cinemas and free allotments for the coal-miiiers of the Donets Basin, in 
order to induce them to remain in the omplovment that they liad chosen. 

But this is far from completing the picture of multiformity and 
diversity that the USSR presents. An opening is found for special 
incentives for those who arc individually or jointly their own cnqiloyers, 
necessarily difEcriiig from those operating on the wage-earners. These 
incentives are found, in great variety of development, among the manu- 
facturing associations of owner-producers (the incops), into which so many 
of the ancient handicraftsmen’s artels have been grouped. In agri- 
culture an analogous development has merged some twenty million peasant 
holdings into about a quarter of a million collective farms which, as wo 
have seen, differ indefinitely among themselves in the degree of fheir 
collectivisation, from mere joint -tillage, through more or less elaborate 
artels, up to wholly communised associations wliose members share (ujually 
in board and lodging as well as in work and product. There is even a 
survival of isolated individual production, and that not only among the 
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nomadic tribes and the independent peasantry. The twenty million 
families in the collective farms nearly all have their own individual garden 
plots, poultiy runs, piggeries, beehives, cowsheds and what not. The 
Doni'ts Basin coal-miners arc not the only industria] workers who cultivate 
their own allotments. There are, in the wide spaces of tlie USSR, 
thousands of hunters and trappers and iishcrincn, who hunt and fish 
mainly for the subsistence of their fiimilies. There arc still tens of 
thousands of individual handicraftsmen, niiassociated in artels or iiicops, 
who produce by hand Libour more or less artistic commodities of various 
kinds. Thus, there is an alino.st endless variety of kinds and nu'thods and 
svstems of production. In short, the characteristic feature of wealth pro- 
duction 111 the USSR, far from being identitv of economic relation or 
industrial structure, is that of extreme multiformity 

This characteristic of multiformity, which is seen m nearly every 
department of soviet structure, is not an accidental develojinieiit. Leiiin, 
in his proposals and forecasts, more than once alludes to this very feature 
of miiltiforiinty as a positive advantage in the socialist community, and 
specifically as enabling the utilisation of many incentives in evoking the 
utmo.st participation by different kinds of individuals. And this concep- 
tion appears among the soviet leaders of to-day Shvermk, in his speech 
to the Ninth Trade Union Congress, c^uoted Leiiin as declaring that “multi- 
formity IS a guarantee of vitality. It is a pledge that the single aim will 
be successfully achieved. The more varied, tlie better and the riclier bo 
the common exjierience, the truer and greater will be the achievements of 
socialism, the easier will be the practical work ; and only practical work 
will bo able to evolve the best methods and means of struggle.” ^ 


The Piaclice of Self-Cnhcisin 

Nowhere ni the world outside the USSR is there such a continuous 
volume of pitiless criticism of every branch of government, every industrial 
enterprise and every cultural establishment. This perpetual campaign of 
exposure, which finds expression in every public utterance of the leading 
statesmen, m every issue of the press, and in every trade umoii or coopera- 
tive meeting, is not only officially tolerated, but also deliberately instigated, 
as a powerful incentive to improvement, alike m direction and in execu- 
tion.^ Thus, the public speeches by Stalin, Molotov, Kaganovich and 

1 ymth Trade Unton Congress, 1933, p. 30. 

^ Speaking on Socialist Emulation and Shock Brigades, in Ins Report to the Party 
Congici.'i in 1933. Stalin said “ Finst the Party developed wide st If-crilici sm concentiating 
the attention of the niassci on the defects m our work of constiuction, the defects in our 
oiganisation and institutions. As early as the Fifteenth Congress, the necessity of develop- 
ing s(lf-f ritii isin was proclaimed The Shakhty case, and the sahotage in larious liianches 
of industii, which revealed the lack of revolutionary scnbitiveiicsa in ludisidual sections 
of the Pailv, on the one hand, and the struggle with the kulaks and the defects in our 
village oig.inisations which were revealed, on the other, gave a further stimulus to self- 
eritinsiii 111 its appeal of June 2, 1928, the Central Committee gave final shape to the 
eamiiaigii of self-criticism, calling upon all forces of the Party and the working class to 
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other soviet statesmen — ^in striking contrast with those of British, French 
or American statesmen — nearly always lead up to a tirade of criticism of 
some part of soviet administration. They usually begin witli a glowing, 
aiifl, as we may tlimk, an optimistic account of the successful progress of 
the department or institution under discussion, of its remarkable acluevc- 
inents and of the valuable services of those woiking in it towards the 
“ building of the socialist state This is rendered all the more alluiing 
by a vision of the dismal failure of capitalism in Europe and America. 
But invariably the speaker descends presently to an outspoken criticism 
of the tcclimcal shortcomings of the particular enterpi ise, witli a detailed 
exposure of its partial or temporary failures, and often a scathing denuncia- 
tion of particular cases of slackness or waste or other inctHcieiicy, and 
similar criticism is invited from below. Official speakers will often blanic_ 
conferences and congresses for their failure to criticise their own sujicrior 
councils and committees, as well as their own officials, for their short- 
comings and their failures Thus Shvermk, the secretary of the Alb 
Umon Central Committee of Trade Umons, in his concluding speech to the 
Ninth Trade Union Congress, complains that the congress itself had not 
criticised the mistakes made by the AUCCTU. “ In our work there are 
still many weak spots, and it would have been quite right for the comrades 
to have criticised more energetically the work of the AUCCTU, central 
committees, trade union councils, factory committees, and the lower 
representative trade union orgamsations. The basic defect of the discus- 
sion was the weakness of the criticism, especially of concrete criticism, 
which must be particularly emphasised here. We can reorganise our- 
selves quickly and properly only if our work is accompanied by the severest 
criticism of our defects. This does not mean that we must engage 111 
self-flagellation. Nothing of the sort. I am speaking of proletarian 
self-criticism which must attend our work at every step We are doing a 
great work ; we have a huge army of workers ; the work is becoming 
more and more complicated daily. Our shortcomings and mistakes must 
be revealed by us more quickly and more fully m order to remove success- 
fully by ]oint effort all the obstacles impeding our forward movement.” 

The newspapers, whether Pjavda, Izyeslia or Trud on the one hand, 
or the local and specialist organs on the other, take a similar line 111 their 
editorials. But their principal contribution to “ solf-cnticism ” is the 
publication of a perpetual stream of news items, partly from their exten- 
sive corps of “ village coirespondents ”, describing particular instances 
of inefficiency or wrong-doing by managers, officials or manual workers 

develop bclf-criticisia ‘ fiom top to liottom and fiom the bottom to the top’, vitliont 
respect of person Condemning tlio Tiotskyist critieism, iihieh came from the other side 
of the hariiondes, and was intended to discredit and veakon the Soviet Government, the 
Party proel"'med llio task of self -criticism to bo the merciless exposiiie of the veaknesses 
in our ivoik in order to improve our construction and slrengUien the Soviet Goiernnieiit. 
It is weU known that the call of the Party aroused the moat lively response amongst the 
masses of the working class and the peasantry ” (Lenin and Stalin on Socialist Com petition, 
Moscow, 1933, pp. 39-40). 

y2 
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anywhere in the USSR . Sometimes there will be a statement (as in Pravda 
in August 1933) from “ a group of Leningrad workmen ”, appealing to 
their fellows to get rid of wastage of time now that they enjoy a seven 
hours' day. “ The decisive and important task of the Second Five-Year 
Plan ", the statement continues, “ is to increase labour productivity. But 
we must admit that in this endeavour wc have left much undone. We 
are not utilising our time to a sufficient extent : wc often waste working 
hours because of organisational inefficiencies in production, and also 
because wc fail to hold ourselves to a code of strict labour discipline.” ^ 

These news items are naturally of different degrees of accuracy or 
authority Sometimes tliey jire little more than complaints of aggrieved 
citizens about official incivility or neglect ; o r about t he short supply- or 
i nferior a ualitv of commodities Sometimes they are reports of cases m 
the local courts of justice, or of proceedings of the local soviets. They 
afford just the kind of publicity to official shortcomings that is useful as a 
check on wrong-doiiig and as an incentive to improvcincnt. But, as they 
leave out of view all the instances in which the officials arc working to the 
public satisfaction, and also the successful achievements of the various 
institutions and enterprises, they do not present an accurate picture of 
the administration. They are accordingly misused when they are 
uncritically made the basis of books attacking the Bolshevik Government. 
So abundant is this material that whole volumes have been published in 
foreign capitals by adversaries of Bolshevism, entirely made up of extracts 
from the official newspapers ”, proving, as it is claimed, the complete 
and hopeless failure of every branch of soviet administration.^ The ‘‘ wall 
newspapers ”, which we have described as an institution of every soviet 
establishment, give local and particular expression to tins “ self-criticism ” 
in their caricatures, dempiciations and jocular references about managers, 
foremen and workmen.'" There is similar unbridled expression in the trade 
union meetings and production conferences. 

The soviet faith in the val ue of self-criticism ” is shown by_the 
publicity often given to the severe animadversions of foreign experts whose 
professional criticism has been specially invited. W’^hat other government 
would give to the newspapers such a scathing revelation of technical 

1 Noacoiv Daily News, August 23. 1933. 

One of the workers at the Baltic Plant in Leningrad, writing for the same issue of 
Pravda, pleads for a “ solid working day ” There was a time ”, he says, “ when I 
myself as uoll as all my fellow-workers, strove to kill as much tune as possible in a nine 
or ten hour day Now, of course, the case is quite different. To kill time on the job at 
present i-> equivalent to theft — theft from your own self, from your comrades, and from 
the entire \iorking class ” {ibid.) 

* See, for instance, In the Land of Communist Dictatorship, by A V. Baikalov (1929) ; 
and La Ihosie nue, by Panait Istrati (1929), translated as Russia Unieilcd i'1932) ; as to 
whose jK'ifidj see Russia's Don Age, by W. H Chamberlin, 193.'5, pp. 333-334. The recipe 
13 easy The author has only to take a year’s file of several soviet newspapers , elassify 
the extracts under a dozen or a score of headmgs ; and describe the array of several 
hundred bieakdowns and offences as a picture of the whole 170 millions of the USSK 
What a revelation could be made of the “state of the nation ” of Great Britain or the 
United States by a similar analysis of, say, the popular Sunday newspapers 
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incompetence as is contained in the report of an American consulting 
engineer on the First Factory Building Trust, from which we copy the 
following extract ? “ In this trust each project is left to the discretion 

of the group designated to prepare it. Interchange of complete informa- 
tion with the field engineers is not arranged. The date for completion of 
the work program is vague. Knowledge of available equipment and 
material is lacking. Building plans are not obtained in time from the 
planning trusts. In some cases they are not obtained at all. Plans are 
not received and studies are begun, and in some cases completed, without 
accurate information. These studies, the work of weeks of time of several 
engineers, are then rendered useless. Conditions prevailing at the site 
are not discovered until elaborate plans for the work are made m ignorance 
of them. Technical councils held to pass upon these studies do not deserve 
their name. As many as 20 men are present, none familiar with the 
project or its detail problems. Economic studies are rarely presented 
and never investigated or checked. Strength calculations occasionally 
needed were never demonstrated. 

" Actual examples of such disastrously inefficient work are illuminating. 
At Lubertsya large lumber storage plant was planned. The construction 
of the storage platforms was dependent on the length of the timber to be 
stored. Information on the length of this lumber was never obtained. 
The storage platforms were designed, wasting thousands of roubles and 
badly needed material. Several attempts by the consultant to find the 
lumber lengths were unavailing because of the lack of cooperation from 
other elements in the trust. 

“ A large gram distillery and an electric power station are under con- 
struction at Efremov. Thousands of cubic metres of excavation have to 
be dug, transported, and redistributed. A complete plan for elaborate 
mechanical excavation and loaders was prepared, requiring weeks of time 
of several engineers. In the end it was discovered that horses a nd scrapers 
were available at the site. Only after I had discussed the project with 
the client’s representative was it found that the excavation for the 
machinery foundation could be made at the same time as that for the 
building itself, saving considerably in time, cost of labour, and use of 
equipment 

“ Complicated bricks and reinforced concrete design of the electric 
power station required plans of falsework and scaffolding. By request I 
developed these plans, and alternate designs were prepared b)’^ the trust’s 
design department. One of my most important drawings of the scaffolding 
was turned over to the head of the department. There it was lost, and 
could not be found for the technical council. Nevertheless, I explained 
the methods proposed and they were favourably received by the majority 
and the client’s representative. The latter then informed the council that 
the job had complete scaffolds built and ready for use ! 

“ A critical factor in the construction schedule of the power station 
was the relative time of installation of the boilers. If they were to be 
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placed during erection of the building, special precautions would be 
required for several critical elements of the work. If they were to be 
placed after tlie structure itself was built, the clear apace would simplify 
tJie work The department planned all llie u’oik on Ibe basis of the 
former arrangement, with elabor.ite and uneconomical methods for 
excavation, concrete transportation and truss erection. I learned from 
the client’s representative that the boilers would be placed later when the 
building was finiabed The expensively prepared work jirogram then 
bad to be discarded as quite useless. 

■■ The grain bins of the distillery building presented a problem in form 
design for reinforced concrete. More than a iiiontb’s ■‘ime was spent by 
the department in preparing these plans. 1 was also asked to prepare 
form designs for this pui'iiose and concreting methods as well. Using 
original suspended forms, niy designs showed a saving of 7000 roubles. 
These plans were approved by the majority of the technical council 
present. The Chief Engineer bad been absent practically the entire 
session and bad not seen my design nor beard it explained He rendered 
a hasty opinion that the design required skilled labour, which made it 
undesirable. The superficiality of this judgment was visible by one 
glance at the two methods, the department’s being very much more com- 
plicated and difficult than mine. But it was then discovered that no 
steel and cement were available for the bins at all and that they would 
havg. to be built of wood. Thus the entire montli’s work was wasted.” ^ 
*■ In this reliance on “ self-criticism ”, the governing order (the Com- 
munist Party) does not spare its own members. Those are, indeed, all 
si^jected periodically to a pecuhar and very effective form of “ self- 
criteism ”, which forms the basis of the periodical examination or 
“ chistka ” that we have already described.® It i » a fundamental £pn- 
dition of the Communist Party, which takes upon itself the function of 
public leadership, that its members should bo held to a higher, standard 
of personal conduct than is expected from the ordinary citizen. It is very 
largely by the instrument of self-criticism at the periodical purging of the 
Order, that this high standard is mamtamed. Every member (apart from 
the Politbureau of fewer than a dozen), from the highest to the lowest, 
has to stand up in open meeting, before the appointed commission of three 
or five well-tried members of long standing, together with a crowd of 
members and non-members alike, and make a full confession of his own 
failures and short-comings as a worker for Communism. He is required 
to recite the principal circumstances of his life, to describe the work that 
he. has done for the cause, and what he is now doing ; and^to state frankly 
and faithfully where he feels that he has fallen short.'”" Then he has to 
answer tlie questions, often of a critical and even incriminating cliaracter 
concerning his public and private conduet, whether put by the commission, 
or by his fellow-members or colleagues, or by anyone in the meeting, 

1 Moscow Daily News, Novoraber 16, 1932. 

Chapter V. in Part I., “The Vocation of Leadership”, pp. 290-300. 
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which is open to the public, and may be reported in the press. The com- 
missioners then,. have to decide subject, to appeal to a higher tribunal, 
whether the person under examination is worthy to be continued as a 
member, or whether he should be reprimanded and suspended for a term, 
or reduced to the lower grade of c.iiididate or sympathiser, or allogether 
expelled from the Party.^ 


Universal Measurement 

At this point there must be emphasised an indispensable requisite, of 
far-reaching social importance, for the smooth working and the continued 
success of the vaiious incentives to production that Soviet Comnnimsm 
substitutes for the making of pecuniary profit by the individual entre- 
preneur. To the experienced adnunistrator it needs no demonstration 
that upon tlie jiractice of coercion and terrorism, as the principal factor, 
no eflicient production can bo established. Nor can it be maintained on 
wages alone. Apart from the tiny minority of moral geniuses, men and 
women require, for long-oontinucd efforts and sacrifices, something more 
than mere subsistence. Except in moments of exaltation, they need 
assurance that their work is worth while. One of the W'ays in which this 
assurance can be given to them is the recognition, by their fellow-woikcrs 
and neighbours, of their disinterested service This is the social justifica- 
tion of the award of honours, to which we have already alluded. Public 
honours, however, can only usefully be bestowed upon the best and most 
devoted workers. For the mass of men and women something can be 
done by systematic record of what they are individually producing All 
this involves, as one of the corner-stones of socialist construction, an all- 
embracing system of measurement. 

It ivill be seen that many of the incentives hat we have described in 
this chapter themselves require systematic ineasurement and publicity. 
To take first the most elementary example, all systems of ieniuncration 
by piece-work rates require the continuous accurate measurement, jircfer- 
ablv by disinterested persons, of the amount of each worker's output. 
The success of socialist emulation similarly depends on accurate and 
impartial measurement of the achievements of the several conqietitors. 
The beneficial influence on the ma.ss of wmrkers of the performances of 
shock brigades and cost-accounting brigades — perhaps even the continued 
self-satisfaction of their own members— is absolutely dependent on the 

* The student will recall the analogous proceedings of some of the religious oideis 
from the seventeonth to the nineteenth century. But their self-cnticisni and piihlio 
examinations iclatcc^only to their observance of the rites and pciformanco of the duties 
requited by the Deity and the Church 

In the peculiai eonimunistic community of Oneida (New York State) in the nmeteeiith 
centurj’, outspoken criticism of life and conduct, by all the members in meeting assembled, 
of each of them in turn, was a icgular instrument of diseipluic and tiaming. But no non- 
iiiembers were allowed to criticise, or to be present ; and the member undci criticism, 
far from bemg expected to confess, was not permitted to speak {History of American 
Socialisms, by J. H. Noyes : Philadelphia, 1870). 
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exact and detailed recording of their results, and on the publicity accorded 
to them. Any successful application of the principle of “ Payment 
according to Social Value ” must necessarily be based on statistical 
demonstrations of the need for additional workers of particular kinds in 
order to achieve some social end. The effect of any grading of wages 
must equally be checked by statistics, in order to justify any change, or 
to warrant the coutmuanco of the gi’ading, or its adoption elsewhere. 
Even the allocation, by the Soviet Government, of labour force and raw 
materials to the construction of new capital works, rather than to the 
production in greater quantity of commodities for immediate consumption, 
demands considerable statistical measurement, and accurate comparison 
between the estimated costa of rival enterprises, if a reasonable decision 
between competing uses for the available capital resources is to be arrived 
at. The capitalist profit-maker, especially the entrepreneur on a small 
scale, may choose to dispense with measurement and to ignore statistics, 
content only with the net result in his profit and loss account. The small 
retail shopkeeper may oven keep no accounts at all ; although that way 
bankruptcy lies, even if he is content when there is money left in the tiU 
after he has paid for his stock and all his current expenses, and fed his 
family out of it. 

It IS interesting to trace, in the USSR, the gradual realisation of the 
importance of precise and accurate statistics of the working of every part 
of the social structure. The statistical apparatus of the USSR has, in 
fact, during the past decade, become far and away the most extensive and 
the most comprehensive in the world. So vast are its operations, in the 
immense area with which it is concerned, that, whilst much has to be left 
unpnnted, the mere volume of the statistics periodically published appears 
to exceed that of the British Empire or the United States. And it is 
constantly increasing in agnitude and minuteness. In a recent speech 
by Molotov, the president of the USSR Sovnarkom, he emphasised the 
importance of developing, what few governments have yet seriously under- 
taken. namely, universal ‘‘ cost accounting ” m every corporate under- 
taking, ^ “ The work of our economic organisations ”, he reminded the 
All-Uiiioii Congress of the Communist Party, ‘‘ develops in accordance 
with the national economic plan. On this basis, agreements are concluded 
between them at prices fixed by the state. At the same time, the Party 
demands the inculcation of cost accounting in economic practice — cost 

' It may not be necessary or desirable, where the capital outlay is fount! from the 
nation’s income, rather than from loans bearing interest, to debit the working account of 
each capital enterprise with the interest on its cost. But the omission so to debit each 
capital undertaking with the interest on its cost, deprives the go”crnment of a useful 
index of It" economic net advant.sgc relative to that of other capital undertakings For 
this rea-on the British Coopcratiic Movement, especially in the vast enterprises of the 
English and Scottish Wholesale Societies, has rigidly adhered to the practice of actually 
charging each separate business undertaking with the full interest on its capital cost, 
even if this has been entirely found out of income, in order that the directors and members 
may liavo always before them this useful guide as to the relative profitableness of the 
several undertakmgs. The Soviet Government, whilst not troubling about the original 
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accoimting, the enforcement of which should bring about greater initiative 
and a certain independence of the economic organisations, defining at the 
same time their exact responsibility for the fulfilment of the state tasks 
111 accordance with agreements. Not every economic organisation succeeds 
at once in correctly carrying out these tasks as a whole. It often hapiicns 
that cost accounting is reduced to mere formality with references to 
existing plans and contracts, while in practice the economic organisations 
sink to the level of merely employing methods of office work. On the 
other hand, sometimes cost accounting is interpreted too ‘ freely ’. . . . 
Indeed, is it not a fact that we have cases in which those who direct trusts, 
cooperative organisations, factories, or soviet farms, sell their produce 
more profitably, upsetting the fixed prices, and fail to meet their obliga- 
tions to the state, taking in reality the unclean path of speculation ’ And 
yet, the plan and the agreements and cost accounting, all of these are 
elements of Bolshevik economic policy, the realisation of which demands, 
of course, a Bolshevik attitude.” ^ 

The Improvement in Accounting 

The trend towards more complete and more specific statistical account- 
ing in the USSR — in supplement of all that has already been achieved — 
was described five years ago by a German critic. Herr Beiling in 1930 
pointed out that “ The whole organisation is making strenuous efforts, 
within the limits of the centralised, monopolistic, industrial and trading 
constitution, to provide opportunities for checking and comparing the 
returns of all the business establishments, and by means of the data thus 
supplied to assess the returns from any particular concern ; exactly as in 
the case of private enterprise, which is here faithfully copied. The trusts, 
and individual concerns inside the larger trusts, prepare and publish 
balance-sheets just Idee joint-stock companies The capital for which 
they are responsible has, since the currency reform, been approximately 
ascertained for the first time, despite the expropriation without compensa- 
tion of the previous owners, and the amounts transferred to the individual 
concerns by the state or arising from their own reserve funds are likewise 
added to this responsible capital. To ensure clarity in the balance-sheet, 
and to facilitate the comparison of results, no use is made of the oppor- 
tunity which presents itself of treatmg as v’litten-off the new capital 

capital costs of undertakings dating from pre-war days, which may fairly he held to have 
been long smee irntten-oS as depreciation, now holds each economic enterprise responsible 
for all new or additional capital inrcsicd in its undertakings, and for actual repayment 
of loans, and payment of bank interest, with a system of accounting of great strictness 
and complexity (S>»e the detailed article on “ Industry and Accounting in the USSR ”, 
by V A Diakonov, in Ilannrd Business Review, for January 1033 ) 

A calculus of this kind is, of course, mopplicoblo where the object and purpose of the 
enterprise is to pioduce something pecuniarily “ invaluable ”, and even iiiiin>Msurable 
quantitatively ; such as the health and pleasure for which a park is provided , or the 
education given by a school or college ; or the national security afiorded by an adequately 
mechanised defensive force. 

* From the First to the Second Five-Tear Plan (Moscow, 1933), p. 120. 
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created hy taxes or by prices. An ordinary profit and loss account, as 
witli private uiidertakinjrs. is also prescribed No provision is made for 
bad delits. for writing down doubtful assets, or for interest upon the 
Cl ('dll'- TO vliieh tlie business has resorted, and whicli are, in fact, often 
granted fiee of inti'rcst. The profit realised, howcvc'r, is disti-ibuted 
according to a uniform scale ; 10 per cent is straiglitawav allocated to 
incoiiK' tax and 3 per cent to the support of technical education Of the 
balance, 10 per cent is assigned to a fund for improving the situation of 
the works, especiallv in resjiect of housing. 10 per cent is jilaccd to reserve, 
and a sinular amount to a further special fund . whilst per cent serves 
for the cxjjansion of industrv. that is. for the expansion m various ways 
of tlie special branch of industrv to which the concern in question belongs 
The remaining lO to 4.j per cent, after contributions to funds for scholar- 
ships. profit-sharing, bomi.ses. etc , goes as the real dividend to the revenue 
amlioiity, which for its pan .spends it within the limits of the budget 
upon the maintenance of industrv generally. Thus, in the distribution of 
profits there is revealed a characteri.stic division between tlic interests of 
th(' individual coneern. the individual branch of bu-siuess, and the economic 
system is a whole.” ^ 

But it IS not only for the purpose of avoiding eventual banlcruptcy, 
or even for that of getting the best out of the working population, that a 
socialist community must, perforce, have the most scientific system of 
accounting, and notably one more searching, more candid and more piildic 
than that with which the capitalist system contents itself. There is. in 
our opinion, anotlier and an even more important reason why a socialist 
communitv may be expected to ba.se all its operations of wealth produc- 
tion and distribution upon the coracr-stone of the principle of what we 
have called " measurement and publicity ’’ The adoption of this prin- 
ciple m all industry affords, as we see the matter, the only safe means of 
di.spensmg v itli the personal exercise of authoiity by one man over another 
— bv the manager over all the factory personnel, by the foreman over his 
gang by the inspector over the enterprises that he inspects It is this 
personal exercise of authority that is evervTV'here resented by those sub- 
jected to it \Mien the criticism or blame is sugge.sted or imjilied by 
statistics impartially arrived at upon objective measurement, jiresented 
by trauit'd experts unconnected with the ^persons actually melding power over 
ot/wiD. there may be annoyance, but there is no room for resentment. We 
mav take as an example the independent audit of cash accounts and 
balances w Inch has, within the past hundred years, become almost univer- 
sal in Cireat Britam. The independent auditor exercises no authority. 
He couc's m , scrutmises the accounts ; makes his report, and then 
dejjait" He blames no one ; he reprimands no one , he dismisses no 
one , he merely states the facts. We foresee a time when the technical 
iuspectoi will be an equally independent expert. We can imagine a 

'7/. I'lperiment 0 / BoUhevitm, by Arthur Felling (English edition, 1930), pp. 107- 
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slanding commission of independent statisticians and technicians called 
in to report successively on the working and resulls of each large enter- 
prise in turn, merely for tlie information of tlie government and the ])iil)lic. 
AVlien the report is made, the directors and managers of tlie enteriirisc, 
together with the factory committees and tlie meetings of trade union 
members, the maiiageuiems of other enterprises of the same kind, and 
even the other government departraeuls. would bi' invited, befme 
publicity was given (0 the icpnit, to make their own observations upon it, 
including the considerations winch ta'e luvestia.itmg commi.sMon iiiav be 
thought to have overlooked, and not at all cxchidimi tlie fiiither e\])l, illa- 
tions that might show that substantial errois li.id been made The 
reforms that the indcpeiideut expert report h.id shown to be neeessarv 
could then be determined on by the appropriate Miiicrior anthoritv. uith 
the general support of public opinion, and (becausi' they w ould be di\ oreed 
from anv exercise of personal authority) with the least po.ssible reseiitnieiit 
or obstruction on the part of those, who might think themselves augriev ed 
by the decision ^ To this advantage we recur in our (.’liapter XII , “ The 
Good Life 

Com iiiu nisi Shortcomings and Achicremenis 

What are wo to think of this extensive array of incentives, old and 
new, which Soviet Communism substitutes for thi> motn e of profit -making 
on which the capitalist world relies for the diri'ction of mdiistry > 

The Wasteful Costs of Ineipcnenee 

Oire shrewd friend, to whom the draft of tins chapter was sulnnitted, 
was led to ask why, with so potent a set of incentives to eflieicm v. the 
industrial enterprises in the URSB, in conpiarison witli those oJ western 
Europe and the United States, still pre.scuted so general a jnctiire of 
inefficicncv ^ The same (piestion had already occurred to tlie pieseiit 
writers. The first answer is found in the unpreccdeiiteil low level of 
industrial aptitude in the mass of the population of tlie PSSH, out of 
which the new industrial commmiity had to be constiucted — their 
illiteracy, their lack of aciiuaintancc with niuchinery of anv kind, their 
habitual uiipunctiiality and irregularity, the dirt and sipialor in which 
they lived, with the consequent fre,queucy of disca.se and disalilenuMil , 
their addiction to drunkenness and sloth, and many other cliaraeleiistics 
incompatible with any high degree of organisation and of any confimious 
indiLstrial efficiency.^ In fact, a diplomatist of long e.vjierienci' among 
the peoples of eaSitcrn Europe confidently declared, on the maiigiiial.ion 
of the First Five-Year Plan, that it was ab.solutcly imjiossible to make, 
* Wo may refer lo -1 Cnnslilution fur the ftorinbU CutntnrnunuUh nf Orrnt Ihiluni, by 
S and B. Webb. 1920, pp. 180-187, 195-199, 239, 269, J72, 280, 309. 328, 3.7() 

- To cite only one authority for this adverse judgment, out of the many that might 
be given, see Russian Chararteristics, by B B Lanin (Dr. B. J. Billon), 1890, \rln'-h wo 
( Ml m Chapter X in Part II., “ Tlie Bemaking of Man ”. 
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out of the peasants of the Russian steppe, any large-scale organisation of 
industry at all, and that to get out of such a mass anything like efficiency, 
even in a whole generation, was simply out of the question It stands, 
we think, aetnnlly to the credit of the soviet system that, with something 
like twenty million raw peasants drawn into mass production on the 
largest scale, there has been attained, m a single decade, even a moderate 
degree of average efficiency ; and that there should have already emerged 
a very satisfactory proportion of highly skilled mechanics and machine 
operators. 

To the present writers it seems that the industrial shortcomings of the 
Soviet Union are to be seen, less in the work of the individual operative 
than 111 the maimer in which In's labour is coordinated and directed in 
mass production. It happened, quite accidentally, that the first great 
industrial enterprise in the USSR that was visited bv the present writers 
was the ilolotov automobile factory at what was then Nizlini-Novgorod, 
which has since been named after the favourite soviet author Gorki. 
After a widely advertised opening of the factory on May 1 , 1932 , the whole 
enterprise obstinately stuck ! The huge buildings, copied from Ford’s 
works at Detroit, were filled with expensive machinery. Tens of thousands 
of workmen had been collected and placed upon the pay-roll But the 
“ conveyor ” — the long bolt on which the automobiles were to be assembled 
and from which they were to drop off, completed, at the rate of one every 
five or ten minutes — refused to move. This was due to no inefficiency 
among the thousands of workers. The bed on which it rested had, in 
various places, sagged owing to unsecure foundations. The pretentious 
buildings of concrete and glass were open to the blasts of wind blowing 
loose sand into the machinery. And even if the conveyor could be made 
to move, there was nothing like a complete stock of the varied series of 
components which had to be successively affixed one by one, as the great 
belt passed along Yet without the presence, all day long, of every one 
of these components no single automobile could be completed. After a 
whole morning’s inspection of the mess and muddle, and a tireless cross- 
examination of the officials, from the director and the local Party secretary, 
down to the humblest English or American mechanic who could be found, 
it was impossible to avoid the impression that the case was hopeless. No 
wonder the Riga correspondent of The Times reported that the works 
would never be reopened, and that the whole enterprise, in which many 
millions of dollars had been sunk, would have to be abandoned ! 

A fortnight later the present writers were at Stalingrad, going over 
the great factory of tractors, which had been opened two years before. 
It was m.structive to learn that it had had much the same experience as 
the Molotov factory at Gorki. After the official openmg, the machinery 
stuck ! Everything seemed to be wrong. But the enterprise ivas not 
abandoned. Months ensued before even one tractor could be satisfactorily 
completed A full year elapsed before such tractors as were delivered 
could be regarded as anywhere near the standard of quality of the imported 
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article. Yet within two jears of patient readjustment at Stalingrad, 144 
efficient tractors were dropping off the conveyor every twenty-four hours. 
It was therefore not surprising to learn subsequently that the Gorki factory 
was working equally well, and that by the end of 1934 it had actually 
delivered 85,000 motor cars and motor lorries. 

Less than two years later than at Gorki, a corresponding great factory 
for producing similar vehicles was opened at Kharkov. By this time 
the lesson had been learnt. The equipment and organisation of the 
Kharkov factory was made completely ready before the start was made. 
With no better workmen than those at Stalingrad and Gorki the conveyor 
worked from the beginning, and some tractors were finished on the opening 
day. Presently the output rose to a steady average of several hundreds 
per day, the number varying according to the degree of complication of 
the machines called for 

A similar lesson was enforced in the vast constructions now working 
at the new city of Magnitogorsk. More than one serious explosion, or 
other fatal accident, occurred during the first year of operation, due to the 
failure to prevent the mishandling of dangerous machines by inexperienced 
young workmen. These fatalities, essentially the result of bad organisa- 
tion of labour known to be wholly untrained, involved heavy repair and 
replacement costs. But the experience was not wasted ; and Magnito- 
gorsk is already (1935) regularly turning out, without accident o’' other 
check, a satisfactory output. 

The Bolshevik authorities are fully aware that the inefficiency with 
which nearly all their industrial enterprises start, and the length of time 
taken to remedy patent deficiencies, is economically wasteful, and excess- 
ively costly. Stalin himself has publicly described both the soviet 
authorities’ blunders and their difficulties. “ We were ”, he said, ‘‘ faced 
with the dilemma : either to begin by teaching people m technical schools ; 
and to postpone for ten years the production and mass e.xploitation of 
machines, while technically literate cadres would be trained in schools ; 
or to proceed immediately with the creation of machines and to develop 
their mass exploitation in the national economy, so as to teach people 
technique ; [and] prepare cadres in the very process of production and 
exploitation of machines. We chose the second course. We openly and 
deliberately agreed to the inevitable costs and extra expenditures involved 
in the shortage of technically prepared people capable of handling machines. 
True, no small number of machines was smashed during this time. But to 
make up for this we have gained what is most precious — ^time — and have 
created what is most valuable in economy — cadres. In three to four years 
we created cadres of technically literate people, both in the field of produc- 
tion of various machines (tractors, automobiles, tanks, airplanes, and so 
on), and in the field of their mass exploitation. Wiat was accomplished 
in Europe m the course of decades, we succeeded in accomplishing, roughly 
and in the main, in the course of three to four years. The costs and extra 
expenses, the breakage of machines and other losses, have been more than 
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compensated. . . . Men must be grown as carefully and attentively as a 
gardener grows a favomito fruit tree. To educate, to help grow, to offer 
a prospect, to promote in time, to transfer in tune to another position if 
tlie man dots not manage his work, without waiting for him to fail com- 
pletely ; Ccirefully to grow and tram people , correctly to dislribute and 
organise them in production , to organise wages so that they would 
strengthen the decisive Imks of production and prompt people on to higher 
.gkill — this IS what we need in order to create a large army of mdustrial- 
technical cadres.” ^ 


The Inefficiency caused by Omlapping of Control 

Tlierc IS, however, a more serious shortcoming m soviet industrial 
organisation, even when an enterprise gets fairly started, and when those 
conceriif'd have acquired some technical experience. The very multi- 
formity tliat IS otherwise so useful in the Soviet Union, often results in a 
wasteful disimity in direction, with noi.se and confusion in the workshops, 
much chattering and arguing, and sometimes repeating or undoing what 
has already been done. We insert a vivacious and lifelike description of 
a conversation in a railway tram, in which these shortcomings of soviet 
industrial administration are commented on. This is taken from what is 
avowedlv a work of fiction, not in itself evidence. But tlic present writers 
have f'i'veial times heard imuh the same criticism from Cferinan engineers 
retunung from the USSR 

“ You have begun to do a great many things and to talk a great deal 
about the thing.s you do,” said the foreign sjieciahst ‘‘ But weVc been 
doing the same things very well for a very long tunc now, and we say 
nothing about them; we can’t spare the time. . . . You collect people 
in different places so that they can do things, and then what happens ? 
Then everybody begins to hinder those poor people, to get in their way, 
and annoy them — and this happens in every .single case . The place 
where work i.s going on is the front, say The people who are working are 
soldiers, for the time being, soldiers. The superintendent of the works is 
the commander, for the time being The first question is — now that you 
have collected people together — how to give them good forage, good food, 
otherwise they will not be able to do the maximum of work And what 
did I see t Inspection of cooperatives was going on everywhere, because 
all the cooperatives were short m them accounts. Obviously it would be 
better to do things well at first, and well afterwards, instead of doing them 
badlv at first and then having to have a general investigation afterwards. 
The second question is, whom are the people to obey ? , Where there are 
mane mn-.ter.s there is no master. One poor worker does the work, and 
over him iliore are eight or nine or even ten commanders ; the engineer, 
the diuTtor, the workers’ committee, the secretary of the Party local, the 
workei c ontrol, the workers’ inspection, the factory inspector, the district 
1 Moscow Daily News, Becomber 29, 1934. 
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executive committee, the workers’ press, visitors — and then the worker 
himself wants to be a commander and reports people to the Ogpu, and 
shouts and tries to make himself bigger than he is. One frightens another ; 
he frightens the next man ; work goes first this way and then that way ; 
everything goes wrong, and much more time and strength and moiu'y is 
spent tlian is necessary. I’ve seen this ; I’ve heard it 111} .self There is 
one very good rule that .says : If you want to command, you must first 
learn to obey. But here everyone wants to command and no one wants 
to obey.” ^ 

The reply made to this scathing criticism in the course of the same 
conversation in the train is, we think, illuminatuig. You have said 
that we were uneconomical, and we were very wasteful in our attitude 
towards people and in the employment of their strength. . . . Some very 
eloquent facts have been produced showing how anyone who isn’t too lazy 
can visit a works and hinder people from working He called the visitors 
— very aptly — tourists. But this is really a very new principle — the 
principle of general education. We lose, it is true, in one way, but we 
gam m another. These millions of molecules that have been raised and 
heated by us cannot study in schools. No Commissariat of Education 
could possibly cope with them. The Commissariat of Education has a 
huge budget, but oven this is painfully small in comparison with our 
requirements. Now there is an extra expense — the education and 
enlightenment of the masses. We teach these masses by this system of 
free tourist excursions, and we ourselves are always learning from them, 
from their presence, their criticism, their demands. You say we are 
doing things that Europe does better, cheaper, cleaner and quicker than 
us Yes, Europe is making things — ^but ice are hij no means merely making 
things ! That’s the whole point, and that’s what you don’t see ; therein 
lies the new principle, therein lies the explanation ! ” 

“ Not doing things ? Then what is it you're doing ? ” 

“ We’re doing planned things, my dear sir ' See the dilference It's 
a tremendous difference. In every factory, every new construction that 
you visit, you can sec things being done or worked out — plus a new 
society, plus the trade union, plus the training of adolcsccnt.=!, plus club 
work, plus production meetings, plus control, plus calculations, plus ])lan ! 
The thing plus plan comes from above, the thing plus control — that’s 
from below. It seems to you that there are scores of masters here. You’re 
mistaken ; there are scores of factors, not masters. And the expansion 
of every single factor at the cost of another is part of a struggle for 
measures, for a sj"|tem, a struggle for a new society. If when we examine 
a given segment, -wo discover an extra shoot which has entercrl .n circle 
where it doesn't belong, this shoot is the extra expense for education. 
Tlianks to this we are building up a new mechanism, making a new source 
of power available, setting up new landmarks. That is the new principle 
' “ Heard in the Train ”, from the novel Hydroeeniral, by M. Shaginyan (Aloieow, 
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that YOU sought and did not find — an economic system minus private 
owners > It isn’t that we have scores of masters, but scores of factors 
and people who represent them. An attractive world, and you visited it 
and did not notice this ! ” 


Where are the Captains of Industry ? 

The incentives “ in place of profit ” described in the foregoing pages, 
whether old ones remodelled, or new ones made practicable by planned 
production for cominumtv consumption, cannot, in themselves, produce 
a bodv of ■■ captains of industry ” able to supply the beet possible organisa- 
tion of the masses of operatives which is required in production on a 
large scale Unlike the motive of making profit, the soviet incentives 
act upon tlic entire mass of those engaged in the work. No participant 
altogether escapes their influence. Accordingly, these incentives, whilst 
they may momentarily exalt this or that hero of industry, create no 
sppar<ate class in the community Moreover, though these stimuli usually 
bring some tangible additions to personal income, and increased creature 
comforts, they do not lead to the accumulation of private fortunes. They 
create, in industry, nothing like a virtual governing body of self-made 
millionaires, passing into an hereditary upper stratum of wealthy families. 

It may be said that, ju,st for this reason, the whole array of soviet 
incentives, whilst it may stimulate universal industry and vastly increase 
the productivity of labour, fails to evoke the industrial leadership winch, 
in other countries, is assumed to be the function of the capitalist entre- 
preneur or director, the improving landowner or stockbreeder, or the 
company promoter or financial magnate. This comment is largely 
justified. For leadership in industry, as in all public afEairs, Soviet 
Communism relies, as a substitute for a capitalist class, not on the 
incentives that we have analysed, but on the peculiar Order that we 
have described in our chapter on “ The Vocation of Leadership ’V namely 
the Commimist Party, together with its probationers called candidates, 
and its junior branch of Comsoniols. These extensive organisations, 
under their self-denying ordmance of individual poverty and implicit 
obedience to their own corporations, have assumed the leadership of the 
community, to the well-being of which they undertake to devote their 
lives. It is they who, as a corporate body, formulate industrial, as all 
other policy, and decide both the General Plan and its execution in 
thousands of productive enterprises. It is one moiety of them who 
individually fill nearly all the directing and managerial positions, whether 
these arc reached by election from below, or by appointment from above. 
It IS th(‘ other moiety of them, as individual wage-earners continuing to 
work at the bench or at the forge, on the farm or in the mine, whose 
personal character and public judgments insensibly direct the mass of 
fellow workers among whom they hve. It is very largely they who man 
^ Chapter V. in Part I., “ The Vocation of Leadership ”, pp. 262-323. 
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ttc shock brigades that sot the pace ; they who are elected to trade 
union offices ; they who constitute the “ activists ” by whom the whole 
mass is set in motion. What arc the mcontives, “ m place of profit 
that spur the memberslnp of this self-selected vocational Order to tlie 
zealous performance of tlieir function of ieadersliip, m winch tlii'v hliow a 
devotion certamly not less than that of the capitalists of the western 
world ^ We can only repeat our survey of the diversity of motives by 
which they arc moved There is the pleasure, or the persistent glow of 
sati.sfaction, which ever}’' person of ability and character feels in the 
successful exercise of his vocation ; none the less wlien this vocation is 
obviously and directly exercised in the service of tlie commiiiiity than 
w’hen it is in pursuit of ins own wealth, or, as we may add. m the expression 
of his own persoiialit}’ in art, or m the promotion of his cliosen branch of 
science. Scarcely distinguishable from this is the sense of achievement, 
which some may call the sense of success or the sense of power, in directing 
or influeiieing the actions of others Further, the sustained emphasis on 
the application of science to every problem of societv winch, as w e shall 
describe in a subsequent chapter,* is implicit in Marxism, is a pcrpe( ually 
recurring stimulus to intellectual curiosity and invention. Nor can ive 
doubt — tiiough communists vehemently disclaim it — tiiat we iiavc here 
something analogous to the feeling of the devotees of tlie old religions, 
who are irresistibly impelled to the performance of duty by influences 
which non-believers find unintelligible or merely mystical. 

But there is a further factor m the maintenance of a iiigli level of 
character, ability and zeal of this vocational Order. As we Live described 
elsewhere, its entire membership is not only constantly watched from the 
centre, but also subjected, every three or four years, to a drastic purging, 
by which somethmg like 20 or 30 per cent of the members arc actually 
expelled from the Order, or relegated to the lower degree of candulatcs or 
sympathisers. Every member has thus to stand his trial , make confes- 
sion of his shortcomings, m private life as 'W'cll as in pulilic ollice ; and 
answer the accusations tliat will be publicly brouglit against him This 
is not merely a deterrent to weaklings or wrongdoers. It has a great 
effect in keeping the whole Order always up to the mark, by contmual 
elimination of those falling below its standard. 

This leadership in Soviet Commimisin differs essentially, in two all- 
important features, from that of the capitalist class in western nations. 
Its constant and deliberate purpose is not the enrichment of any indi- 
vidual, any family or any social class — ^not even the non-pi'cuiiiary 
advantage of individual, family or class — ^but exclusively the lasting benefit 
of the commimit}^ as a whole. And the policy, which from tune to time 
it adopts and puts in operation with a view to securing the advantage of 
the whole community, is always one in which the entire Order, unlike 
any capitalist class, works together in unison to achieve the common 
end. 

1 Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”, pp. 761-817. 
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IN PLACE OF PROFIT 


The Substitute for Profit-^mking 

It IS in the Ultimate combination of the array of mcciitivos wliicli 
Soviet Commimism has known how to employ, and tlio peeiiliar organisa- 
tion by winch leadcrsliip is provided — and not m tlic one witlioiit the 
other — tliat we find tlic working sulistitute both for the profit-making 
motive and for the class of capitalist directors of industry, neither of 
which IS allowed in the USSR What can be said of the results of this 
substitution i Leaving aside anv demonstration by statistics, which few 
people find convincing, we suggest that Soviet Communism has to its 
credit the undeniable economic and industrial recovery and advance of 
the USSR since 1921. From the lowest depths to wliicli the country was 
reduced, afti'r tin' Civil AVar and the Great Famine of 1921, the trans- 
formation 111 every branch of social life is immistakablc. This in itself 
affords no evidence that the recovery and advance have been actually 
caused bv the new motivation or by the new leadership It might con- 
ceivably have taken place m spite of them. Bnt it is conclusive proof 
that the new leadership and the new motivation have not been incom- 
patible with the recovery and the advance. The Bolshcvilc experiment 
has, m the course of the past decade, demonstrated beyond all demal 
that neither the incentive of profit-makmg nor the existence of a capitalist 
class as the loaders and directors of industry is indispensable to wealth 
production on a colossal scale, or to its continuous increase. Such a 
result is worth consideration in detail 

Continuous Initiative and Risk-taking 

There are two necessary conditions of advancing wealth-production 
which the western eoononnsts have continued to regard as belongmg 
exclusively to a regime of the pursuit of individual riches, under the 
direction of a relatively wealthy capitabst class. Under any otlier system, 
it was argued, and notably under any form of government ownership of 
industry, there could be no courageous initiative, and no venturesome 
incurring of risk m new developments. Without a wealthy class, in 
receipt of incomes substantially in excess of the capacity to consume, 
there could be, it was said, no such accumulation of capital as would 
permit of great new' enterprises yielding only distant, and therefore 
necessarily uncertain, returns. Both these economic assumptions have 
been, we suggest, conclusively disproved by the past fifteen years of USSR 
history. Far from showing any lack of initiative, m great matters or in 
small ; far from any refusal to incur risks in new developments, Soviet 
Commimism has proved to be, in all fields, almost wildly mitiatuig. It 
has shown itsidf adventurous even to a fault m incurring risks. It has 
gone to the limit in sacrificing the present to the future. It has been 
experimenting restlessly, if not recklessly, in new developments in all 
directions. No student of the USSR can fail to be impressed by what 
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seems to be even excess in the desire for change and in the spirit of 
adventure, in industry, in science, in various forms of art and in social 
insl itutions, as compared even with the United States 

AVith regard to tlie raio of ci cation of new capital by means of saving 
out of income, Soviet Commum&m has, in tlie past decade, left all the 
woikl beliind Most capitalist countries arc content to “ save ” — that is. 
divert to capital investment wliat might otherwise be immediately con- 
sumed m commodities and senuces — 2 or 3 per cent of the total national 
meome Great Britain, at its wealthiest time, jiiat before the Crreat AA''ar, 
was saving as much as 9 or 10 per cent of the total national income. 
But tlie Soviet Union, during most of the years since 1927, has “ saved ” 
from the national income, and invested in new enterprises, and in works 
and machinery of the nature of capital, at least 20 per cent, and soimdimes 
as much as 30 per cent, of the total national income In fact, under the 
leadcrshi]) of the Communist Party, the amount of “ saving ’’ (meaning 
allocation to capital investments instead of immediate consumption) has 
kept pace with the inteJlectual initiative. 

This IS not to assert that Soviet Communism, within little more than 
a decade, has yet succeeded in raising the standard of life of its 170 millions 
of people from the appallmglj’- low level of 1921 (to say nothing of the 
unplumbcd depths of tsarist poverty) to anything like the normal standard. 
when in empjoyineiil. of the British or the American, the Swiss or the 
Scandinavian people AVhat can be said with some confidence is that 
there is nothing in Soviet Communism to warrant the assumption that a 
communist nation must always remain below the level of any capitalist 
commiinitv in the world. Yet, at the present time, there is, 111 the USSR, 
undoubtedly a relatively low level of industrial efficiency compared with 
the best that the United States and Great Britain can show In part icular 
there is an unevenness of achievement, and not a few breakdowns in 
administration, which make it useful to analyse further the various 
participants in production. 


An Analysis of the Producers 

AVe may divide the economic and political organisation of any society 
into three sections or layers, according to the character of their re.spcctive 
functions. Tlie smallest in magnitude of these three sections, and some 
would say tlie most important, is that on which falls the task and the 
burden of intellectual leadership, whether in economic production, in 
national policy, or in cultural developments. The largest in magnitude, 
to which it has betn part of the cult of Marxism to attribute the greatest 
importance, is that of the mass of workers whose life is spent m manual 
labour. Intermediate between these two sections there is a third ; an 
extensive and heterogeneous class, somewhat analogous to the non- 
commissioned officers, and to the staffs at the base or depot of a modern 
army ; or to the mass of routine clerical workers in the national and 
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municipal offices. This intermediate category includes all sorts of sub- 
ordinate deputy managers and routine executants ; foremen and inspec- 
tors , secretaries,^ clerks and shop assistants ; and men and women in 
sole cliargc of minor posts or distant offices. They are alike in no other 
feature than that of not being manual-working producers, and yet not 
being burdened with rcspon.sibilitv for policy, or required to come to any 
decision as to what should be the end or purpose of the particular function 
entrusted to them. 

Now, it is part of the peculiaritj'- of Soviet Communism that these 
three sections or layers in the USSR do not to-day constitute distinct 
social classes, and least of all, hereditary classes. Whatever differences 
there may be in personal or family incomes — and such differences are far 
less than 111 any other country — those differences do not correspond with 
differences m heritage, rank, education, manners, or habits of life, or even 
with the particular functions which the individuals fulfil. It is neverthe- 
less possible, we venture to suggest, to compare, with substantial general 
accuracy, the degree of success with which, m the USSR, each of the three 
sections or layers as a whole, exercises the social function ascribed to it. 

The first-named section or layer, that ef intellectual leaders of the 
community m policy and direction, appenionstras, as a whole, to have 
shown consummate ability and a devoi unr tbymd all praise. In both 
respects it is certamly not inferior to that of the corresponding group of 
persons m anv other country, either in initiative and courage, in economic 
or social policy, in the utilisation of the knowledge of expert specialists or 
in the direction and supreme management of the nation’s production and 
social life ^ In all the.se respects, we venture to say. the soviet statesmen 
are markedly superior to the common rim of business men in England or 
America, intent on their narrow aim of making profit 

The largest section or layer, that of the mass of the workers, mostly 
recruited very recently from the peasantry, has reached, in a short tune. 


* Sometimes it is ^responsibility of the enormous number of sceretanes that is com- 
plained of Thus a novcli-t remarks of the present dav ‘‘ I must -ay, by the nay, that 
secretaries, arc the trjiiig evil of our soviet exi-,tenee Enornioii'i power i-, eentrod in their 
hand.-, sun e they aio the nearest intcrmcdiarie-, between tlie executive- and tlio population, 
and aie at the same time never held responsible for their actions. Thej are tlie ‘ responsible 
irresponsililcs ’ or those irieplaccable people who cause to gioaii both the government and 
the unfortunate public ” (Semi-Precwus Stones, by A I. Voinova, London, lt)34, p 358). 

® It Is, we think, of distinct advantage that none of these Icadcis in the USSR can 
be distracted from Ins work of leadership by great personal possessions in the form of 
luxurious mansions or steam yachts, or by conspicuous expenditure on amusements or 
travel. The verv concentration of their energies may encouiage gigantic piojcets. This 
ha- been -iigge-tcd in a clever novel : “ I knew that, in spite of the most seveie sobriety 
of our epoi h, and perhaps because of the complete absence of anything fanta-tic in our 
life, one could in our (oiintiy attain the confirmation of some faniifullv inagic.al plan far 
more ipii< kly and painle—lv than the confirmation of, saj, some small, ordinarv project, 
eonceiied lo coiei the most crying needs of our industry."’ Ves I thought, crossing 
street- and going out of one crooked alley into another, “ we are accustomed to thinking 
on a large scale, in the plane of eternal, not temporary problems, and the swing of our 
life nfiuiKS something gigantic. All else seems boring and tasteless' ” {Semi-Precioua 
Slojii ■!. b\ A. I. Voinova, London, 1934, p. 405). 
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considering the low level from which it started, a creditable degree of 
mechanical skill and factory discipline, though, for the most part, still 
falhng short of that of the most highly skilled workers of the most advanced 
capitalist countries. This shortcoming, is, however, more than compen- 
sated for by the intense enthusiasm for production which Soviet Com- 
munism has Imown how to inspire in them. In no other country does 
the mass of the manual workers throw so much energy into an actual 
increase of the output of industry. In no other country has trade 
unionism achieved so much in impro%'ing the processes of industry, 
diminishing waste of time or material, speeding up labour, and generally 
increasing the net productivity of each entorpri-^e. We know of no 
working class, m iftiy of the countries m which there has been no such 
elimination of the capitalist employer, that, taken as a whole, cooperates 
so cordially and so strenuously in wealth production as the industrial 
wage-earners of the USSE. 

It is with what we have called the intermediate section or layer that 
Soviet Communism has so far achieved the least success We venture the 
judgment that, taken as a whole, this section falls considerably below, in 
honesty and efficiency, both the leaders above and the mass of the wage- 
earners uuderneath. This is what is sometimes expressed by the criticism 
that, m the USSR the policy, the project or the plan is always superior 
to the execution of it The subordinate officials sucli as the iuspectors, 
the rate-fixers and the foremen ; the clerks and shop assistants ; the 
chairmen of local soviets and the directors and book-keepers of collective 
farms ; the station-masters, train conductors and otlier leading transport 
w’orkers ; the men and women m charge of small posts 01 distant offices 
— taken as a whole, and with many honourable exceptions — have not yet 
acquired the habits of punctuality, honesty, regularity, exactness and, 
above all, absolute fidelity to the trust necessarily placed m them, upon 
which the most succe.ssful administration depend.s. This is not a new 
complaint about the countries east of the Vistula We believe that those 
who knew the Russia of tw^enty years ago recognise an luqn'ovement in 
these respects, iluch may be hoped for when the children now at school 
have taken the places of their parents. But at present the human links 
between the policy-makers and the primary workers arc, as a vbole, 
inferior in loyalty and efficiency both to the leaders and to tbi' indii.strial 
wage-earners, and far behind those of Great Britain ; and it is to tliis 
deficiency that the patent defects of soviet admmistration are very largely 
to be attributed 

Wc trace the continued shortcomings of this intermediate class to tlu' 
failure of the soviet incentives to reach the particular occupations by 
which the whole class earns its living. To take certain cases as illus- 
trative, the work of the salesman in a government retail shop or a cooper, i- 
tive store, or that of the station-master of a provincial railway ihqiot, 
cannot easily be put on a piece-work basis. It cannot well come under 
the influence of “ socialist competition ”, or be made the subject eitlier of 
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public honour or of public shame. There is even a great difficulty in 
bringing such occupations within the sphere of stock-taking and audit. 
Their work cannot be accurately measured, and without exact measure- 
ment it cannot be made the subject of useful publicity Inspection is a 
clumsv lUhtruincnt, and one particularly difficult to use in so vast an area 
as the USSR. Moreover, 111 order to prevent collusion, who is to inspect 
the work of the inspectors ! It may be .said, too, that there has been an 
indisposition on the part of the members of the Cominunist Party, and 
of the Comsomols, to enlist in many of the occupations comprised m this 
intermediate section or layer. Tlie enthusiastic voiiiig communist will 
throw himself vigorously into the manual labour of making things. He 
or she will go down into the mine, or voluntarily sfjcnd arduous days 
completing the new Mo.«cow iiiKlergrouiid railway Male and female 
alike will, with equal cntliusiasm, undertake a special mission involving 
hardship or danger They will be happy and zealous m commanding even 
the smallest detachment on any sen’icc wliatsoevcr. But they dislike 
the function of trading, and the handling of goods, even when it is desig- 
nated the social service of the distribution of commodii i(>s. Far from 
seeking such a sheltered occupation as that of salesman in a cooperative 
store, or that of a clerk in the oflicc of a government trust, communist 
youth frequently refuses to recognise this as part of the necessary service 
of the community. This lowers the common level, in such occupations, 
of fidelity, zeal and efficiency. 

How have the leaders tried to overcome the inertia, the lack of zeal, 
and in some cases the dishone.sty or the active sabotage, of this intermediate 
layer m the organisation of Soviet Commimisin Lenin's idea was to 
cure these evils, which he summarised as bureaucracy by bringing 
the common sense of the mass of the pcojile to bear on every branch of 
administration. Under the system of workers’ and peasants’ inspec- 
tion "’ every office was periodically visited, sometimes without notice, by 
a sort of jury-, drawn from the common people, who insisted on havmg 
demonstrated to them the practical utility of every piece of ■' red tape 
Stalin, wlio was placed at the head of what became an exteiihive organisa- 
tion extending all over the USSR, fortified these indisciimmate juries of 
inspection by a staff of officials trained in administrative routine, who 
tactfully directed the juryman’s eyes to matters needing reform and put 
into useful shape the jury’s criticism and suggestions. \Vc have elsewhere 
described the extent to which this great organisation of “ workers’ and 
peasants’ inspection ” was thought to be effective and useful ^ After 
more than a decade it was, in 1933-1934, superseded by other devices 
Whilst it had served to increase the feelmg of participation and control 
among the ivorkers at large, it was held to have very largely failed in 
changing the character of what we have styled the intermediate category, 
iloreover, it became recognised that, however valuable might be this 
irresponsible popular inspection, together with the perpetual inventiveness 
^ For the Workers’ and PeMants’ Inspection see Appendix VI. pp. 365-368 of Part [ 
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and discussion about the factory or office organisation to which the mass 
of workers were stirred, the whole thing added considerably to the work 
of tlie managers and directors, involved them m constant loss of valuable 
tune, and definitely lowered the efficiency of the enterprise Rykov 
brought this aspect of “industrial democracy ” forcibly before the Fifteenth 
Party Congress. He quoted the protest of a manager interfered with in 
his duties by nine separate control commissions and committees of inspec- 
tion. He says : “ My time is wasted on reports, conference negotiations. 
Tlie trade union organisations formed three factory councils, three organisa- 
tions for discussing production and three commissions for setting up 
standards and settling disputes. When I am to find time for my work 1 ” 
Finally this manager was haled before the secret police by “ a childish 
whim of an official of the C4PU who wished to show that he was a person 
of authority ”. R 5 dvO%’^ concludes : “ This whole system of revision and 
control combined with a lack of personal responsibility is hardly calculated 
to ensure succi'ssful work. Our system is still centralised to a degree 
based on mistrust of every minor link of the chain.” ^ 

The administrative expedient to which the Soviet Government was 
driven, with regard to a large part of the intermediate class — notably 
between 1928 and 1931 — ^was that of punishment. Those detected in 
breach of trust or neglect of duty, those suspected of disafiection or dis- 
loyalty, and even those in whoso sphere of work there had occurred any 
glaiuig breakdown or failure from any cause whatever, were summarily 
removed from office, or relegated to less responsible and more disagreeable 
work. In many cases the ofl'enders were severely dealt with by the Ogpu 
and sentenced to imprisonment or relegation to Siberia. In extreme 
cases, where “ counter-revolutionary ” activities such as sabotage have 
been proved or su.spected, men have been summarily shot. In defence 
of this policy of punishment, communists assert that it is just in this inter- 
mediate category that a large proportion of the people who were opposed 
to the Bolshevili regime found refuge. Many of the offices and institutions 
swarmed with ex-officers, ex-professors, ex-emj)loyers, and others formerly 
living on incomes derived from securities. Some of these, at least, 
remained permanently disaflEected , and even if, for the most part, they 
ceased actively to intrigue against the government, the}'^ continued to be 
centres of disloyalty, not really trying to fulfil their functions with any- 
thing beyond the very minimum of efficiency.® But when this state of 
things IS met by drastic and summary punishment, necessarily ivithout 
meticulous regard to the degree of individual guilt, the matter is made 

• Jlusiia To-ihty, hj* Sherwood Eddy, 1934, pp. 7-8 

“ One of 1 Ill'll own toloui lias admitted their offence. “ If ire ignore for the moment ”, 
wiites lions Briitrhus. ' the iielf-aceusationb wrung from the moralh or physically tortured 
infellecUi.ll'. at then public tiials, we can bee that there is bonic tiiith in the eoniplaint'3 
iiiaile against them They were undeniably hostile to the existing legime. . . They 

('oiild not possibly connive at such cruel measures. . . . They endeavoured to put a brake 
on tliise activihes, relying for support on the Right Wing's disaffection ” (Economic Planning 
III S'onet Russia, by Boris Brutzkus, 193.5, pp. 333-234). 
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worse rather than better. The universal fear of dismissal, if not of more 
severe punishment, is not an atmosphere in which there can be produced 
either fidelity in service or energy in its performance, and still less, 
iiitelh'ctiial initiative and inventiveness The Soviet Government would 
do well to set on foot a scientific study of the effect, alike on opinion, on 
judgment and on will — and therefore upon administrative efficiency— of 
the emotion of fear. If the practical irremovability of the British civil 
servant has its drawbacks, it has at least the advantage that he can give 
his whole mind fearlessly to his function. It would be a serious drawback 
if it had to be accepted that the soviet technician, inspector or foreman 
must always be subject to the paralysis caused by the fear, not only of 
losing his job, but of exemplary punishment ; and punishment devised 
not to improve his character but merely to deter others from doing 
likewise ! ^ 

Some appreciation of these considerations seems to have penetrated 
to those responsible for soviet policy. In 1931, as we have already men- 
tioned, Stalin took the opportiinit)', in his address entitled New Conditions 
— New Tasls, to call for a new attitude towards “ the old technical intelh- 
gentsia ”. Very characteristically, Stalin begtan by justifying what he 
proposed to abandon. These people, he said, had, during the past year 
or two become “ infected with the wrecking disease. In fact,” he 
declared, “ wrecking had become a sort of fashion ; while some of them 
directly engaged in wrecking activities, others abetted the VTOckers; 
others washed their hands of them and maintained a position of neutrality, 
while others vacillated in their adherence between the soviet power and 
the wreckers. Of course the majority of the technical intelligentsia con- 
tinued to work more or less loyally.” But, at the present time, Stalin 
went on to say. the position had changed. The Soviet Government had 
demonstrated its strength. There could be no longer any delusion as to 
its permanency. The groat majority of the intelligentsia were now work- 
ing loyally, and the few remaining wreckers had been driven underground. 
Consequently, he declared, “ it follows that we must change our policy 
towards the old technical intelligentsia. ... It would be foolish and 
unwise to regard almost every expert and engineer of the old schools as an 
undetected criminal and wrecker. . . . Our task is to change our attitude 
towards the engineers and techmeians of the old schools, to show them 
greater attention and solicitude, to display more boldness in inviting their 
cooperation. ...” * 

In 1933-1934 the whole apparatus of “ workers’ and peasants’ inspec- 
tion ” was, as we have said, superseded by a new administrative device. 
Following the decision of the Seventeenth Party Congress, two new 
■■ Control Commissions ” w-ere established, one for the Party working 

^ To this subject of punishment and the scale of moral values 11111011 it entails we 
shall return in Chapter XI., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”, and Chapter XII^ 
“ The Good Life ”. See also Chapter VII., “ The Liquidation of the Landloid an4 
the Cajjitalist ”, pp. 4S.5-463 ; all these in Part II. 

“ New Condtlions — New Tasks, by Josef , Stalin (Moscow, 1931), pp. lS-18 
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directly under its Central Committee, and the other (for which the Party 
equally suggested the membership) for the USSR Sovnarkom, under 
whose directions it was to act. The special function of both commissions 
was systematically to “ check up ” the execution of all decisions and 
orders from the centre. Each commission was to appoint a staff of con- 
fidential officials who were systematically to compare what was actually 
done with what had been ordered to be done. The agents of the Party 
Control Commission would scrutinise the conduct and efficiency of Party 
members, whilst the agents of the Sovnarkom's Control Commission 
would consider specially the results themselves. By these means it was 
hoped to assess with greater accuracy and promptitude the manner in 
which every brand? of administration was working, and to bring to bear 
on all grades a strong incentive to improvement. It remains to be seen 
what will be the effect of this new apparatus upon what we have called 
the intermediate category. 

To end this chapter on the communist incentives “ in place of profit ” 
we may be permitted to draw the student’s attention to its strangel)- 
ironic conclusion. The one striking superiority of the capitalist organisa- 
tion of industry over that of Soviet Communism is not found in the profit- 
makers’ control and direction of production and distribution, in such a 
way as to secure the most perfect satisfaction of the whole community’s 
needs or desires. Nor does any such superiority mamfest itself in the 
capitalists’ capacity to evoke, from the mass of the manual workers, either 
that universal continuous participation in the work of production, or that 
assiduity and inventiveness, which are both indispensable to the maximum 
output of the community as a whole. Ahke in directing industry so as 
to satisfy the needs and desires of the entire community, and in obtaining 
from the whole mass of manual workers the utmost useful participation 
in production, Soviet Communism bids fair actually to surpass the achieve- 
ment of profit-making capitalism. Yet, as we have suggested, there is 
one part of the structure of wealth-pioduction in which the organisation 
of capitahst industry has so far shown itself superior in efficiency to that 
of Soviet Communism. This is in the zeal, honesty, punctualit)' and 
loyalty to be counted on in Great Britain and some other countries of 
western Europe in the large and heterogeneous category of salaried 
workers who fill the intermediate positions between the directors and 
controllers of policy on the one hand, and the manual workers engaged in 
direct production on the other. It is in this middle section of the organisa- 
tion, comprising the clerical and accounting staffs, the foremen and over- 
seers who combine high craftsmanship with managerial capacity, the 
chiefs of railway depots and local repair shops, the train conductors, the 
multitude of store managers, shop assistants and cashiers — the human 
links between those few who plan and direct and the many who actually 
produce — ^that the capitalists’ industry at present shows its greatest 
superiority. It is owing to the manifest shortcomings of this intermediate 
section in the USSR that the aggregate results of soviet industry have 
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not heon all tliat might have been expected ; that there has been, in so 
raany soviet enterprises such a temf3'ing wearing out and breaking of 
inaehuu'iy, such a waste of material and coinjioncnta, and such an amount 
of ptodiietion of iiiferinr quality. In the imlustiial organisalion of Great 
Britain, we venture to sav, this iiitermedialo section is markedly superior 
to the corresponding section in the USBil. And yet it is exactly this 
salaried lower middle class ” that has been, under modern capitalism, 
most assiduously excluded from the incentive of profit-making ! In the 
UySR, improvement in this intermediate section is looked for in quite a 
different direction. As Stalin said, “ man must be grown as carefully and 
attentivel)’ as a gardener grows a favourite fruit tree ”. In the following 
chapt('r we shall describe how strenuously and how systematically the 
Bolslu'vika have tackled this problem of the “ remaking of man 



CHAPTER X 


THE KEMAKISG OF MAN 

In no direction does tlie purpose and policy of tlic Soviet Government 
stand in sharper contrast with the purpose and pohc}' of any other 
administration than in its attitude towards the character and habits of 
the citizens at large Ilonarchs and parliaments, humane ohgarchu's and 
enlightened democracies, have often desired the welfare of their subjects, 
and have even sometimes sought to shape their policy towards tins end. 
But at best tins Iras been more of a hope than a purpose The Soviet 
Government from the first made it a fundamental piii'iiose of its policy 
not merely to benefit the pcojile whom it serverl but actually to transform 
themd Far from believing that human nature could not be changed. 
Lenin and Ins colleagues thought that the principal object and duty of a 
government should be to change drasticall}’ the human nature with winch 
it dealt. Riglitly or wrongly, they ascribed the physical and mental 
characteristics of the Russian people almost wholly to the infiucnce of Ihe 
environment in which, for so many generations, it had lived. They duly 
recognised the influence of heredity. But they held that even the charac- 
teristics inherited genetically from the parents, and thiough them from 
all previous generations, are themselves, if not wholly at least very largely, 
the results of the successive environments to wlucli their endless sei les of 
ancestors had been subjected. Even if further seioiitific investigation 
should prove indubitably that most acquired eliaractcristics are not trans- 
mitted by genetic nilioritanee, and if it should rei cal in man something 
which IS certainlj' not the accumulated result of past ciiviroiimciu, how- 
ever remote, this would not lessen the importance of providing new 
envii'oiimental conditions which would he potent in efi’cctmg iii each 
generation the further improA''ement that wa.s desired. Clearly tliere is a 
social heritage as well as a physical one. Every cliild is ceitanily to no 
small degree moulded by the material anrl mental conditions of the 
parental home ; and, through these, by the structure and working of tlie 
society within which infancy and childhood, adolesecncc and iiianhood 
are passed. Not without reason therefore did the Bolsheviks hold that, 
among all the environmental conditions which go to the shaping of man, 
those created by social institutions are alike the most potent and the most 
easily transformed. It was for this ultimate reason that Lenin’s Govern- 
ment undertook the liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist, and 
replaced profit-making by community service as the mainspring of wealih 
production.® It was with this object that the Soviet Government has 

1 Tho follotting slogan of the Moscow Sports Clubs is significant . “ We aie not only 
rebuilding human society on an economic basis . wc are mending the human race on 
scientific prmciples ”. 

“ See Chapter VII. in Part II., “ The laqaidation of the Landlord and the Capitalist ”, 
pp 438-494. 
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transformed both industry and agricnlture into what we have oallea 
■■ Plaiuicd Production for Community Consumption This creation of 
a new environment is what is sought in the establishment of a “ classless ” 
society in which every person would be equally free from “ exploitation ”, 
and cveiy child equally enabled to develop whatever ability it possessed, 
in a service of the community effectively open, on equal terms, to both 
sexes and all races. Pinally, the same object and purpose is to be seen 
in the deternnned concentration of all the energies of the coinmumty 
upon the universal improvement of the social conditions of each successive 
generation during this life, to the complete exclusion of any “ other- 
workllmess ”, and of any diversion by what is regarded as a mythical 
supernaturalism for which science can find no warrant. 

Why have other governments, in Europe or America, not had a like 
devouring eagerness and persistent purpose for the deliberate raising of 
their peoples to a higher level ? A thousand years ago, in the age of 
faith, man’s improvement was regarded as the function, not of the civil 
government, but of the Christian Chm’ch. The rise of national govern- 
ments, and the Protestant Reformation, combined to make the state 
machinery essentially worldly. Whilst remaining professedly Cliristian, 
it became more and more governed in its policy and purpose by an indi- 
vidualism which left a free hand to pi-ofit-malcmg capitalism. In the 
eighteenth century, under the influence of Rousseau, it came to be thought 
that government, far from having as its function the improvement of 
man. was in itself an evil influence — to be as far as possible limited in its 
interference with the freedom of the individual. From this creed nine- 
teenth-century liberalism deduced the idea that it was positively wrong 
for the government to retain any organic connection with religion, or to 
encroach on tlie domain of the church or churches, which included the 
whole conception of a good life ” in obedience to the commands of an 
omnipotent deity. With the decay, over a large pait of Europe and 
America, of belief in any supernaturalism, “ the bottom has dropped out ” 
of the code of behaviour which the churches had formulated. 

It is a distinctive feature of Soviet Communism that the organised 
society which it establishes deliberately and avowedly assumes the func- 
tion of promoting, among all its participants, what it conceives to be 
“ the good life ” ; a life to be spent, not in the worship of a mythical deity, 
or in preparation for some future existence, but, during each successive 
generation, in the promotion of the well-being of the whole community of 
men. For the worship of God Soviet Communism substitutes the service 
of man. Man, after centuries of oppression a poor imago of what he 
nught be, has accordingly to be remade, and a new civilisation established. 

One of the puzzle-questions for the historians of society is how new 
civilisations arise. Do the successive new species of social institutions, 
exhibiting new relations between man and man, changed processes of 

^ See Chapter VlXl. in Part H., “ Planned Production for Community Conaumplion ”1 
pp. 495-668, 
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production, a fresh destination of property, a novel conception of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the universe, and a new code of conduct, spring 
directly from the highest of existing civilisations, or from more primitive 
tyjics, less differentiated, less minutely elaborated, and less stabilised 111 
structure and function ( Without doubt Soviet Commmiisin, for good 
or for evil, sprang from a low type of society, if we judge it by the standards 
of western civilisation — its masses illiterate, superstitious, exceptionally 
diseased, and in places actually barbarous ; its governing classes, largely 
of foreign origin, degenerate, and in more than one sense corrupt ; with a 
political constitution hopelessly mefficrent and obsolete. Here is a suc- 
cinct account of Tsarist Russia in 1917 when Lenin assumed office, by a 
cosmopolitan observer,^ whom we take leave to characterise as quite the 
best informed of all whose books are on record ; and one at that time 
contemptuous of Bolshevism, and all the more to be trusted, as without 
partiality for that creed, in tliat the October Revolution had swept away 
his savings. Dr. E. J. Dillon, after describing the extreme heterogeneity 
of race and religion among the mliabitants of Tsarist Russia,, continued 
as follows : 

“ Turning from the nationahties to the bulk of the Russian people — 
the agricultural population — one was struck with the cu'cumstance that 
it was mediaeval in its institutions, Asiatic in its strivings and prehistoric 
in its conceptions of life. The peasants beheved that the Japanese had 
won the Manchurian campaign by assuming the form of microbes, getting 
into the boots of the Russian soldiers, biting their legs, and bringing about 
their death. When there was an epidemic in a district they often killed 
the doctors ‘ for poisomng the wells and spreading the disease ’. They 
still burn witches with delight, disinter the dead to lay a ghost, strip 
unfaithful wives stark naked, tie them to carts and whip them through the 
village It is fair, therefore, to say that the level of culture of the 
peasantry, in whose name Russia is now being ruined, is considerably 
lower than that of Western Europe. And when the only restraints that 

^ Dr. Emile Joseph Dillon (horn in 1856 m England, the son of an Irish father and 
English mother , educated at French and German umvcroities) , lived m Russia from 
1877 to 1914, and revisited the country in 1918 and 1929 ; -vras a student and afterivards 
a professor at Russian universities, long editor of a Russian newspaper, travelling exten- 
sively during his nearly forty joais’ stay; knowing many languages, and personally 
acquainted with almost every phase of Rnsisan life, from ministers of state, the nohility 
and the biireauorac'y, through successive generations of revolutionaries, doun to the 
artisan and the peasant He was for nearly thirty years a consummate “ foreign corre- 
spondent ” of British and other newspapers, and author of many books in Russian and 
other languages. The student should compare his three books on Russia, spread over 
thirty-mno years In 1890 ho published (us E. B. Lanm) Russian Gliaraclcnstics (C04 tip ), 
a penetrating analysi# whieh the ex-minister Milyukov once declared to he the most 
accurate description of the Russian people. In 1918, on viewing tho situation just after 
the Bolshevik assumption of oilice, he published under his own name The Eclipse of Russia 
(420 pp.), in 11 Inch, altogether disbelieving in the Bolsheviks, he expressed his despair. 
In 1929, ho came agam, and published Russia To-day and To-morrow (338 pp ), beaiing 
cloq uent testimony to an immense improvement in almost every respect. He was so much 
impressed that he was intending to revisit Russia, when he unfortunately fell ill, dying at 
Baicelona in 1933. 
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keep such a multitude in order are suddenly removed the consequences to 
the community are bound to be catastrophic. The peasantry, like the 
iiLtclligcntsia. IS wanting in the social sense that endows a race with 
colicsiveiicbs soluhty and political unity. Between the people and 
anarchi'-ni for gimcrations there stood the frail partition formed by its 
primitive ideas of God and the Tsar , and .since tlio hJanchurian campaign 
these were r.ipidly melting away. . . . Too often the llussian peasant 
dwells 111 a hovel more filthy than a sty, more noxious than a jihosphoric 
match factory. He goes to bed at six and even at five o’clock in the 
winter, because he cannot afi’ord money to buy petroleum enough for 
artificial light. He has no meat, no eggs, no butter, no milk, often no 
cabbage, and lives mainly on black bread and potatoes. Lives 1 He 
starves on an iiisiifitcient quantity of them. At this moment [1917] 
there are numerous peasants in Bo.s.sarabia who for lack of that stable 
food arc dying of hunger. At this moment in AVliitc Russia, after the 
departure of the reserves for the seat of war, there arc many households 
in whitli not even a pound of rye corn is left for the support of the families 
who have lost their bread-winners And yet those starving men women 
and children, had r.uscd plenty of corn to live upon — ^for the Russian tiller 
of the soil oats chiefly black bread, and is glad when he has enough of 
that. But they were forced to sell it immediately after the harvest in 
order to pay the taxes And they sold it for nominal prices — .so cheap 
that the foreigners could resell it to them cheaper than Russian corn 
.merchants f . . . IVholl}' indifferent to jiolitics, of which they understood 
*hmg, but cunning withal and land-greedy, tlie peasants were only a 
- row of ciphers to which the articulate cla,ss, mainly officialdom, lent 
jiilicaiice. All that they wanted was land, how it i\as obtained being 
^ matter of no moment to them. Their view of property was that their 
" Svii possessions were inviolable, whereas those of the actual owners should 
°oe wrested from them without more ado. This siinplicist socialism was 
the crystallisation of ages of ignorance, thraldom and misguidance. It 
was manifest that the complete enfranchisement of these elements would 
necessarily entail tlie dissolution of the Tsardom. . . . Eleven years ago 
[^.c. in 1 9U7] I wrote : ‘ The agrarian quc.stion in Russia is the alpha and 
omega of tlie revolution. It fiuiiLshes the lever by means of which the 
ancient regime, despite the support of the army, may be heaved into the 
limbo of things that were and are not. So important is the laud problem 
that, if it could be definitely suppressed or satisfactorily solved, the 
revolution would be a tame affair indeed. . . . For it must not be for- 
gotten tliat fully 80 per cent of the population are illiterate, and that 
millions of them are plunged in such benighted ignorance and crass super- 
.stition as fonugners can liardly conceive of. Hence tiicy sorely need — 
guidiUK e , . . The cry, " the land for the peasants ” intoxicates, nay, 
maridens them. They are then ready to commit any crime against 
projiorty and life in the hope of realising their object. The explosive 
force that may be thus called into being and utilised for the purpose of 
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ovorthroTving the present social and political order is enormous. The 
formidable army of the Tsar dwindles into nothing when compared to it, 
because itself is the source of the army to which it imparts its on n strivings 
and tendencies. . . . The resultant is an eas)’^ -going, jiatiout, shift Ic'^s, 
Ignorant, uiivcraeious and fitfully ferocious mass . . half a child and 
half an imperfectly tamed wild beast . . . whom the German wiiters 
flippantly connect, by an isocultural line, with the Gaiiclio.s of 
Paraguay ! ’ ” 1 

On leaving Russia 111 1918 Dr Dillon dismissed Leiiin and his col- 
leagues in these terms : In the Bolshevik movement there is not tlie 
vestige of a constiaictivc or social idea. Even the Western admirer.s of 
Lenin and Trotsky cannot discover any. Gcnniiie socialism means the 
organic ordering of the social whole, and of tins in tlie Bolshevik process 
there is no trace. Far from that, a part is treated as the whole, and the 
remainder is no bctti'r off than were the serfs under Alexander I. and 
Nicholas I. For Bolslievism is Tsardom upside-down. To capitalists it 
metes out treatment as bad as that which the Tsars dealt to serfs. It 
suppresses newspapers, forbids liberty, arrests or banishes the elected 
of the nation, and connives at or encourages crimes of diabolical 
ferocity.’’ * 

Ten years later [1928] Dr. Dillon revisited the USSR, and was lost in 
amazement at what ho saw. “ Everywhere people are thinking, working, 
combining, making scientific discovencs and industrial inventions. If 
one could obtain a bird’s-eye view of the numerous activities of the citizens 
of the Soviet Rcpulilics one would hardly trust the ovidonco of one’s senses. 
Nothing like it ; nothing approaching it ui variety, intensity, tenacity of 
purpose has ever yet been witnessed. Revolutionarv endeavour is melting 
colossal obstacles and fusing heterogeneous elements into one great people , 
not indeed a nation 111 the old-world meaning but a strong peojilc cemented 
by quasi-religious enthusiasm. . . . The Bolsheviks then have accom- 
plished much of what they aimed at, and more than seemed attainable liy 
any human organisation under the adverse conditions with which they 
had to cope. They have mobilised well over 150,000.000 of li.stless dead- 
and-alive humaii beings, and infused into them a new spirit. They have 
wrecked and buried the entire old-world order in one-sixth of the globe, 
and are digging graves for it everywhere else. Tliey have shown them- 
selves able and resolved to meet emergency, and to fructify opportunity. 
Their way of dealing with home rule and the nationalities is a masterpiece 
of ingenuity and elegance. None of the able statesmen of to-day in other 
lands has attempt^ecl to vie with them in their method of satisfying the 
claims of minorities. In all these, and many other enterprises, they are 
moved by a force wliich is irresistible, almost thaiiniatiirgical. . . . 
Bolshevism is no ordinary historic event. It is one of the vast world- 
cathartic agencies to which we sometimes give the name of Fate, which 

The Eclipse of Russia, by E. J. Dillon (1918), pp. 13, 13, 372-374, 383. 

^ ^ Ih%d* p. 388. 
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appear at long intervals to consume the human tares and clear the ground 
for a new order of men and thin^. The Hebrews under Moses and 
Josliuii, the Huns under Attila, the Mongols under Djingliis Khan, and 
the Bolsheviks under Lenin, are all tarred with the same transcendental 
brush. Bolslievism takes its origin in the unplumbed deptlis of being ; 
nor could it have come into existence were it not for the necessity of 
putting an end to the injustice and iniquities that infect our superannuated 
ciidhsation It is amoral and inexorable because tiansccndental. It has 
come, as Christianity came, not for peace but for the sword ; and its 
victims outnumber those of the most sanguinary wars. To me it seems 
to be the mightiest driving force for good or for evil in the world to-day. 
It is certainly a stern reaht}', smelling perhaps of sulphur and brimstone, 
but with a mission on earth, and a mission which will undoubtedly be 
fulfilled." ^ 


Tlie Woman 

In their remaking of the Russian people, Lenin and his followers 
began, not with Adam, but with Eve ! For the October Revolution meant 

the scores of millions of peasant or wage-earning women, not merely 
liberation tkom the exploitation of the landlord and the capitalist, a 
liberation whicJi tould only be made effective in the course of years ; but 
also an immediate release from the authority of the father or the husband. 
From thenceforth the woman was to be in all respects of equal status with 
the mail , whether as a citizen, as a producer, as a consumer, or even as 
a member of the Vocation of Leadership.^ 

The piecencal emancipation of women has been proceeding for nearly 
a century o,’er a large part of Europe and America. But, as has been 
rightly njsorved, " the process of emancipation now going on in Russia 
diffii-j from all earlier ones in the recorded history of mankind in that 
.( IS cm I ml out (tccouhvy to plan, and on an unprecedented scale. And 
however that process may turn out in the course of hi.storical development, 
one thing has already been attained : the humanisation of woman. A 
fundamental remoulding and reordering of all human relations is heing 

1 To-day aud To-moDotv (1929), pp. 328, 330, 337. The three Imoks of Dr. 

Dillon -<lioiild be reicl to^cthor. 

- Tor the position of Tvomcn in the XJSSK, apart from huc*Ii works ns The 

HiJo/tcaJ Deielopinent of Wo7nen’s Life, of Marrtnge ami fhc Fnunlif, by K N Kovalyov 
(Moscow, 1931) , History of the U'oniCTi. irori’er®’ Jiloreinent ik liv A. M Kollontai ; 

Wotofv if /or a ATeiCiSocicfy, by F.Nyurina (Kharkov, 1939) , ami mnmnerable 

practiial manuals, the reader may conveniently consult 11 o/nun Nonrf livssia, by 
lannina Halle. 1933, 405 pp , with extensive bibhography , Protection of ^lothtrliood and 
f'hildhfifft in the Soi ict Union, by Dr. Esther Conus, Chief Ph\ mluii of tlie Slate Research 
Institute for the Piotection of Motherhood and Infancy, Moscow (1*^33, 1 17 ]>p ) , Women 
fjt Sm i,( liiissia, by Jessica Smith (New York, out of print) . Piuiicfion of Women and 
Ch I/fp, h t/j Solitt by Alice Withrow Field (1932, 203 pp ), T\ith biblioaiaphj' ; 

Ptrf I by Ella Winter (1933, 320 pp.); The New Nussta, by Dorothy Thompson 
(1929^ ( liap. X, 

A t ij'u^inient survey is given in the recent Knssian work The Protection of Mofhtr- 
Itood ami Cfhildhood in the Cau.niry of (he Soviets, by V. P. Lebedeva (Moscow, 1931, 

203 pp ) 
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attempted in the So^'iet State on a hitherto undreamt-of scale. . . . Hero 
for the first time the feminist question is conceived as part of the orcat 
social question and is boi brought near to its solution through the 
inii3\ an'i, '■ of 0 c on 'iii ninhi ^ 

Huv.' iiivat and siarthng vras this emancipatioii of the llnssian nomou 
tvill be plain n-lien ivo remember that 10 1917 .someiliing like onc-tenth of 
the whole population of what is lunv the USSR were Jloslems, among 
wboin women were veiled and scarcely regardeil as human beings They 
were sold to their husbamls, even as yoiing as eleven, and ni.ido to work 
]ust as if they were chattel slaves. On the hii'-band's death the widow 
became legally ^hejjiropcrty of his neare.sl lolalne ahniu mill hisdmnestic 
utensils, his live stock and the rest of his pos'-c'-'-ioii'-. all ahle saleable to 
anyone willing to buv. But even those who belonged to Ihc Orthodox 
Church were little better oil They had practically no legal rights against 
tluir husbands. The civil code of Tsarist Bus.-ia laid it (lonn in express 
teims that “ a wife is hound to obey her liusbaiul in all things, and m no 
wise to bo insubonlinale to his aiithoritv " (Section lt)7. Voliiuii' X). 
She could undertalce no employment for hire without his pcniu'-sion 
(Section 2202. Volume X). A woman who became a teacher, a nurse or 
a telegraph operator was immediately di.scharged on niaiiiage. rass]iorts 
were not usually issued to married Avomeii. the wife’s name being iiiseribed 
on that of her husband, lleiu-e she could not li'iive home without him. 
A wife who went away witliout his permission might he brought back by 
the police as if she were an eaca])od comiet. Only m e.xeept loiial eases, 
on special application, with the husband's expiess (lermission, could an}' 
pasa 2 iort be issued to a married w'omau. The law left to women almost 
no outlet of escape from the control even of the woi.st husband, not even 
if he consented to a divorce. Xearlv all the jieasaiit women, and three- 
fourths of the Avomen of the Avage-earmng class 111 the cities, Averc Avholly 
illiterate. Such was the lot, right dowm to the re\ oliition 0 / 1917, of half 
the adult jiopulation of the country. 

The purpose of the Bolsheviks aauis not emaiiciii.ition for its own sake, 
but the raising of AA’omen as (lart of the hiimaml v Avliu'li had (o be remade. 
It AAuis seen that the first step in this elcAUilion, .so far as the Avomeii were 
concerned, Avas to set them free. It is for this reason Unit, the Russian 
Social Democratic Party had ahvays nuule the emanciiiation of Avomi 11 one 
of its fundamental piinciples. Marx had pointed out at the lirst coiigi'css 
of the International at flcneva in 186C that the struggle of the working 
class agam.st capitalism would be unsuccessful unless Avonieii were freed 
from tiicir various economic bondages. The tiny Rolslievik I’artv had 
alAA’'aA’’s admitted Avomen as professional revolutionaries 011 the same lei ms 
as men ; and Avomen sat on its most responsible anti most .seeref i om- 
mittees. Within a yeai after the Bolshevik levoliition, " 111 XoA’ember 
1918 the first All-Bus.sian Conference of proletarian and peasant Avomen 
met m Moscow, Avith almost 1200 delegates, even then representatives 
*• Wotnan in Soviet Russia, by Fannind Halle (1033), Preface, p. ix. 
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of nearly a million working women in Soviet Russia 'xjhm waa laigeiy 
a spontaneous movement among the women whom the revolution had 
stirred : and Lenin ludd, from the first, that the women’s organisation 
should !)(' on no nairow party basis. The Bolsheviks saw to it, indpcfl, 
th.d the ileli'gates were praetieally all of the peasant or wage-earning class, 
and adliereiits of llie revolution. Organisers ivent all over the country to 
secure the election of delegates. " Hunelreds of working women from the 
remotest factories and villages had come to Moscow' with complaints, 
grievances and doubts, with all their cares, great and small They all 
w'anted to hear from Lemn why peace had not come immediately after the 
October llevolution. win- hunger and cold wore still ramjiant throughout 
the country. Tlic mass of the women, wholly inexperienced, had hardly 
an inJdinu at that tunc how hard and long is the path of socialist construc- 
tion, how' many obstacles must be overcome before the final victory of 
the proletariat. . . . The Party succeeded in organising a revolutionary 
storm troop from the masses of w'omcn, and [was able] to direct their 
activities towards constructional work. Prom this moment steady 
systematic and purposeful work began upon tlie masses, designi'd to create 
the prerequisite condition of equal rights for working women. Women 
began to be drawn into the work of the socialist eonstriiclion, and trained 
leaders were called in. . . . Thcconfcrenee was variegated and brilliant.”^ 
The eniaiicipatioii was never thought of as merely the removal of legal 
disabilities, or even of electoral disqualifications. The economic and even 
the household subjection of women had equally to be abolished. “ A 
victory for socialism Lenin had said, is impossible, until a whole half 
of toiling mankind, the working -women, enjoys cijiial rights with men ; 
and until she no longer is kejit a slai'e by her household and family 
The complete e(.[uahty of the sexes became the basis of all laws and 
executive decrees. Whether married or .single, women voted on t he same 
qualification as men, and enjoyed equal eligibility for public oJficcs They 
fieely became members of trade unions and cooperative societies, and of 
every other association. They were, as a matter of course, accorded the 
same standard rates of wage or salarj' a,s men for the same tasks, and they 
became eligible for employment of every kind or grade. They retained, 
in marriage, the ownership of whatever they had possessed ; they shared 
during m, image in the ownership of whatever was subsequently acquired 
by either member of the partnership. They had the same rights as men 
to terminate marriage by divorce, with equal obligations, according to 

^ tVliat IS a peasant ■\\oman ? Nothing hut trash. They aie all as blincl as moles. 
They know nothing. A peasant woman (a Imba) has neither seen nor heaid anything. 
A man iiia\ leain as ho meets others casually in a tavern, or iiercfianee m gaol, or if he 
sell! s in th(“ arnn. Uni nluit can you exjiect of a woman ? Does anyone teach her ? 
The onli one i\ho e\ei teaches her is a drunken mnupk iihon le- laslies her with llie, reins 
— th it 1 ' all the teaching she gets ” (the words of the peasant Mitriteh, in Leo Tolstoy’s 
[)la_\ '/ /ir J’oicer of Darkness-, quoted in The Protection of Motherhood and GhiWiood in 
the Aoi II I L mon, hy Dr Esther Conus, 1933, p. 4) 

- II nnn n in the Sit uggle for the New Society, hy E. Nyunna (1930, in Russian), quoted 
in II oiii'iii m Soviet Russia, by Eannina Halle (1933), pp 94-95. 



means, for the maintenance of any children of the marriage and of a 
necessitous spouse. And from this initial sweeping emancipation there 
has been no retreat or withdrawal. Already, in 1920, Lemn could claim 
that in no country in the world were women so completely and mi- 
rescrvi'dly freed from sex disability, whether legal or customary, as in the 
USSR. ■■ The Government of the proletarian dictator.ship," he said, 
“■ together with the Communist Party and the trade muons, is, of cour.se 
leaving no stone unturned in the effort to overcome the backw.ird ideas 
of men and women, to destroy the old uiicoinmuuist psyehology In law 
there is naturall)' complete equality of rights for men and women. And 
everywhere there is evidence of a smeere wish to put this equality into 
practice. We are bringing the women into the social economy, into Icgi'.la- 
tion and government. All educational institutions arc ojicii to them, so 
that they can increase their professional and social capacities. AA e are 
establishing cominiiiial Idtchens and public eating-houses, laundrie.s, and 
repairing shops, infant asylums, kindergartens, children s homes, educa- 
tional institutes of all kinds. In short, we are .seriously carij mg out the 
demand of our programme for the transference of the economic and 
educational functions of the separate household to society. That will 
mean freedom for the woman from the old household drudgery and 
dependence on man. That enables her to exercise to the full her talents 
and her inclinations. The children arc brought up under more favourable 
conditions than at liome. AVe have the most advanced jn’otcctivc laws 
for women workers in the world, and the officials of the organised workers 
carry them out AVe arc establishing maternitj’ hospitals, homes for 
mothers and childreii, mothcrcrafb clinics, orgamsing lecture courses on 
child care, exhibitions teaching mothers how to look after themselves 
and their children, and similar things. AA'e are making the most serious 
efforts to maintain women who are unemployed and unprovided 
for.” 1 

The testimony is universal, and we think unchallenged, that the result 
of this emancipation has been, ■within less than a couple of decades, a 
rapid and almost sudden bound forward, not merely in the 2 iractical free- 
dom of the woman but also in her mental and jihysical dcveloimient ; 
and this not only iii her health and longevitj’, but also in her intellectual 
attainments and in her achievements in nearly every branch of human 
activity. Though in 1917 the extraordmarily great percentage of illiter- 
ates among women was far higher than that among men, it could be 
estimated in 1934 that nine-tenths of all the adults throughout the whole 
of the USSR, and quite as many women as men, could at least read and 
write. In the same year the proportion of girls in attendance at school 
was practically a% high as that of boys. In the USSR women’s emancipa- 
tion has made a sorely needed addition to the labour force, not only in 

^ Lonui, as quoted m l?cmmisce7icea of ientn, by Clara Zetkm (1920). p .IT A -liglitly 
diiU'iunt translation is given in Woman in Soviet Russia, by Jb'annma Halle (1933), pp. 
97-98. 
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offices and in tlie light industries, but also in agriculture ^ and tbe’heavy*^ 
industries. 

The women of the USSR now (1935) supply not only two-thirds of all 
the teachers but also two-thirds of all the doctors, and a large proportion 
of the specially trained agronomists. They often fill a majority of the 
places 111 the numerous research institutions in every branch of science. 
They furnish nearly one-tliird of all the qualified industrial technicians, 
who are, after a five years’ university course, now annually recruited for 
the incessantly growing engineering, machine-making, chemical and elec- 
trical plants They supply a large contingent of the train-working and 
railway admimstr.itive staffs. They are to be found, m fact, working in 
every occupation, not excepting the army, or the mercantile marine, or 
the extensive aviation service. One (Alexandra Koilontai) has had a « 
successful career in diploraac}', and is now (1935) Soviet Jlinistcr at 
Stockholm. Another (Varvara Nikolaicvna Yakovleva) is (1935) Finance 
Minister of the RSFSR, with its hundred milhons of inhabitants. More 
than a hundred women have been awarded, for distinguished service, the 
Order of Lenin or that of the Red Banner. 

Mollwliood 

It is, however, not enough to sot women free from legal and political 
fetters, and even from the economic disabilities due to ancient prejudices. 
There is one function exclusively femmme, of supreme public importance, 
the due performance of which imposes on women, not only a serious strain 
on healtli, but also, in capitalist countries, a heavy financial burden. The 
mere expense of motherhood, coupled mtli that of infant care, is one of 
the potent causes of the chronic poverty of large sections of the wage- 
earning class. For centuries this was succoured only by private phil- 
anthropy, and sometimes (especially in England) as part of a system of 
public Poor Relief to which a stigma of disgrace was attached. Only in 
the present century have some countries included, in their national systems 
of social insurance, a scanty and inadequate maternity benefit ”. In 
the Bolshe^uk conception of the Remaking of Man a large place was found, 
from the outset, for the maintenace of the pregnant woman so that she 
might fulfil her function as mother, worker and citizen. Just as the man 
in any office or employment is repaid, as a matter of course, over and 
above his wage salary, the various “ functional expenses ” which he has 
to incur in the performance of his duties, so it is held that the woman who 

^ li "ttab stated in the Seventh AU-Union Congress of Soviets in January 1935 that, 
in the Ukiaino alone, a quarter of a million peasant women, members of collective farms, 
had been selected by their male and female colleagues, for positions of responsibility ; 
over 12,000 for nicmbers»hip of the management boards of the colloetivo farms, in more 
than SOOO causes as cliairmen ; some 3000 were chosen to bo brigade leaders, and 30,000 
to bo as'ii-jtant leaders , neaily 200,000 had been appointed organisers , 2577 had been 
elected as the manageis of kolkhosi ; over 18,000 had become inspectors of quality, whilst 
there v.cTG lu-arly 3000 women in charge of tractors (speech by P. P. Lyubchenko, joint- 
president of Council of People’s CommiBsars of the Ukraine, in Moscow Daily Nms, 
Febiuary 1, 1935.) 
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fulfils lier pecular function of child-bearing, although it is impossible to 
enable her altogether to avoid the pain and discomfort, should at least 
be permitted to escape from the exceptional pecuniary burden that is 
involved. In the USSR the whole cost of child-bearing is, as far as 
possible, treated as a functional expense of the woman in the performance 
of her public duty. 

The purpose of Soviet Communism in this matter is not merely to be 
kind to the sufferers — not even chiefl}’ an iinprovcinent of the health of 
the communit)’-, or the reduction of the frightful rate of infant mortality 
of Tsarist Russia — but specifically the promotion of equality of conditions 
between men and women. It is in order to go as far as possible towards 
raising women to an equality with men in the performance of work, with 
equal opportunities in the choice of occupation, that so much more is 
done collectively for maternity and infancy in the USSR than in any 
other country of the world. IVhat is new in the USSR is, of course, not 
the maternity hospital, nor the creche, nor any similar service, which 
were not altogether unknown in Tsarist Russia, and are to be seen, in 
tiny iiunibers, sporadically and capriciously provided by private phil- 
anthropy, in nearly every other country to-day. IVliat is unique under 
Soviet Communism is the universality, ubiquity and completeness of the 
provision made at the public expense for all the mothers in so vast a 
country, where over six million births take place aimually. This univer- 
sality of provision was not an invention of Lenin and his colleagues. It 
was one of the many revolutionary social proposals of Karl Marx nearly 
seventy years ago,^ which capitalism has left to the first collectivist state 
to put in operation with any approach to completeness. 

For the woman about to become a mother {ivhrlher or not her union is 
legally i-egislered), who is employed at a wage or salary in any kind of 
work in town or country, or who is the wife of anyone so emjiloyed, the 
USSR offers, entirely free of charge, 'without any indindual contribution, 
wherever the system is in full operation, medical care during pregnancy ; 
admission for confinement to a maternity hospital ; twelve or sixteen 
weeks’ leave of absence from her work * on whatever wages she has been 

^ “ As earb' as sixty-fivo years ago, at the Geneva Congress of the First Inlemalional 
under the chairmanship of Karl JIarx [1866], this question uas disoussod Mnix insisted 
on the introduction of state piotcctiou of motherhood and childhood in the piograiumos 
of all the workers’ parties of the world. He irainted out that unless women were freed 
from the old economic bondages the stiuggle of the working class against capitalism would 
be unsuccessful ” {Protection of Women and Children in Sonet Russia, by Alice Withiow 
Field, 1932, p. 23). 

® Mothers receive leave of absence before and after childbirth m two categories, one 
being entitled to eight weeks before and eight ■weeks after, whilst the other has six n ceks 
before and six weeks after. In the first category by the regulations of 1921 stand factory 
workers and manual labourers, all women workmg at night nicluding olTicc employees, 
women employed in commoroe, iiost olfico workers, instiuetors, teachers in village schools 
or boarding schools and similar institutions, athletic instiuctois, educational woikeis in 
prisons, staff workers m eolonies for defective children, artists and theatrical pcoiile and 
newspaper writers, doctors and nurses in villages or in surgieol, maternity and infectious 
disease hospitals and lunatic asylums, and those working in famine districts or in epidemics, 
with dentists and masseuses. In the second category stand all other women earning their 
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earning ; constant medical supervision and aid ; the right to be reinstated 
in her ]ob when medically fit, with regular intervals every three and a 
half hours in which the infant can be breastfed ; a grant of money for the 
infant's clothing, with a monthly grant for tlie first year towards the 
infant's food ; and the provision of a creche in which from two months 
to five yodra old the infant may be safely cared for during the mother’s 
working hours.^ This seems, to the foreigner, an astonishing list of 
maternity benefits. But every one of them is covered by the conception 
of freeing the woman from her funetional expenses ”, and from the 
“■ economic bondage 111 which her fulfilment of her exceptional function, 
so vital to the commnnity, would otherwise tend to place her The aim 
is, so far as this is physicallv possible, to set her as flee to work m any 
occupation, to be as productive in her work, and to make as good an 
income from it, as if she did not become a mother. In short, in the view 
of Soviet Comniunism, maternity is never to be treated (as it sometimes 
is elsewhere) as if it were a misdemeanour, punishable cither by summary 
dismissal from the job (as in the British and some other government 
services, and also in some private employments), or at least, in all cases, 
by a subst.intial pecuniarv fine. It is in fact held that the least that 
should bo done for the mother is to relieve her of all the pecuniary cost 
involved in the fulfilment of her exceptional function. The whole cost 
is borne, partly by the commissariat of health of each constituent or 
autonomous republic, and partly by the service of social insurance, in 

living, other than those bubject to night work, and including stenographers, secretaries, 
teacheis m city daj schools, cooks and housekeepers and other domestic workers, and 
women uho Mork in Kolkho'-i (eollectire farms). Students holding scholarships m univer- 
sitj' or edu( ational inititutions of like grade are for this purpose treated as ■wo'kers m the 
second categoiy. tVomon uho have had abortion peifoimed have a light to tlireo weeks’ 
vacation uilh pay (Protection of (Vomea and Children tn Sonet liusnm, pp. 63-67 ) 

At the congress of udarniks from collective farms, in February 1935, a woman delegate 
proudly stated that, in her kolkho.s, the members’ meeting liad gone even further in care 
for mateinity' Every meiiiher hearing a child was allowed three months’ absoneo from 
woik befoie and three months after confinement, without any diminution of her share m 
the common produce. (Moscow Daily News, February 1935 ) 

’ In a sat II leal novel we road an amusing reference to the privileged ijosition which 
w omen oc eupy as employees ow mg to the provision of maternity benefit : 

She’s pregnant again.’ 

■ Who J ’ I asked in surpi iso, unable to make head or tail of the events which had 
transpired during my brief absence. 

’■ ‘ What do you mean, who ’ Kokma, of course ! Just look at her red head ' ’ 
Kokina sat, leaning over her desk and sme lling out the latest news. Her face was 
thoughtful, but calm. 

‘ The instructor whispered . 

“ ‘ I .assure you, she’s already a document of protection in her pocket. Can’t under- 
mme her ' ’ 

‘ ‘ Wliat’s the matter ? ’ I asked, looking round at my colleagues. There was a feelmg 
of iittci gloom, and our department resembled an undertaker’s parlour rather than a 
decorous soviet institution. 

“■'flic devil knows! Thcie’s talk of dissolvmg us,’ said the instiiictor, with an 
envious glance at Kokina. ‘ There’s no sorrow or sighing in that quarter 1 It’s too bad 
I’m not a lady. . . . They get their pleasure, and then a three-months leave with full 
salary, anil no fear of being dismissed ! . . . It’s a great life ! ’ ” (Semi-Precious Stones, 
bj' A. I. Voinova, 1934, p. 61.) 
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which there is no individual contribution. 

We do not need to describe in any detail the maternity hospitals to be 
found in every city of the USSR, and, on a smaller scale, to an increasing 
extent in the rural centres. What is extraordinary is the degree to winch 
this institutional provision for childbirth has already been made through- 
out the USSR. To supplement the large, and sometimes magnificent 
maternity hospitals, in the principal cities,^ there is, in most rural areas, 
less ambitious provision for smaller numbers. Thus “ at Kazan, the 
capital of the Tartar Republic, we found in 1932 that in each ambulatorium 
[throughout that republic] there are two beds for confinements ... On 
state and collective^farms in this republic hospital provision [for childbirth] 
IS rapidly increasing.” Speaking generally for the whole USSR, it can be 
said that in the cities nearly all the confinements of wage-earning mothers, 
and at least 90 per cent of the whole, now take place in matermt}' hospitals. 
In the rural districts, which still contribute four-fifths of the total number 
of births, about 20 per cent are officially stated to take place in institutions, 
small or large, a fraction which is rapidly increasing year after year.^ 

A distinctive feature of soviet policy in this field is the high degree of 
“ unification of all the related provisions for mothers and their infants ”, 
which IS universally aimed at, and in the mstitutions of the larger cities, 
achieved to a remarkable degree. Thus, at the Leningrad Institute for 
the Protection of Motherhood and Childhood, ‘‘ there are prenatal clinics ; 
clinics at which contraceptive advice is given ; and clinics for the vaiious 
periods of infancy and childhood, all these being coordinated with arrange- 
ments for domiciliary medical care as needed. . . . The nurses appear to 
be acquainted with every mother and child in their respective subdistricts. 
On attending a prenatal centre the expectant mother receives a card 
which entitles her to (a) the right of precedence in tramcars and a slieltered 
place ill them ; (b) service in shops without waiting in a queue ; (c) a 
supplementary food ration ; (d) lighter work 111 the office or shop in which 
she IS employed ; and (e) . . . two months’ rest without loss of wages ” ® 
Another instance of this administrative unity is the fact tliat a usual 
adjunct of a well-organised maternity centre is a legal department, in 
which a qualified lawyer is always in attendance, ready to give gratuitous 
advice to any woman who seeks it, about her legal remedy against any 
man who has wronged her, or against the factory management which has 

^ la there any iu.atornity hospital in the world for public and gratuitous treatment, 
other than that at Moscow, where every woman has not only eaiphonc.s piovided so that 
she can listen to the music broadcast by wireless, but also a telephone by her bedside v Inch 
permits hci, fiee of charge, to converse with her husband and children, or with fi lends ’ 

- J!ed Medicine, by Sir Arthur Newsholmc and Di J. A. Kingsbui'v (1933), pp 173, 
178, 179 

In London the proportion is about 10 per cent. 

The nunibci of heels in “ somatic and lying-in hospitals ” in the cities of the US.Slt 
M as, in 1933, officially given as 89,200 in 1913, 143,000 in 1928 and 230,000 in 1932 Those 
in iiiral localities were given as 49,400 in 1913, 80,000 m 1928 and 107,000 in 1932 (TJte 
VSSll in Figures, Moscow, 1934, p. 211). 

“ lied Medicine, by Sir A. Newsholme and Dr J. A. Kingsbury (1933), pp. 170-177 
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witlilield any of lier rightful privileges, or against any person who has 
injured either her children or herself. 

Of tlie quality of the provision thus made for maternity we may 
content ourselves with quoting the latest and most authoritative British 
and Ameneau report “ LeaAung aside the provision for abortion ” 
[presently to be considercdj. Sir Aithur Nbwsholmc and Dr. J. A. Kings- 
bury sum up the extensive survey that they made in 1933 in the following 
terms : Our observations of soviet arrangements for the medical and 
hygienic care of mothers and their children have filled us with admiration, 
and with wonder that such good work, scientific and advanced work, 
should be undertaken and successfully accomplished in the period when 
the finances of the country arc at a low ebb. The maternity and child- 
welfare institutions and arrangements seen by us gave us the impression 
that they were nowhere being stinted or restricted because of financial 
stress.” ^ 


Infancy 

"Wo have still to describe the extensive provision for the care of infants, 
from birth to the entry into kindergarten or elementary school, which, 
though still very far foin completely covering the whole area, is rapidly 
extending from urban to rural districts of the USSR. And here we need 
not trouble the reader with any description of how these institutions feed, 
clothe, wash, teach, tram and amuse the babies. What has significance 
for us is the e.xteut to which this service ® is being organised as an ubiquitous 
pubhc function ; its universal supervision by local public committees 
representing the trade unions and all other groups of citizens, the doctors 
concerned and the district authorities ; the high degree of umfication 
that it attains , and the psychological effect of making the whole work 
not a matter of chanty but a function of citizenship. 

There is first the system of “ advisory centres ” for mothers with 

^ lidl Medicine, hy Sir Arthur Xew..holnie and Di J A Kingsbury (1033), p. 177. 

- The service of nif.mt caic in the U.SSR has been desciibed, usually uitliout adequate 
realisation of the system as a whole, by many recent observers Among their books, the 
most mfoimative and coiiijilcte seem to us to be iro)«aii in iS'oi ict liiniain. by Fannina W. 
Halle (Gcinian edition, 1932 ; English translation, 1033) , esjiccially the chapter entitled 
“ Mother and Child ”, from winch vve have drawn largely. See also in coirohoiation the 
rclev'ant chapters in Heallh Woik in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines (New York, 1928) ; 
Piolcction of Women and Childien in Soviet Russia, by Alice Witluow Field (1932); 
Twelic Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by Margaret I. Cole (1933) , Red Virtue, by EUa 
Winter (1933) ; Red Medicine, by Sir A. Newsholme and Hr. J. A. Kmgsbiiry (1933). 

An oiliLial authority is the valuable survey entitled Protection of Motheihood and 
Childhood til the Soviet Union, by Dr. Esther Conus, chief physician of the dispensary of 
the .State itesearch Institute for the Protection of Motherhood end Infancy (Moscow, 
1933, US ])p ). A convenient survey (in Russian) will be found m the Liter woik. The 
Protaiiou of Motherhood and Childhood in the Country of the Soviets, bj V. P. Lebedeva 
(Moscow, 1934). 

Among German sources may be noted the article by A. Dvoretsky, “ Der Sauglmgs- 
und Miilteischutz im neuen Bussland ”, m MUnchener medizimsche Wochenschrift (192(3), 
pp. 403-401 ; and Der Schulz der russtseken Arbeiterinnen, by Vera Rappoport (Beilin, 
1931, 01 p]i.), with bibliography of over 100 items. 
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infants, which are already claiming, in the cities, to be able to bring every 
mother, and especially every sohtary mother, after her confinement, 
within the range of their advisory and welfare activities. In 1930 there 
are reported to have been nearly 2000 such centres at work ; and by the 
end of 1931 the number had grown to about 3000. ilost of tliem have 
“ milk kitchens ” attached, where the infants’ rations of milk are distri- 
buted daily. The whole system is directed by local bodies called the 
Commission for the Betterment of Labour and tlie Standard of Living 
(KOTIB). This commission is formed in each place by the local soviet. 
In addition to the representatives of this soviet, and the medical stalls of 
the advisory centihs, the commissions include men and women delegates 
from the factory committees of all the industrial plants of the district, as 
well as from every administrative or trading institution These com- 
missions supervise not only the advisory centres, but also the creches, the 
schools and the maternity homes of the district. They have also the 
duty of ‘‘ combating the abandonment of infants ”, by keeping a watch 
on all pregnant women who have no one to help them ; and to arrange 
for the prompt admission to children’s residential homes of all children 
actually abandoned, as well as of others for whom the mothers cannot 
properly care, and who might otherwise be abandoned. The mortality in 
such children’s homes, which was formerly excessive, has been greatly 
reduced.^ But wherever possible, abandoned children are now “ boarded 
out ” vnth carefully chosen and closely inspected families of city workers, 
by whom, in fact, they are in many cases ultimately adopted as their 
own. 

For the rural areas there are an increasing number of admsory centres 
in the sovkliosi and kolkhosi. A remarkable feature is the itinerant 
advisory centre, a system of “ flying squads ” of doctors, nurses and legal 
consultants (usually women), with one or two delegates of the commission, 
who are sent, especially in the busy time of harvest v/hen the local 
organisations are overwhelmed with work, to villages as yet unprovided 
with a permanent centre. The itinerant advisers stay a month or two in 
such a village, holding exhibitions and distributing leaflets, and giving to 
iill the women hygienic and medical advice and assistance, together with 
“ social and juridical consultations ” to enable the mothers to overcome 
destitution, to discover paternity or to obtain alimony ; m addition to 
seeing that she gets milk for her infant, and all her other rights as a 
citizen. 

The next stage in the organisation of infancy care is the provision of 
creches in which, from two months old, the infant may be cared for whilst 
the mother is at work. This was one of the ideas on which Leiiiii most 
strongly insisted. He described the crdche, in setting free the mother 
from the burden of a constant care of the young children, and thus enabling 

1 tVe do not give the apparently satisfactory death-rates that were quoted to us, as 
instilulional death-rates are of no statistical value without a precise tabulation of the 
nrrp*? miH Ipnvth of ntnv of ail tho innintps 
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lier lo cam an independent livelihood, as being the “ germ cell of the 
communist society”. Accordingly, there has grown up in the USSK 
duiiim the p.ist decade a vast network of creelics of dift'erent kinds. There 
are f.utorv creelies attached to practically all industrial eulerprises, as 
well as to all oilices and other places m which as many as a few scores 
of women are employed. There arc, in the cities, also disti'ict creches 
for the infants of women employed in smaller establishments of all kinds. 
There are. lu many cities, also evening creches, in connection with working 
women's clubs and other recreational centres A begiiiiimg has been 
made with creches at tin larger railway stations, so as to enable mothers 
visitmu rhe city, or waitiini for a train, to get through their shopping or 
other busiiie.'JS, without the children suffering. There are iiiglit creches 
for the convcmeiicc of mothers engaged in night work. There are now 
even spi'ci.il compartments on some of the long-distance trams, in w'hich 
passenger mothers may leave their young children in charge of trained 
nurses In the i ural districts there are summer creches in all state farms 
(sovkhosi), and in an ever-increasmg number of the collective farms 
(kolkhoM), as well as iii all the communes. These rural summer creches 
are spi'cially useful m combating the great mortality among young 
children m the hot weather, whilst the mothers are set free for harvest 
work " In the new llussia ", we are told, “ it is impossible to imagine 
any industrial establishment, any undertaking, any kolkhos, any tractor 
station, any collective undertaking, without such a creche.” * In the 
industrial districts there were reported to be 33,000 beds m creches in 
192b, and by 1931 the number had grown to about 130,000. In the 
kolkhosi. there were 13o,000 beds in summer cr&ches in 1928. and no fewer 
than a million and a half in 1931, wdiilst during 1932 and 1933 this vast 
iiiimbei IS said to have been doubled.* It still (193.")) continues to grow 
by leaps and bounds. And wherever there is a creche — w^hether or not a 
nominal charge is made to the mother for some particular service — the 

1 ]\'niiian in Soviet Russia, by Fannina Halle, 1933, p. 161. 

- Fc/i tlio RSFSR alone, the following statistx'a indicate a more than twcntyfold 
grow 111 111 the provi.,ion of creches in five years : 



1928 

1920 

10 

In ('fties 

Cieches ..... 
Beds m them .... 

499 

31,955 

9.53 

39,016 

3,355 

161,822 

In Rural Ristricls 

I’ermanent creches . 

Beds in them 

Seasonal creches 

Beds m them 

66 

1,640 

3,704 

100,306 

313 - 
7,.5.34 
6,731 
17.5,000 

11,599 

267,958 

109,392 

2,734,804 


I'oi llip USSR the number of places m the creches was officially given in 1934 as. in 
1013. .3")U icgular and 10,000 seasonal; in 1928, 59,300 regular and 197,800 seasonal, 
and in 1032, 623,900 regular and 3,920,300 seasonal. {The USSR vn Figures, Moscow', 
1031. p 210 ) 
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maiatenance and care of the infant during something hke one-third of 
the day, without any charge, becomes, not only a collective function but 
also a matter of collective provision. Under the (Second Five-Year Plan 
the network of advisory ci'uties, milk kitchens, creches, infants’ mir^enes, 
nursery schools and kindergartens is being, year by year, made more 
nearly coextensive with the whole area of the USSR, with the corollary 
that a considerable proportion of the feeding, some part of the clothing, 
and the whole of the medical care of a great majority of all tlie young 
children, from birth up to the age of seven or eight, will have become a 
public charge. And tins without withdrawing the children from the home 
or from maternal jcare, and without any idea of pauperism or charity ; 
and, as it seems to us, without any more lessening of the sense of paicntal 
responsibility than is involved in other countries m the almost universal 
provision of free primary schooling for children of larger growth ; and, 
indeed, with actually less supersession of the domestic home than is effected 
by the British middle-class and upper-class boarding school. 


Birth Control 

With a birth-rate and a rate of mcroaso of population both larger 
than in any other great nation, it might have been expected that contra- 
ceptive practices would be widely adopted in the USSR. Wo do not 
gather that this is the case Neither the official reports nor private con- 
versations, and more convincing than citlicr of these, none of the indications 
that can bo drawn from the vital statistics, support the inference that 
intentional contraception is even as commonly practised m the USSB as 
in Holland or Australia, France or Germany, England or the United States. 
There are various reasons for tins difference. There is still, we thinlr, a 
greater degree of popular ignorance on the subject than in we.stern 
Europe. There is greater difficulty in obtaining the means. There is a 
more intense overcrowding of the dwellings. There is much less assurance, 
alike among the statesmen and scientists and among the mass of citizens, 
that any reduction in the total number of births would be advantageous 
to the community, or desirable on an}' public grounds And proliably 
one of the results of the extensive and elaborate provision for mateimty 
and infancy, which is a distinctive feature of Soviet Communism, is to 
lessen the personal dislike of repeated maternity, which is nowadays felt 
by more women than is commonly acknowledged. 

But tliere is, in the USSR, no public objection to contraception, still 
less any restrictipn of its propaganda, or any prohibition of the sale of 
the means of contraception, or any ban upon the subject. On the con- 
trary, it is freely discussed in the cities among young and old It is made 
the theme of instructive posters and medical advice, especially m con- 
nection with the marriage offices, on the one hand, and with the treatment 
of venereal diseases on the other. The “ points of eonsultation the 
ainbulatoria and the clinics, are all free to give advice and instruction on 
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the subject, and they habitually take advantage of this freedom. We 
do not find that there is, in the USSE, any criticism upon this attitude of 
frankness and freedom. 


The Conlrol of Abortion 

There remains to be described vhat has excited, perhaps, greater 
surprise in the western world than an}*^ other of the social experiments of 
Soviet Communism, namely, its candid recognition and sympathetic 
control of the practice of abortion It is common knowledge that this 
practice, 111 spite of its danger to the individual, and its almost universal 
coiideinnation by the churches, by the criminal law, and by public 
opinion, has been — apparently at all times and in all countries — exten- 
sively resorted to. \Ve have no materials for judgment as to whether it 
was actually more prevalent in Tsarist Eussia than in other European 
countries. Xor can we form any opinion upon the accuracy of the 
whispered estimates, running into hundreds of thousands, and even to a 
million, of the number of abortions during a single year m the United 
States, or in the France and Germany of the present generation. IVhat 
is indisputable is that, in each country, there have been, and still are 
every year, literally thousands of cases in which death promptly follows 
the illegal operation — in Germany about 10 , 000 — whilst in tens of 
thousands of others serious damage results to health Equally certain is 
it that, apart from illegal operations, a number of different abortifacients 
are, even m the England of to-day, where the practice is believed to be 
less frequent than on the Continent, commonly known, easily obtained, 
and, in fact, purchased in large quantities. It will, we think, not be 
questioned by anyone acquainted with the facts that there is here a social 
problem of grave import and serious difficulty.^ 

After the revolution the question was forced upon the attention of the 
So\’iet Government by the women themselves. We give the facts as 
stated by an able American woman who has made a special study of the 

^ Among the more recent ancl more important lefeience.? to this subject wo maj' cite 
ifecZ J/c'/iriHc, by Sii A Xeic sholmc and Ur J A. Kmgsbiuy (1933), clmj) xiv and pp. 
21, 49, 179-177, 182-18.7 , Pioteclion of Wointn nnd Chilii)rn in iSorirl l}ii',‘,iri, by A. W. 
ITield (1932), chap iv. and p. 67; Woman tn Sotiiel Eussia, by ITaniima Hallo (1933), 
pp 139-144 , Ilenllh Work in Eoriet Russia, by A. .1 Hames (1928), pp 06-67 , Twelve 
Etudips in Soviet Eussia, edited by M. I. Cole (1933), pp. 1.73-174 ; “ Jledieme in Soviet 
Russia ”. liy Dr Somerville Hastings, in The Medical World, .January 17. 1 932 ; “ Abortion 
in Russia ”, bv Henry Harris, !M.U., in Eugenics Review for April 1933 ; “ La Aledocme 
en Russie sovietiquo ”, by Dr. Raymond Leibovici, in Enqiiete au pays des Soviets, m the 
illustrated journal Vu, special number for Hovember 1931, pp. 2782-2784 Another 
French statement will bo found in the article entitled “ L’ Evolution deinoarapliiqiie et los 
resultafs de ravortement local en U R S.S ”, par Foinaiid Boverat, Vice-jiiesidcnt du 
Conseil .'siijii ' 1 leiir de la Natalite, in Le Music social, .July 1932 The latest Rinsian view 
IS gi\cn in the lelovant eluipttr of The Piotcclion of Motheihoud and Chihllwod in the 
Country of the Soviets, by V. P Lebedeva (Moscow, 1934), 263 pp. 

I’wo ait ides by Dr. A Gena will be found in the Archiofilr soziale hygiene demographie, 
“ Der kiiiistlicho Abortus als soziale und Milicu-erschcmung ”, in 1928 (pp. 554-S58) , 
and '■ Dio Ergobnisso oiner statistischen tJntcrsuohung fiber die Fehlgobnrton m Moslcau 
im Jahro 1925 ”, m 1926-1927 (pp. 336-339). 
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subject.^ “ When tbe working woman became, aware that sbe was living 
under a government which claimed that it not only believed that women 
should share equal rights with men, but would, to the best of its ability, 
help women to become men’s equals, one of the first things she asked was 
the right to refuse to give birth to children that she did not want. Because 
birtli control was practically unheard of in the Russia of 1918, it was 
legalised abortion for which the women asked. The question was dis- 
cussed at great length in all places where women met together, and m the 
newspapers, as is the Russian custom since the October Revolution. The 
points on both sides were numferous and strong. The women were almost 
unanimous in the feeling that they could never be socially or economically 
independent so long as tliey had to bear continually reeurriug pregnancies. 
They were also very decisive in the opinion that as long as they were 
forced to bear children everj”^ time they became pregnant, they could 
never be strong enough nor have sufficient enthusiasm to bring up a family 
as they should. . . . The doctors in Russia were faced with more diffi- 
culties than were the Russian women before committing themselves as to 
the way of solving the question. As one of the doctors m the maternity 
hospital which is connected with the Institute for Protection of Mother- 
hood and Childhood m Moscow told me, ‘ the question is one of the most 
difficult with which any doctor, or any human for that matter, could be 
faced ’. Waiving the moral issue, the physicians were under no illusions 
as to the harm abortion can cause, even when performed under the finest 
conditions and by the best medical experts. But we were faced with the 
undeniable fact that Russian women would continue illegal and miderhand 
abortions as long as they were faced with many unwanted pregnancies. 
At that time there was, and even now there is, no absolutely safe and 
harmless contraceptive. We w'cre convinced that it was not the young 
healthy women who wanted abortion, because the Revolution had 
banished the illegitimate child, making marriage and cohabitation prac- 
tically synonymous ; it was the poor woman wuth children who was 
unable to support more, who wanted and needed relief, and we were still 
more convinced that if she did not get it from the state she would do the 
best she could for herself. It gradually grew to seem logical in the eyes 
of the medical profession that the best way of fighting abortion was to 
fight it openly ; and I do not think we took a false step when we did so, 
for we now have not only cut down the number of deaths due to under- 
hand abortion, but we are also in a position to fight abortion by well- 
advised birth control.” 

The public discussion, with frequent debates among the doctors, and 
a long fight in the various legislative committees — strange though tins 
must seem to those who believe that Soviet Commuiii&m works by a 
dictatorship — lasted over two years (1917-1920). AVlicn at last a decision 

1 Protection of Women and Children in Soviet Russia, by (Mrs.) Alice Witbroii Field 
(1932), pp. 81-84. The testimony is similar of Dr. Raymond lieibovioi in Enqutte au pays 
tlL \ Soviets, the special number of Vu, November 1931, pp. 2582-2584. 
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was arrived at by tlic highest legislative authority, the law was changed 
111 a mamier 1 liat was, ainl still remains, unique in all the aonals of legisla- 
tiond Tlio derree of November 1920 for the llSFSll, which has since 
boon copied in the other constituent republics, substituted, in the ease of 
aliortioii. for the age-long policy of prohibition of a practice that could 
not be stamped out by repression, the unprecedented policy of converting 
it into a social service under strict public control. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, whilst nte.idily developing the sendee, has left the law unchanged.® 
Abortion may only be peiforiiied by licensed surgeons in institutions of 
the natiii e of lio.spitaK ; and save in very excejitional circumstances, must 
always be the result of a surgical operation, not by atlmimstration of 
driig^. After the operation the woman must remain in bed for three 
whole days, and must not be permitted to resume work for two weeks. 
Abortion must not be j^eiformod for a first iiregnancy. imle.s.s cliildbirth 
would .seiiously endanger the mother’s life. It must not be performed if 
the [iregnancy has eontinucd for more than three months. It is recom- 
mended that the operation .should be performed in a state liospital 
wherever there is a .section devoted to maternity. It is prescribed that 
abortions should be discouraged if the woman concerned has had fewer 
than throe cliildien. or if she has adei|uate means for supporting another 
child, or if her lio.ilth would not be impaired by another pregnancy, or if 
her 111 mg conditions constitute a good environment for the children, or 
if, ill general, there w no social, physical or economic reason for abortion. 

tJubj 'ct to tho'.e conditions, no qualified doctor mav refuse to perform 
the operation, altlioiigli lie remains free to discourage it to any extent. 
In slate hospital-, no charge will be made to women who are withm the 
range of --ocial insurance, or whose husbands arc wnthin the range. This 
inelude-. all persons employed for wages or salary, without limitation of 
amount or kind of oceiipation ; and also all members of collective farms 
(kolkhosi) or federated manufacturing artels (incops). To other women 
the uMi.d liOhjiital charge, which is small, may be made. Any person 
producing aboitioii otherwise than under the prescribed conditions — 
whether an unlicen.sed medical practitioner, a feldsher, a babla, a midwufe 
even if c[ualifieil and licensed as such, or any otlier person — will be pro- 
secuted for maiLsla lighter if death results. 

We may now describe the service as it may be seen at work in Moscow 
or Leningrad. The woman goes first to her Point of Consultation, the 
ambiilatorium or medical station for her district, where she is entitled 
(if a wage-earner or the wife of one) to free medical advice. She gives 
the nurse in attendance particulars as to her name, address and occupa- 
tion and tho.se of her husband, and the matter on which she seeks advice. 
Unle-,-. tJie ca'C is urgent, an appointment is fixed for her at a time con- 
vcim lit to herself. A nurse is at once despatched to visit her home, 

^ In ‘^i.edon similar legislation is now (1935) contemplated. 

- I |it for a minor amendment in 1926 specificially fixing three months as the 
ina-.-inmin period of pregnancy at which the operation is permitted. 
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where she has a friendly conversatiou with the npphcant. in which she 
elicits as much as possible of lier history and circunistaiices. The viMtmp 
nurse then tills up a foim foi the doctor's information pii in;) aU that has 
been noted as relevant to liis ibaanosi<; and tie.itinent lie is thus pic- 
paivd for tlie woman on her ^^slt at the appointed lime, fihe will be 
recened, not in any bare ofliLC, but m a jileasanth furnished consulting- 
room equal to that usual in Eiitisli private pracrue and tilted with evcrv 
medical convenience. An iiivaiiahle pratrice in the r^Sll is thar no 
one, whether ollicer or jiatieiit or friend enteis such .1 eousultmg-iooni, 
any more than a hospital ward, without beinsr clothed with a wliitc apron 
or oveiall. After examination and eiupiiry. if the woman delinitch ashs 
for an operation far abortion, tbc doctor alw.iys seelcs to discouraee her, 
unless she is very pool', having ah-cady not fewei tliaii three thildreii and 
not more than twelve weeks advanced m pregnancy, ide will, in anv 
case, warn her tliat aliortion is prejudicial to hi'alth , and that there are 
ten times as many deaths from abortion, as hitlieito eominonly practised, 
as from childbirth If, however, the woman insists, he may. if lie is 
satisfietl, give lier an order on the state lio.spit.il, wlnu'e the ojieration may 
be performt'd If tlie doctor is not .satisfied of thi' necessity of the opera- 
tion he will scud an insistent woman to the hosjauil for ex.iiuination. Tt 
is reported that, of the pregnant women who cntei for exaniin.ition, aliout 
onc-sixth desire an aliortion , but it is found that .ibout one-half of tliese 
can be dissuaded from it. The result is that the number of abortions 
actually performed is a small percentage of the e.ises in which enqiiirv is 
mtidc. When the operation is performed, and thi' threi' days' ri'st in 
bed has expired, the woman is definitely inslrueted to .seek advice from 
her loe.il doctor as to methods of prevention of jinother piegnaiicy tind 
it IS .said that most of them who liave undergone t he ojier.ition are w ilhng 
to try their use. 

It remains to be said that exact statistical records .ire kept by the 
public hosjiitals (and there are no others in the USSll) of .ill opeiMtions 
for abortion , and tli.it the results thus shown fill foreign iiiedic.il e.vjierts 
w'lth astonishment. The surgeons cmjiloyed h.ne developed the lugliest 
possible skill. The cases arc carefully selected The eonddions under 
w'hicli the operations are performed are the ver\ hesl. C'onseqiienih the 
results of the operation .arc .so uniformly good a.s to be (dmo.st incredi!))(‘. 
Already in 1920 it was s.aid th.at the deatb.s from the operation w'en' ()-7d 
per hundred cases (less than one per cent). “ Dr Alexandre Eoubakiiie 
of Moscow University informed us that of 11,000 abortions induced in 
the Moscow hospitals in 1925 not a single case proved fatal. In th(' .saini' 
year, he said, there was not a single fatal case out of 2hGG abortions m 
Saratov . . Dr. Gens informed us that in twelve ve.irs, legalised .dior- 
tioii had s.aved tlic lives of 300,000 women [as compared with tlie illegal 
jir.idicc which, it is assumed, would have continued] ; and he eon.sidered 
that hygienists should, from this viewpoint, strongly support il. He 
added that special skill had been developed in the operation, whieli now 
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occupied only three to five minutes, instead of half an hour as formerly.” 1 
Two French doctors who investigated the subject in 1932 report that, 
out of 52.4:12 abortions in Moscow within the year, only 2139 or less than 
4 per cent had auv untoward incident wliatevcr.® 

jMcanwhde, it is believed that illegal o]ierations for abortion, which 
arc severely punislied by the criminal courts, have, in the USSR, almost 
entirely ceased to occur. Thus the paradoxical result has been obtained 
that in the USSR, where abortion is permitted under strict control, it is 
to-day far less frequently practised than it is in Germany and France 
where it is a criminal offence * “ In the iSovict Union," declared Dr. 
Gens, the director of the department for abortion of the Moscow Institute 
for the Protection of Mothers and Infants, ‘‘ in spite ot leualisation there 
are relatively few abortions : ut are the count ry in which aboilion is least 
jirarliscil. ' ® 

To complete this survey of the position of So\'iot Russia with regard 
to the control of births, it must be added that whereas tlie annual number 
of permitted abortions in the whole of the USSR is apparently well under 
a quarter of a million ; and the practice of artificial contraception is 
believed not to be at all widespread, the annual number of births is over 
six millions, whilst the infantile mortiility under one year lias been halved. 
The birth-rate for the USSR is still round about 40 per thousand, which is 
more than double the figure of most European countries and the United 
States ■■ A Russian woman who wishes to reUnquish her social function 
of maternity, and is unwilling to fidfil her civic duty, need bring no children 
into the world. But for the most part she does it, and without the compul- 
sion to bring to birth which is still sacrosanct in Western Europe, because it 
is her will to have children, if only in respect of her own healthy instincts. 
Besides, the Russians are crazy about children, and the love of children 
in the people, which i.s still — in spite of technical developments, mechanisa- 
tion and Americanisation — ^m close touch with nature, and in a sense 
still m its own childhood, is an aspect of its character illustrated by many 
touching instances.” * 

^ .ffr ))3 Sir A. -.holme and Dr. .J A. Kincsliiii V (193U) ]> 1.S2 ‘ ‘Years 

of scicntifie ^\ork are a-,-iurcd In- Dr Gens, the diiootoi of the deportment for abortion 
of the Mo-row In-titute for the Protection of Mothers and Infants. ‘ have pioved that 
abortion performed m a liospital is practically never fatal. Theic is one death among 
2o,000 abortions In Western Europe an average of one or two per cent die. In Germany, 
where about a million abortions are performed annually, at least 10,000 women die every 
year from artificial abortion. In the Soviet Umon it would be 30.000 a j-ear if abortion 
were not legalised. But if that is the case — and there is no doubt of it — then 300,000 
women have been saved in Soviet Russia during the last ten j-ears, in which a hundred 
thou-and have come to grief in Germany. All comment is superfluous ( tVonian tn Soviet 
Eus'^tri. by Fannina IV H.alle, 1933) The article by Dr. Gens in tl o 1926-1927 volume 
of Airl’i fvr & 0 ~.inh hyijirni dnuoiirapliip, gives more detailed statistics ( ‘ Die Ergebnisse 
einer -t.iti-tisclien Uiitcisiiehung uber die Fchlgeburten in Mo-k,au ini .Tahrc 1925”). 

- rt.it aetuel de la medecine anti-conceptionnelle en UIISS ", by Dr. Hamant and 
Dr Ciienol m Gynecologie et Obstetnque, October 1932 ; quoted in Sed Medicine by Sir A. 
Xeii Amlin/ and Dr. J. A. Kingsbuiy (1933), pp. 183-184. 

“ It oi/ion. tn Soviet Russia, by Fannina Halle (1933), p. 144. 

* Ihid. p. 144. 
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Many medical men of different nationalities have in the last few years 
explored the health services of the USSR.^ They have seen many 
hospitals and medical research institutes that seemed to them amazini^ly 
well equipped and competently staffed. Scarcely any of them has failed 
to expatiate on the contemporaneous existence of insanitary conditions 
remimsccnt of the England of a century ago.® Equally general is their 
recognition of the inadequacy of the medical provision for the milhons 
of inhabitants of the vast spaces outside the urban areas. But the uneven- 
ness of development, and the incompleteness of achievement, of a health 
service not yet tw^enty years old, making its way among an extremely 
heterogeneous population of 170 millions, spread over one-sixth of the 
world’s land surface, needed no journey to reveal, and calls for no further 
comment. More instructive is it to discover by what ideas the health 
service of the USSR is inspired, and towards what goal it is developing. 

The most significant and perhaps the most novel feature in the medical 
profession in the USSR is that its ideal is less that of curing individual 

^ The latest and moat authoritative of descnptions m English is Sed Medicine, by Sir 
Arthur Noivsholmo, K.C B , and Dr. J. A. ICingsbury (1934), 324 pp. This docs not, 
houover, supersede the very complete survey entitled Health iroii in Sonet Russia, 
by Anna J. llainea (New York, 1928, 177 pp.), which i-emains the most useful introduction 
for the layman An authoritative later summary is afforded by the volume entitled 
Health Protection in the USSR, by Dr A. Semashko, who was People’s Commissar of Health 
for the RSFSR from 1918 to 1930 (1934, 176 pp ) ; compare also bis tnolve articles entitled 
“Das Goaundheitswosen m Sowjetruasland m Deutsche medizinisclie Wochenschiift 
(1924). 

Othei accounts are : " A Review of Medical Education in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr. W. 
Horsley Gantt, in Biitish Medical Joninal, June 14, 1924 j “ Doctors in Soviet Russia ”, 
by R. A. Rc ynolds. The Nation (New York), September 24, 1930 ; “ Russia m Reconstiuc- 
tion. Population, and Bulh Contiol ”, by L. Haden Guest, in Lancet, December 5, 1931 ; 

“ Medical and otlici Conditions m Soviet Russia ”, by L. F. Bail.ei, in Scientific Monthly 
(New Yoik), July 1932 ; “ Medicine m Soviet Russia ”, by Dr Somerville Hastings, m 
The Medical Woild. January 14, 1932 ; “ Health and Social Welfare in Soviet Rus-ia ”, 
by “ a distinguished doctor ” who withholds hia name, in Progress, Nov.-Dee 1932 , and 
A Physician’s Tout in Soviet Russia, by Sir James Purves-Stewart, 1932 Precise informa- 
tion as to the health services iii sample rural areas is siiecinetly given in Village Life under 
the Sonets, by Karl Borders (1927), “ The Village Doetor ”, pp. 103-169. 

Among German reports see “ Zehn Jalire Sow]et-Mcdizin ”, by A. Dvoretzkj', in 
Milnchenei medizinische Wochenschrifl (1928), pp. 455-456, 497-499 ; and nmo articles 
entitled “ Emdrucke emer Aiztreise nnoh Russland ”, by H. Rosenhaupt, m Snziale 
Medtztn, 1929. 

The articles relating to Russia m the successive annual issues of the League of Nations 
International Health Year Book oontam useful surveys 

The publications in Russian on various aspects of the problem of health, and the 
organisation of medical services, are literally innumerable. We need cite only Five Years 
of the Sonet Medical Services, 191S-23, with portrait of Dr. Semashko, 256 pp , issued by 
the Commissariat of Health, RSFSR, 1924. The suooessvo reports of this coramissaiiat 
to the All-Union Congacsses of Soviets describe the progress made. 

Foi maternity, mfancy, and abortion see separate list at pp. 666 and 670. 

® We usually forget to-day how lecent is the British and American devotion to baths, 
open-air living and scientific plumbmg ! Equally do we ignore the terrible overcrop ding 
and insamtation that prevailed alike m town and country in the England of a hundicd 
years ago. Chadwick’s monumental reports on the “ Sanitary Condition of the Labourmg 
Population m Great Britam ” (1842) should be referred to. 
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patients tlian of creating a healthy community. In comparison with the 
medical profession in the United States or Great Britain, that of the 
Soviet Union is more vividly conscious that it is engaged in the Remaking 
of ilan. Tins is parth' a result of the communist jioint of luew, although, 
as mentioned elseu'lieie, only a minority of the docioj-s are members of 
the Communist Party. But it is doubtless due in part also to the excep- 
tionally bad state of the people with whom the soviet doctors have had 
to deal '■ The Tsarist Government’', as Dr. Semashko has jiointed out, 
“■ left to the soviet power a terrible heritage of iiisamtiiry conditions. 
The exceptionally bad material conditions of the working masses of town 
and country ; the police oppression which .stifled all public activity ; the 
merciless exploitation of the workers anil poorer peasants ; the low 
eultural h'vel of the population, and the conscipient low sanitary culture, 
all combined to create a favourable soil for epidemic diseases . . . which 
took an aniuial toll of millions of lives. . . . One-fourth of all the diseases 
was directly due to bad economic and living conditions. . . . The rate of 
mortality among the population . . . during the last decade before the 
war . . . was 28 - 1 : to 80 per 1000 . . . . The general economic conditions 
and consccpiently the sanitary conditions of the population became still 
worse . . . The war completely undermined both tlie health of the 
population and the medical orgamsation ^ 

The same reason partly accounts, we think, for an ecpially significant 
feature of the soviet health service, that of its universality. The health 
service of the U.8SR. unlike all other public health services, has never 
been principally a means of combating the most infectious diseases that 
threaten the rich as well as the poor. It was. from the start, just as 
much concerned witli the ailments causing suffering only to tiie individuals 
immediately affected. Nor was the design merely that of dealing with 
illnesses that were specially prevalent, or exceptionally disabling, or 
uuu.^ually dangerous. All the imperfections that mar the human being 
arc equally within its sphere. From the start it has been free from the 
histoiical distinction between preventive and curative treatment, which, 
especially 111 England, still cramps the organisation of medical services. 
Moreover, the controversy elsewhere raging between those who ascribe 
our physical and mental ills to nature ” and tho.sc who deem them the 
result of “ nurture " seems almost irrelevant 111 the USSR, where the evil 
effects of an age-long environment of terrible destructiveness are only too 
patent, whilst the boundless possibilities of changing it, alike for parents 
and for offspring, open up an endle.ss vista of betterment, both for the 
present sufferers and for the generations to come. The health service of 
Soviet Communism has always .sought to cover the whole span of human 
life, not, indeed, excluding even the period that is antenatal. Its bene- 
ficent work has never known any limits of age or se.x, of race or nationality, 
of religion or occupation, or rank or opulence. And, in marked contrast 
wuth .such other empires as the British, the French and the Dutch, internal 
^ IJudth Protection in the VS8E, by Dr. N. A. Semashko (1934), pp. 11, 12, 14, I.j. 
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boundaries matter as little to the sanitarians of the USSR as other 
differences, for are not all the scores of races from ocean to ocean equally 
citizens of the Soviet Union, and equally entitled to restoration to jierfer t 
health i Such being the case, there has, from the first, never been aiiv 
idea of pbilantlirojiv or charily about the care for the sick whicli. like 
every other liraiich of the ]nil)lic services, is given to all tlie wagc-cariicrs, 
and also tlio poorest jieasanis. free of charge, and even to those ivith llie 
means of payment for the most part cqualh’ gratuitously. 

We trace this unprecedentedly wide conception of the sphere of a 
public health service, first to the fundamental conce])lions of the com- 
munism of Lcmn. ayd, under his inspiration, to the outstanding pcr.soiialily 
of Dr Xikolai Alexandrovich Semashko, who was, from 11)07 to 1917. a 
medical a.ssociate of Lemn in enforced exile ; and to whom was enlrusled, 
in July 1918. the organisation of the Commissariat of Health for the 
RSFSR. His aim, a.s he expre.sscd it. wa.s the actual “ socialisation ’’ of 
medicine ; tliat is, “ the t.ikiiig over by the state of the responsibility of 
promding for everyone, at his earliest need, a free and wcll-qiialilied 
medical treatment. Only then will (hsapjiear. like a shadow before sun- 
light, all jirivate hospitals and all commercial jirivate practice. Tins is 
the perspective of communist medicine ^ It is noteworthy that the 
now ministry that Dr. Semashko was called upon to organise had. in its 
title, no reference to sickness or disease, none to ]iov('rty and none to 
philanthrojiy. The first article of the .statute of 1921. regulating the 
Commissariat of Health, expressly made it ‘‘ responsilile for all matters 
involving tlie people's health, and for the establishment of all regulations 
promoting it. U'l/J/ Ihc aim of improvuig the halth Mamlanh of the iiution, 
and of nboli.shing all conditions jircjudicial to lie.ilth WJi.it the new 
department of government had to conduct was a carap.ngn for the restora- 
tion of the whole po]nilation to health, not s])ocifically for the treatment 
of disease , and for raising to a higher level the health of all. not merely 
that of the persons actually stricken down by illness. Dr Semashko saw 
his main task as the construction, throughout tlu' length and breailth of 
the land, of a comprehensive and united health service liascd on all prac- 
ticable prophylactic measures ; on the promptest discoviuy and diagnosis 
of any penson falling below a prescribed standard of physical and mental 
fitness ; on the establishment of extensive research in ('vciy di'partment 
of medical science ; on the provision, in genuine accessibility, of the 
wisest treatment not only for the doctor’s patients but for the entire 
population at all ages, in whom “ positive health ” had to be “ ereated 
We have automatically put the.se four branches of a complete health 
service 111 the order m which wc think that an uji-to-date and enligldencd 

^ 7Vie Foutidaliuns of fionet iteilieine, by Dr N. A Scnaishlco (.tfii'-cow, THfi m 
Russian) , quoted in Ilrritlh Il’oii- iii .Soil'd Ritsua. by Aniui J ll.nmus (Now YorK, l‘)28), 
11 . 1.') See also Ileallh Protection in the USSR, by N. A. Seniabhko (1U!U, 176 pp ) , .niid 
his soiies of twelve articles, “Das Gesundhoitswosen m Sowjetrussland in Jliiiliche 
tiiKir.utischc Wochenschrifl (1924). 

“ Article I. of decree of Sovnaikom of the RSFSR, 1921. 
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British or American medical expert would place them. But what is 
significant — and all of a piece with the revolutionary transformation of 
ideas characteristic of Soviet Communism — is that, in Dr. Semashko’s 
mind, and in the impress that during more than a, decade liis powerful 
personality placed on the health service that he created, the order of these 
four branches is rc^'erscd. The last is placed first. “ The goal of Soviet 
medicine,” he declared, “ the reason it works not only for the healing 
but for the ^^revention of ill-health, is to create the positive health of the 
population.” ^ It IS needless to say that not all Dr. Semashko’s energy 
and tact, for which ho acquired a great reputation, and not even the 
constant support that Lenin, so long as he lived, constantly afforded to 
his work, could immcdiateh- cover so vast an area ns the USSE with 
anything like the complete ser\ncc at which the Commissariat of Health 
aimed. Xor could he, in the first quinquennium, obtain funds sufficient 
to create the great staff, and build and equip all the institutions, general 
or special, that the service required. What seems to us remarkable, in 
the eighteen j-ears’ records of this, in mere magnitude the greatest health 
administration in the world, is it continuous progress, year after year, in 
every branch of its work, and the ever-growing financial resources which 
it has been able to command, in a period in which nearly all other health 
departments in the world have been cut down. 

For the first three years after his appointment, in the midst of war and 
famine. Dr Semashko could do little more than make a start with what- 
ever was most urgently needed , plan for the future ; and meanwhile 
attend, very imperfectly, to the Bed Army, to the victims of the epidemics 
that followed the war, and to famine relief. But from 1921 orward, the 
work of the commissariat, in all its main lines, began a rapid development. 
“ All doctors, feldshers,^ nurses and pharmacists’”, it is reported, 
” became civil servants, and all hospitals, sanatoria and drug stores 
became state institutions ; unified schemes of medical work appropriate 
to rural conditions, as well as others for town and cities, were drawn up 
and fitted into the general plan of volost, uyezd and gubernia.^ A stan- 
dardisation of duty and of salaries, based on professional responsibility 
and local economic conditions, was worked out, to be applied throughout 
the country ; programmes of child-w'clfare work and campaigns against 
venereal disease and tuberculosis were prepared on a nation-rvide scale ; 
central institutes were established for research and teaching in various 
branches of medical science, to which provincial doctors could come for 

1 FovmlaUons of Soviet Medicine, by Dr. SDinashko (1926, in Russian). 

® ‘ Tlie felrlshcr oiiginnlly came from tho army, where he had received his training 
ns '-iirpcon’s assiit.mt, iiiit tlic zemstvo finally established scliools for tho production oi 
this I idl-li.ikod medico, which .sssured him a little more svstomised traiiiiiif; than ho had 
received in the .irniy ( Vilhiqe Life under the Soviets, liy Karl llordcrs, 1927, p 163). 

Ilown to 1921 the feldsher was often, over areas of hundreds of square miles, the onlj 
Bouicc of medical aid. We can hardly count, m this connection, the efforts of the batika 
(“ The b.alika is tho ancient village herb-woman, known to all lands at some stage of then 
histon, ami particularly sought as a midwife.” Ibid. p. 164.) 

“ Nou .selosoviet, rayon and oblast. 
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postgraduate study ; the wholesale preparation of drugs and the purchase 
of those produced abroad was carried on as a state business, without the 
cost incident to private production and advertisement.” ^ 


Hoiv the Health Service is Administered 

The nation-wide army engaged in this campaign for creating positive 
health, now (1935) approaching half a million of all ranks, is not, as might 
easily be imagined, wholly centralised. There is, in fact, no commissariat 
of liealth for the USSR. Not only each of the seven constituent republics, 
or rather nine, inclyding the three members of the Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion — ^but also each of the fifteen autonomous republics within these nine 
— has its own commissariat of health, working under its own sovnarkom. 
Each makes, by its own legislature, and administers by its own officials, 
its own sanitary laws and regulations. But, by Lenin’s foresight, the 
RSFSR was first in the field, and has remained pre-eminent, both in 
activity and efficiency ; whilst its relative magnitude has enabled it con- 
tinuously to lead the way in developments which are universally followed.® 
If we describe the organisation in the RSFSR, which contains a large 
part of the backward regions, as well as the most advanced, it may be 
taken as tyincal of the other parts of USSR. 

The People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR is not, within his 
own sphere, even so much of an autocrat as the minister at the head of 
the health department of some of the countries of western Europe. Down 
to 1931 his immediate assistants constituted a collegium with whom he 
was bound to take counsel on all issues of lasting importance, and before 
coming to any important decision not called for by actual emergency. 
On this collegium there sat the Assistant Commissar (who in 1928 was also 
the President of the Red Cross organisation for the USSR and head of 
the separate health department for the defence forces) ; the president of 
the medical workers’ trade union ; the head of the finance bureau of the 
commissariat ; and a representative of the peasants. Moreover, this 
collegium habitually called into council particular experts specially quali- 
fied to advise upon the issues under discussion, whether they were heads 
of departments or institutions, or scientific experts or representatives of 

Ileullh ll’ort in Sonet Russia, by Anna J. Haines (1028), p. 26. 

® So much IS this the case in practice that, in the summary of health soi vices which 
Dr. Semashko had io condense into 176 pages {Ileedth Protection in the USSR, 1031), he 
treats 1 he coiistitutionnll3- independent health services of the couple of dozen eoiist ituent 
and autonomous reiiuhlics explicitly as “ those of subordmate authoiilies ”. This is 
probably justified by^tlie fact that the 1923 fundamental law of the USSR gives to the 
federal organa the light to “ draw up common regulations in the spheie of liealth ” The 
People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR is the prmeipal adviser, within this sphere, 
of the federal authorities. “ Of more practical importance than formal lav s in coordinating 
the health activities of the different parts of the coiintri’,” it is well obsen ed, “ are the 
frcijiieiit congresses on many phases of pubbe health work These congiesses aie usiiallj' 
held in university towns irrespective of their political or geographical situation, and are 
attended by doctors and other medical norkers from all parts of Russia ” (Health ^Yo]h 
in Sonet Russia, by Anna J. Hames, New York, 1928, p. 68). 
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other commissariats or of trade unions. A standing committee of the 
collegium was tlic planning commission, which worked out in detail the 
suggestions or decisions and suhinittcd tlieiii, m the foi’iii of a hive-Year 
riaii, f(.>r the final approval of the collegium, before the plan was approved 
by tlie (.'omimssar, and commumcated to the State I’laimitig Commission. 

Ill 1 9J4, as we have elsewhere desci ibcd, the collegmms of the various 
commissariats were all abolished on a general reorganisation of ministerial 
departments. In the Comimssariat of Healtli full provision was made for 
the continuance of the practice of expert consultation before important 
ministerial decisions of policy. In jiarticnlar, the Comnns.^ar continued 
to bo made aware of the latest conclusions of niediiad science, and kept 
in the closest touch witli the be.st scientific experts that the USSR could 
supply. Down to 1934 there had been, parallel with the colh'gium but 
without its ministerial responsibilities, a Supreme IMedical Council, 
described as a group of ■' about thirtv specialists m various branches of 
medical science, who must give tlieir expert advice rcgartling the scientific 
foundation for all the health regulations drafted by the conimi,ssariat. 
Almost all of the members of this council arc directors of the various state 
scientific iiistitiites, and have back of their decisions the results of research 
in the best laboratories of the country. They may invite to the council 
meetings any person whose services they may consider necessary for the 
better understanding of the matter m hand. Besides its advisory func- 
tions the council is authori.sed to call congresses of medical workers, to 
institute debates and discussions, and to appoint coiiiimssions to study 
any phase of health."’ ^ 

This consultative medical council has now (1934) been enlaiged up to 
seventy persons, who are invited to serve by the Reo])]e’s Commissar, 
usually on the recommendation of the council itself. Tliey include, in 
addition to the principal heads of departments of the RSFyR Commissariat 
of Health, and those of the autonomous republics, krais and oblasts of 
the RSFSR, the leading doctors at the head of medical research institutes 
and hosjntals and reiiresentatives of learned societies, and — be it noted — 
also of tlie trade unions concerned. This council meets regularly every 
few montlis to discuss the mo.st important problems arising in the work 
of the commissariat. 

The work of the Commissariat of Health of the RSFSR is divided 
among a dozen departments, many of them subdivided into three to eight 
bureaux, making in all over thirty separate branches A summarised 
list will serve to indicate the width of range of the administration. There 
are departments for organisation and administration, in/’liiding personnel, 
coordination, central library, statistics, foreign information, etc , for 
therapeutic institutions, including hospitals, out-patient di'partments, 
sanatoria , medical aid to insured persons, etc. ; for epidemiology, covering 
the campaigns against infectious diseases, including tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, epidemics, etc. ; for hygienic education, and therapeutic mech- 

^ Ilenlth Wdfh in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines, New York, 1928, pp. 46-47. 
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anics ; for protection of motherhood and infancy, including maternity 
homes, creches, consultations, etc. ; for protection of children’s healtli 
from 3 to 18 ; for pharmacies and supply of drugs ; for healtli work along 
routes of travel hy waterways (river, canal, lake and harbour), with its 
own regional centres independent of the local authoiilies (altliuugli its 
local representatives usually sit upon the local soviets) , for state sanita- 
tion inspection, including food, industrj', housing, schools, transport and 
health resorts ; for medical education ; for medical research institutes ; 
for convalescent and holiday homes ; and for finance, including the capital 
construction of medical institutions, and the book-keeping and prepara- 
tion of the estimates, together with control and audit of all expenditure. ^ 


P)ovisionfoi Health in the Budget of the USSR 

The financial arrangements of the soviet health service are, in one 
sense, simple, for the whole of the expenditure, and also the revenues 
connected willi health administration, of all the nine commissariats of 
health of the constituent republics are ultimately included in the com- 
bined budget of the USSR, as are those of the commissariats of health of 
the fifteen autonomous republics ; and thus they all form part of the 
finances of the Soviet Union. But since 1922 the cost of most of the 
hospitals and other institutions, together with the salaries and expenses 
of the local medical staffs, are included, in the first instance, in the various 
local budgets, which have to be made to balance. Tlieir cost is thus met, 
to begin with, from the charges and taxes locally levied, together with the 
locally collected social insurance contributions and orlier special funds. 
At least 7S per cent of tlie whole expenditure on health is thus met. The 
Commissariat of Health for the RSFSR finds the cost of the ‘‘ flying 
squad ” despatched to cope with serious local outbreaks of disease ; of 
the laboratories preparing vaccines and sera, as well as of certain research 
laboratories ; of institutions maintained as models m each branch of the 
work ; of particular hospitals of non-local character, such as those for 
crippled soldiers, psychiatric patients, sufferers from leprosy, etc. ; of 
medicines procured from abroad ; and of the staff of medical experts 
retained for service in criminal investigations and the courts of justice. 
The commissariats of health in the other republics have similar though 
smaller services to maintain. 


The Staffing of the Service 

The special point of interest in the health service of the USSR is the 
fixed determination of the soviet authorities, without too narrowly count- 

^ T( may be noted that the department concerned with he-alth work among the vai ions 
1)1 anc lies of the defence forces has been transferred to the Commissariat of Defence. That 
for health work along routes of travel is confined to waterways, health work on the rad- 
V ays being under the Commissariat of Means of Communication. 
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ing the cost, to provide the whole country, and not the cities only, with a 
medical staff numerically adequate to the need, however great that may 
prove to bo, and however difficult the task of recruiting. Tsarist Russia, 
within the present frontiers of the USSR, had fewer than 13,000 qualified 
doctois, or less than one per 7000 of the whole population ; and this, in 
the rural areas, meant less than one per 21,000.^ Soviet Communism 
has had in mind a standard everywhere of something like one for each 
thousand. Xatiirally this has not yet been attained. iSince the end of 
the civil war the number of medical practitioners, nurses and other officers, 
two-thirds of them women, has been increasing year by year. By the 
tenth anniversary of Dr. Semashko's entrance into office the total had 
doubled In 1 928 the qualified medical practitioners s-iood at one to 4000 
of the popiilarion. By the middle of 1933, whilst the total staff had risen to 
three times the figure of 1918, the qualified medical practitioners through- 
out the whole USSR had been iniiltiplied seven times, and had become 
one to every 2000 of the population.- Unfortunately there is manifested 
among the doctors the same attraction to the cities as among the popula- 
tion at large, and the aniiiial increa.se in their numbers was. for some time, 
not many more than were immediately absorbed in manning the institutions 
and speci.il services, notably tho.->e m connection with the factories and 
sclioolV. actually started in the rapidly growing urban areas But each 
year the number of men and women completing their five years’ course 
for qualification as medical practitioners increases , and this now enables 
an ever lamer contingent to be amiiially assigned to the villages. As is 
usual in the USSR for all occupations, the maximum nmnbi'r of candidates 
admitted to each of the medical colleges for tramiim is neec'ssarily decided 
by the government, actually by the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), 
if only because each involves a subvention from public funds. In the 
absence of parental fortunes there was no way of creating anything like 
enough additional doctors ; and moreover, no other way of maldng the 
training cfliectivcly open to all suitable persons, than providing every one 
who was chosen, not only with free tuition, but also with an annual 
stipend or scholarship varying with his means, so as to ensure at least 
sufficient for maintenance. Candidates for training, who may be of any 
age, are nominated by all sorts of bodies, mostly by tiade union and 
school committees, though individual applications are not excluded. “ On 
these applications ”, to take the instance of the medical school of Rostov, 
the local soviet first sits, and their recommendations come before a 
commission consisting of a representative of (1) the administrative medical 


^ ' At cording to avnilable statistics for 1912 there wa.s one p-aduatc plivsicnin for 
crerv 21 OUO of tlie rillage population of all Bussia ” (Vtllagc Ltfr tinker Ote Sovirts, by 
Karl r... 1927, p 103) 

- In I bat pari of llusaia no>v included in the RSFSR there wore, in 1913, 12,677 
dortoi., ’ { Health Work in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines, 1928, p. 94). 

‘ 111 1 9 Jl. according to Dr. Eoubakme, the total number of physicians [in the USSR] 
sva- about 76,000 ” (Red Medicine, by Sir A, Nevrsholme, K C.B., and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury, 
1934, p. 219). In tho middle of 1935 the estimated number exceeded 80,000. 
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faculty ; ( 2 ) the professorial stafE ; ( 3 ) the trade unions ; and ( 4 ) tho 
student workers.” ^ Admittedly, yoimg men and women actually engaged 
in m.inual work in industry or agriculture still enjoy some preference, 
and the more so if they are also of prololaiiaii parentage But there is 
now no exclusion of sons and daughter.-' uf the intelligi'iii i^a, especially if. 
as is Usually the case, they have been tenipoiarily eugsoed in manned 
labour. Other tlungs being equal, those more adiaiu-ed iii education 
stand a better chance of admission tli.in those nitli onh elemental v 
schooling. The mixed commission rejects candidate-- wJui arc jihiiiili 
unfitted for the training or for the occupation, but is n.iturallv concerned 
to enrol the full number perniitted. 

The training for the medical practitioner in the L’isSll combines, from 
the first an unusual amount of practical nork witli thcoietic leacliiiig. 
“In his first j-ear he must assist m minor medie.d .iiid Mireical work, 
including cleaning up after the work is fini.slicd. In 1 ik second vear tlie 
medical student has to help in actual nursing ; and in Iik next three years 
the student likewise engages m iiractical medical work at v.irions hospitals, 
polyclinics and ambulatoria. while contiumiig his scu-ntiiu- training. 
When qualified, tho doctor is offered a post at once. He mav have 
spcciaiiSisd fwm Mv erjo! o£ ins thicii tvar, tA-offgh rfits- i.-? a tie 6a fa 6 ?e 
policy. He is required to be fairly competent in all br.inches of medicine, 
as he may have to practise alone in a couiitiy clistiict. ... A recent 
regulation has made the conditions . . . more stiingeiit. ' = Something 
like 9000 new students are now admitted anmnilly to the si\tv-two insti- 
tutions in tho USSB giving medical training, which lia\ e, m tlie aggregate, 
nearly 50,000 men and icomeii stiidouis. There nmy. onlv six such 
institutions' in 1912. Tlierc wore then no medical n'scarch institution, s, 
whilst in 1935 there are a coujile of hundred. It loolcs as if it. may be 
nearly another decade before the far-flung millions, from tlic Baltic to the 
Pacific, from the Arctic Ocean to the mountains of Central Asia, can be 
all suiiplicd with a fully qualified doctor for each 250 families. Vel, tin's 
is the goal at wliich the Soviet Government steadfii.sllv amis, and for 
which it persistently plans. 

Tho reader ivill ask about the quality of the trainiug tluis supiihed 
wholesale, and about the efficiency of the gigantic Jicallli service ,so 
created. Tsarist Russia, whilst it had relatively few docl.oi-.s, and generally 
neglected mne-tenths of the population, gave the nobility and the weal! by 
a medical attendance that was, by coiilemjiorary standards, fairly eflicicnt. 
It produced also a certain number of men of outstanding getims, such as 
Mechnikov, Speraiisky and Pavlov, who gained internal iimal rejnitation 
in various branchesaof medical science. It is difficult tc, measure agaiiist 
this a medical profession which, under Soviet Conimumiijm, grap[)lcs wd.h 
a different task. It is almost too freely admitted to-day by the older 
doctors that the average of medical attainments througluiut the profession, 

^ Jlcd Medici/te, by Sic A, Newsholme and Sr. J. A. Kingsbury, 1934, p. 213, 

« Ibid. p. 214 . 
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and especially tlie average schooling of the medical student, are T)eW 
the pre-war level. On the other hand, there is said to be a change fw 
the better in tlie sjnnt 111 which the work is generally done, notably as 
regards enthusiasm in practice and scientific research, and in the almost 
universal desire “ to improve one's qualifications Every country 
practitioner now gets six months' " study leave on full pay every three* 
ymars, an opportunity not generally' provided in any other country, aAl 
one which the soviet doctor eagerly embraces. “ Even now in the latest 
and most authoritative iudgment, " it is indubitable that, although the 
average individual standard of medical students of to-day' is lower than 
that of the fewer students in pre-revolution times, the aggregate quantity, 
as well as the quality’, of medical aid available for the mass of the people 
is being enormously’ increased and improved.” ^ 


Hosjntals 

It is characteristic that increased and improved pirovision for the sick 
does not exclusively or predominantly’ take the form — in Great Britain 
and the United States the favourite form alike of benevolent donors and 
of progressive municipal councillors — of a multiplication of hospitals. 
Indeed, so serious and widespread was the destruction caused by the six 
years of warfare and the famine of 1921, that there were 111 the USSR, 
until 1924, actually fewer hospitals regularly accepting in-paticnts for 
treatment of specific diseases than there had been bi'forc the war.^ In 
this, as 111 other matters, it took something like seven years even to get 
up to the level of 1914. But duiuig the past decade the advaneo has been 

1 Rol Medicini’, bv Sir A Non "holme and Dr -J A Kmg-.lmrv, 1!).3+, 212 

It should be staled that tho liours of woik of the doctor in Iho UHSll arc restriotod to 
a raaxiiioini of six per day, ivith annual vaeations on full pay, in addition, for those 
practising in iiiral area", to tho “ study leave ” alieadj iiienlioned M.iiis of them m the 
cities hold tivo appointments and draw two salaiics tllheis eiiiiiloy their leisure lu 
scientific icsearch Piivate jiraoticc is not forbidden, but only a -iiiall jiiopoition — chiefly 
some of tlie elder men in the huger cities — enjoy any appreciable ineome iiom tins source. 
There appeals to bo also a tiny handful who hold no salaiied uppunitmeiits, but divide 
their time belneen private patients and leseauh 

Students, on obtaining llicii fjiialification. aro iminodiafel v apponilid to posts, by the 
Commi'saiiat of Health, veiy laigelv foi an initial term of tliree yeais, to a iiiral district, 
from cslucli they maj’ be inomoled after a few ycais’ suiviee U iiiav lie added that 
medical men who are nienibcis of the Communist Party (including laiididales foi raomber- 
ship and Comsomols) may be, at any tunc, required by the Party authoiitics to accept 
appointment anywhere, in accordance with their pledge of obedience. Tins may bo largely 
the reason sihy only a rainoritv of them become Party inembeis, altliouch an additional 
reason for not joining is their feeling that tho considcrahlo amount of voliintaiy “ social 
work ” expected fiom meinhcrs may be, as they say, inconsistent Milh their duties to their 
patients. 

“ It IS onlv fair to remember that the later decades of tsiii iloni liad seen some improve- 
mcnl 111 hospital piovision Tlie sanitary and otbei reforms of tin' venistc o". ni the genera- 
tion preceding tho Great War, aie nowadays seldom adequately lealised. ‘ All the public 
healtli -work done was inaugurated by the Zemstvo and maintained by that somi-social, 
semi-polit ical organisation. From 1872 to 1911 they had increased the oxpendituic for 
public health from two to forty-eight million roubles annually. ... A network of very 
ciedilable hosiMtaU had been spread over the country, stationed m most of the provincial 
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great. By the end of 1934 the number of hospitals, properly so called, 
in the cities of the RSFSR had more than doubled, the total for the 
RSFSR being now (1935) between five and six thousand. In the otlier 
con.'.titucnt rciniblics, including especially those niluibitcd by the more 
backward race.-i, the increase in hospital provision during the jiast dei ade 
has been, relatively to the popidation, even greater than 111 the RSFSR. 
Since 1917 the total number of hospital beds in the USSR has been 
trebled. The great hospitals in the principal cities arc among the largest 
in the world. “ During oiu- visit ”, writes Dr Somerville Hastings, “ we 
were taken over two large general hospitals, each with approxinuitely 
2000 beds, the Mctclniikov at Lemiigrad and tlie Botkin at Iloscow. 
Both were well-buflt. well-equipped modem hospitals, and in each case, 
as far as ivc could sec, the standard of work was high.” ^ It is. however, 
not for general hospitals that the health service under Soviet Coinniuinsm 
can claim particular distinction, so much as 111 the relation that these bear 
to the research institutes on the one hand, and to the more siiecialised 
institutions and the remainder of the health organisation 011 the other ; 
and to the measures taken for the promotion of more perfect health among 
the larger part of the whole population who are not yet patients. 

Mechcal Centres 

The question may be asked, how, in the vast population of the USSR, 
does the individual find the medical aid that the Commissariat of Health 
provides for his particular benefit ^ True to the principle of multi- 
formity, soviet arrangements allow of no .single answer to such a question. 

The highest degree of organisation is iiatiir.illy found in the largest 
cities. “ In Moscow and Leningrad ”, as a medical ob.server reports, 
“ the population is divided for medical purposes into units of between 
40,000 and 80,000 people ; and all the health activities of each of these 
units are (or will be as soon as possible) centred around what is described 
as a prophylaetoriuni. Each unit ... is divided again into groiqis of 
2000 or 3000 persons, and in medical charge of each of the.'.e groups are 
two or three doctors and one or more nurses or health visitors. In Lemii- 
grad one doctor deals with the adults and one with the children, but in 
Moscow, the work is further subdivided so that one doctor .ittends to the 
mothers and children under 3, one to those between 3 and 16, and one to 
the remainder. In addition to these clinicians, there are also sanitary 
officers, who deal with factory hygiene as well as sanitation. The memlicrs 
of the clinical staff see their patients in their homes if necessary ; but if 

towns and district centres, and even in many of the smaller villages. But by far the gicatcr 
part of the iiopiila'iou of Riisna in need of medical attendance never eaiiie in toiieli with 
a physician at all” (Village Life under the Soviets, by Kail Boidei.s. 1927, p 163). 

The number of hospital beds was officially given in 193 1 foi the \i hoi ■ USiSll as 179 300 
m 1913, 317,100 in 192S and 526,900 in 1932. (TJte USSB in Figntes, Mo-coii. 1934. 

p. 208 ) 

“ Hedieine in Soviet Bnssia”, by Dr. Somerville Hastmgs, in The Medical H'otZd, 
January 16, 1932. 
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well enough they come to the health centre (prophylactorium).i We were 
shown over one of these centres in Leningrad, and told that 2000 patients 
were seen tlierc every day, all by appointment. . . . Where it is necessary 
for a patient to see a specialist an appointment is made and the district 
nurse goes with him, first collecting his personal and faimly medical 
history sheets. The specialists see their patients in tlic health centre 
(prophylactorium), and the medical records arc retained and filed there 
also. . . . But the function of the Russian health centre is not only to 
deal Avith declared disease. It is m the true sense a prophylactorium. 
In it IS a large hall in which lectiu’es are given on health subjects. On its 
walls are posters and diagrams concermng health matters. . . . There 
arc also wall cases containing samples of the proper food, clothing and even 
toys of children of various ages. In the prophylactorium is the birth 
control clinic, with, of course, samples of the apparatus required ; and a 
lawj’cr attends at stated intervals to give advice, especially to women 
concerning their rights and those of their children. At the prophylac- 
torium the bottles of miUr — unfortunately sterilised as a rule [that is to 
say, not pasteurised] — arc given out two or three times a day to parents 
of all children under four ; and a psycho-technical examination [is] made 
of children when they leave school to determine what vocations they are 
most suited for.” ® 

The high degree of organisation of all the various agencies m the 
soviet health service is emphasised in a description by an American 
specialist “ The medical profession in Moscow ”, writes Dr. Frankwood 
E. Williams,* can be taken as an example of the type that is being 
worked out in all parts of Russia, though still far from being realised 
throughout the country. Moscow is divided into fourteen districts. Each 
district IS covered with a network of community clinics, leading usually 
from a central district clinic, through neighbourhood clinics, to the 
factoiics, the schools and other institutions within the district. Lines in 
the other direction lead from the central clinic to the hospitals, general and 
special, located in Moscow, and its environs. Passage up and down those 
lines IS easy. Thu oigamsntioii functions as a ivholc, not as a loosely jointed 
senes of clinics and hospitals, each jealous and ambitious, but ‘ cooperative ’. 

* In some places the present srriters were informed that a simple rule as to attendance 
existed. If the person seeking medical aid is physically able to walk to the doctor, he is 
expected to do .so, provided that his temperature is not noticeably above normal. But if 
ho “ has a tcmpciaturo ” he is entitled, and expected, to notify the doctor, who must 
promptly visit him. 

* “ lltdicme in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr. .SomorvillB Hastings, p 7. This generalised 
account does not sutriciently stress the fact that the consultations of women and children 
include both periodical inspection of those who are well ns well as preventative and 
curative treatment of those uho are ill Also that, whilst the therapist and paediatrist 
play the principal part, it is they who call in the gynaecologist and other specialists, thus 
ensuring an all-round service, in combination with the most advanced medical technical 
equipment. 

“ “ Russia, a Nation of Adolescents ”, by Frankwood E. Williams, in Survey Oraphic, 
New Yuik, for April 1932 ; largely reproduced in his book How Somet Buasia Fights 
Neurosis (1935). 
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An individual can be passed effectively through the entire chain from 
factory, home, school, to hospital if that is necessary ; or his case can be 
attended to at various points in the chain if that is all that is required. 
The aim is efficient and prompt treatment of anyone who is ill, to the full 
extent of his need ; the restoration of the individual’s effect iveiicss as 
quickly as can be done with safety ; the teaching of hygiene and the 
prevention of illness. 

“The central clinic in each district is a large organrsation not only 
for general medicine but for the handling of special problems. The 
neiglibouiliood clinic is naturally smaller, and devoted to general medicine 
and the specialities most likeiy to be needed. Fiom all clinics both 
general clinicians and specialists are ‘ on call ’ to visit the sick in the 
homes. In addition to psychiatrists daily ‘ on call ’ at the clinics, there 
are two psychiatrists ‘ on call ’ during the night. 

“ The work and plan of the Ordintea Street General Prophylactic 
Disjicnsarv, [and that] in the name of Prof. Kein, in the Lenin District of 
Moscow, arc good examples of community clinic organisation and plan- 
ning. In this disti ict there are 60 neighbourhood clinics. In 1927-1928, 
when the clinic was organised, there were 33. They were increased to 
38 in 1929, to 47 in 1930 ; and the plan calls for a further increase in 1932 
to 70, and in 1933 to 80. In 1929 there were 80 general physicians visiting 
in the homes from this clinic ; in 1930, 100 ; 1931, 130 ; the plan calls 
for an increase to 160 during 1932-1933. In 1929-1930 the pediatricians 
on the staff were increased to 31 . . in 1931 to 36. The plan calls for 

42 in 1932, and 46 in 1933. In 1933 the staff is to consist of more than 
236 physicians, 160 general, 46 pediatricians, 20 tuberculosis specialists for 
adults, and 10 for children, with the addition of nose and tliioat specialists, 
and so on. . . . The jilan for this district calls for a medical unit for each 
factory employing 400 or more workers ; for smaller factories a nurse, 
first-aid unit ” 

But extensive organisation of this kind, and elaborate institutions with 
any amount of equipment, often fail to carry conviction to the sceptical 
of the actual working of the machine. We can realise it better by the 
artless testimony of an English workman engaged on constructing the 
new undergi’ound railway at Moscow, who had, as he thought, merely a 
bad cold. “ I wish ”, he writes, “ to describe what happened a few 
months ago when I had a bad cold and went to the Metrostroi Medical 
Station (I am working on the construction of the subway). ... A few 
questions and I was given the number of the doctor’s room. A few 
minutes’ wait, during which I had time to observe the medical propaganda 
charts and models in the hall, and my name was called. ‘ A cold,’ the 
doctor said. ‘ Let me exaimne your throat ; now your nostrils, and your 
ears.’ I discovered that I had a slight nasal catarrh, and some foreign 
matter in my ears. After a syrmgeing I could hear ever so much better. 
Then I got two prescriptions, one for my nose, and the other for my 
throat. She also said she had better examine my limgs ; I laughed, but 
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realised tow thorough the soviet doctor was. After giving mo an O.K. 
slie sent me to the dentist. I have not had a toothache for years, but 
nevertheless .she insisted it would be better. Then 1 got one tooth 
stopped and two jnilled out. The extraction was the nio.st painless I have 
experienced. AVJien the gums were set I was warned I ivoidd have to go 
back and get fitted for a set of false teeth. This would be given free, as 
IS also the medicine. I left tlie clinic wnth my pre,scriptions, and a great 
respect for the soviet doctors and the system.” ^ 

In smaller cities, whilst there may be one or more highly organised 
prophvlactoria on the model of those at Moscow' and Leningrad, these are 
usually not used for the ordinary consultations, which take place within 
stated hours, at the .smaller public offices known as points of consultation 
or amhulatoria, provided for the doctor in charge of each unit of popula- 
tion in the locality coucenicd. 

Health Centres in Factot ies 

The term ” health centre ” is used in the USSR for only one kind 
among the many to which it is applied in America and Great Britain. 
But that kind is one in which the USSK has gone far ahead of every other 
country. This is the medical umt established inside the factory or 
indiistiial plant, exclusively for the service of the operatives of the 
estahlishinent and tlieir families It is primarily a first -aid ” centre, as 
known in England and the United States, for immediate treatment which 
cannot be postponed. But m any but the smallest undertakings, it 
develop.s into much more highly organised institutions. In establishments 
having fewer than 1000 oper.itives, the health centre may be little more 
than a " first-aid" post, in immediate coinmimical ion with the district 
hospital. In factoiies and plants counting lictween 1000 and 6000 
operatives, there will lie v.irious " first-aid " post.s, with a 2 )olvchnique ” 
with .several cpialificd doctors in attendance, dealing with a constant 
stream of out-patients In larger establishments with between 6000 and 
10 000 employees there will be .several siicli departments, with specialists 
in attendance on certain days. In undertakings exceeding 1 0,000 w'orkers, 
the medical organisation will include scores of ” first-aid " posts, various 
“ polychniques ”, and sometimes more than 100 qualified doctors, wdth 
all sorts of specialists in periodical attendance, and extensive medical 
equipment, sometimes superior to that of the local district ho.spital. Thus, 
in the immense Stalingrad tractor works, with over 40,000 operatives, the 
present writers found, in 1932. the principal medical officer in charge of a 
staff of no fewer than 110 qualified doctors (four-fifths of them women), 
together w'lth 135 more or less trained W'omcn nurses. ■ They took as their 
sphere tlie daily health of a population of workers and their families, 
numbeinig between 70,000 and 80,000 persons. The well-equipped 
jireini.ses of this factory health centre were adequate to the daily average 
1 Moscow Daily News, February 21, 1934. 
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of some 2500 visits. It confined itself to “ out-patient practice ”, sending 
cases requiring institutional treatment, including all confinements, to tlic 
hospitol of the city of Stalingrad. But the treatment of these 2.100 daily 
applicants went far beyond the “ bottle of medicine ” tliat was supplied 
where necessary. The centre itself gave, gratuitously, many forms of 
treatment, including, for instance, radiant heat-therapy, psyeho-therapy, 
mud-baths, and special baths for rheumatism in sand lirought from the 
Caucasus, along with home nursing and various ajiplicatioiis of massage. 
The arrangements for special diets for patients were elaborate The 
iinmensc restaurant of the factory provided daily six different invalid 
diets in separate adining-rooms, for which the patients presented the 
doctor’s orders. For the infants between two months and three years old 
there were six separate creches in as many houses, admitting children in 
shifts corresponding with the factory hours foi women operatives. But 
children could, by arrangement, be left for tlie wliole day so as to permit 
the mother to go shopping ij.i the city, or to complete some task of work 
at home. The children were divided among dift’erent rooms according to 
age, there being about one attendant to evciy ten children present. 

Rural ConsuUalion Points 

Outside the cities, apart from the scattered factories with tlieir own 
extensive workers’ settlements, the medical arrangements arc necessarily 
less elaborate. Each doctor, or small gi'oup of doctors, has an extensive 
district to cover, mostlv with makeshift premises, incomplete equipment 
and scanty means of locomotion of every ilegree of inadequacy 111 different 
districts The level from which Dr. Sema.sliko started was apjiallingly 
low. ■' In many districts the proportion of plij sicians to inliabit.uits was 
one to forty thousand. It was no uncommon case for a man with a 
broken leg to have to drive two davs to reach a doctor to set it. ' ^ But 
even for tlie rural areas a comprehensive plan was promptly drawn up ; 
and this is being, year by year, ever more adec[uate]v tarried out. Already 
111 1927 a careful observer of the life of the villagers could report that 
“■ The medical plans of the country supply free service to all regularly 
employed workers and peasants. To this end every village centre of con- 
siderable size, or at least every township centic, has its public health 
clinic. In most cases these clinics arc housed in former peasant houses 
remodelled to meet the needs of the work. . . . Particularly on market 
days the ante-rooms arc crowded with all manner of bandaged and stricken 
humanity. We found the chief clinic receiving seventy patients a day in 
the summer season. ... In the winter this number is doubled." ^ 

We get a glinqise of the rural health administration from the doctor’s 
point of view, in a record of the conversation of an English observer, who 
penetrated into the province of Vladimir as early as 1920 . “ With the 

1 Health irori: in Soviet Susita, liy Anna J Hnines (1928). p. 10. 

^ Village Life tinder the Soviets, liy Karl Boidcis (1927). p 165 
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medical staff of the department of health [of the province of Vladimir, 
Mr. Brailsford reports], I had a memorable talk. Only one doctor in the 
whole province was a communist [meaning a Party member], and he was 
not in a responsible position. On the other hand, not a single doctor had 
fled in the general exodus of the wealthj’ class. Every man and woman 
had stuck to his post. . . . All medical service is free, and the doctors 
live like any other workers of the highest category . . . There was a 
shortage of every sort of drug, disinfectant and instrument. . . . None 
the less the department of health had gone to work with courage, intelh- 
gence and the Eussian Talent for improvisation. It had set up fifty 
delousing and disinfecting stations against typhus ; and there was, in 
consequence, no epidemic la.st winter [1919J. It had got typhoid down 
below the pre-war average. It had opened four new sanatoria for tuber- 
culosis. It had organised perambulating lectures for the villages on 
hygiene, and the care of children and the sick, and was using the cinema 
for the same purpose. These doctors told me that open prostitution had 
wholly disappeared since the Revolution. . . . Doctors as a uliolo were 
happy, they insisted, because they were devoted to their work, and felt 
they could ‘ serve their ideal ’. They were ‘ realising the dreams of a 
lifetime ’, which had seemed visionary hitherto. So long as they felt that 
the soviet was ‘ working for civilisation and health ’ tliey would serve it 
loyally, though none of them were communists (here one of them repeated 
much tlie same thing in German to make sure that I had understood). 
Under the old regime they had met with continual obstacles, liut now 
they received every possible encouragement. As he shook hands with 
me at parting the director said emphatically, * I have never asked the 
Soviet Government 111 vain for anything whatsoever ^ 

AVe have little measurement of the further im^irovement that has 
undoubtedly taken place 111 the rural dLstricts during the past seven years ; 
and we can venture no statement about the general average of the health 
services in the ruial areas of the USSR. But there is a consensus of 
opinion that it is very considerably better than before the Revolution, and 
that it i.>. in all rc'^pects, and in the great majority of districts, steadily im- 
proving year by year. Between 1927-1928 and 1921-1932 tlie number of 
hospital beds available in the villages increased from 43,590 to over 80,000, 
and the number of qualified doctors at work in rural medical districts from 
4667 to over 7000.® In 1933, the number of beds available in village 
institutions for the sick, in the RSFSR alone, was given to us as 78,046, 
being an increase on the number of 1928 of no less than 62 per cent. The 
increase in tlie total number of beds in institutions for the sick (including 
materiiily) in tlie whole of the USSR, between 1917 and 1932. has been 
stated as fiom 109,630 to 355,240, The Second Five-Year Plan provides for 
an even greater increase by 1937 ; but it is clearly foreseen that it will then 
still be far from a completely adequate provision for so vast a population. 

^ The Russian iVorkers' Republic, by H. N. Brailsford (1921), pp. 67-68. 

“ Red Medtane, by Sir A. Newsholmo and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), p. 244. 
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The Flying Squad 

A feature of the rural health service is the flying squad of doctors and 
nurses which is sent for a limited time into one rural district after another, 
either to cope with special needs for trachoma, malaria or venereal disease ; 
or exceptional outbreaks of smallpox, enteric or scarlet fever ; or where, 
owing to the sparseness of population, there is only a poorly organised 
medical service ; or merely to make a sanitary survey of specially back- 
ward districts. These “ flying squads ”, which do not yet use aeroplanes 
(although doctors urgently needed occasionally do, and patients are some- 
times brought in from outlying villages by an aeroplane ambulance), are 
equipped with the means of setting up temporary clinics, including primi- 
tive laboratories and extensive medical supplies. “ Treatment is carried 
on for a time, and an intensive educational campaign adapted to the 
peasants’ understanding and living conditions. Then the active cases are 
turned over to the regular local medical organisation for a continuation 
of the treatment ; and the flying squad moves on to another neighbour- 
hood. The permanent stations for certain specialised ser'.uce8, as well as 
the squads themselves, are usually supported by non-local funds.” ^ The 
bureaux for venereal diseases and for the campaign against tuberculosis, 
which are permanent branches of the Commissariat of Health, have similar 
organisations. Special medical brigades are also sent into country districts 
during the sowing and harvesting seasons to reinforce the local organisation 
for the service of workers engaged m the fields. 

The Campaign Against Tuberculosis 

We cannot dwell upon all the various developments of the struggle to 
restore the whole population of the USSR to normal health. But it is 
notew^orthy that, as mentioned above, in addition to the geographically 
dispersed medical units for general work, some of the principal diseases 
are systematically made the subject of specidl campaigns. Plague and 
typhus, enteric and smallpox, venereal disease and malaria, all have their 
organised concentrations of medical forces, not only temporary but in 
some cases continuously in service, and effectively articulated with the 
general scheme. We take as an example the campaign against tuber- 
culosis, for many years past the greatest scourge of the Russian people, 
and still the cause of more days lost through illness than any other single 
ailment. 

Specialising in the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis in its 
various mamfestatioiis there are, at the top, in the USSR, more than a 
score of institutes definitely applying themselves to scientific research. 
Central institutes at Moscow and Kharkov, with others at Minsk, Tiflis 
and Samarkand, direct and coordinate over a dozen local research centres 
in the several constituent and autonomous republics, the workers in which 
I Health Work in Soviet Russia, ty Auna J. Haines (1928), p. 56. 
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meet perioclieally in All-Union congresses. The records of all this 
scientific \York are published, month by month, since 1923, in the 
voluminous journal (in Ihissian) entitled Pxiblcms of T iiberctdosis, in 
addition to iiumeroii.s monogr.iplis. 

At tlic other end of tlie ehani. in immediate contact with the sufEcrers, 
are the special tuberculosis dispensaries, of winch a far-reaching network 
has been gradually spread all over the UiSHll. In 1918 they numbered 
only 4 ; in 1921, only I j ; but in 1924 they were 84 ; in 1928, 233 ; in 
1929, 273, in 1932, Stio ; and m 1933 as many as 4U4. "An anti- 
tuberculosis disjieiisary ", said Dr. Semashko, ' differs from a simple out- 
patient clinic 111 tills, that it aims not only to cure the .siik person, but to 
examine into his living and working conditions , if his apartment is not 
sanitary it tries to help liiiii to find another more sanitary ; if the patient 
needs sonii' kind of material help tlie dispensary finds this help. The dis- 
pensary inspects the factoric's and waiehouscs in its neighbourhood, and 
if it notices soinetliing daiiiierous to health on the premises (if they are 
full of dust, if there is poor ventilation, if poisonous gases are emitted), 
the dispensary tries, by bringing pi assure to bear on the administration 
of the busines>, to elininiute that danger. The dispensary carries on a 
widespread propaganda . . by means of lectures and reports. . . . 

Finally the dispensary maintains close relationship with the workers’ 
organisations . . at the dispensary there is always a Council of Social 

Aid . . . made up of representatives of these organisations. Thus a 
dispensary not only prescribes for sick people and sends them to sanatoria 
and hospitals, but also prevents drsease . . it works ... to create the 

positive health of the population.’' ^ 

Serving alike the research in.stitutcs on the one hand, and the .special 
dispensaries on the other, there has been developed an astonishing array 
of tubeiculosis hospitals large and small, for every manifestation of the 
disease , of sanatoria for patients at all stages, in all suitable localities, 
chosen for their height above the sea-level, or for their location m mild 
climates, or for special reasons such as that of the koumiss cure , and of 
auxilary institutions of all kinds, sucli as forest schools, open-air centres 
for sun bathing, night sanatoria, etc In 1928 there were 2737 tuberculosis 
hospitals, and in 19.33, 4007 ; m 1928, 10,505 institutions classed as 
tuberculosis sanatoria, and in 1933, 15,242, in 1928, 7447 localities 
providing convalescent homes in suitable localities, and in 1933. 10,556 ; 
whilst the auxiliary tuberculosis institutions of all sorts grew from 7637 
in 1928 to 10,181 in 1933.2 

1 Th' Fuundnhons nf SniiH Medicine, by Br. Semashko (Itussian) (1026), riuotcd in 
IlenUh Wrjil. in Fm iti Kuinn lj\ Anna .f. Haines (New York, 192S). pp 20-21. 

“ Ln Liillf rnnlta la liihfK nlaic dans la lUiKHll, pni Jlr Yesline (Coinini.s-.aiial of 
Htaltli, Mo-cow, lyyt) Ainoni' other articles, the following may bo eonsultccl . ‘La 
Liilte I onlu! la tuberculose cii lluusie par A Slarobinsky, in lievue de phltsie et de la 
mi dll ini’ sill iale (Pans, 1021), pp 243-2.')(j , ‘ Dio Tulierculosobckampfung in Sowjetruss- 
land ’ , b\ S. Bapotsky, in Zeilichifl fur mztlirhe I'oi Ibildu nr/ (.lena, 1924), pp ."ilW-GSl ; 
Dr. E 0 Munbliltts paper Tho Tuberculosis Campaign m the USSR ” (m German), in 
Eussian-Gri man Medical Journal for April Z926; and oh. xii. “Tho Anti-Tuhercnlosis 
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The Night Sanatorium 

We cannot trouble tlie reader with further descriptions of this persistent 
campaign against tuberculosis in the USSR. Work of this kind can, of 
course, be paralleled 111 other countries, though, as we imagine, not often 
with equal unity, coordination and persistent energy. But one of the 
institutions is apparently a unique speciahty, as fiir as we can ascertain 
not in use elsewhere. This is the night sanatorium, which commands the 
enthusiastic approval of all medical visitors, and is now a prominent 
feature of the health service ofMoscowandvanoiisother cities. In popula- 
tions so thickly crowded together as those of the cities of the USSR or 
those of the working-class quarters in other countries, where whole families 
inhabit single rooms, which are seldom adequately ventilated, the insani- 
tary conditions in which the night is passed are a potent factor of disease. 
Where it is not jiracticable immediately to move such families to healthier 
quarters, the soviet authorities have discovered that temporary provision 
may be made to ensure for the wage-earners healthier conditions during 
more than half the twenty-four hours. “ When there is a sick child at 
home that might disturb the breadwinner’s sleep, or where, for iiislance, 
consumption is threatened, the doctor gives the necessary certificate, and, 
instead of going home, the worker leaves the factory for the night sana- 
torium. There he is given a hot bath, changes into fresh clothes, has a 
hot meal, after which ho listens to music or a propaganda lecture, and goes 
early to bed 111 a well-vontilatcd room ” ^ Night sanatoria have proved 
themselves of the greatest value in Russia, and “ we were assured ”, 
reports an,other medical expert, that in many cases incipient disease, 
both mental and physical, had been aborted by their use A French 
doctor describes a night sanatorium at Krasnaya Fresnya, in one of 
the suburbs of Moscow, which may correspond to St. Denis near Pans. 
There we find 70 persons, all women, who arc able to work, not ill, but 
at the moment 111 a weak state. Here they will stay for two months, in 
better sleeping-quarters than they have at home, supplied with excep- 
tionally nourishing food, under medical supervision. They go out to their 
work. The state loses nothing by them ; and they profit. At the end 
of two months they will resume their home life, considerably set up in 
health Their places will be filled by 70 men.” ® Moscow has 10 of these 
night sanatoria, admitting not only sufferers from tuberculosis m its early 
stages, but also those in whom tuberculosis is latent or only sus23ccted ; 
persons suffering from nervous exhaustion or digestive troubles ; and 

Campaign m Ihiisia ’V m Health Work in Soviet Sussia, bj' Anna J. Haines, Xeii York, 
1928, pp 200-223. 

^ In llicse iiiglit '-anatoria *■ the windows of tlic bcdiooms aio nailed open oicii in the 
coldest weather, and 111 Moscow this often means 30 degrees below zeio Fahiciiheit ” 
(Ilailih Worh in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Hames, 1928, p. 107). 

- “ Medicine in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr. Somerville -Hastings, m The Medical World 
(January 15, 1932), p. 9. 

■* Translated from Om, mats Moscou, by Pierre Dominique (Paris, 1932), p. 177. 

2a2 
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occasionally merely from overwork or neurasthenia, together with con- 
valescents of all kinds.^ 

Leningrad uses for these institutions several of the mansions of the 
former wealthy. ‘‘ So successful and popular are these night sanatoria 
among the workers that many other industrial centres have copied Moscow 
in ope nin g them. [In 1926 in the USSR] there were over 5000 beds 
offering this temporary service to patients still able to carry on their 
ordinary working duties if their leisure time could be a period of recupera- 
tion.” ^ By 1934 their number had been greatly increased. The night 
sanatoria are, of course, no substitutes for hospitals and convalescent 
homes for advanced tuberculosis cases ; and as we have described, the 
soviet provision of such institutions is extensive and increasing. But the 
night sanatoria have proved invaluable, not only as “ therapeutic- 
prophylactic institutions ”, 111 which patients are found to improve even 
more quickly whilst they can still continue at work than when they are 
reduced to idleness 111 hospitals ; but also as “ schools of sanitary culture ”. 

We cannot pretend to be able to judge from the available statistics, 
how the undoubted improvement in the USSR, as regards all forms of 
tuberculosis, compares with the experience of other countries. The 
deaths ascribed to tuberculosis in Moscow, which rose to the high number 
of 39'7 per 10,000 in the population in the year of distress, 1920, fell to 
16‘1 in 1924 ; ® and to no more than 11-C 111 1931 (in Leningrad to 16-3). 
The days lost through tuberculosis in Moscow, per 100 workers in nine 
principal branches of industry, fell from 8 9 in 1925 to no more than 2'3 
in 1931. We were informed that the improvement had steadily con- 
tinued. 


Provision for Sheet Casualties 

The very serious consideration that is now being given in Great Britain 
to casualties on the roads may serve as an excuse for dwelling on one 
particular field in which Moscow city may have something to teach the 
health services of the great cities of the western world. Its provision for 
the victims of casualties in the streets and urgent surgical cases in public 
places stands unrivalled in prompt and all-embracing efficiency. 

^ lied Medicine, by Sir Arthur Newsholmo, K.C.B., and Dr. .1. A. Kingsbury (1933), 
pp. 14, 22, 27, 102, 111, 229, 236, 250, 231, 252, 254, 256. 

® IlenUh Work in Soviet Enseia, by Anna J. Uames (1928), p. 107. “ These part-time 
sanatoria are also proTided for school children. The children are recommended for the 
mstilution b 3 ' the school and tiibciculosis dispensary doctors through the ward, because 
of their incipient tuberculosis or state of especial malnutrition. As manj’ more children 
need this care than there are institutions to receive them, two or three nurses take the 
lists recommended liy the doctors and visit the homes of the childicii. selci ling those whose 
home suirouiidings are such as would iircclude the possibility of their iiuproiemcnt in 
health at home. . . . This institution is run as a day sanatorium between the hours of 
8 A.M and 5 p.M. for both boys and girls from 4 to 14 years, and ns a night sanatorium 
between the hours of 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. for girls only from 9 to 14 years. . . . Both night 
and day children reecive a full ration of food from the sanatorium ” [ibid, pp 108-113). 

® Ibid p. 115 ; La Lutte centre la tuberculose dans la BSI'SR, par Dr. Neslmo (Moscow, 
19.34), p 20. 
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The Sklifassovsky Institute, situated near the centre of Moscow, 
occupies the buildings of an ancient mansion which Napoleon, in 1812, 
diverted to army uses, after which it remained as a hospital in which the 
distinguished medical professor, Dr. Sklifassovsky, latterly spent both 
money and time in estahhshing an embyronic “ first-aid ” organisation for 
the city. This has been greatly enlarged and elaborated by its present 
chief, Dr. Serge Judine, under the Commissariat of Health of the RSFSR, 
with the idea of ensuring the instant rescue from the streets, and also 
from other public places, such as factories or theatres, at any hour of the 
day or night, of any person the victim of accident or assault, or otherwise 
urgently requiring medical aid, in any part of the city. The institute is 
now a fully equipped hospital which will presently have more than 600 
beds (two-thirds always reserved for urgent surgical cases), with a qualified 
medical stafE of fifteen, including six “ internes ”, besides students in 
training. But more interesting than the hospital, because more unique, 
is the efficient use made of the telephone and the motor ambulance. 
Seven medically equipped motor ambulances, with stretchers attached, 
stand constantly ready to start at a moment’s notice, with driver, doctor 
and male attendant standing by, who are always prepared to give urgent 
fixst-aid treatment actually during transit. Eleven other motor ambu- 
lances, carrying each a woman nurse, stand ready for cases in which 
immediate conveyance is alone required. Half a dozen motor-cabs are 
also available for “ sitting cases Among the seven doctors, who are 
at all times on duty solely for this service of fetching a patient, one is 
always a psvehiatrist, prepared to handle patients suffering from manias, 
etc. But ,all this little army of services waiting to be called is not con- 
centrated at the central station. In order to save time in so large a city 
area, two-scventlis of the force waits at local stations in the distant suburbs. 
The telephone is the nerve-centre of the whole organisation. Seven sepa- 
rate lines (five from as many geographical districts, one from the central 
pohee office, and one from the central transport office) converge in a 
special listening chamber, in which three young doctors share among 
themselves the twenty-four hours’ continuous vigil. 

What happens when someone is in any way injured at any hour of the 
twenty-four, in any part of Moscow ? Any person whatsoever who wit- 
nesses the injury goes at once to the nearest telephone box and calls 
first-aid, giving the locality. Much the same happens in surgical emer- 
gencies such as acute appendicitis, ulcerous perforations or dangerous 
haemorrhage. Any doctor — ^indeed any person whatsoever — ^m<ay tele- 
phone at any hour stating the need and the address. Whether or not the 
call is warranted Ifj^ the circumstances, the response is instantaneous and 
invariable. The doctor at the telephone instantly signs a brief order to 
go, and at the same moment sounds an alarm boll. The doctor next for 
service seizes the order through a hatchway in the wall, and goes at once 
to the waiting motor ambulance. At the same moment he presses an 
electric button, which lights a signal lamp in the listening-room, indicating 
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that he is waiting to start. A second lamp instantly glows to indicate 
that the attendant is also waiting. A third lamp promptly shows that 
the (Inver is at the wheel. A fourth lamp almost immediately reports 
that tlie porter at tlie gate has seen tlie anilnilanee leave the yard, llean- 
while the iiitlex of the alarm has been moving to register the time that has 
elapsed. This timc-lag may be only 40 st'conds. It never exceeds 2 
minutes. When one of the present writers watched the proecedmgs in 
1934 none of the doctors took more than one minute to get actually 
started How many calls are thus attended to 111 the 24 hours During 
a busy period of 10 davs there may be G30 day calls aud 550 night calls, 
making an average of 120 in each 24 hours, or one ever'" 1 2 minutes. The 
ambulances make about 2000 journeys jier mouth, bringing back more 
than that number of acutely sick or wounded. One-fifth arc traffic 
accidents, others are urgent surgical ca.sos Not published, as a fixed 
principle of soviet policy, are the numbers of suicides, poisoiungs and 
murders But the lunatics iiuniber 500 a year, the dangerous epileptics 
over 200, and the drunkards suilering from delirium tremens nearly as 
many. AVhat other city in the world can show so well organised or so 
expeditious a service ^ ^ 

Medical Research 

From one end of the immense health service to the other in the cities 
of the RSFSB and the Ukraine, and to a lesser extent in the other con- 
stituent republics, and in the villages generally, the medical observer 
notices the great stress laid on, aud the great part played by, research in 
the science and art of health. There are now over 200 organised medical 
research institutes of one kind or other. Every aspect of physical or 
mental health, as well as every disease or abnormality, seems to have its 
own intellectual centre — and usually more than one — in which a group of 

1 fiummiiTiaed from eloquent account by Dr. B.aymond Lcibovici. ho-,i)it.il surgeon 
of Pans. ]n the special number Enquete au pays dcj. Soviets. ” of the hVeneh illustrated 
journal Vn, Xoveraber 18. 1931. See also Out, mats Moscow, by Pierre Ooinmique (1931), 
pp 173-171. One of the present writeis went specially in 193-1- I0 veuf\ these accounts, 
and found them even unclcrstatiiig the efficiency of the woik. 

The following statistics wcie supplied 



10 iO 

1931 

1932 

lOJ'J 

]‘)34, BIX 
niontlis 

Kumbci of calls 

18,838 

23,464 

29,963 

36,808 

16,079 

Of these. 




Accidents were 

8,849 

11,951 

15,719 

16,742 

8,747 


9'lie accidents were stated to be principally street traffic casualties, and it was pomted 
out th.it during the jiast three jeais their number had only slightly increased, in spite of 
a continuous increase both of city residents and of motoi vehicles. 

It should be added that a Eirst Aid and Ambulance .Service, on lines similar to those 
of the .Sklif.issovbky Institute at Moscow, althougli less extensively equipped, is now niaiii- 
tamed at l.cningrad and Kostov in the ItSESR , and at Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa in 
the Ekiaine, at Tashkent 111 Turkestan (where an aeroplane ambulance brings in patients 
from the villages), and in various other cities of the ESiSR. 
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doctors are engaged, during some part of their time, on specialised investiga- 
tions with a view to new discoveries. The lay observer is inclined to 
think that the Russian doctors follow more closely the scieniiflc journals 
of western Europe and the Unileil States tlian the doctors of those 
countries follow tlic discoveries of their Russian colleagues. The diffi- 
culties preventing such intcr-commumcation between medical investi- 
gators of different countries are to be regretted. 


..-1 Cihj of the Science and Jit of Heal Ih 

There is no liinii to the far-seeing schemes in the USSR for tlic creation 
of an altogether new level of positive health in the whole peo2ile. As a 
part of the Second Five-Year Plan, the Soviet Government has allotted a 
site of more than a square mile in the Silver Forest on the Jloscow River, 
a ten minutes’ drive from the capital, for “ Medical City designed to 
be the largest and most modern medical institute in the world. The 
actual construction 'of the great network of buildings, which are planned 
to co.st 150,000,000 roubles, is scheduled to begin in 1930. The oiganisa- 
tion that will use the new jilant is already functioning as the All-Union 
Institute of Experimental Medicine. It is under the direet authority of 
the USSR Goveriiineiit, by which its findings arc turned over to the com- 
mis^iiats of health for apjilication in hospitals throughout the Soviet 
Union The director is Profe.ssor Lev NicolacMcli Fcodorov, jnipil of 
the great Pavlov. The enlarged mstitiitioii 2iluns to cover all kinds of 
health and medical work, liotli practical and theoretical. A feature will 
be the “ Clime of tlic Healthy 5lan ”, where observations will be in.ide of 
the behaviour of normal men and women after working, i-ating, resting, 
etc. There will be siiecial chambers, where the tempcrntiire, air-jncssiire 
and other conditions of different climates — arctic, sub-tropic and even 
submarine and btratos2iheric — will be rc2)roduced and tliLir elfects on 
living orgamsms studied. The institute will constitute a whole citv in 
itself, with a technical personnel of 5500 doctors, nurses and research 
workers, and 600 patients, eacli of the l.xttcr in a ])rivate room ; and vith 
almost one laboratory 2)cr 2>atient ' There will be blocks of apartmont 
houses for the stafi ; and shops, theatres, libr iries and other features of a 
complete town. 

This grandiose conception of a “ City of the Science and Art of 
Health ” may well take a whole decade to come fully into operation, at a 
total expense that staggers imagination. On the other hand, its ]iossil)Ie 
results, not only tciinedical science but also in the daily health of a ^lopida- 
tion which may then have reached two hundred millions are imme.isiirable. 
To tins intense interest in research we recur 111 the following chajiter, 
dealing with the place of science in the communist conception of the 
universe.^ 


Chapter XI. in Fart II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”. 
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The Establishment of Economic Security 

Lenin seems to have realised from the very outset of his government 
what IS still only imperfectly understood by statesmen m other countries, 
namely, that the condition of clu'onic iiLsccurity in which a capitalist wage 
system keeps the mass of the workers is, in itself, a grave social evil. 
Not from men living always 111 danger of reduction to destitution by any 
interruption of their wage-earning can the community expect cither per- 
fect zeal or maximum development. One of Lenin’s earliest announce- 
ments after assuming office promised an immediate expansion of the timid 
and tentative social insurance that had been introduced in 1912. The 
result was the transformation of this small and limited insurance fund 
into a system of unlimited and universal security to the entire wage- 
earning population, which stood in constant danger of being bereft of an 
income by any of the hazards of life. In our judgment this provision of 
economic security has been, during the past eighteen years, an important 
factor in making each workman conscious, not only of his soviet citizen- 
ship, but also of his joint ownership with his fellows of the whole of the 
means of production. The soviet worker realises, as the wage-earners of 
no other country do, that the future maintenance, in any adversity, of 
his wife and children, together \suth his own, have become a direct charge 
upon the community's yearly production, and a charge of which^the 
administration is now entirely in the hands of his trade union organisation.^ 

On this path of providing economic security, the Soviet Government 
at once boldly struck out, immeasurably beyond anything that had been 
contemplated by Prince Bismarck and Jlr. Lloyd George under the name 
of social insurance. Thus, there is, in the USSR, no attempt to build up 

^ Apart from tlie numerous reports and statistics published in Russian, detailed 
information as to social insurance is not easy to pick out of llie most available books 
(already cited) which usually treat generally either of the conditions of labour or of the 
administration of medical aid. There is a useful bibliography of Ru-iSian sources, which 
are numerous and varied, in Luhoi Protection in Soiitt Busna, by Dr. Geoigo M. Price 
(1928, 130 pp.). VI hich is still the most convenient general survoj’ , superseding the author’s 
previous studies of 1913 and 1922 which were published among others on Administration 
of Labor Laws and Faetory Inspertion in certain European Count) ics (U >S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin No 112, and Aluntlily Labour lleiiew, vol. xvi , ,lune 1923) , 'I'be Trade 
Union iloiemcnt in Soviet Uiissia (1927), and Studies and Heporls on the JJidiatl Inspection 
of Labour (both by the International I.aibour Ofiico). should also be consulted, together 
with Itussin after Ten Years (report of the American Trade Union Delegation to the Soviet 
Union, 1927, 96 pp.) ; and Soviet Russia tn the Second Decade, edited by Stuart Chase, 
Robert Dunn and R. G Tugwcll (New York, 1928, 374 pp ) ; espceially chap ix. on “ Labor 
Legislation and Social Insurance ”, by Paul H Douglas ; together with The Condition 
of Labor in the USSR, by L. Ginsburg (1927). Some information as to the admmistrative 
organisation of the past few years may bo obtained in English from the volume entitled 
The Eiiith Tiade Union Congress (1933, 226 pp ), being the speeches of Shv-crnik and 
Kaganovieli , and from the pamiihlets entitled Speech of Wdconie tn Foingn Delegates 
(1933, 2b jip ) and Sew Functions of the Sonet Trade Unions (1933, fiO pp ), both by N. M. 
Shvernik A useful article by Vassili Afanasievich Kotov, collegium member and chief of 
the Social Insurance Bureau of the RSFiSR appeared in the Moscow Daily News (weekly 
edition), June 5, 1933 , see also his books on the subject (in Russian), Social Insiiranci in 
Socialist Construction (Moscow, 1933, 136 pp.) and the diagrammatic statistics entitled 
Social Insurance in the USSR, 1028-1932. 
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a capital fund from which the future benefits will he met ; there is con- 
sequently no question of charging high premiums to young and healthy 
people in order to accumulate reserves out of which to meet the increasing 
cost of their sickness and superannuation as they grow older ; and there 
is accordingly no idea of limiting the benefits by the amount of any fund 
so accumulated. There is, in fact, except for book-keeping purposes, no 
separate insurance fund ; the benefits each year are, in the main, pro%nded 
from the collections of the year. Soviet Communism makes the discovery 
that tlic community does not grow older year by year, and therefore more 
lialile to break down, as each individual does ; and with this fact, so 
successfully obscured by individualism, all necessity for the actuarial 
complications invilved 111 the European and American conception of 
insurance simply disappear. Incidentally, the need for exacting, week by 
week, an individual contribution from each workman also disappears. 
Under Soviet Commiimsm thrift recovers its primary moaning of a wise 
allocation of present resources. The provision for those who are at any 
particular time out of health, for the consequences of accidents whenever 
they occur, and for a socially beneficent and humane treatment of lliose 
who may be involuntarily unemployed, on the one hand ; and for the 
permanently disabled, the widow and the orphan, the aged and the super- 
annuated, on the other, becomes part of the allocation of the annual 
income of the community, instead of a burden upon each individual or 
each locality. It may then be recogmsed that any such communal pro- 
vision can most properly be made, not by accumulation and investment 
in securities, but year by year, out of income as the need occurs.^ 


How the System of Economic Seciirity Developed 

It would be hard to unravel, and tedious to recount, the various stages 
through which, between 1917 and 1935, both the administration and the 
benefits of soviet social insurance have passed.^ It must suffice to note 

^ Wp do not need hero to daoiiss whether the adriint.>f:eons offeeN upon eli.'ir.'ieter, 
of individual aavinp througli personal conlrihiitioiis to se])ninte insurance funds, are 
sufficient, in the (.apit.alist countries, to outweigh tho cost and coinplicalion.s of such funds. 
It IS a mistake to suppose that there is no loom for individual saving under iSoi let Cora- 
miinism There are other channels for saving wliuh, in the U.SSIl, allow foi rclatiicly 
large amounts being thus aeciimulatcd. Tho state savings liaiiUs, the successive internal 
loans, tho growing sliaie capital of the conauiaers’ cooperative movement, tlic steady 
increase of capital accuuiiilations of the manufacturing associations of owner-pioducers 
(incops) and of the collective farms (kolkbosi) and communes, the increasing owncrslup 
of tho meinbeis of coopciativo housing societies in tho cities, and tlw' policies taken out 
in the state life insurance department, together with the growing personal pos-i-ssions in 
small livc-stock and household furniture of the members of the collcctivo farms and those 
of the wage and salary earners in tho urban areas, represent in the aggregate .1 largo 
amount of individual savings. This, however, is doubtless still far behind the pcisonal 
accumulations of the wage-earning class in Great Britain or in Scandinavia 

“ Those stages, doivn to 1926, are summarised, somewhat haishh. in The Tinih fhnon 
Mnicment in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 1927) ; and, between 1927 and 
1932, in the pamphlet New Fundioms of the Soviet Trade Unions, by N. M. Shvermk 
(1933, 60 pp.). 
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that the representatives of the workers in the cities pressed, persistently 
if sporadically, both for universality in the ranp;e of the scheme, and for 
oenerosil v in the amount of its provisions It was, from tlie first, agreed 
that no contiibution should be colled ed from the workers themselves, 
whether managers or labourers ^Vhat is significant is the character of 
the consideration given to the continued demands for increase in the 
range and amount of the benefits. It is not too much to say that we find, 
111 the discussions, no “ enemy party There has licen no association 
of profit-making (unployers bringing pressure to bear on the Koviet Govern- 
ment to resist such encroachments on cajntalist interests ! No one 
objected to the trade unions, which include, it will be remembered, the 
most highlv salaried diicctors and technicians, as well as all grades of 
manual labourers, obtaining all the net jirodiict. Whether the demand 
was for the inclusion, from the very first day of cmjiloyinent. of all sections 
of workers engaged at wages or salaries , or for full wages during temporary 
siclmess without limit of time, from the first day of incapacity to work; 
or for the most complete and costly medical treatment ; or for relieving 
the mother from the whole financial biirdeii of maternity ; or for promptly 
succouring the household left desolate through the di'atli of the bread- 
winner. the issue raised was. not one of a division of tlu' surplus between 
profits and wages, but merely the distribution of an agreed aggregate 
wage-fund between what should be spent as " personal wages ” and as 
socialised wages “ respectively. If the mass of the workmen preferred 
an enlargement of the socialised wages rather than further increase m the 
personal wages, the inanagements of the industrial trusts, or the Soviet 
Government, had no reason to object. The socialised wage, winch came 
to the workmen and their families m their days of sjiecial ni'ed, at the time 
when they recjuired exceptional succour, and m the form that was most 
advantageous to them, plainly ‘‘ went further ”, from the standpoint of 
the community, than a like aggregate expenditure in monthly cash wages 
all round What the administrators hacl to consider, with regard to each 
demand, was not so much what it would cost, as what would be the effect 
of this or that modification of the scheme of economic security upon the 
productivity of industry In so far as the desired change made for in- 
creasecl protection against dc.stitiition, or imjnoved health among the 
working population, or among the mothers, or among the children, and 
did not necessitate an actual reduction of personal wages, it was, from 
the stanrlpoint of the Soviet Government, as of their administrative 
advisers, all to the good On the other hand, any enlargement of benefits 
that tended to decrease the working efficiency of the individual worker, or 
the aggregate productivity of the establishment, had to be resisted, even 
if its fiiicc t cost could easily be afforded. If the rates of personal wages 
were not sufficiently high, in all grades above the lowest, to create the 
most gencTal striving in the lower grades for an improvement in their 
several (jiiahfications ; and, if the rates in the higher grades were not 
sufficient to evoke the utmost effort from their members, the maximum 
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productivity would not be attained. If the distribution of insurance 
benefits could be made such as would encourage the shock-brigaders and 
the “ activists ”, whilst discouraging the merely apathetic members, this 
again would be all to the good. What had specially to 1>(> resisted was 
any change that threatened to increase slackness or alisentecism, or pio- 
mote malingering. The alterations that the workmen sought in the 
machinery of administration had to be scrutimsefl 111 the same dry light. 
The factory committee, elected by the trade iimomsts, coidd be trusted to 
decide strictlj'' on admission to benefit only if the committee, supported 
by the public opinion of the factory, realised that every dav lost by the 
absence of a slacker or a malingerer involved a distinct lessening of output, 
from which the entire staff of the establishment would suffer 111 a diminu- 
tion of the expected increase of wages. Nothing but siicii a public opinion 
would enable the doctors, responsible to the People’s Commissar of Health, 
to be sternly rigid 111 refusing medical certificates to those wlio failed to 
convince them of a genuine incapacity to continue at work It is in the 
light of these considerations that the latest reforms in administration, now 
in course of being put in operation, and also the distinctive features of 
soviet insurance, must be viewed. 

In the detailed administration there has been manifested a decided 
increase in the tendency to decentralisation. This has been going on 
during the last few years.^ An important step was the establishment, 
mostly in the new enterprises started under the First Five-Year Plan, of 
local paying centres run by salaried oflieials in particular industrial areas. 
Those grew rapidly in number, with the upgrowth of new industrial plants, 
state farpis and machine and tractor stations, until m 1 933 there were no 
fewer than 3500 of them. A still more important development was the 
establishment of 11 divisional offices, to keep separate] v the accounts, for 
the whole social insurance work throughout the USSP, of as many 
particular trade unions. Those divisional offices in 1933 covered G million 
workers, and issued auniially in benefits 930 million roubles, thus relieving 
the central social insurance office of a quarter of its accounting functions. 
The third step, decided on 111 1932, was to extend this dcccntrahsation of 
account-keeping to all the 47 trade unions (presently becoming 154), 
involving the setting up of many more divisional offices, one for each trade 
union ; and making each of the 47 (now 154) trade union central councils 
severally resiionsible for the supervision and direction of the divisional 
office dealing with its own members from one end of the USSR to the other. 
At the same time the determination of policy, and, indeed, all general 
questions, were actually further centralised by the abolition of tlie several 
People’s CommiSsars of Labour of the two dozen constituent and auto- 
nomous republics, and the transfer of all their functions, notably the 
administration of social insurance, to a single authority for the USSR as a 
whole. This was effected by concentration of these functions in the 

^ This 13 succinctly described (in Bussian) in Social Insurance in Socialist Coitsli uction, 
1)1 V. A. Kotov (Moscow, 1933, 136 pp.). 
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supreme trade union authority, the All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 
in its triennial sessions ; and, between these sessions, in the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), which that congress 
elects. The whole edifice of health insiirauce is now administorod, so far 
as the actual peiformancc of medical services is concerned, by the pro- 
fessional staflfs of the several People’s Commissars of Health of the couple 
of dozen constituent and autonomous republics, who are largely dominated 
by the People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR. With regard to 
everything else, including all the money payments, whether in personal 
benefits or in refund to the Health Commissariats of the doctors’ salaries, 
the administration is in the hands of the several hierarchies of councils of 
the 154 trade umons, responsible in each case to the central council of 
the particular union, under the general direction, for the whole USSR, 
of the central committee representing all the 154 trade unions. The 
detailed work, including the admission to benefit, and even the fixing of 
its amount, is entrusted, under the instructions and supervision of the 
All-Uiiion Central Committee of Trade Unions, to the factory committees, 
together with their subordinate insurance committees, elected by the 
trade unionists in the several e.stablishments. Against any of their 
decisions there is an appeal to the higher authorities of the particular 
trade union, and, in need, even to the All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unions , but to no outside authority. This was described by 
Shvernik, the secretary of tlie AUCCTU, as “ The trade unions . . . 
passing over from control to direct administration The factory 
committee is even made responsible for seeing that the management pays 
its contribution to social insurance with due regularity. 


* iVcj/’ Functions of the Sonet Trade Unions, bv X It Shvernik (19IJ3). p. 18. 

As Sliveiiiik explains, normally, in all enterprises, tlie authoulies to deeicle upon the 
payment of benefits under soeial insurance, and to fix tlieir rates, ivdl be the factory com- 
mittees of the several entcrpribcs, in accordance iiith the instructions of tlie All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) “ The actual pavment of benefits will 
be made bv the management on the order of the factory committee, fi om t he contributions 
paid by the management in accordance with the .social insuianee law Tins will avoid 
delays and generally impiove social iiisuiatiee serine for ivorkeis and ofhee employees. 
In enterprise^ employing over .WOO workers these functions may be tian-ifened from the 
general factory committee to tlie lo< al committees in i arioiis shops oi depaitments of the 
plant In regard to workers and office employees in small cntcrpiises or institutions, 
the trade union district or local committees authorise tho payment of the so( nil insurance 
benefit, actual payment being made by the management of the enteipiisc In tlie case of 
individuals working for private employers (household servants and so on) insuranco benefit 
IS determined and paid by the local district committee of the trade union. 

“ The instructions contain a further provision under w'hicli ajipeals against refusal of 
benefit or rate fixed are submitted to the higher authority of tlie trade nnioii. whose 
decision is binding Appeals against ineorn-et payment or delay' on tlie jiart of the 
management aie siihmitti d to the factory committee, which makes the final decision” 
(Jlosroir Drnli/ Xews Xoiember IS, 19.33) 

It will be noted by the student that tho admission of the trade union to administration, 
in social insiii.ince, as in taking over the “ closed cooperatives ” (see pp 2.'58-2.'>9), amounts 
to gi\ ing to the producers the administration, not of what they produce, but of what they 
consume I’lie trade union, in these cases, acts as an association of certain gioups of tho 
consumers of particular commodities or services. 
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Distinctive Features 

The first feature of social jusurance in the USSR that will strike the 
student, and one that wairanta the name of a system of economic security, 
is the wide range of its activities and the variety of its benefits. In con- 
trast with the modest funeral benefit and exiguous sick-pay that began 
to be provided two centuries ago by the scanty pence of exceptionally 
provident groups of workmen — the British friendly societies — out of which 
the whole Eurojiean system of social insurance may be said to have 
developed — we find in the USSR very nearly the whole wage-earning 
population, men,^women and children (although not all peasants), pro- 
vided, irrespective of any limit set by actuarial calculations or individual 
contributions, with an astonishingly long list of protective advantages, 
meeting, as they occur, not only the exceptional and occasional, but also 
many of the periodical needs of life, from birth to burial.^ Only a part 
of these protective advantages of the system of economic security are now 
commonly referred to as social insurance ; indeed, many of them we have 

1 The eonsicleicd judgment of an American expert in social insurance which he had 
studied in all the countries of Europe is impressive llr Price m 1928 declared that 
" There are scveial distinctive features in the social insurance law of Soviet Russia which 
render this law much more beneficial to the workers than any other law extant. In the 
first jilaco, the benefits of the social insurance act embrace all workers, members of labor 
unions, engaged for hire . . . Secondly, the organisation and control, the collection of 
the insurance and its expenditure and distribution aie all m the liands of the labor unions 
. . . and the workers themselves. Thirdly, uhilc in all countries the workers are obligated 
to contribute a certain proportion of the insurance funds, ordinarily from thirty to forty 
per cent, in Sonet Russia the workers contribute nothing, but all the funds are collected 
from the cijterpiisc — the establishment. In other words, a certain per cent of the wages, 
but not fiom the wages, is added by the enterprise, and is devoted to the purposes of social 
insuiaiieo. Eomthly, the rate of nisuianoe contributions is larger than in any other 
countr3', for while in other countries it ranges from two to four per cent of the u ages, in 
Russia It amounts on tho average to not less than fourteen poi cent, thus giving three and 
a lialf times as much protection as other countiies Email}', the soviet social insurance 
makes the most gcncious and extensive provisions for payments dm mg temporary and 
permanent disability, for maternity and child welfare, and especially for medical care ” 
{Luboi Protection in Sonet Mnssia, by Dr. George M. Price, 1928, pp. 98-99). 

The members of tho federated manufactuimg associations of owner producers (m- 
dustrial cooperatives), ulio are technically not “ employed ”, and who are consequently 
excluded fiom trade union membership, hove a system of social insurance very much on 
tho lines of that administered by the trade unions and managed by their Bujireme council. 
See, m Russian, A Collection of Pegulations on the Industrial Cooperatives and Kustar 
Industry, by 1. A. Selitzky and R. I. Klioysky, edited by Professor D. M. Genkm (llosoow, 
1932); On Tteasuiies of Mutual Iiisuiance, and Mutual help in the Incops, by Vseko- 
promsovietkass (1933); The Mutual Insurance of the Incops on the New Road, by A. 
Baulin and L Heiftz (Moscou , 1934) ; The Monetary Types of Benefits, by R. Kata 
(Moscow, 1934) ; The Bolshevik Tempo in Reconstruction of Treusiii les, by Vsekoprom- 
sovietkass (1934). 

The members of* the collective farms (kolkhosi), who are also as owner producers 
excluded from trade union membership, are now beginning to develop a similar system 
of economic security for orphans and the sick, including maternity and also accidents 
■nithin each farm. This takes the simple form of allowing those unable to work neverthe- 
less to receive their shaio of the joint produce. Only the nomadic tribes and the individual 
hunters and fishermen, and the surviving mdividual peasantry, together with the da iiidling 
categories of the “ deprived ” and the non-wage-eammg families of those sections, are now 
altogether outside the range of social insurance. 
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already described in our sections on maternity, infancy and health. It 
adds to the confusion tliat, on the usual principle of multiformity, many 
of these protective advantages are supplemented by adtlitional provisions, 
made, 111 the USSR, not only by the government, central or local, but also 
by all sons of organisations, out of all sorts of funds, and largely from 
voluntary collections. 

A second point of interest in the social insurance provided by Soviet 
Communism is the simplicity of the machineiy by which the collection 
of funds and the distribution of cash " beneht.s ” is effected. On the 
revenue side the whole contribution is made, as part of its own working 
expenses, bv the management of any establishment, of any kind what- 
soever, emploving persons at wages or salary. This contribution avoids 
all reference to the individuals concerned, and consists of a definitely 
fixed percentage of the aggregate of wages and salaries, mcliidmg bonuses 
and other extra payments This has automatically to be paid over at 
stated periods, by direct placing of the aniouuts to the credit of the social 
insurance authority at one or other branch of the State Bank, thus 
involving the very niiiiimiiin of expenses or trouble for collection. On 
the expenditiue side, nearly the entire medical service is. as we have 
described, rendered by the professional staff employed by the commissariat 
of health of each constituent or autonomous republic, and thus does not 
trouble the administrators of the money benefit. Admission to benefit, 
and the distribution of the money allowances, arc both now entrusted to 
1 the several trade unions. The work i.s done in each factory, oilice or 
institution for its particular employees, for tlie most jiart gratuitously, as 
voluntary service, by some 50,000 " active ” members of the trade uiuons 
concerned, under a special insurance commission aiipointod by each 
factory committee. This consists partly of members of the factory com- 
mittee itself, but mostly of other trade unionists volunteering to serve. 
Under the reorganisation announced m the speech of L. Kaganovich at 
the Ninth Congress of Trade Unions in April 1932, and in that of N. M. 
Shvermk to the plciiiun of the AUCCTU 111 June 1933, the factory com- 
mittee IS responsible, for the proper performance of its social insurance 
work, to the central committee of its own union. But the supreme 
authority, which alone deals with gcneial questions of social insurance 
policy, IS not any one trade union, even in its highest council, but the 
All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, in its triennial sessions ; and, 
between these sessions, the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU) which the congress elects.^ 

1 I’nor to 10.33 the supremo administrative authority for special insurance in each 
constituent icpulilit w.is shaicd lieUiecn the Veople’s t'ominissai of J.alioiii and the 
People's Commi'-sai of HeaUli, icsponsiblc to the iSovnarkoin (cahinct) of th.at rcpiitilic. 
All thcM' Peoples f'omniissai s weie, however, uiidei the ne(essit\ of kccpiiif' their 
administration of health and of the labour laws m line, whieh meant, in substance, follow- 
ing the lead ot that of the KiSf’Slt under the directions of the UfSSK Peojile’s Commissar 
of I'lnaiK e in whose budget for the USSR their own several budgets had finally to be 
meoiporatcd The reform of 1933, which abolished the People’s Commissars for Labour, 
and tiansfi 1 led all the functions of their eommissaiiats in the seieral constituent republics 
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It is a remarkable feature of social insurance in the USSE that the 
contributions which tlic management of every establishment, wlietber 
“ economic ” or “ cultural ”, employing persons at wages or salary is 
rcipurecl to make, are not and have never been uniform, eiLliei' in amount 
or in the rate per worker. They have, until 1933, been assessed, on the 
management of each establishment by the People’s Commissars of Labour 
of the several constituent and autonomous republics, at a rate fixed for 
each enterprise 111 consultation with the trade unions, the several com- 
missariats of health, and other experts and organisations conversant with 
the conditions. From 1933 onward they fall to be assessed bv the 
presidium of the AJl-Uiiion Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 
111 similar consultation. The considerations to be taken into account are 
not strictly defined. They naturally include the particular hazard to 
health and liability to accident of the several occupations, but the economic 
and even the organisational position of each enterprise is not excluded. 
It could be stated in 1927 that the average cost of insurance is about 
1-1 per cent of the wages of the insured, and ranges from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the wages. Industrial and other establishments are divided into four 
groups. The first pays 16 per cent ; the second, 18 per cent ; the third, 
20 per cent , and the fourth, 22 per cent, of the wages towards the 
insurance funds. Certain public institutions which arc m bad financial 
condition enjoy privileged rates which amount only to 10, 12 and 1-1 per 
cent of the wages. Thus, certain state industries pay but 10 per cent, 
railroad and river transportation but 12 per cent, and forest industries 
but 14 per cent.” ^ Whilst some of the rates vary from one year to 
another, no change in principle with regard to these contributions seems 
to be called for. 

With the rapid and continuous growth of industrialisation ” the 
figures become ever more colossal. The tot.d asseRsnicnts for social 
insurance mount steadily year by year. In the fiscal year 1925-192G the 
receipts were about 700 millions of roubles , m 1927-1928 they exceeded 
1050 million roubles ; in 1931 they were 2819 million roubles ; in 1932 
they seem to have reached 4399 milhon roubles ; and in 1933, after the 
completion of the First Five-Year Plan, they attained no less than 4610 
million roubles. This, as it was proudly remarked, was not far short 
of twice the aggregate budgets for all governmental expenditure what- 
soever of four neighbouring states, namely, Italy (1870 million roubles), 
Poland (510 million roubles), Eoumania (280 million roubles) and Latvia 
(48 million roubles). In 1934 the totals of social insurance reached 5050 
million roubles, whilst the corresponding budget for 1935 was over 6079 
million roubles, being more than five times as much as in 1927-1928. It 

to the trade union organisation of the whole USSK, headed liy the AUCCTU, iihieh acts 
foi the whole oountrj, may therefore — ^whilst fuilhcr decent 1 alining the adnnniMtiation 
of each function of the trade unions within each constituent icpiililio — have araounted to 
a measure of centralisation for the USSR as n whole, in trade union administration 
generally, mcludmg all the services of social insurance and labour protection. 

I Labor Protection in Soviet Eiissia, by George M. Price, M D. (1928), p. 101. 
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is tiie afliniiiistration of this immense sum of receipts and expenditure 
that IS entrust-ed to the committees, councils and congresses of the 
18 jnilhon nieinhcrs of the soviet trade unions. One-fourth of the total 
is distributed in cash benefits for temporal) siukiu-S', ; about one-fourth 
repays the cost of medical aid supplied by the People s Commissars of 
Health, including hospitals ; more than a third is distributed in pensions 
to the aged and permanently disabled, and to widows and orphans ; 
whilst no inconsiderable fraction is spent in aid of housing accommodation 
on the one hand and the maintenance of rest houses on the other, both 
of them being regarded as directl)’ benefiting the workers’ health. 

The elaljorateness of the various benefits payable in cash, and the 
extent to which they are adjusted according to individual needs, are alike 
marks of a .system of economic security. It is indeed a distinctive feature 
of the social insurance of the USSR that these cash benefits and other 
advantages, like the contributions of the several managements, exhibit 
no systematic or complete uniformity, either between district and district 
or between man and man. In many cases, as we shall see, they are given 
in proportion to the ascertained need of the particular family. 


Death Benefit 

In the history of what in Great Britain are called “ friendly ” benefits, 
the first to be adopted is always that of the cost of funerals. This is 
naturally included in the USSR scheme of economic security, actually in 
a much more liberal way than in any other country, but without any 
uniform or specified amount. On the death of any person, included 
within the range of social insurance, including any dependent member of 
his household, the whole cost of civil interment is provided as a matter 
of course, to an amount varying from district to district according to the 
local charges. For a child, the payment is half as much as is allowed for 
an adult In 1927 the average allowance was 28 roubles. But much 
more than burial is done for the bereaved family. The condition of the 
household is considered, and if the survivors (including those of deceased 
old-age pensioners) are without adequate means of livelihood, their im- 
mediate needs are promptly met from the social insurance funds. The 
household income is temporarily increased according to what is required ; 
and steps .are taken to find employment for those members \vho are capable 
of earning. If the total earnings, together with the provision for children 
made in the creche or nursery school, kindergarten or elementary school, 
do not suffice for maintenance, the widowed mother may be further 
relieved. In fact, the primitive funeral benefit has been developed into 
an extensive provision, free from any taint of charity or pauperism, for 
the dependants of the deceased who are left in need. “ If a worker leaves 
dependants who have no other means of support they are entitled to 
pensions from the social insurance department. A husband or wife of the 
deceased will be regarded as dependent provided they are unable to work. 
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or have childreu below the age of 8 who claim their attention. Children 
under 16 years, and those over 16 who have been disabled before they 
reached that age, arc also classed as dependants. If a worker dies from 
an industrial accident or disease, his dependants will receive somewhat 
more than if he dies from non-industiial causes. The scale for the first 
class of cases is one-third of the previous earning.s for one dependant, one- 
half for two dependants and three-fourtlis for three or more ; while for 
the second class the scale is two-ninths, onc-third and four-ninths respec- 
tively." ^ There is accordingly no room in the I"SSR for the enterprise 
of the so-called industrial insurance corporations which exiract so many 
millions annually from wage-earners of Great Britain and of the United 
States. 


Sickness Benefit 

In all countries the most costly benefit in times of normal employment 
is that payable when the worker is certified to be temporarily unable to 
pursue his or her occupation, whether from ordinary illnes-s, or m con- 
serpicnce of an accident, or from an occupational disease ; or because the 
family is placed 111 quarantine owing to the presimce of infections disease, 
or merely because the worker is required to absent himself or herself from 
work to care for a sick dependant. Any worker within the range of social 
insurance, and being a member of a trade union, becomes eligible for this 
benefit irresjiective of the amount of salary or wage, and also irrespective 
of the means of the family, as soon as he or she has completed tw’o months’ 
service in any one establishment, obtain-s a certificate from the establish- 
ment doctor and does not refuse or neglect to conform to the medical 
treatment prescribed. “ Unlike the practice elsew’here, m the U88K the 
cash benefit becomes payable, not after any w'aiting period, but from the 
very first day of incajiacity for earning. The amount of the cash benefit 
is not any arbitrarily fixed and uniform sum, but full wages— meaning, 
however, only the standard time rate, not the piece-work earmmis. and 
subject to a maximum of 71 roubles per day or ISO roiibh's per monlh. 
“ The worker is in addition furnished w'llh free medical attendance 
throughout the period of his disability. This medical service is not 

^ Bussui afUr Ten Yvars (Report of tlio ATiicriuaii 'Piado Uiuoii Dolegation to the 
So\ieL Union, 1027), p. 40. 

“ Funoral benefit is paid on production of a death ci^rtifiratc, ami in the caHo of a 
dependant a certificate of iclationslup miiBt also hr prcbcntcd ” (ProviMional InshuctionB, 
issued No\ ember 1030, by the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Xlnions (AU(’CTU) 
in Moscow Daily Neto^, November It?, 1933) 

On July 1, 1020. the number of relatives of dceeased persons in reerijit of ]u nsions 
from the Social Insufance Funds was 246,273 {Trade Union Muiewcnt ni tSavtd 
Inlematjonal Labour Ofijee, 1027, p. 91). Jn 1932 it had risen to 432.800. (Sur tlio 
diagrammatic Btaiistics (in Russian) in Social Iiisurancc i?i (he USSJl^ J928 JVii'J, by V A. 
Kotov (1034).) 

* “ Under the most recent arrangements the factory committee determine the right 
to benefit, its amounts and period, on the basis of medical rertificatc, period of work 
(total and m tho given place of work, statement whether insured, member of trade unnm, 
shock worker) ” {Moscow Daily News, November 18, 1933). 
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confined to the general practitioner as is the case under the British Health 
Insurance svstein, hut carries with it the services of such specialists as 
oculists, dentists and surgeons. Free hospital care is also provided, as 
are diugs, mc'dicine and iippliunccs such a.s artificial lim)),s. It should be 
emphasised that this medical care is not confined as under the British 
system to the wage-earners alone, but is also extended to their families.” ^ 


Invaluhlij and Old-Age Benefit 

Where a worker within the range of social insurance is wholly or 
partially unable to work, not by reason of an illness assumed to be 
temporaiy. but by infirmity of an apparcntl)' jiermaneiit character, includ- 
ing that due to old age,- he or she is entitled to claim an examination by 
a small commission of medical experts for the determination of the degree 
and cli.iracter of the di.sability and infirmity. This, according to the 
scheme in force in 1927, is divided into six groups as follows, three involving 
total and three partial disability. The highest is that of total disability 
coupled with a condition requiring the constant attendance or assistance 
of another person , such is the condition of the blind, the paralysed or 
the bedridden. A second group is that of those totally disabled but not 
requiring personal attcnidancc. such as those seriously crippled, but able 
to get about on crutches. This is distinguished from the third group, 
where the disability to perform remunerative work is tot.il, but is without 
personal disability apart from work, such ns the extreme infirmity of 
healthy old age The tliree other groups are defined by degrees of partial 
inabihty to perform remunerative work of some sort, which may be 
assessed at one-tlurd disability, one-si,xth disability or one-tenth dis- 
ability. The amount of cash benefit, which is payable whatever the 
amount of salary or wage latterly earned, and also irrespective of means, 
is made to depend on whether the disability is due to industrial accident 
or occupational disease on the one hand, or on the other, to general 
causes, such as old ago, or chronic infirmity unconnected with the occupa- 
tion. If falling within the former class, after a proscribed minimum of 
service varying from G to 9 years, according to occupations, Group I. 
receives full wages ; Group If. two-thirds wages ; Group III one-half 
wages ; Group IV. one-tlurd wages. If within the latter class, no cash 

* after Ten Years (Heport of the American Delegation to the Soviet Union, 

1927), p 42 

- The old-age pcn.sions, apart from those for premature disability, have been recently 
increased They are now given to workers with 20 to 25 years’ service (varying according 
to occupation), at the age of GO. or for women 5.5 In specially onerous or dangerous 
trades, sin h as coal-niining, the age for pension is .50, and the qnalification onlj 15 or 20 
ycais sell lie. The ])ension is usually 7.5 pel cent of wages, vaiying according to occupa- 
tion, but 111 no case less than 50 per cent. 

In 1!)31 the number of pensions paid to “the mvalids of labour” for premature 
retirement fiom illness, accident and occupational diseases had risen to 705,000 besides 
40 .500 old-age pensions and 20,700 for long service {Social Insurance in the USSR, 192S- 
1932, bj V. A. Kotov, 1932, p. 25). 
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benefits are payable for Groups IV., V. and VI., but Group I. gets two- 
tbirds wages. Group 11. four-ninths wages, and Group III. one-third wages. 

The average monthly payment 111 March 1927 for the first grade of dis- 
abled from indiistiiiil causes was 45 toubles ; and 34 roiible.s for the 11011 - 
indiistrially disabled." ^ 

It must not lie assumed that such bberal provision for mfirmitj’ and old 
age prevails for all workers all over the USSR, oven 111 the case of trade 
union iiiembers. The scheme is, however, steadil)' extending both its 
geographical and its industrial range In 1927-1928 the total paid 111 cash 
bcHiefits in respect of permanent disability was stated as 204 million 
roubles, with sompthmg like 300,000 beneficiaries. In 1932 the total 
payments from social insurance funds under this head had risen to 480 
million roubles. 


Matonily Benefit 

We have alreadj- seen that women, whether trade union members 
themselves, or the wives of members,- receive free medical attendance in 
pregnancy and childbirth ; and those earning wages or salary are required 
to take either twelve or sixteen weeks’ leave of absence from their employ- 
ment during which they receive full time-work wages, all regardless of the 
amount of salary or wage, and also irrespective of family means. They 
must further bo set free from work for half an hour, without loss of wages 
at intervals of three and a half hours, 111 order that the infant m.iy bo 
iireast-fed But thev also receive a fixed money grant for the infant’s 
requirements 111 , clotlies, etc., now amounting to 32 roubles. There is 
even a further grant toward the infiint’s mamteiiancc, now amounting to 
20 rouliles per month, sometimes issued in kind, for the first nine months 
of the infant’s life, " Tins payment ... is used by the Commis.sariat 
of Health as a means of keeping 111 touch with these mothers and getting 

' Luho) Pioirctioii in i^ovirt hy T>r. Geoigp M Piico (102S), p 104 

On Julv 1, 1927, the numljci of pel^on'^ receiving pcn&iuii's in respect of clisahlemonfc in 
the U»SSU was llOO.oSO {The Tnuh' Vnion Jloinnent in ut liiissnu Inteinalionnl liahoiir 
Office, 1927, p 191) 

In 1933 the sthonu* of mvalidify xiensions was 'itatcd as follov-? ‘ Uncloi tin. .Soviet 
social in-jiirancc legj‘»l<ilion lalioiir iinalids aie * noikers and employees wlio have pnif lally 
lost their ability to woik at their trade and arc foiccd to engage in ca'^^icr occupation (third 
category) , those mIio have completely lost their ability to work but are not in need of 
outside Ciiic (second catcgoiy) , and those who have completely lost then ability to woik 
and aie in need of being taken carc of by another person (fiiat category). \\'oikers 
ciuploj’cd in the leading indusliics (metal, coal, chemical, mining, machine building, etc ) 
may under certain conditions icccive pensions up to 90 per cent of their wages, if classed 
under the fii&t category . up to 70 pei cent if Irelonging to the second categorj* , and up 
to oG per cent if belonging to the thud category” For iiorkeis in other industiies the 
peieentages of peiiMons to iiages aic 80, 60 and 4G respectively. If the disabilitv has 
occurred liy afcident oi oi cupational disease, the peiccnlngcs aie 100, 75 and ."lO les^u'c- 
ti\('l\ (article by V A Kotov, head of the Social Iiibuianco liuicau of the IISFSU, in 
Marrow Daily Keivs (weekly edition), June 5, 1933). 

^ Whether or not the mating had liecn legally registered as a marriage. See the 
Russian work The rroieclion of Motherhood and Childhood in the Country of the /Soviets, 
by P. Lebedeva (Moscow, 1934), 203 pp. 
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them to follow medical advice in caring for their children.” ^ In 1925- 
1926 the cash benefits in connection with maternity payable from social 
insurance funds amounted to no less than 93 million roubles, including 
“ 2'1 million roubles for the period before and after confinement, 23 million 
to buy necessities for the infants, and 46 millions to feed them ”.2 In 
1934 these amounts had risen nearly sixfold. 


Unemployment Benefit 

As wo have alrcad}'^ mentioned, no unemployment benefit has been 
payable 111 the USSll since October 1930, as the trade union officials,*in 
supersession of tiie former labour exchanges, can now undertake promptly 
to find employment at trade union rates of wages m an occupation within 
the capacity of any able-bodied man or woman, although not necessarily 
in their own trade or at their present place of residence. He or she can 
be assisted to move to the place where the vacancy exists. In the case 
of young men or women, who may be deemed eligible for training for work 
requiring some degree of skill which they do not possess, the necessary 
training may be provided free, accompanied by allowances for main- 
tenance. Anyone incapable of work must be medically certified, and is 
then dealt with under the heading of sickness or iiifirmity. It is believed 
that through the operation of Plaimed Production for Community Con- 
sumption as explained 111 our previous chapter, there need never be any 
involuntary mass unemployment of wage-earners in the USSR. 

The severe limitation of the previous unemployment cash benefit in 
the USSR is in contrast with the extreme liberality of the jiayments to the 
sick, the infirm and the aged. It may be instructive to set out tlie arrange- 
ments for unemployment benefit as they existed betivccn 1925 and 1930. 

The unemployment benefit of the USSR differed, in fact, so long as it 
was in operation, substantially' from all the other forms of social insurance 
developed by Soviet Communism. It was so far from being a system of 
economic security that only a fraction — ^perhaps one-fifth, or even less— 
of the workers actually without employment in any month olitained any 
money payment.® Unlike the sickness and maternity benefits, it was 

1 Hv^na after Ten Yenra (Rcpoit of the Amcntan Tradu I'luon flL'lo'.Mt ion to Soviet 
Russia, 1027) 

“ On the presentation of a hirth certifieatc, a wage certificate of the pri'Moiis month, 
and a certificate from the child's place of residence, the factory shop coininittee issues an 
order for pajnient to the mother of 32 roubles for baby clotlics, and a fiisl payment of 
20 roubles for infant nursin;;. As soon as the latter has been paid, an older is issued for 
the second part of the benefit ” (Provisional Instructions issued Xovember 1033, by the 
All-Uiiion Central Touncil of Trade Unions, in Noscow Jiaily Nni's^ Noveinbei 18, 1933). 

“ Labor Piolcchnn in Sonet Itussia, by Dr. George I’rue (1928)! ji lO.'i. 

“ The number of men and women receiving unemployment benefit dining 102.5-1926 
vaiied liom 2.'lb,000 to 587,000. ‘ It will lie seen that only a little oiei a fouith of those 
who M ert. r.iit of work were given unemployment benefit. The amounts distributed are, 
howecer, i onsiderable, amounting to 30 5 million roubles in 1924—1925, and approximately 
dl-o million loubles in 192.5-1920 ” (Smifl Russia, in the Second Decade, edited by Stuart 
Chase, Robert Dunn and H. G. Tugwell, New York, 1928, p 235). 

It lb, however, to be noted that : “ Tho unemployed are also given m addition very 
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limited (by a stringent “ means test ”) to those without any income 
whatsoever. It never amounted to anything like full wages, being only 
between one-fifth and one-half of the applicant’s previous earnings. More- 
over, the applicant, although not required to be actually a trade union 
member, had to prove a definite minimum of previous industrial employ- 
ment. 

Down to 1930, members of trade unions unable to find employment, 
whose membership was of one year’s standing, could register as unem- 
ployed and as claimants for unemployment benefit, either with their 
trade union unit or at the government labour exchange. If tlicj’^ had for 
any valid reason dropped out of trade union membersliip, they could, on 
production of evidence of previous trade union affiliation and of their last 
employment, be registered at the government labour exchange. There 
was also, for all but skilled workers and juveniles, a qualifying period of 
employment ; in the case of unskilled manual working members of trade 
unions, one year’s service in some non-agricultural occupation ; for non- 
members, three years’ service. For other salaried employees the qualifying 
period was, for members three years’ service and for non-members five 
years’. No unemployment benefit was payable to workers in agricidture, 
even if they had been employed at wages. 

The amount of unemployment benefit varied in a complicated way 
according to the category of the appheant, the average time-work wage 
in his district and the number of persons dependent on him. The 
country ”, we read, “ is divided into six belts and the average earnings of 
all workers computed for each. Skilled manual workers and salaried 
employees with a higher education (Class A) are paid one-third of the 
average earnings in their belt. Semi-skilled manual workers and higher 
grade salaried employees (Class B) are paid one-fourth of the average ; 
and unskilled manual workers and all the remaining salaried employees 
(Class C) are paid one-fifth. This is an interesting compromise between 
the flat-rate system of benefits irrespective of earning power, as in the 
British system, and the payment of percentage of individual earnings. . . . 
Since Class C, however, when at work, earned much less than Class A, 
this in practice means that the members of Class C receive a higher per- 
centage of their earnings than do Class A. The average monthly payments 
in March 1927 to the unemployed in the first group was 17 roubles ; the 
average for the remainder was 11 roubles 40 kopeks. The usual practice 
of increasing the amount of unemployment benefits according to the 
number of dependants is also followed. Those with one dependant are 

great reductions in reni so that in the cities they are virtually given free housing. Another 
interobtmg method of relief is the cstnlilishment of cooperative labour societies v hci e the 
unemployed ivho are not eligible for benefits arc employed for si\ montho’ periods in 
producing ai tides ol .a handitiaft nature. At tho end of six months one ii'oi kei is lepl.iced 
by .'mother unemployed worker. Tho goods are sold on the open maiket but there is a 
.slighi, deficit which is met by grants from the social insurance fund amounting to G T> 
million roubles in 1023-1926. Construction work in government projeets absoibs still 
raoio of the unemployed, and in all about 110,000 were oared for by these methods during 
the last year ’’ (lin'd, p. 235). 
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given an additional sum amounting to 15 per cent of the sum paid in 
benelits ; those with two dependants are paid an additional ‘25 per cent, 
and tliose with three or more, 35 jier rent The entire amount received 
by the woiher in bcnelits, however, must not e.veecd one-hall’ ol his pre- 
vious earnings." ^ 

The period during wliicli unemployment benefit would be paid was 
also strictly limited. It was payable only for a period of nine months in 
am' one year in the case of skilled w'orkmcn. and six months in the case 
of the unskilled ; but no more than eighteen monthly payments were 
made over any length of time to any skilled m.in, or twelve to any unskilled 
man. On the other hand, the unemjjloycd were entitled to receive, during 
their unemployment, the usual cash benchts in re.spcct of sickness, preg- 
naiicv or couliuemeut ; free medical attendance ; the allowance for new- 
born infants ; and death benefits — ^just as if they were employed. 


Other Benefits of Social Insurance 

We have even now not exhausted the ramifications of social insurance 
m the USSR. Out of the social insurance monies collected from the 
managements of all the enterprises, economic or ciiltuial, employing per- 
sons at wages or salaries — m all cases assessed as a percentage upon the 
aggregate wage-bill — various miscellaneous advantages are provided or 
subsidLsed for the benefit of the wage-earners. With one of these, that of 
improved dwelling accommodation, we deal separately as part of the 
transformation of the environment.® 


Rest Houses and Sanatoria 

An interesting adjunct of the social insurance dejiartments is the vast 
array of trade union “ rest houses ” (holiday homes) and sanatoria (con- 

^ oftei Ten Yenis (Kepoit of the Amciican Trade Union Delegation to the 

Soviet Union 1927), pp 46-47 The total di-jlmi-^cd in unemployed lienefits in 1028-1929 
wa-, onU ISO iiiillion rouble^, when there wcie Jf)..740.()00 in-.uiid ])eiions Thus the 
averaer iint inployed henefit drawn in that year hi each insmed pei-ion iia-, only 13 roubles, 
uhieh })i()hal)lv repreientcd soincthinn like one month’s aieiasie unemploi inent benefit 
(article hy V. A. Kotov, head of the Social Insurance Bureau of the ItSl'iSK, m Moseovi 
Daily \i II s (weekly edition), .June .>, 1933). 

- 'I’he financial contribution thus made to hou-ing is iiniiortant. ‘‘ The social insurance 
dcpaitinenls it could ho said as early as 1927, “ have invested laipe sums of money m 
[thej buildini' of woikere’ houses , 00 million roubles, or 10 pei cent of the total capital, 
has been inic steel m these workers’ houses” More generally, the social insurance con- 
tribution takes the foim of subsidising other schemes of provichng ini))rovecl dwellings. 
‘ In 1920-1927 there woic invested 34() million loiibles in these uijdei takings In 1920- 
1927 theic ture 380,000 workeis supplied with new liouses ” (boW Piulediiiii in Soviet 
Jliii'^ia lit Di ftcoige jlf Piice, 1928, p 100) In 1933 the aniount to be spent on the 
tonstnietion of new dwellings from social nisuiance funds was estimated at GOO million 
roubles IXfii Functions of the Soviet Trade Unions, liy N. II Shvernik, 1933, p. 20). 

In 1932 till! total expenditure on housing from social hisurance funds was no less than 
700 million loubles (article by A. Kotov, head of the iSocual Insurance Bureau of the 
RiSFSli. in Moscow Daily News (weekly edition), .Iiino ,7, 1933; and see his Social 
Insiiiniiri III Socialist Construction (Hussion), Moscow, 1933) 
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valescent homes), largely provided by the various governments m tlie 
allocation for this purpose of royal palaces and mansions of the wealthy, 
from the Tsar’s immense residences at Peterhof (near Leningrad) and 
Livadia (111 the Ci'iinea), down lo the rich homes on the islands of tlie 
Neva, and in the siilnirbs of all the cities, as well as at various spas in the 
Caucasus and the luxurious villas that line the shores of the Black Sea. 
Many of these residences are wholly or partly maintained, whilst new ones 
are being built and furnislied, out of social insurance funds, with the 
object of eventually having sidhciciit accommodation to allow every 
worker to spend his or her annual holiday, and every sick person to enjoy 
the necessary pciipd of convalescence, m the most advantageous sur- 
roundings. At present only a fraction of the working population can be 
so accommodated. But already in 1925-1926, 455,286 persons were 
housed in rest homes, constituting 5-11 per cent of the workers. In 1925- 
1926 nearly eight million roubles were paid by the insurance funds ; and 
in 1927-1928 nearly twelve million roubles.’’ ^ In 1933 the estimated 
amount to be so spent from social insurance funds was 20 million roubles. 
In 1933 “ the social insurance bodies have at their disposal 311 rest lionies, 
accommodating 73,000 people ; 98 sanatoria, some of which are situated 
in watering-places, accommodatmg 19,925 people. The value of these 
rest homes and sanatoria, including their equipment, exceeds 130 million 
roubles. The rest homes can receive 1,140.000 people [yearly] on a basis 
of fortnightly vacations, while the sanatoriums. on a basis of monthly 
vacations, can receive 141.330. . . . The new construction is also jnit at 
our disposal At present 50 rest homes calculated to accommodate 
16,745 people, and 29 sanatoriums calculated to accommodate 10,925 
people, are being built. The capital invested m this new construction 
amounts to 158 nnllion roubles . . . but this does not exhaust the assets. 
The rest homes and sanatoriums liave large subsidiary farm lands whose 
total sown area exceeds 41,000 hectares. Also these farms already own 
over 5000 head of milch cows, over 10,000 pigs, over a quarter of a million 
head of poultry, and so on. . . . This farming is still neiv to the social 
insurance bodies, for the business is not yet two years old.” ® 


Personal Credit 

A remarkable adjunct of soviet social insurance, a characteristic 
example of the extent to which, in the USSR, voluntary cooperation is 
intertwined with collective orgamsation, is the vast network of “ mutual 
aid ” societies with which the greater part of the USSR is covered.® 
This is wholly a groAvth of the past ten years. The societies are practically 

* Lahor Tiohdwn in Smut liusma,hyl>T George M Price (1928), p lOG 

- Slw Functions fur Socicl Timle Unions, by N. JI. iShvernik (1933), p. 21. 

’ I'or Mutal Aid Societies see tioiiet Tiade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn (192.S). pp 
220-221. The oiicular leliitiiig to their organisation issued by the AUCCTU in 192.) is 
nicntioiied in The Trade Union Movement in, Soviet Russia (International Labour OHice, 
1927), p. 186 ; The Ninth Congress of Tiade Unions (1933), pp. 166-167. 
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personal credit associations, having as their main purpose the grant of 
small loans to their members, without any security whatsoever. The 
socictK's ai'c not of the nature of tlic cooperative credit societies, so widely 
extended in Germany, India and other countries, whore the members 
usually have to find sureties guaranteeing the repayment of tlieir loans, 
and wliere the loans are almost always to enable tlie borrower to extend 
his own profit-making enterprises. The loans made by the Soviet mutual 
aid societies are seldom, if ever, secured by the guarantee of sureties ; 
they are free of interest ; and they are whollj'^ unconnected with any 
profit-making enterprise of the borrower. These societies meet a common 
need of the wage-earmng class in all countries, in cases when there is 
nothing on which the pawnbroker will make the necessary advance, of an 
opportunity of borrowing a small sum for some extraordinary expenditure 
— it may be a necessary journey, or some outlay incidental to illness, or 
some requirement of an adolescent son or daiigliter, or even the payment 
of a fine incurred for some petty misdemeanour. In Great Britain and 
the United States there is little or nothing to stand, in such needs, between 
the borrower and the unscrupulous money-lender. The soviet miitiial 
aid societies make loans without interest for such purposes as taking a 
holiday ; or paying a nsit to Moscow for shopping ; or for a journey to 
visit sick relatives ; or for laying in cheaply the winter’s stock of fuel and 
other household commodities ; or even for buying one of the state lottery 
bonds. Moreover, in some cases the mutual aid society makes charitable 
gifts to its members in special distress ; and it frequently supplements the 
social insurance sickness benefits in the cases of low-paid workers receiving 
sums inadequate for the support of their families. ^ It was, iji fact, out 
of the iiisiifiicieucy of the social insurance benefits in its earlier years that 
these mutual aid societies arose in 1932-1933 among the trade umomsts 
themselves They are still closely associated with them, but are formally 
quite independent. They are open to all workers, whether trade unionists 
or not , but most of the members belong to one or other trade union. 
In 1927 it was estimated tliat as many as 40 per cent of all the trade 
unionists belonged also to a mutual aid society, of which there were 
estimated to be 20,000 in the USSR. They are mostly under the influence 
of the traile union to which most of the members lielong, and they may 
even be said to be under its general direction. They arc fully recognised 
by the All-Union Central Committee of the Trade Unions, which has issued 
a decree regulating their activities. Their members pay regular coii- 

^ They are rccognibcd as the organ of benevolence of the trade unions “ At the s.amo 
time ”, said the People’s Commissar of Labour in 1932, “ there are .some workers in low 
qiinliliratioii who aie the only breadwiiinera of the family. Tho''maleiial cmidition of 
such Mijiker-i is not very satisfactorj'. We miiat help these workers, p.iv special attention 
to the 111 , ra.se qualiGcations so that they can increase their wages, and help them by giving 
plan ^ to their children in the creches, kindergartens, etc. T^c aUo luive a very good method 
of osinf/ie/ these worlers hy means of the Mutual Aid Societies. All these methods must 
bo stiidicfl and investigated, both by the department of Labour and by the trade unions ” 
{Ninth Congress of Tiade Unions, 1933, report by the People’s Commissariat of Labour 
(A. M Tsikiion), pp. 106-107). 
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^Dutions, usually of one-half of one per cent of the wage earned, the 
amount being fixed by the general meeting of members, by which the 
society is governed. 

Imperfecttons of the System 

The scheme of economic security by way of social insurance in the 
USSU 18 so general in its character, so elaborate in its provision and so 
liberal in its treatment of all classes of sufferers ^ that it is hard to describe 
it otherwise than in teims of eulogy. It is none the Jess necessary to think 
deliberately of its imperfections and shortcomings, and to attempt some 
measurement of them. Let us note, in the first place, that the scheme of 
social insurance is still very far from extending to the whole population 
of the USSR. Excluded from nearly all its benefits are the nomadic 
tribes, and indeed also many of the numerous backward peoples of Siberia 
and the Caucasian highlands and those within the Arctic circle or in remote 
parts of Central Asia ; the surviving individual peasantry thronghout the 
whole Union, representing a population of nearly twenty millions, and the 
isolated families up and down the land living upon hunting or fishing. 
The population of the quarter of a million collective farms (kolkhosi), 
numbering something like seventy or eighty millions, have, in their com- 
munal support of invalids or orphans among their membership, a system 
of economic security of their own. But apart from the above-named 
exclusions, which cover a very large part, perhaps one-seventh, of the 
whole population, it must be realised that, as we have elsewhere desciibed, 
the whole service of health can be considered adequate only 111 the urban 
or industrialised areas. In the vast Ural plains all the social services are 
improving year by year, but measured against British or Swiss or Scan- 
dinavian experience, the medical aid, good as it is in particular cases, 
cannot at present be said to reach a high degree of promptitude or 
accessibility, even compared with the ubiquitous medical service under 
the English Poor Law. 

The money benefits are expressed in scales of great liberality, with 
remarkable adaptation to individual needs. But the total payments 
during the year seem to indicate that the sufferers do not all got the 
benefits to which they appear to be entitled. The insurance machinery 
is apparently not so comprehensive at the periphery as it is in the great 
centres of population. It looks as if there were, in the great open spaces 
of the USSR, a good many hapless individuals, mostly among the dvundhng 
number of independent workers, who are pressed down by want and sick- 
ness, and who fail to secure either the medical treatment or the pecuniary 
assistance tha b the ■System of social insurance provides for those who are 
members of one or other kind of collective organisation. 

From the standpoint of British and German experience the gravest 
defect in the system of Soviet Communism might be thought to be its 
encouragement of malingering. It is hard to believe that with so 

Except the able-bodied unemployed. 
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generous a scale of benefits there are not many persons receiving them 
who are not rightly entitled to do so. The “ wall newspapers ” of the 
factories often contain allusions to this or that pcr.son as a notorious 
‘‘ slacker too often staying away from work on one jirctext or another. 
The payment of full time wages fiom tlie very first day of absence through 
illness, and therefore even for tlie slightest and most transient indisposi- 
tion, must certainly (it would be said elsewhere) produce a whole crowd 
of malingerers. This is declared not to occur. Many people, who ought 
to know, assert that there is very httle mahngcrmg in tlie USSE, and 
that the medical inspection and supervision is so thorough, and so com- 
pletely disinterested and impartial, that the certification may be implicitly 
trusted. We cannot pretend to judge. In support bf the contention it 
is to be noted that there is no “ free choice of doctor It seems to us 
that unusual authority is accorded to the certificate of inability to work 
given by the medical ollicer, who is enijiloyed by the Eeojile’s Commissar 
of Health, and is 111 no way amenable to pressure from tlie patients or 
claimants of sickness benefit. Moreover “ sick leave after ten days is 
only continued after eonsiiltation between the doctor treating the case 
and a medical board composed of several doctors. If difEercnccs of 
opinion arise, the case is referred to the medical supervisory committee. 
There are thus ”, reports 8 ir Ai'tliur Newsholme, wlio speaks as an expert, 
“ ample safeguards against niahiigering, which is said not to exist.” ^ 
American observers tend to confirm the judgment of eminciit British 
authorities on this point ; and supply more interesting grounds for their 
belief. “ There are,” it is said, " no doubt, cases of malingering, but 
social consciousness of the workers and the eiTective medical service com- 
bine to keep it within minor dimensions. This is proved by the fact that 
the average number of days lost 111 the USSR, exclusive of time lost by 
childbirth and nursing, was only 8 in 192-1-192.3. 8-8 in 1925-1926, and a 
yearly rate during the first six months of 1926-1927 fiscal year of only 
7-8.” ^ This low rate seems to have been maintained even whilst the 
social insurance benefits have been increasing 111 generosity The head 
of the social insurance bureau of the RSFSR, V. A Kotov, stated that 
“ while in 1929, for 100 insured persons 885 days were lost tlirough sick- 
ness, in 1932 this figure dropped to 751 ".® The American observers go 

^ lied Medicine, by fjir A. K'ow.sholme and Dr. J. A. Kiiigsbmy (1!)U3), v 190 

“ Jiuisin nfter Tea Yea ) 3 (Report of the American Trade Union ixlt’Kalion of llie Soviet 
Union, 1927), pp. 43-44 It may be observed that these statislies of dajs lost through 
sickness among tiventy millions of insured persons, repre.senting a cpiaitei of the whole 
population of the USSR, do not lend any support to the Mild assertions of uidespread 
starvation, oi even of universal insufHcicncy of food, duiing recent so-called “ famme 
yeais a 

“ Altaic by V A Kotov, in Moxcoio Daily A'eics (weekly edition), .luno ."), 1933. 
The diagrammatic statistics of \' A Kotov (in Russian, Sncial limiiaiKc ill the USSR, 
tip 18-23) enable us to continue these figuics In 1928 the number of days 
paid foi in lespeot of temporary incapacity were 8 41 , in 1930, 8 38 , in 1931, 8 12 In 
the diflerent quarters of these years the range w-os only between 10 and 13 days. Tuber- 
culosis, iniluenza, ulcerations and lesions were the worst causes, together with rheumatism. 

The principal industiies alone show a larger number of dajs lost than tlie entire total 
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on to note that “ this is in sharp contrast with the German experience, 
where, with a waiting period, and with benefits amounting to only a part 
of the wage, the average number of days lost annually has ranged witlim 
recent years between 12 and 15. . . . The country with by far the more 
liberal system of benefits shows less lost time, although meduine and 
public sanitation arc more advanced 111 Germany than 111 Tlussia. The 
full reasoAs for this are not yet conclusively established, but from our 
encpiiries we are convinced that it is largely due to (1) the full medical 
attendance and treatment which are given to the workers and their 
families ; and (2) the tendency of ill or injured workers, wlien the benefits 
are only a fraction of their wages, to return to work before they are well, 
thus rendering them more susceptible to future illnesses, and consequently 
causing them to lose additional time. A low scale of benefits seems there- 
fore to be false economy, even when judged by the purely monetary 
standards.” The latest statistics for the USSll show a continuance of 
the fall in the percentage of days lost through sickness, in years in which 
the British as well as the German figures register disquieting increases. 
The reduction is particularly marked in most of the heavy industries, due, 
it IS suggested, to improvements in the sanitation and safety of the 
factories. 

We can only add that, so far as we have been able to ascertain, expert 
opinion in the USSR sees no reason for alarm as to the possible adverse 
efiect on productivity of the extremely generous provisions of its scheme 
of social insurance, any more than from the very wide endowment of the 
wage-earning commumt)' with economic security. 


Training for Life 

Four days after its seizure of power, the Bolshevik Government 
formulated, in a decree by A. V. Lunacharsky, a remarkable long-term 
programme of educational reconstruction, evidently inspired largely by 
Lenin himself, which attracted no attention whatever in the western 
world. If to-day we refer to this revolutionary programme, it is not 
because it gives an accurate picture of any of the social services that now 
exist in the USSR. It is needless to say that the sweeping proposals of 
1917, have in 1935 not yet been put m operation all the way from the 
Baltic to the Pacific. It is probable, indeed, that (in eighteen years) no 
one of them has been earned out in its entirety. In these pages wo seek 
only to distinguish the main trends of Soviet Communism in the vast field 
of the training of the new generation for life ; the direction in which this 
service has moved since 1917, and in which it is still moving. What 

n£ insiiied pevsons Thus thi- iwciago worker m the iiibbcr indushy 111 192S h)-.t 10 d.ays, 
leduced m 1932 to less than 11 days ; in tlie leather industry lo diivs, reduced in 1932 to 
11 , in basie chemicals, and also m the boot and shoo mdustry, under 14 dcijs, reduceil in 
1932 to less than 11 and less than 9 respeotively. All the mdustrios reduced their .ivei.ige 
of (hit ^ lost in 1932 os coinjiarcd with 1928, by between 15 and 33 per cent (The CX.S'ff / n 
Fiyuiti, Moscow, 1934, p. 203). 

2n 
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seems to us sigaificant is that we caa fiud no better way of empbasiBing 
these trends than by summarising what was laid down in the hectic first 
week of the assumption of government, and expanded into 32 articles by 
the decree of October 16, 1918.^ 

Tsarist Kussia was, of course, not without an educational service of 
magnitude, and within its chosen narrow scope, even of a certain efficiency. 
By the efltorts of the more enlightened Zemstvos and a few philanthropists, 
this service had been considerably extended during the generation pre- 
ceding the war. But educational work was scarcely encouraged by the 
Tsar, the Holy Synod and the bureaucracy, and was tolerated only as a 
class system on old-fashioncd lines, designed mainly for the production 
of enough doctors, lawyers, teachers, clerical officials'and other specialists 
for the use of the Court and the government, the nobility and the wealthy. 
The idea of educating the mass of the population, even as far as reading 
and writing, found no favour with the autocracy. What Lenin and his 
colleagues committed themselves to in 1917 was the complete sweeping 

1 Lunacharsk3’'s decree, signed by bun as People's Commissar of Education on October 
29, 1917, and pubhsbed on Xovemlier 1, 1917, together witb tbe fuller decree of October 
16, 1918 will be found in tbe (Russian) Collection 0/ Decrees and Resolutions on Education 
(Moscow, 1918), Tol. i pp. 136 and 107 There aio available, apart from the mass of 
Russian sources, manj’ useful descriptions in English of educational work in the USSR. 
Perhaps the moat convenient summary is given, in the Educational Year Book for 1933, in 
an authoritative article bj’ Di X. Hans, who has also published a volume on J’he History 
of Russian Educational Policy (1701-1917) (1931, 206 pp ) ; and another (with S Hessen), 
extremolj critical, entitled Educational Policy tn Soviet Riasia (1929, 250 pp.) ; conlmued 
down to 1932 in a German edition entitled Funfzehn Jahre Soujetsohulwesen (1933, 260 pp.). 
These should he supplemented for past history by Education and Autocracy in Russia from 
the Origin of the Bolsheiils, by iJ. B Learj' (University of Buffalo Press, 1919) ; and for 
soviet projects by Les Probleines de V iHilriiclion puhlique en reijime soviliique, by A. V. 
Lunachaiskj' (Paris, 1925), as "ell as by the valuable publication by VOBS at Moscow, 
entitled The School in the USSH, and The Highei School in the USSR (both 1933). Other 
sympathetic survej's from different angles will be found in Civic Training in Soviet Russia, 
bj’ ProfesMor S. N. Harper (1929) ; New Minds, New Men, bj’ T. Woody (1931), with 
bibliography of over 400 items , The New Schools 0 } New Russia, by liucy U. Vf . Vi'ilsraa 
(1928) i and the articles by John Dewey in The New Republic for November and December 
1928, largely republished as Impressions of Sonet Russia and the Revolutionary IVorid (1929). 
A useful sueemet account of recent date is The Broad Highway of Soviet Education, by C. A. 
Harrison, with preface and notes Beatrice L. King (1934). Soviet Education, by R. D. 
Charques (1932, 48 pp ), is an exposition of the ideas inspiring all the work These ideas, 
as expressed m Stalm’s speeches, are given in a compilation entitled On Technology, by 
J. jStalm, issued by the Cooperative Pubiishmg Society of Foreign AVorkers (Moscow, 

1932, 80 pp.). Much of actual practice may be picked up from Youth in Soviet Union, 
by Vladimir Zaitsev (1934). See also Education in Soviet Russia, bj’ Scott Nearing (1926) ; 
Schools, Scholars and Teachers m Soviet Russia, by N. T. Goode (1929) ; the chapters by 
G. S. Counts and C. Washburn in Soviet Russia in the Second Decade (1928) ; see also 
“ Education in the USSR ”, by G. S. Counts, in The New Republic, February 13, 1935. 
The lengthy' exposition of theory and policy by a distinguished soviet professor. The New 
Education in the Soviet Republic, by A. Pmkevich (1929), should also he consulted. His 
smaller manual. Science and Education in the USSR (1935, 176 pp ), gives a later survey. 
Over 00 recent German publications on education in the USSR aio listed in the biblio- 
graphy entitled Die Soviet-Union 1917—1932, edited by Klaus Mehnert (1933). Among 
French u orks may be noted La Pidagogie scolaire en RussU sometique, by Eugene Devaud 
(Pans, 1932) ; and Lea Problemes fundamentaux de VEccle du Travail, by Pistrak (Paris, 
i927) , Organisation et principes de I’enseignement en URS8, par Jean V. Trillat (Pans, 

1933, 70 pp ). 
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away of this autocratically limited, pedantically inspired, class system of 
pedagogic dogmatism, in order to substitute for it a universal and classless 
provision of both “ enlightenment ” ^ and training for life in all its fullness 
and variety, for all ages from infancy to manlinod ; disregarding prac- 
tically all ancient scholastic tradition , avowedly based exclusively on the 
latest science in every branch, and free from every kind of mysticism ; 
devoted to the end of fitting everyone for life in the service of the com- 
munity ; the whole system to be, in principle, gratuitous, secular and 
universally obligatory. But Lenin’s programme expressed in Luna- 
charsky’s decree, and expanded by that of October IG, 1918, also outlined 
precisely how these revolutionary ideas were to be carried out. It 
included such spcciAc proposals as the universal adoption of co-education 
in all subjects and at all ages ; and a ten years’ regular course of schooling 
from 8 to 17 inclusive for every boy and girl from the Baltic to the Pacific 
without any examinations or any punishments. To this was soon added 
the organisation of an equally universal provision of appropriately graded 
“ pre-schooling ’’ from the infant in its third year up to the age of 8 ; 
and of a no less widely spread five years’ course of specialised vocational 
and scientific traimng from 18 to 22, for all careers, and this not for a 
selected minority, but with stipends or maintenance allowances, for all, 
who show themselves capable of it. Most revolutionary of all was. per- 
haps, the determination to unite, at all stages, in what we shall have to 
call the “ polytechnical school ”, theory and practice, learning and doing, 
science and experiment, the teacher’s lectures with the pupil’s own con- 
structive creation — always with the fundamental object of training for 
life, and under the influence of a deliberate intention of bridging, and even 
ultimately of superseding, the distinction between the brain worker and 
the manual labourer, not to say also the intellectual cleavage between the 
city and the village. It is in this broad outline that we find the main 
trends of the soviet educational system of to-day. 


Universahsm 

We need waste no words in appraising cither the mere magnitude of 
the increase effected since 1917, or in reciting the particular achievements 
in 1935 of the soviet service of education. We may note, however, that 
so great was the social devastation of 1914-1921 that, for years, nearly 
all the schools and colleges in the USSR sank down to the lowest depths, 
with the teachers on starvation wages , destitute alike of proper accom- 
modation and often even of heating, together with books and writing 

^ “ It cannot be made too clear at the start that soviet education embraces much 
more than t lie school system. A point ivorth noting to begin iMtliis that the strict meaning 
of the word prosveshtchenia, which is always used nowadays to signif j ‘ cducat 1011 ’ is 
‘ enlightenment ’. ‘ The People’s Commissariat of Enlightenment ’ is indeed a much 

juslfi and more accurate title than ‘ Board of Education ’ for the soviet goveinmcnt 
depailment which administers education in each of the constituent republics of the 
Union ” (iSoaief jEducaiion, by R I) Charques. 1932, p 11). 
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paper, ink and pencils.^ So little attention could be given to education 
by the sorely taxed soviet authorities that it took a whole decade even to 
get back to the pre-war totals of schools and scholars.' 

The most important feature to-dayis the extraordinary “ umversnlism” 
of tlie system In tlic wliole of the USSR, education, in the full sense of 
training for life, has now to be provided, as a matter of course, gratuitously 
and with attend.ince made compulsory, m every town and village, for 
every chikl. irrespective of sex or race or colour or creed or nationality 
even among the miinerous backward races of the USSR. There is no 
other fragment of th(' earth's surface, at all comparable in extent, in 
wliicli anytlnng like this conception of an educational service prevails.® 

It IS, indi'cil, fiiinlv lield that commimism can lie elirctively established 
only on the basis of iimvcisal participation in the life of tlie community. 
Thus, it involves, iiiendy to begin with, universal literacy. “ Without 
literacy ", said Lenin, " no politics, but only rumours, small talk and 
prejiulices ’ ‘ When the Bolslievilvs took ofHce something like 70 or 80 
per cent of the wliolo people were illiterate To-day, tliroiigliout European 
Russia at any rate, and also in all the settled jiarts of Siberia, all but a tiny 

‘ Till' IS (l<-,tiil)C(l. not ^^ahout malignance in Tlie Kiissmn Stliools under the 
Yoke of the KoKhec livs ”, in E Kocnlcnstj. m Tin I'lrm of [Sohhexik Domination, 
edited by Joseph Bickennnn and pulilished in English at Beilin, 11)28 

■ ytalin det-enlied in IIIIW the iiicreabe since 1029 unclei Iho following heads . 

('0 The intiodiiction tlnoughout the USSR of universal eompulsoiy elementary 
education and an incua'e of litciacv among the population from 07 per cent at the end 
of 1030 to 90 per cent at the end of 1933 

(h) An incieaie in the number attending schools of all guides fiom 14,358.000 in 
1929. to 211,410.000 in 1933 Of these the numlierrceoning element. ir\ education increased 
fiom 11.087,000 to 19.103.000, iiiiddlc school ediieation nu reused from 2,4.)3,000 to 
6,674.0(10 , and highei education ineieasocl fiom 207.000 to 491.000 

(< ) An increase in the nuinhei of children lecening iirc-school education from 838,000 
111 1929, to .5,917.000 m 1933. 

ill) An increase in the number of higher educational Ostahhshiiients, general and 
•siieciul. from 91 units in 1914 to 600 units in 1933 

(f ) All iiiciease in the niiuiber of .scientific rcseari,h institutes fiom 400 units in 1929 
to 840 units in 1933 

If) An incieasc in the nuiuher of club institutes fioin 32.000 m 1929 to i54,000 in 1933. 
(y) All meiea'C in the number of cinema theatics, cinema installations m clubs, and 
trace lliiia cinemas, from 9800 units in 1929, to 29,200 units in 1933.- 

(//) An increase in the eiieiilation of newspapers fiom 12. .500,000 in 1929 to 36.500,000 
in 193 i 

It would not he amiss to point out that the number of workers among the students 
in 0111 higher educational estahliahments represents 51 4 per cent of the total, and that of 
tolling peasants 16 5 per tent, whereas in Germany, for example, the number of workers 
among the students in higher edue.ational establishments in 1932-1933 was only 3-2 per 
cent and that of small peasants only 2 4 per cent” (Stalin Rrpotls on the Sonet Union, 
iSccentcenth Congress of the Communist Party, 1934, p 42) 

We may add that the number of children who finished their elementary school course 
iM 1 929 w as e.stimated at 1.200,090, w'hilst the corresponding nuiiihciwn 1932 w*as 3,451,000. 

■’ Compaie the position of the service of education in India, which has had the advan- 
tages nl Ibitisli rule for more Ilian a century ; or in the manifold eoloiiiiil empire of six 
Hiii()])e,in powers over nearly the whole contment of Africa ; or even m the United States, 
which still has 5 per cent of adult illiteracy, and (in 1935) literally tens of thousands of 
schools ( losed because of lack of funds 

* l)iioted in the article by M. Epstein, Assistant People’s Commissar for Education, 
KSl'SB, in The School in the USSli (VOKS, 1933), p. 34 
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remnant of the elderly and the aged have left this stage. “ Recently -we 
noticed m the newspapers a new item, modestly put 111 small type. . . . 
Eienjonc in JIoscow who iros this year called tip foi iiiihluiy nercicr teas 
able to lead and lente." It li.is„J ikcn little more than a decade to get 
schools 111 practic.illy <ill the viUai'^’s of the USSll, however impevfecl 
may still be the teaclmig and the accommodation, and to bring, at le.isl 
m all the settled areas, nearly all the children into school In 1914, lliere 
were only seven millions at school , in 1929 there were o^’er (deven 
millions. Xol until 1931 could .school atlendance be made universally 
compulsorv by law. and the numbers then rose to mneteen millions. 
Although it IS not to be supposed that schools have \'el reached every 
nook and corner of SoMct Asia, the Caucasian mouulaiiis, or the Arctic 
circle, by 193-5 the aggregate total on the .school and college registeis for 
full-time educ.ition of all grades had grown to over 2(j inillioiis, or one 
person 111 six. iMeaiiwhilo the number of cluldrcn under 8 m kinder- 
gartens and other institutions of ” pre-schooling " had grown to over six 
millions, making in all thirty-three millions, or actually one 111 live of the 
census population under full-time iiLstruction of one or other kind of grade. 

The uuivcrsali.sm m education m the USSR, is in one respect, m out- 
standing contrast with the school svstem of Great Britain and other 
capitalist countries In the Soviet Union there are no si hools designed 
specially for the receiitioii of the children of the middle cl.iss and llie 
wealthy bourgeoi.sie or the arrstocracj’. All infants and cliildren of school 
ago and all adolescents obtaining higher education, classifii'd merely by age 
or by grade of study, attend the s,une schools and colleges, whatever the 
position or i l.ie income of tlieir parents.® There is. .dike in practice and in 
formal regulation, none of the .segregation or grading of piijnls according 
to parental rank or profession, wealth or income, w’hieh m other countries 
has so much influence alike on the schools themselves and on the pupils. 

But it IS another aspect of tins umvcrsalism 111 the service of education 
that seems to us the most striking From the first the Bolshevik pro- 
gramme included the concession of “ cultural autonomi’ ” to every one 
of the numerous races or iiatioualities out of which the Soviet Union is 
constituted. It is held that, in order to make education genuinely 
universal, the ehildreii of every race must have access to teaching in their 
otvn veniacidars. Nothing had been more characteristic of the tsarist 
government than its persnstent policy of “ russification ” ® Going to t.he 

1 The School in the CSSJt (fOKS, 1933), p 76 

“ The present wiitcis. mspeeted one of tho ordmiiry ten-year sehnols of the Afoseow 
City Soviet, and wore interested to learn that, whilst the ehildroii of Stalin weie in .liti-iid- 
aiice at the school, it was ])rii atcly foi bidden to point them out to ti.silors, or in anv wav 
to distiiimiish hetweeft tliein and othoi pninla, ns this niiHhl h.iM' an in|iiri(iii,s elicit on 
then charm ter .and del elopnient, Tn another oidmnry school the child of afoimer I’eople’s 
Commishiir of the U.S.SH was in .ittcndanoc , and in anothei the child of a soi let aiiiba— idoi 
to a foreign court. 

“ 'I’o this day, it should ho rememberod, the governments of Poland, Hungan, It.ilv 
— «(' must add also Germany, Boumania and Yugoslavia — are accused, by suh-,t,inlial 
n.ition.il ininorities, of denying to their children, in one or other district, this elenii nliii \ 
light of schooling in their mother tongue. 
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opposite extreme, Soviet Commumsm aimed at providing schools in the 
vernacular for all its constituent races, great or small, even where, as in 
some three dozen cases, the vernacular had never been reduced to writing. 
It was, mdecd. necessary to invent alphabets for them — the Latin, not 
the llussian. being taken as the basisth-and to print for them the first books 
that they had ever seen. There are, we arc told, in 1935, schools in the 
USSR teaching in more than 80 different languages, in all of which the 
various state publishing enterprises now issue books, besides publishing 
also works 111 a score or more of foreign tongues.^ There are now (1935) 
newspapers in 88 languages. 

In practice, by a decision of the RSFSR Commissariat of Education 
of April 27, 1927, these nationahtics arc divided into four groups. In 
five cases, namely Russian, Ukrainian, White Russian, Georgian and 
Armenian, the vernacular language is the medium of instruction through- 
out the local educational system, including all the colleges of university 
rank and the research institutes. The second group is that of nationalities 
of substantial populations, having their own alphabets and books, and 
their own intelligentsia Here education up to 18 takes place in the 
native tongue ; but institutions for persons above that age use Russian, 
although there must always be special chairs in the native language and 
literatures in all the higher institutions within the several territories. 
The third group comprises such of the lesser nationalities, for which alpha- 
bets have had to be jirovided, as five together in compact communities. 
In these cases the jirimary schools or grades use the vernacular, but 
secondary education and all higher institutions adopt Russian as the 
medium. Finally, there is a group of very small peoples, including also 
dispersed and often nomadic tribes, who have still no alphabet, or have 
only ]ust had one made for them, and who have no books, and indeed, no 
national culture. For these, whatever may be done in ‘‘ pre-schooling ” 
up to 8 years old, only Russian elementary schools are provided, at any 
rate for the present.^ 

Under the influence of this universalism, it is precisely the backward 
races and the backward districts that have made the greatest proportionate 
progre.ss. " Let us take for example the Tartar Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Literacy among the Tartar population amounted to 
1.5 per cent before the revolution ; in the autumn of 1932 ... 94: per 
cent . . . Primary schools before the revolution 35 ; now compulsory 
education has been introduced, not only for first grade schools but even 
for the seven-year school. Moreover the Tartar Republic is about to 

* Already in 1929 there were primary (or first-grade) schools ih 66 languages ; soven- 
yc.ir liools in 37, and nine-ycai schools in 23. There were kindergartens in 30 languages. 
At the other cud ot the scale theie wore higher technical institutes m 32 languages, and 
unucr'ities in 5 (Educational Policy in Soviet Russia, by N. Hans and S. Hessen, 1930, 
p. 1S3) 

- Educational Policy in Soviet Russia, by N. Hans and S. Hessen, 1930, pp. 178-179. 
.‘^ce <dso ,11 tide by N. Hans on “ Education m the USSR ”, in Educational Year Book for 
1!)33. 
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introduce universal pre-school education. . . . Now there are 20 univer- 
sities [meaning colleges for the further education of persons over 18] with 
2371 students, and there arc special Tartar branches of tlic universities 
which conduct their courses mostly in the native languages.” ^ But the 
Tartar Eepublic is not the most remarkable case. In the Bashkii 
Repubhc before the revolution, 1-8 per cent of the children attended 
primary school In 1929 the percentage rose to 58-4 ; in 1930 to 71-8 ; 
in 1931 universal compulsory education was introduced. The number of 
secondary schools 111 1929-31 was 121, with 16,300 children ; 111 the 
following year there were 149 . . . with 20,300 children. Arrangements 
are now being made to introduce universal seven-year schooling. . . . 
The republic has 4 universities (a teachers' college, an agriciilturalinstitute, 
a medical school, a higher agricultural school), 30 technical schools, 2 
workers’ institutes, 2 workers’ faculties and 2 special schools.’’ ilucli the 
same report comes from the other districts.^ 

This spectacular encouragement of practically all the vernaculars has 
had four distinct motives. It was seen to be a necessary condition of the 
unity whieh has become the basis of the strength and permanence of ihe 
soviet power. It is manifestly the feature of cultural autonomy on which 
each minority most obstinately insists. 'Without the provision of schools 
in the vernaeulars there could have been no such rapid conquest of 
illiteracy as the Soviet Union has achieved. Moreover, vdthoiit using the 
vernaculars there could have been no such widespread propaganda of 
communist doctrine, and no such gigantic circulation of the reported 
speeches of the leading personalities as is now common. It is interesting 
to notice that enabling each minority to have its own schools does not 
wholly promote the growth of national separatism Thus, neither in the 
Ukraine nor in Georgia is there local umformity in the educational service. 
If Russian is not to be the language of all the schools in those republics, 
so equally is not Ukrainian or Georgian. Wherever the necessary mini- 
mum of families exist in a town or village, any such minority may have its 

1 “ Schools for Soviet Nationalities ”, by L Davydov, in The Uchool in ihe UiSSS 
(VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p. 66) In 1934 it could be claimed, we know not how accuiately, 
that the Tartar Republic had a much larger proportion of students in technical institutes 
(29 per 10,000 population) than either Germany or Great Britain, which each had less 
than 20 per 10.000. 

® Jbid pp. 66-67. This “ universalism ” has extorted the admiration of hostile critics. 
“ The achievements of the Soviet Government in the field of national education arc very 
considerable. . . . These results were iiossible through a special system of financial suli- 
ventions from central funds to the minorities. Thus whereas the Russians in the RSFSR 
receive from the treasury about 1-2 ohernovelz roubles per head for educational needs, 
the autonomous republics and regions receive from the same source about 3 8 choriiovetz 
roubles per head. Without this central help the autonomous territorioi,, usually the most 
backward . . . would not have been able to undertake the cnoriiious task. This policy 
of the Soviet Government may be just and generous, being the only way to rcpa 3 ' Russia’s 
debt to these aboriginal inhabitants of territories conquered during the centuries by 
Russians, and left neglected by the Imperial Government. ... In spite of the paitisan 
ch.aractcr of education imparted, the national renascence of all Russian minorities is an 
actual fact which brings uithin itself nr lenso possibilities in the future” (EAuoiiioit'il 
Policy in Soviet Russia, by N. Hans and S. Hessen, 1930, p. 185). 
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own school, using its own mother-tongue. Accordingly there are, in the 
Ukraino. not only Ukrainian schools, but also Poli.sh, Yiddish, Russian, 
White Russian. German, Greek. Estonian, Lettish. Litluianian, ^Moldavian, 
Biili’-maii and what not. in fact .schools using no fewer tlian twenty 
different \eru<ieulars In Georgia there are, not only Georgian schools, 
but also schools teaching in Armenian. Greek, German, Hebrew, Yiddish, 
Russian. Turkish. Assyrian, Polish. Kurdish and other tongues 

There is. indeed, nceessarilv an overriding unity amid all the prudent 
diversities of the service of education of the USSR The majority of the 
teachers arc. at present necessarily of Russian extraction, and usually of 
Ru.s.sian training. All of them have been educated in Russian literature. 
In all schools, Russian is. if not the Ihst. alwavs the .second language. 
Kine-tenths of all the existing books are in the Rii.ssiaii languagi'. Among 
the le.ssei nanonalities, onlv tlie Ukiaine. which has been in .some respects 
in advance of the RSFSR, can hnd a complete educational .staff of its own. 
All the rest have still to depend, for all but common schooling, to a con- 
siderable extent on the products of ilo.scow. Leningrad and Kiev. More- 
over, the local autonomy of the educational service m the couple of dozen 
constituent and autonomous ri'publics does not extend to fundamental 
principles, in wliu h the whole of the USSR has. according to constitutional 
practice, to keep in line with the RSFSR Finally, an increasing propor- 
tion. though still only fewer than a quarter, of all the teachers are members 
of. or candidates for. the Communist Party, or the Young Communist 
League (Coinsomols) The whole tone of every school is avowedly and 
markedly coininiinist and no rival doctrine is inculcated. 

This continuous dissemination of communist doctrine through the 
entire service of education — which is parallel with, and doubtless equally 
pervasive with, the common practice, in every national si'stem of .schooling 
(and not least in Great Britain and the United Stales), of basing the school 
life upon the dominant creed and constitution of the particular country — 
has a great influence on the backward races of the USSR. ‘‘ For many 
nationalities ”, it has been said, “ .some of whicli arc sl-fll m [the] nomadic 
stage of evolution, the Marxist doctrine of the struggle of capital and 
labour is as incomprehensible and unreal as some mystic philosophy. 
They accpiirc the new dogma as a new religion, and simplv exchange 
Buddha and Mahomet for Marx and Lenin. What they really imbibe 
very ''asily is the propaganda against the western capitalist world. The 
iii'crnationalism of the Commumst Party is reflected in their minds as a 
militant patriotism for the first workers’ and peasants’ state, which is the 
fathcilaiid of all enslaved eastern nationalities. In Moscow they are 
ii.du( 0(1 to sec the centre of the new Eurasian world opposed to the rotten 
c]vili,'„it ion of bourgeois Europe.” ^ Take it all in all, we mu.st agree that 
the ircud of universalism in the soviet service of education has ‘‘ immense 
possdnlities in the future ” ! 


^ h'l IK lUional Policy in Soviet Russia, by N. Hana and S. Hessen, 1930, p. 185. 
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Polytechnihsation 

Turning now to the curriculum and pedagogic metkods of tlie schools, 
wc liavc to note, during the past five years, a far-reaclimg change, definitely 
making for greater efficiency. The whole decade, 1921-1930, was a 
jicriod of luxuriant experiment, when the lessons of other countries were 
Ignored , discipline was neglected , the pupils were supposed to goveru 
the scliool ; the teachers did as they liked, whilst the inspectors favoured 
one system after another ^ The result has been described by foreign 
observers as a “ joyous Bedlam m which the pupils learned all sorts of 
things, and the cleverest among them not a little, but seldom the formal 
lessons common M other countries. The soviet school child ”, noted 
one observer, was apt to get a very uneven kind of training, and to 
develop precocious brightness in some things, with woeful lack of precise 
knowledge in others.” In 1931 the authorities seem to have realised that 
' this was not an ideal training for life. If gossip is to be trusted, one 
member after another, in a meeting of the Central Executive Committee 
of the USSR (TSIK), rose to complain that his own children, though eager 
and bright, could not spell, were weak in their arithmetic, and knew more 
about the bad conditions of labour in capitalist countries than about the 
geography of the USSR In 1931 Andrei Bubnov succeeded A. V. Luna- 
charsky as People’s Commissar of Education for the RSFSR, and the 
whole system was reformed from top to bottom. School discipline was 
restored. Subjects were once more taught separately, the common appa- 
ratus of examiiutions and exact marking was introduced and the curri- 
culum for each grade was drastically remodelled. 

Communist enthusiasts are prone to see throughout these far-reaching 
changes in the soviet educational system the gradual adoption of a prin- 
ciple which IS summed up in a strange new word — ^jiolytechnikisation. 
“ This reform ”, says one of its leading advocates, “ has no precedent, in 
point of force, significance and scientific basis, in the whole history of 
popular education.” ^ In its simplest form this trend is manifested 111 the 
scheme of reorganisation of the elementary and secondary schools, in 
supersession of the “ Dalton Plan ” and the “ Complex ” or “ Project 
Sclieme ”, which at first charmed the educational administrators. In the 
“ poly technical school ” the teacher is not to be spared the grind of 

^ This 13 pictiiroii in the so-called Diary of a Russian Schoolboy, by N. Ognyov (1928) , 
actually written by a teacher in a soviet school. 

“ “ ‘ Polytechnical ’ because it imparts to the children the scientific fundament ils of 
the most essential branches of production m the national economy, combining, in the 
process of tuition anrj education, general subjects with productive labour as applied in 
progressive production and technique ” (“ The Polytechnical School ”, by fj Gaissiiiovieh, 
Assistant Director of the Scientific Research Institute of Polytechnical Education, in 
The School III 1/ie USSR (VOKS, Moscow, 1933), p 54). 

'I’lie decree of October 16, 1918, had declared that '' the principle of productive labour 
should underlie the whole educational system : the teaohmg m the schools must bear a 
jiolyt eelinical character ” [Collection of Decrees and Resolutions on Education (in Ru-jsian). 
Mos' ow, 1918, vol 1 . p 107) 

2 B 2 
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individual teaching, and not even the task of delivering set lectures to his 
class. The pupils are no longer to be relieved from the mental efEort of 
actually learning and remembering what the teacher tells them. The new 
feature is that the giving of information by tlie teacher is always to be 
accompanied by specific action on the part of the scholars ; as, for instance, 
by their performance of the operations that the teacher is describing. 
“ Both industrially and educationally ”, notes an English authority, 
“ Soviet Russia’s policy is a gigantic exercise according to Samuel Butler’s 
principle ‘ learn by doing ’.” ^ With this object, the school, whether 
“ four year ” (or, as we should say, elementary) ; or “ seven year ” or 
“ ten year ” (which we should call secondary), is now placed in constant 
and intimate association with one or more of the neighbouring factories, 
or m the country, with adjacent state or collective farms. The school 
becomes a centre of instruction, not only in reading and writing in one or 
more languages, but also in the principles of all the sciences, taught always 
as the basis of the various arts of production. This invariable bias towards' 
“ technology ” is, in the elementary and secondary school, not at all with 
the idea of “ pre-apprenticeship ” to any one craft, but definitely in order 
to create in all the pupils a common intellectual basis of scientific method 
for all the various courses of vocational training, in one or other of which, 
on the completion of their school years, they will severally elect to engage. 
It is with this end in view that the teachers' lessons in science are to 
comprise descriptions of the various products, including some account of 
their history and their specific utility, together w'lth the different processes 
of material production, in close relation to the teacher’s expositions and 
explanations of the scientific principles, mechanical or physical, chemical 
or biological, on which these processes of production are based. In the 
schemes of the most enthusiastic advocates of polytechnikisation the 
pupils were not merely to experiment with models or test-tubes in 
the school laboratory or workshop, but also to spend part of each week in 
the factory or on the farm, actually using the machinery and the tools 
of each productive process ; witnessing the output of their oivn manual 
effort ; being shown how to overcome their manual inefficiency and com- 
pelled to reahse how the processes illustrate and confirm what the teacher 
had told them of the scientific principles underlying the work. This, 
however, was seldom found either practicable or convenient. Moreover, 
it proved to be not even very educational. In the schools actually visited 
in 1934, it had been wholly or mainly replaced by visits of a whole class 
to the factory under the guidance of the teacher.^ But if an English 

^ Induilry and Education in Soviet Eussia, by J C. Crowther (.1932) 

It may bo thought that this practice of taking the pupils inside the factory, with 
the teacheis themselves explaining the mannfactuiiiig processes, is in line u ith the practice 
of '■ educational visits ” adopted in the best of the English elementary schools An 
important difterence is that the London boys and girls are mostly taken to such places 
as cstminster Abbey and the National Gallery, with the object of making them realise 
the past. The Moscow bo 3 s and girls are taken to the engineering and clothing factories, 
pnntmg establishments and gigantic bakeries, in one or other of which most of them will 
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teacher imagines that such a " polytechnical school ” is merely a variant 
of the “ manual training ” or the “ vocational bias ”, sometimes advocated 
for English schools ; or if the employer thinks it an admirable device for 
making skilled craftsmen, he shows that he has not understood what the 
soviet pedagogues are aiming at. They are not seeking to direct the 
pupils’ attention to particular occupations, or to persuade them to choose 
such occupations when they leave school, or even to create in them any 
special fitness for these occupations. Whether the boys and girls eventually 
become carpenters or cultivators, tractor drivers or school teachers, 
administrators or dramatic authors, does not, at the school stage, concern 
the educators What is quite sincere!}' intended by the polytechnical 
school IS the very o];^osite of training m any particular vocation or crafts- 
manship ; in fact, an improvement in the intellectual equipment of all 
the pupils throughout the land, irrespective of the particular occupations 
that they will severally choose. It is lield that, merely to compel children 
to listen to lectures, or to witness experiments or even to play about ” 
by themselves, in the school worlcshop or laboratory, is not the way to 
render the whole body of citizens, which is what these pupils are to become, 
either scientifically minded or intellectually active. Nor will even a 
passive understanding of the lessons learned at school stir, in the adolescent, 
the intellectual curiosity, the initiative and the inventiveness that the 
Soviet Union seeks to create in all its citizens.^ And thus wo have at 
present in the USSR, not yet all the teachers in all the schools, but literally 
thousands of them,® as yet mostly in the seven- or ten-year schools, 

find employment. The object is to make them understand the ininciples and apiilications 
of ooiftemporary science as applied in production. 

The four cmef industries now chosen for this practical demonstration of scientific 
principles are engineering, manufacturing ohoniisiry. the iiroduction of cleotnoity, and 
agriculture {Science and Educationinthe USSIt,by Pioies^oTVinkexich 1935, pp 30-33 ) 

1 “ ‘ And how 111 the world,’ asked one of our party, when we More introduced to the 
mathematics professor. ‘ do you succeed in converting inatliematics to concretenc-.! ’ 
For ansM'cr the professor opened a cupboard and displayed a roiv of tins of dillcient shapes 
and sizes ‘Which require the least material ’ Which pack best into a given space ? 
Which . . .? ’ There is no lack of practical problems for the malhematicians " {The 
Broad Highway of Soviet Education, bj' C. A. Harrison, 1931, pp. d3-21). 

The soviet pedagogic experts make the largest claims for this new tuchnujiio of educa- 
tion between 8 to 17. One of them uritcs ns follows . “ The above-desenlicd piocess of 
the reciprocal fructification of physios, chemistry, matliematics and natural history, by 
technology, productive labour and modern technique, is one of the most outstanding 
features of soviet instruction and education. It secures the training of a perfectly new 
intelligentsia . . . which possesses not only the culture of reasoning, pondering and 
expressing opinions [but also] the culture of the intellect that is closely connected with 
labour and action. Material production on which the neiv man is being educated in tlic 
soviet school, secures to him a knowledge of the value and significance of the sciences 
. . . These are people who think and reason for the sake of acting, and who act and buiid 
consciously and mtelljotually ” {“ The Polytechnical School ”, by S Oaissinovich. in 
The School in the USSB. VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p 61). 

® The “ seven-year iiolytcchnioal school ” was stated to be the rule in iiio'.t eilie-, in 
1933, and was expected to be extended to “the whole of the country-side” b^ 1937 
{Moscoiv Daily News, March 3, 1934). This apparently impossible programme is ul’cadv 
being Gained out, by the simple expedient of annually prolonging the stay in each school 
by one year. Thus, m 1934 or 1935, the four-year schools automaticallj’ become fivc-icar 
schools , in 1935 or 1036, six-year schools ; and in 1936 or 1937, seven-year schools In 
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educatintr their pupils m science by describing the things that we consume 
or use . whence theyare derived and howtheyare grown or nninufactured ; 
the m.Kluni '■ and the processes that are emplovcul, and, at tin* same time, 
tlie VI ii ntiti< piineiples or generalisal lon.s that the inaelnnes and the 
p’oicsviw axctnplilh' And literally liundreds of ihoiivand.') of [lupdsare, 
in tlie Imht of tin toai lietv' lertnv— <, learning l>y making things • though, 
as we think, at this .stage not usually in the factorv but more commonly 
bv Watching the product emerge from the process wliieh tlnur own manual 
effort has — at anvratein a small way. in the school workslmp or laboratory 
or garden plot— set going and guided ^ 

Xow, the present writers are not competent to asse,ss the pedagogic 
elhfieiii 1" of this polvteelmikismg " of the elememary and secondary 
schools It must be understood as a deliberate attempt to bring the 
school ( lovclv into contact with adult life and practice All schooling is 
to lieeoine training for the aitive work, the recreation and the leisure of 
the producer. It is taken for granted that there can he no room in the 

clip iiiur-p rif this Krsrli.al enldtjji ment of the numliers in am nJanre at eath 'ihool an 
adrliuoiial tear her will be procidcil It should bo noted that the upper standards of a 
spvpn-\iar v, hool .all learn one foreign language. Either English or Oi rman is chosen 
fine (it the present writers saw such a school, with its German-tnuglit pupils of Id-l.t, in 
a \ illagi 111 the priiwince of Moscow It is amanng to contemplate lluit, if the programme 
can bi I ariicd our, the SI hool in I M rv \illagefrom the Ballii to ilu I’ai ifii w ill lie teai lung 
a fun i.'ii l.iiigiiage In not one tillage in England is there (lO.i'i) sue h a liocjl ' 

' The C iiHi/iiieicg MaiuffHn of 1848, hv Marx and Engels 1 X]>lii ith proposed the 
0 } e'/»C'i/io;i uilh in'hutri'il privlurhoH as will as the nunbination of 
agni iiltun with nianiihietiiring industries . the gradual abolition of thi-ilistini non between 
tcjw n arid I ountu Ic amor. <i{uabl( distribution of the popiilat ion The e uni option of 
' ptih li eliniki'al 'on eif idmation is to la found rtpeaterllv in the uriting of'llarx 
(notalih in the premedingi of the Geneva f'ongress of the Kiist rnti'iiifflion.d m ISiJG) 
and Engl it was more than onct expounded bt Le nm : and it .appears in the earliest 
ecliiration.Tl prnnoiineemonts of the Bolshevik Government m I!)17-l'tl8 It was spoually 
advoi ate d m Thf Lahnitr a nfjtahle bof>k (in Russian an.l Ge.rm.iii) hy Professor P 

Blejnshij in 1020 But for the first deeaelc and a half the srhouls had to gi t along as they 
could, in a welur of pedagogic experimentation fouplcel with mass lampaigiung against 
illiteraex \ot until praeti'alK all the children had htiii got to si hool loulil the trans- 
formatiein cif the outlook of the schools and the-ir teaelicrs l>t si rioiisly iindi itiiken In the 
years ]0.‘3O-iei.j2 the jilan for poh te chniki'ing ' the srhools was worked out. .and pro- 
mulgattel in direetncs to hr put in operation In the severial f'omiuissariats of Educa- 
tmn The English student will find useful the chapters In Prot.-ssor B Giureltv, B 
Kamener .and S Gaissinoxii h in Th" School ni On. t'.Sib'ii {VOKh. Mosi mv, I'lOO) , Tht 
Fnr-Yrn/ Phinnml On ('nlUirnl Rnolulion. hv Alfred Kurell.a (Workers Bookshop, lb King 
iStrei t, London, E.fJ., 1931) , The Broad Hightniy of Sonet Bfhiralion, hv (' A. Harrison, 
wall ijief.iu In Beatrice King (Society for Cultural Relations. London. 1932) ; Cultural 
CouO,url„„i in the Third Deci,ite Year,hy D. Skomoro vsk v ( Mosi ow 19.11); and two 
articles hj Beatrice King in The British Russian Gazette for .January aiiel March 1933. 
Among 1 rench works w'e may notice Les Problemes fundamentau r dr I Ernie du Travail 
hy I isti.ik (f*aris, 192/) , anel Bee PrrdiRmes de I'lnstruriion puhln/ur en iigitne ^ni n'tique, 
bv A. \ Lunar Iiarsky (Pans, 1925), especially chap, iv '• Le* eiille de la pioduelion”, 
pp Jfl.l 1 I] , Oi qa n i nition rt piineipcs de Venseignernent en CUSS, pai ,Je.aii V, Tnllat 
(J'liris 19'!‘!, 7(J pji ) 

It w.is in iSijitoiiiber 1931 that a resolution of the* f'entral r()mmitt(*c of the Com- 
niuiiist I'.uty insisted, as part of a general reform of the school system, on univeisal 
‘ fiolvti rhiiikLsation At the beginning of 1934 the Sovnarkom of the RSFSR took m 
hanri till * .stematic improvement of the teachers’ training colleges, and the necess.irv 
laising /,f the teachers’ qualifications ” (Moscow Daily A’eMis, Alarch 3, 1934). 
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soviet scliool system for any training for tlie life of a non-producer. Every 
boy or girl, without exception, — even those whoso parents have in the, 
pii.st lieen non-producers — will he brought iij'. from the first, with a viei\ 
to the eventual adojition of an ocLUiiation, u.seful to the {’0111111111111}’. 
This occupation lu.iy be cither that of iiianual laboui or that of an intel- 
lectual profession The young people will all he given e([ual o]iportuinties 
of choice at 16 or 17 . as between different occupations, so far as ac(oni- 
modation and the requirements of the coiiimuiiity permit, aecordim: to 
their faculties and desires ^ But no provision at all is made for the 
education of a " leisure class which assumes that its function is merely 
that of existing, more or le&s beautifully, at the expense of others , or 
even that of .spending a lifetime in “ pliilosophising " iiitliont doing. 
Moreover, there is another reason for making no distinction, so far as 
elementary and secondary schoohng is concerned, between those who may 
eventually adopt one occupation or another. It is not only for the exercise 
of their occupation that schooling has to prepare them : the}’ have fo be 
trained for life itself. On the assumption of universal partitijiation. upon 
which Soviet Communism is based, all bovs and girls have not only to 
be trained for a productive occupation, but also eciiicatcd for active and 
intelligoiit citizenship, and further, for all the rest of the activities of life. 
And, if only to obtain the maximum beiielit for the commiinit}’ this ti .i iiiing 
for the whole of life must bo universal. It is not supposed that all citizens 
will have the same faculties, or indeed, equal capacity . but tlnwe must 
be no attempt to create a special class for whom, wliel her by law or cusf om, 
or by the device of prescribing piirticular scholastic attainments to which 
access is restricted, anv or all of the brain-working occupations are 
reserved. It is held that neither the parents' wc.ilth, nor their official or 
professional status, nor oven their intellectual attainments or distinction, 
ought to obtain for their children any preference 111 opportniidies of further 
education, or 111 the adoption of an occupation, over others less fortunate 
in their parentage. Vocational training, including further or higher, and 
more specialised education — liegiiining only on the coniplelion of the 
common school course which, it is as.sum('d, will in the lu’.ii' future be at 
18 — must be open, without distinction of .sex or r.ice or colour, aiii’ more 
than of parental rank or affluence, to all hasung the lu'cessary capacity 
and liking for the particular occupation chosen. As tlu' community has 

1 Tlie position of the children of the “ deprived” catcgones, on the one hnnd, and 
thobc of the intelligentsia on the other, must l>o mentioned as in nomeiesfieets, (*A.eeptioiinL 
They aic nowhere exeluded fioin the regidar day school, whofhei (as ^\e should say) 
elementaiy or Beuondcir\. They are notfoimally oi generally exiliided liom nmtituiions 
of higher cduealion, or fi oiu > oeational training. But during the fii decade, w hen tlieio 
was a great rush of ehidieii of manual working parenta towaids finther odneation .iiid the 
brain-workiiig vocations, these rccei\ed preference for admission, )u.sl as, in piaefiee, 
beloic the Jlevolutioii, the eliildreii of the wealthy or of themtelligenlsiaK oeived puft'ieiieo 
over lliose of working dasR [jaiviitagc With tan iiieiease in the a( coiririitKlatioii and, as 
wc think, with giuvMiig humamtanaiiiaiu, the exclusion of c)iildi(‘n of the (U})iived 
laligoncs, has, we believe, come to an end. It is, however, often thought desitable for 
th(‘se youths between school and college to pass a year or two m a factory, which (as 
in<ui\ English parents have discovered) is, in itself, not a bad course to adopt. 
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to pay for the maintenance as well as the training of most of the aspirants, 
the number to be admitted to the several courses of vocational training 
has necessarily to be decided, year by year, by the governmental author- 
ities, 111 accordance with the requirements of the several services or 
professions. It follows that a selection must often be made among the 
aspirants , and this is, in practice, effected by a competitive examination. 
Only the most promising can be admitted for the occupations in which 
there are temporarily more applicants than places to be filled.^ 

Almost contemporaneously with the polytechnikisation ” of the 
schools, and to some extent in pursuance of a similar conception of 
education as training for life, a drastic reorganisation of all the umversities 
and technical colleges was carried out. The umversicies,® some of which 
had survived from tsarist times, have been somewhat overshadowed by 
the separate specialised colleges or institutes, the number of which has 
been increased up to (193.j) over 800. To each of these institutions has 
been assigned the definite function of training its students between 18 and 
23 either for the practice of a particular occupation or profession, or for 
research in a particular branch of science. And for the better promotion 
of this dehberate training for life, the supreme administration of most of 
the various colleges and institutes was taken away from the Commissariat 
of Education, and entrusted to the commissariats responsible for the 
several branches of industry or admmistration that the students intended 
to serve. Thus the colleges and institutes training engineers, industrial 
chemists and similar technicians, were placed under the USSR Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry, which has a special department for their 

1 The ComniiS'anat of Education retained complete control only o^er the Pedagogic 
Institutes and those of Fine Arts But the Department of Vocational Education has 
retained certain lights of supei vision ovei tho whole field of vocational education. At 
present tlicro are no less than 12 different commissariats which have their separate net- 
work of \ocational schools” (‘ Education in the USSR ”, by X. Hans, in Educational 
Year Book, 1933. p .>73). 

Concurienlly mtli this reform tho total number of higher institutes, correspondmg 
roughly to British univeisity colleges, in medicine, commerce and industry, engmeermg, 
law, economics, pedagogj and the fane arts, has been inireased to over 800, having over 
400,000 students over 18, pur^-umg courses from three to six years Perhaps the largest 
and most magnificent of those is that modestly termed the' Poh technical Institute at 
Leningrad, which has ton faculties, with about 1000 professors and teacheis, and 10,000 
students of cither sex (about to bo increased to 13,000) ; all over 18, and pursuing a five 
ycais’ course m one or other branch of appbed science or technology, leading to immediate 
appointments as specialist technicians in one or other branch of industry. This technical 
university covers with its buildings more than one square mile , its chief phj sics laboratory 
commands, for its experiments, an electrical current of a million volts ; its library sub- 
scribes for 135 foreign soiontiflo periodicals. It has a special faculty for '■ cultural ” 
studies, including foieign languages, history and literatuie. English and German are 
compulsory in all the faculties, whilst French is optional. e 

® Although emphasis is constantly laid on the activities of the scientific colleges and 
institutes (which usually deal with more than physical or biological science, and always 
involve one or more foreign languages), the universities, old and now, continue to exist 
and even to grow, although not usually proliferating into additional faculties. The 
universities are now (1935) 21 m number, with various faculties, most of which count also 
as scientific research institutes m particular subjects, and are closely associated alike with 
tl.o LhSiSR Academy of Sciences and the USSR commissariats concerned w'lth iiroduotion. 
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supervision. Those training chemists in dye-stuffs are under the USSE 
Commissariat of Light Indtistries, which includes textiles. The medical 
colleges come under the superintendence of the several commissariats of 
health of the various republics. Similarly those training teachers remain 
with the several commissariats of education ; on the other hand those 
training agronomists, of whom so many more are now required for the 
state and collective farms, are directed by the new USSR Commissariat 
of Agriculture. It would be an error to assume that this administrative 
reorganisation, according to subjects or faculties, of the 800 colleges and 
institutes of what, in Great Britain or Germany would be considered of 
university rank, implies or requires any limitation of the curriculum. 
Those competent ta judge have testified to the fact, almost to their own 
surprise, that the purest of mathematics, and the least applied of the other 
sciences, still hold an honoured place in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev. 
It docs mean, indeed, that each institution is to make itself as edicient as 
possible in its definite function of turning out the best-equipped pro- 
fessionals in its particular line. But it is recognised that the best -equipped 
engineer or chemist, teacher or researcher, is not produced by excluding 
from his training either pure mathematics or the most abstract physics, 
or that which is sometimes particularly designated as culture It is quite 
understood that history and literature, foreign languages, and a knowledge 
of the institutions and accomplishments of other countries, not to mention 
some acquaintance with all the sciences, are as much required to produce 
the perfect technician as specialised proficiency in his own technique.^ 
He IS, however, not required to spend years in the study of the language, 
literature and philosophy of ancient Greece and Rome. 

It is contemplated and hoped that the great gulf which has heretofore 
existed between the brain-working occupations, and those left to the 
manual workers will be. by these educational reforms, narrowed and 
bridged, if not, in the course of time, entirely removed. It is held that 
there is no brain- working occupation — ^not even that of poet or painter, 
administrator or army officer — ^in which the professional wmuld not be 
better, not only for “ polytechnical ” education in childhood or youth, 
but also for some actual training in manual arts, and even, when he is 111 
full vigour, for some intermixture of manual work with his intellectual 
activities. Equally it is contended that there is no manual-wmrking 
occupation winch would not be better performed if the worker had a 
scientifically trained mind, and realised the place in the life of the com- 
munity that his occupation held. In the one duty that (apart from the 
steadily divindling “ deprived ” categories) all men and women have in 
common in the soviet state, namely that of active participation in citizen- 
ship and public work ; as also in the part of life — actually the greater 
part — that all are equally entitled to enjoy, namely the hours of rest, 

1 In 1934 it was specially directed that world hbtory, as a subject m itself, desir iblo in 
every faculty, should he taken up again, from October 1934 scores of courses in histoiy 
are being given in all the principal educational centres. 
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rocrct'ition and. leisure ; it is held that effective training of body and of 
mind arc alike indispensable for maximum achievement. 

There are analogous tendencies in other parts of tlie soviet system. 
At all ‘jtaiies, and in all branches, the pupil is made to do more for himself 
than IS usual in other countries. It is lield that witliin reason, the more 
manual work that can be found for him to do, in the course of his mental 
education, the better will be that education. Kvcii 111 the kindergarten 
the \usitor may see the toddler taught to “ serve liv doing ”. After 
aceomplishing the arts of dressing and undressing without assistance, the 
child sets out the table and clears awa}' ; moves the little chairs and tables, 
fetches whatever is lequired. and puts things back properly in their places. 
In the elcnientary school needlework is practised by bovs and girls alike, 
but only 111 the fir-st two year' (8 to 10 ) ; and only as a common preparation 
for life, to the extent of enabling both boys and girls to do their own 
sewing on of liiittons, mending tears in garments, darning socks and 
stockings and elementar)- knitting.’ Tlie school boys (or girls) are 
diverted from merely playing at Indians ” to jointly helping the peasant 
to weed and harvest. A school has been known to spend its vacation in 
the country in actually reconstructing with the children's own hands, and 
without any liut the minimum of technical assistance, a broken-down 
dam so as to produce electricity by water power, together with the 
apparatus by which the village is iioiv lighted and the water raised from 
the wells Or the whole school undertakes a '• regional survey ’’ of its 
neighbourhood ; discovers for itself alike its geograjihy and its geology, 
its flora and fauna , unearths its prehistoric remains and classiflos its 
modern buddings , applies geometry and trigonometry to measuring the 
area of the flelds, the width of the rivers and the heights of the trees, and 
analyses, 111 structure and function, the various social institutions of the 
locality. The students in the medical faculty between 18 and 23 have 
regularly to undertake the keeping m order of their laboratories and 
preparing their own drugs, even to washing the botlles ; it is they who 
habitually provide the whole attendance on the operating surgeons ; and 
they often do all the work of dressing and bandaging which elsewhere 
falls to the nurses. The young men and women m the engineering 
colleges usually make themselves proficient 111 one or other mechaincal 
craft m the course of their theoretical studies. It is not infrequent that 
one of the managerial staff of a great engineering factory is removed from 
the office, and relegated to the bench or the forge of the same or some similar 
enterprise, not altogether by way of punishment for inefficiency or neglect, 
but partly because it is thought that, after a sort of “ refresher course ” in 
manual ojierations, he will be actually better qualified for reappointment 
to a managerial position in another enterprise. Thiue is, in fact, no dis- 
tiiictioiii-ln wn between the brain worker and the manual worker, otherthan 

‘ Gills iniending to engage in a “ needle trade ”, whether merely dressmaking or woik 
m a garmf nt faetory, get the appropriate technical training after 15 Moreover, there are 
often V olunt ary circles in which girls join in various arts of needlework outside school hours. 
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ill their respective functional proficiency. The fact that one man studie-^ 
lousier than anotlier may make him able to do more tilings, and nia\ lead 
liim to specialise on work for v liith the other is not ‘■(juipped, but it does 
not jnit linn in any ditferont social position, and niai often not h'ad to any 
higher remiiiieration. 


The Otgumsalion of Letsuie 

It may have seemed, from the emphasis placed on the ‘‘ polytechni- 
kising ” of all schools, and the stress laid, even in the highest collegi's and 
institutes, on technology, as if the trend m soviet education was entirely 
materia list 1C, m the sense of seeking only an ever-mcreasiiii; oiilpnt of 
material comniodfties. This is far from being t lie case Indeei ! . t lie t I'eiid 
towards " ciiltuial ” developments is, in tlie .soviet service of education, 
at least as marked as that towards vocationahsm.^ What is significant is 

1 Even in the most highly developed polytechnical scliool. the cmrieuluiii mchides 
■what are usually thousht of as "cultural ’ subjects. Thus, the People's Commissar of 
Education in the ESl’SK, speaking to the Fifteenth AU-Umon Congicss of Soviet-, g i\c the 
following analysis of the time-table for the fifth, sixth and seventh years (ages 13, 14 .indla' 


! Kange 

TVr Cant of 
School Tune 

Xiimbor (n Jlinir's 
per .Mouth 

j 

1. Labour in production 

2. Plivsioal Science (inathematies, physics, 

18 


chemistry, natural history, drawing) . 

3 Social Seionce — including literature and geo- 

38 

4.8 

graphy .... . . 

23 

30 

4 Languages . .... 

7 

!) 

.■). Music and physical culture .... 

9 

I'l 

6. Clubwork^ ....... 

5 

0! 


100 

127 


Quoted in Unicerml Educaiton and the Polytechnihisatwn of the Schools M!u— lan) 
(iloseow, 1931), p 102 

Here is the “ model time-table ”, issued by the Commissariat of Education of tho 
RSFSR for the guidance of local authorities and teachers for children from 8 to Hi 
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4 

7 
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2 
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20 

22 

25 
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that these two trends are not regarded as antagonists or rivals in the 
training for life, still less as appertaining to separate strata or classes of 
the population. All men and women, without exception, are expected to 
become workers and producers, whether by hand or by brain, and there- 
fore all, without exception, reqmre appropriate technological training. 
But all men and women are likewise expected to become active citizens, 
participating in all the life of the community, no less in their hours of 
leisure than m their work time. A significant feature in the daily routine 
of the government departments of education in the Soviet Union is the 
large part occupied with specifically cultural ” developments, both 
within and beyond the schools and colleges ; a much greater part, it is 
clear, than in the corresponding government departments of England or 
New York State. The result is seen in the great expan.sion of “ cultural ” 
activities among the population during the past decade, which to say the 
least, does not fall short of the contemporary growth m industrifil produc- 
tion. 

Physical Culture 

Characteristically enough, in this story of the Remaking of Man, we 
have to begin with physical culture, in which tlie people of Tsarist Russia 
were exceptionally deficient. For the children of all ages, from the creche 
to the highest class in the ten-year school, there is nowadays nothing so 
universally taught, and so incessantly repeated, as training in the bodily 
habits that make for perfect health. In 1923 an All-Union Council for 
Physical Culture was established, consisting of representatives of the trade 
unions, the Communist Party and the Comsomols, on the one hand, and 
of the Commissariats of Education. Health and Defence. -Under the 
influence of this council, and largely at the expense of the commissariats 
of education of the several constituent and autonomous republics, physical 
exercises of all kinds have been made the subject of repeated scientific 
investigation, and of literally hundreds of textbooks and treatises, which 
the State publishing enterprises have issued to the teachers in hundreds 
of thousands of copies ■ thus in numbers vastly exceeding tho.se for Great 
Britain Germany or the United States.^ For the adolescents an important 
channel of influence for both sexes is the rapidly growung Young Com- 
munist League (Comsomols) now (193-5) counting some five million mem- 
bers, mostly between 17 and 25. In every Comsomol cell the maintenance 
of perfect health is demanded from every member. Daily physical 
exercises become a social obligation, the fulfilment of which is urged every 
morning throughout the land by the innumerable loud speakers of the 
state radio service. But the most striking manifestation of this “ univer- 
sahsm ’’ m physical culture is the increase during the past few years in 
organised participation in every form of sport or games, from running, 

^ The tn'ips of a number of these publications, searcely any of which have been trans- 
lated. are in Nov Mmia, New Men ? by Thomas Woody (1932), pp 434, 437 and 
483-.'310. Scr .ilso an article on “ Physical Culture in the USSR”, by T. Hutchins, in 
British Bitssiriii Gazette, October 1931. 
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skating, ski-jumping, rowing, bicycling, fencing and gymnastic entertain- 
ments, to football, basket-ball, bowls, lawn tennis, baseball and folk 
dancing.^ Voluntary military drill and rifle-shooting competitions attract 
their thousands. Ghding and parachute jumping are growing specialities 
and there arc already a considerable number of amateur aviators. Millions 
of young people now ‘‘ take to the road ’’ for their rest-days and annual 
vacations ; and there is a substantial beginning of mountaineering stimu- 
lated and promoted by “ proletarian tourist agencies.^ OijizcultuimJci, 
or regular members of physical culture clubs or circles — meaning associa- 
tions for practising any outdoor game or sport — there were said to be, in 
the USSR, some two millions m 1927, over five millions in 1931, and by 
the end of the S*econd Five-Year Plan in 1937 there are expected to bo 
many more, some say no fewer than thirty milli ons l Over 50,000 of 
these memhers paraded in the Red Square in 1931 on the tenth anniversary 
of the ‘‘ Red Sports International ”, when Stalin and other leading states- 
men greeted them from Lenin’s mausoleum. Vast stadiums have been 
erected for their accommodation in nearly every great city from Leningrad 
to Tashkent. Twenty years ago hardly anything of this habit of outdoor 
games and sport existed among the Russian people. Nowadays there is 
some ground for the estimate that a vastly greater aggregate number, and 
even a larger proportion, of the adolescents of the USSR are to be found, 
say on a day in June, actively engaged m outdoor games or sports, than 
(if we exclude those who merely look on) in Great Britain or the United 
States. Three salient differences strike the observer. One is the extent 
to which. 111 the Soviet Union, all this cultivation of games and sport is 
consciously based on the conviction, in the young people tliemselves, that 
it promotes and maintains physical health and therefore constitutes a part 
of civic duty. Another is the close association, not only of pliysical 
exercises, but also of all organised games, with medical supervision and 
research “ Without medical control no physical culture ” is the slogan. 
“ We are not only rebuilding human society on an economic basis ; we 
are mending the hnnian race on scientific principles.” Hence not only 
half a dozen separate institutes for research in different branches of 
physical culture,® but also systematic medical examination, spring and 

^ Neither cricket noi golf seems yet to have become naturalised in the USSR Inci- 
dentallj . wo may observe, the “ professional ” is unknown in soviet sport , and there is 
the very minimum of betting or wagering for money in connection v itli games 

* “ If the young Soviet worker wants to spend his vacation hiking in some pail of the 
Soviet Union, he has only to join the Society for Proletarian Tours and Excursions. In 
almost every comer of the vast Soviet Union this society has established tourist centres, 
providing an ideal juraping-off place for hikes and oxcursions, and enabling the young 
worker, at an extrehiely moderate cost, to get acquainted uitli such beautiful places as 
the Crimea, the Caucasus, the Urals, Kazakstan, Central Asia , to explore the rivirs, lakes 
and forests of the central part of the USSR, or to see things of an antiquarian inleicst, 
relics of older civilisations This society also organises excursions to the new soviet fac- 
toiics, where the aohievemonts of modern technique may be seen ” (Youth in the floiict 
Uinon, by Vladimir Zaitsev, 1934, p. 52). 

’ Such as the Institute for the Health of Children, the Institute for Therapeut ic 1 ’h i sical 
Culture, the Institute for Physical Therapy and Orthopedy, thoTnstituto for Oecupational 
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autumn, of every member of a games association ; and a resident doctor 
at every trade union “ rest house ” or holiday home. The third difierence 
is the cordial encouragement, tlie cooperation and the financial subven- 
tions that <ire umvorsally accorded to what has quickly become a national 
habit, not only by the People's Commiasars of Education <ind Health in 
the various constituent and autonomous republics, but also by every 
government department that can be helpful. 


Political Culture 

In the USSH, second only in magnitude to the deliberate promotion 
of phvMcal culture, is the planned dissemination of what is termed political 
culture. Apart from the dwiiidhng categories of the “ deprived ”, every 
person over 18 is expected to be, not only a voter, but also a voter with 
understanding of what he is voting about, and, as we have elsewhere 
explained, even an active participant m public administration of one kind 
or another. For elliciency, tins obviously requires ninversal training. 
Accordingly elaborate jirovision is made by every organ of the government 
for the spread of what is not unreasonably deemed political culture. We 
need not describe its foundation in the school, where the atmosphere, and 
even tlie curriculum, is as much interpenetrated by Marxian coinmuiiism, 
the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat and ihc coining of the world 
revolution, as that of the English school by a convcmtional Christianity, 
loyalty to a constitutional monarchy and the glories of the British Empire. 
More specific mstrucrion runs througli all the activities of the Young Com- 
mumst League (Comsomols), whose niembei's form a large piioportion of 
the '■ activists ”, not only in trade union administration, but also in the 
prolonged educational campaigns by which more than 90 per eent of the 
electors arc rallied to vote at the periodical soviet elections in the large 
cities. There are orthodox textbooks of " Political Grammar backed 
by quite an extensive literature, in the hands of all the aspirants for 
appointment as teachers 111 the elementary and secondary schools. On 
this literature they arc lectured during tlieir courses at the equivalent of 
the English training colleges But probably the most powerful and the 
most continuous influence is the periodical press Few people in the 
western world realise that the daily, weekly or monthly new'spaper is 
actually more widely read, and more universally penetrative, in the USSR 
than even in the United States ^ Yet the content of this immense periodical 
press is the very opposite of what the newspaper proprietors of the western 

Diica-.c^. llic Institute fur Social Hygiene, the Institute for Health Vesorts and Spas, not 
to inenlioii the P',ttho-plij‘,iulogi( al laboratories of the C'ommiss.mat of Hefenee 

' I’oi .1 fuller tlesiiipfion of the newspaper and maga/.ine Press in the IhSSli see Die 
Pir^’^e Sf/iiji’t Muimlands, by .lust (Berlin, 1931), also the statistiuj 111 Ptees aiul Publiahing 
III thi‘ Snitrt Onion (Sehool of Slavonic Studies, 1933). The chapter by B. W. Postgato 
on ‘ Uadio Press and Publishing ” in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by M I. Cole, 
lil.'i.'l. pp JOl-248, gives an admirable account of how the several types of neivspapera aie 
organised, and the place they fill in the social organism. 
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world believe to be indispensable to nation-wide circulations. Imagine a 
widely circulating newspaper, all copies of which are paid for (there being, 
in the USSR, no system of " returns ”). j'ct carrying liardly any paid 
oilviTtisenients, and ofPering no bribes of insurance, no romjiotitions for 
prizes, and no distribution of books or other gifts among its reader. — a 
newspaper, moreover, which contains alisolutelv no " police court news ” 
and no rejiorts of divorce cases , nothing about the fashions in dress ; 
no stones of &ex or murder or suicide or accidents ; and no gossiping 
personalities about the private life of royaltie.s or millionaires, or national 
celebrities ' The ten thousand periodicals of the USSR dailv, vceklv, 
moiithlv and quarterly issued 111 88 languages tatering for readers of all 
sorts and all occufiations. are endless 111 their diversity. But in one respect 
they arc uniform. Tliev arc wholly occupied with " public affairs ", that 
is to sav, with politics 111 its widest sense, including, of course, wealth 
production. Some of them jariut tclcgi'ams of foreign news (but only 
news of this kind), of which a copious supplv is provided bv the Soviet 
Telegraph Agency (TAS8. established m 1925 ) from all the principal 
countries of the world They all deal, more or less instructive] v. in editorial 
articles, with issues of public policy great or small. But they also relate 
innumerable incidents of public administration ; exciting stories, full of 
statistics, of the achievements and successes of this or that factory or 
farm or school : and, still more frequently, gruesome accounts of the local 
breakdowns and failures of this or that branch of public administration. 
As we have mentioned in the pre-vious chapter, nowhere 111 the world is 
there sue h iinsiiaring revelation of the blunders and losses of state lacrories 
or goveriiment departments, or of the acts of ojijiresMon or malversation 
by public officials, as 111 the soviet newspapers, winch are served bv some- 
thing like three millions of village correspondent s.^ This is encouraged 
and approved by tlie Soviet Government as the sure.st means of obtaining 
the redress of popular grievances, and of pieventmg a repetition of the 
misdeeds of local agents What is not permitted is anv advoiaicv of the 
private employment of wage labour in order to make a profit out of it, 
which IS known as exploitation; or of buying things with a view to 
selling them at a profit, which is termed speculation ; or any praise of 
the political systems of foreign countries ; or. indeed, anv suggestion that 
any other form of social organisation would be preferable to that of Soviet 
Communism. To the foreigner the remarkable thing is that sucli news- 
papers. filled with nothing but reports and discussions about public affairs, 
including short stories illustrating these subjects, but witlioiit even the 
attraction of political party contests, and devoid of anv of the contimts 
that secure great Circulations in France, Great Britain or the United Stales, 
should be eagerly bought and devoured by nearly every family 111 the 
USSR ^ As a means of instructing every citizen about the collective 

^ See ante, pp. 629-630. 

- The aggregate circulation of each issue in 1935 is apparently not far slimt of *10 
millions, which is about tho number of separate households in the tlSSB. The pi inripal 
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organisation of agriculture, industry and government, on whioli his well- 
being depends, and of m n, Ic i n g him acquainted with the details of its local 
administration — that is to say, in giving him the rudiments of politieal 
eiiltuTo —there can be no question of the efficacy of such a press There 
will, of course, be less agreement about the educative result of always 
presenting the existing system of government as if it were the only one 
to be considered. This involves forgoing such sharpening of the intellect 
as may result from the clash of arguments for and against democracy or 
monarchy, liberalism or conservatism, the llepublican Party or the Demo- 
cratic Party. The soidet educationists esteem more highly, in the training 
for life, the wide dissemination of the knowledge that they regard as 
essential for universal participation in public affairs. 

A similar universal grounding in political culture is being created, in 
all their personal intercourse with their fellow-citizens, by the two or three 
milli on members of the Communist Party. Ever}' candidate for admission 
as a Party member has actually to prove his own “ political culture ”, as 
well as his belief in the Party tenets. It was a feature of the “ chistka ” 
or purge of the Party in 1933 that one of the requirements insisted on, as a 
qualification for remaining a member — in addition to faith, loyalty and 
works, together with a high standard of decency in personal life — was 
ability to expound and explain to the average citizen the policy and pro- 
gramme of the government in which they were taking part. Quite a 
number of honest and loyal members of the Party, of long standing 
and good life, were excluded from membership, and relegated to a newly 
invented lower grade of sympathisers ”, not for any “■ heresy ” but 
merely because of their shortcomings in intellectual capacity and political 
knowledge.^ 

It is, in fact, one of the principal objects of soviet education that no 
adult should remain politically illiterate ” . To uiidersl and the A B C of 
public policy, and to be acquainted with the machinery of government 
administration, may not be exactly the idea of political culture entertained 
by the British or American academic world. But to make the whole 
hundred millions of adult men and women between the Baltic and the 
Pacific eieii so far “ politically literate ”, almost as soon as most of them 
heave become alphabetically literate, would be no mean educational 
achievement — certainly in mere magmtude, a greater extension of “ cul- 
ture ■’ in this one part of life than any government of the western world 
has yet approached.® And nothing less than this is within the programme 

peasant nevrspaper, Kreslyanslcaya Gazeta, has a circulation of three millions, reputed to 
be the largest in the w orld. 

* .See Chapter V 111 P.irt I. pp. 290-291 

® It IS « orth notiee boss much this universal spread of a common “ politic.il litciaoy ” 
among laci of diffeient cvgcnenecs and temperaments is facilitated by the soviet policy 
of entiiistmg the local administration of each of the backuaid laccs of tlic I’.SSR. not to 
mem he IS of the dominant Bussian race, but to sedulously trained and indoctrinated mem- 
bers of the p.irticular race, speaking the vemacular, familiar with local habits and sym- 
pathetic 11 ith specifically racial customs. The influence of such local administrators m 
promulgating what they have learned in Moscow must bo considerable. 
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of the People’s Commissars of Education of the various constituent and 
autonomous republics of the USSR. 


Artistic Culture 

The wide diffusion of artistic culture among a whole people has seldom, 
if ever, been recognised as part of the duty of government. Yet in the 
USSR the artistic culture of the masses has its own place in the service 
of education ; and Lunacharsky, who was for fifteen years People's Com- 
missar of Education of the RSFSR, was particularly concerned with its 
promotion. We ma}’ consider that there is little trace of it in the school 
curriculum, altlfough music and drawing appear in that of every village 
school. Even the Russian pedagogues have found no way of teaching art 
along with the alphabet, though we must not ignore the subtle personal 
influence, in the USSR as elsewhere, of the artistically gifted teacher. 
There is, however, a very good beginning of artistic culture in some, at 
least, of the schools Here is an attractive description, as long ago as 
1920, of what goes on in the ‘‘ forest schools ” in the summer villas built 
by the well-to-do in the forest around Moscow, now converted into con- 
valescent homes for aihng children, or simply holiday homes for others. 
‘‘ The unique thing here,” said Mr. Brailsford on his visit in 1920, ‘‘ and 
indeed in all the Russian schools, was the prominence given to aesthetic 
culture. Every villa had its piano. The children evidently revelled in 
drawing and painting, and were encouraged to exercise their creative 
fancy. Some of their portraits, and even more of their interpretations of 
Russian fairy tales, showed unusual talent. They vied with each other, 
moreover, in writing verses. Each little colony had its ‘ soviet ’, in which 
the children, with the aid of a teacher, learned to discuss their own affairs. 
I saw one of these iii session, the girls very solemn and biisinesslilm, and 
obviously leading the community, the boys much slower and much more 
reserved. Minutes were kept punctiliously, and the game was evidently 
educative.” ^ 

How successfully the most promising children arc picked out for special 
training in music or dancing, painting or sculpture, we are unable to 
report. One hears of cases of such selection at the age of 12 or 14 ; and 
of promotion to music and dancing academies and to special courses of 
art training. It is plain that what may be termed the artistic professions 
are being successfully recruited, and that the numbers engaged in them 
have greatly increased. In the Moscow schools the elder cliildren are 
encouraged to form “ literary circles ”, “ musical circles ” and “ dramatic 
circles ”, which ^re occasionally lusited by successful writers and artists, 
interested in discussing with them their artistic progress 

^ 2Vie Eussian Workers’ Republic, by H. N. Brailsfoicl (1931), p. 81. 

Nor IS the idyUio aspect wholly absent. Even William Morris, if he had Iioard the 
choir in Vladimir, watched the children in their camps and playing-fields, scon their 
drawings of fairy tales, and stood behind the village carpenters at work on thoir new models 
of hanieraft, would have recognised some of the dements of his dream ” {ibid ji. 198). 
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So far as the Soviet Government is concerned, the influence of the 
People's Conunissars of Education may be traced rather in getting the 
utmost for the en-ation of a popular feeling for art out of the picture 
gallerii's and museums, the theatre and the ballet ; out of music and 
liteiatine ; and, m all the arts, also out of the practitioners themselves. 


Mvseums ami Ptchire Galleries 

It mav be suggested that no government has ever done so niueh, 
within little over a dozen vears. as tliat of the USSR in the wa)’, not 
merely of maiiitaining, develojniig and increasing the public museums and 
picture naileries throughout the land, but also of wideni ig and deepening 
their iiiRiK'iici' on t lie mass of the people. ^Museums of all sorts now exist 
in all tli(“ l.irge cities of the USSR, and indeed, often by individual effort, 
also in some of the villages. Collections of pictures, and of old things of 
artistic workmanship, are neces.sarily more limited in number, but those 
of ilohcow and Leningrad are, as they have always been, among the best 
in the world. M'liat is distinctive of Soviet Coramiimsm in this respect 
is the amount of thought and effort that has been jiiit into the task of 
getting them visited and appreeiatecl by the people, and of making them 
the means of universally diffusing some modicum of artistic culture. Not 
content with a dailv opmiing free of charge, the People's Commissars of 
Educ.ifion have managed to get the museums and galleries of their 
republio.s constantly resorted to by organised crowds of children and older 
students, of soldiers and sailor.s. of factory workers and of peasants, whom 
the visitor meets at all hours of the day. These tlirongs are taken from 
room to room by speciall}’ cpialified attendants, mostly edui atcil women, 
who do their lic.st not merely to explain the exhibits but to point out their 
artistic qualities — it may be added, not always without political bias ! 
How much dissemination of artistic culture can be achieved in this way, 
we do not pretend to estimate. But we hazard the suggestion tliat the 
Soviet Government puts more effort into getting the utmost artistic mass- 
education out of the magnificent collections that it has inherited, and 
those adflitional ones that it has formed, than any other govermnent in 
the world ^ 


Theatre and Ballet 

It is significant that the theatre, the opera, the ballet and the cinema 
are. in every re]mblic within the USSR, as much within the sphere of the 
commissariat of education as the school itself. Here also, as with the 
museums and the picture galleries, what is distinctive of Soviet Com- 
munism Is. not so much what is provided for the public, as what is done 

> Lt mil said that what mo think of art is not important , hut m hat the millions say 
about ni t i-' important, for art commences only when its roots are spread broadly through 
tlio ma'"'i ^ ’ (Jllentoirs of Clara Zetkin, 1929, quoted in “ The Fight for Cultural Advance ”, 
li\ 51 in, Assistant People’s Commissar for Education in the RSFSR, in The School 
111 till I SSJt, VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p. 35). 
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to get educational value out of it. The theatre, the opera and the ballet 
were of outstanding excellence in Tsarist Russia, but any educative 
influence that they had was confined to a small class. To-day 111 the 
they appeal literally to millions ; they are not limited to the great 
cities, but exist in every town. Jlany villages, state farms and collertive 
farms have their own cinemas, to the aggregate numbers of tens of 
thousands. The larger factories, and manj’ other workers’ clubs, provide 
their own stages and their own amateur actors, besides frequenl ly inviting 
travelling companies. More than sixty theatres arc now (1935) open in 
the collective farms, which are regularly visited by travelling companies 
of salaried actors In the large cities the theatres are filled every night 
with proletarian Sudiences ; most of the tickets being distributed in 
advance, at some 25 or 30 per cent discount off the public prices, through 
the trade unions and other popular organisations. Red *Vrmy men of all 
ranks obtain tickets free of any charge. Probably in no other country 
have so large a proportion of the urban wage-earners, and even some of 
the villagers, acquired the “ theatre-going habit ”.i 

What seems a unique institution is the children's theatre ”. open all 
the year round, designed expressly for children of 9 to 12 years, or 13 to 
15 years, and served by its special staffs of playwrights and producers 
and over a thousand actors and actresses, nearly all of whom confine their 
activities to this specialised drama. It should be said that no person 
under 16 is admitted to the ordinary theatre, so that the adults may be 
unfettered in their choice of plays by any consideration of what may be 
thought unfit or unseemly for childish cars But the theatre is too 
important a factor to be excluded from the children’s education , accord- 
ingly special children’s theatres are maintained for continuous performances 
at the expense of the several commissariats of education. In 1934 there 
were ten in Moscow (one for each mumcipal district), and more than a 
hundred in the other cities of the USSR. The performance is always in 
the afternoon, either for the younger or the older children, nlio are 
drawn from the seven- or ten-year schools of the district. Each child 
pays a few kopeks for its seat, a payment exacted m order to make the 
child feel that it is really “ going to the theatre "’ like the grown-ups ' 
The plays are interestingly written about sub]ect.s and situations within 
the children’s comprehension. They are produced and acted with all the 
technical excellence of the Russian stage. They are free from didacticism, 
and of anything that can fairly be called propaganda although they are, 
of course, subtly penetrated ivith a “ healthy moral tone " and a strong 

^ Kislovodsk, m ihe Caucasus, formerly the Aix-lcs-Bams of Tsaii'it lliissia, has 
become cxcluaivclv a town of tiade union “ rest houses ” and con\ alescent homes, lliiongcd 
throughout the year l)y twelve to fifteen thousand proletarian "ue&ls of all When 

visited in 19112 b} one of the auiliois, tliocntertainmenl&pioA ided consisted of an e\ullent 
thcatie, opera and ballet and an orchestral concert of classical music , but; noii(‘ of the 
“ niL 1 ry-go-rounds etc., found at Blackpool or Coney Island. The only other altei natu o 
to walking in the beautiful gardens, enjoying the Nazan baths, and engaging in modest 
mountamceriiig, w'as an endless senes of lectures on technology and Marxism ! 
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“ civic patriotism The packed child-audiences are thrilled with excite- 
ment at every phase of the drama acted before them. If the theatre has 
all the educative influence on adults that it is supposed to have, it seems 
difficult to overestimate the importance, 111 child training, of such a care- 
fully designed children’s theatre.^ 


Music 

In music, too, within little more than a decade, the enjoyment of 
music and no small amount of acquaintance with the greatest composers 
has passed, in the USSR, from a small class to literally tens of millions of 
f.ictory workers and peasants. Not all the trade umoK.sts, it is needless 
to say, strive to get the cheap tickets for the opera and the orchestral 
concerts, which in the larger cities arc always at the disposal of their 
organisations ; but the visitor is surprised at the numbers who have 
acquired this new taste. The whole of the Red Army ; the entire per- 
sonnel of the Ogpii, including its special troops ; and the crews of the 
rapidly growing maritime fleet, are all provided with opportunities for 
hearing good miisic.^ 

Most of the factories, and now many of the collective farms, have 
formed their own bands and orchestras, possibly of no great attainments, 
but testifying, at least, to a growth of musical culture. The latest develop- 
ment IS the increasing habit of listening to the music broadcast by the 
radio from some sixty or so stations to more than a couple of million 
owners of wireless sets, as well as to hundreds of thousands of loud-speakers. 
Noteworthy, too, is the sudden new demand by tlie members of village 
cooperative societies in 1933-1935, when they found tllcmselves in 
possession of unexpectedly large jdelds from their collective farms, for the 
gramophones that government factories are now turning out by the ten 
thousand, and even for pianos ! 


Literature 

For literary culture a government can do most by publishing books 
at prices that ensure wide circulation ; by promoting libraries that place 
books within reach even of those who cannot buy, and by honouring the 
authors who produce good literature. Soviet Communism does a good 

^ Tho eliildren's theatre is described in the article entitled “ The Bubnov Central 
House of Children’s Art Schools ”, by A. Lunacharsky, in Soviet Culture Review, No. 2 
of 1934. pp 23-28 (VOKS, Moscow). For the development of the theatre in the USSR 
see tlie number entitled “ The Theatre in the USSR ” of the VOKS magazine. Social 
Const! iHhoti in the USSR, vol. vi , 1934 ; and The Soviet Theatre, by P. A. Maikov {1934, 
176 pp ) 

The Autumn Number of The Studio (London and New York, 1933) is devoted to “ Art 
in the Ui'^.Slt ”, surveying achievements in all forms. 

“ The authors can testify that a ship’s company, expecting to stay only two or three 
niglits at Leningrad, spontaneously pressed the captam to wireless a message to ensure 
their getting seats for the performance of an opera that they particularly wished to hear 
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deal in all tliese ways. During the past decade the output of the various 
governmental puhlisliiiig departments has increased by leaps and bounds ; 
and so groat is the popular demand for books tliat jiraotically every issue 
goes immediately “ out of print Dunng 1932 tlie uumber of separate 
“ titles " published reached the figure of 55,000, with a total issue exceed- 
ing five hundred mdlion copies— an aggregate product which, even allow- 
ing for differences in tlie way of dealing with pamphlets, etc., probably 
exceeds the output for the year of all the publishers m the rest of the 
world The mass of book and pamphlet literature thus hurled at the 
population of the USSR is naturally of varied character. The largest 
section to-day is that of school and college textbooks for the twenty-six 
millions of studelits of all ages, with which we may include the new 
demand by hundreds of thousands of factory operatives for instructional 
booklets explaining how to operate particular kinds of machinery. Another 
large section consists of reports, in cheap pamphlet form, of the informative 
speeches of the political leaders, which, having genuinely educational 
objects, irrespective of electoral contests, are, m content, unlike those of 
the statesmen in other countries Not so many copies are printed, 
although the editions are vastly greater than is usual elsewhere, of the 
works of the heroes of Russian literature during the last hundred years, 
from Pushkin to Tolstoy ; together with those of contemporary novelists 
and poets, dramatists and humorists, in all the principal languages of the 
USSR. Finally, there must be mentioned the largo editions that are 
issued of translations of the principal English, German, French and 
Italian authors, from Dante and Chaucer and Shakesiiearo and \'’oltnirc 
and Balzac and Flaubert and Goethe and Dickens down to some of ihe 
most widely’ read contemporary novohsts of Great Britain and the United 
States. Tins annual torrent of literature is issued at low prices, from a 
cent or a peimy up to a pound or more for magmficent collections of 
reproductions in colours of the best pictures : a common figure for a 
single volume being one rouble. A large proportion is bought l>y the 
innumerable libraries that have sprung up in the branches of every Jdnd 
of organisation, whether trade union, cooperative, Comsomol, army, 
sporting, school, institute, or club. From one end of the US)SR to the 
other there may well be, in 1935, more than fifty thousand ol' these 
libraries, large or small, nearly all of them having funds to spend on a 
perpetual enlargement of their collections.^ 

Whether or not the whole of the population in the USSR arc going 
to be “ cultivated ” in the western sense of the term, it is clear that they 
are steadily becoming a reading people. Every boy <ind girl, every 

^ Wc have statistics only of the large libraries with more than 80,000 voluiues These 
have incieasecl, since 1917, from 29 to 111 in number. Some of the factories come into 
this list. The Molotov Automobile Works at Gorki has 113,000 coluines, uilli 1H,000 
registered readers. The Stalingrad Tractor Works has two libraries, one of genei.il liteia- 
tiire, with 86,000 volumes, and tho other of scientific and technical works, with 110,000 
1 oliinies. The Institute for the Mechanisation of Agriculture in the Korth Caucasus has 
82,000 volumes {Moscow Daily News, April 16, 1935). 
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factory opc'-ative, every office employee — ^we may almost say every peasant 
under thirty years of ago — seems to be an ominvorons reader. Not 
altogether without reason has it been claimed that, in the USSR, it is the 
state publisliing house, rather than the university profi'ssoriate or even 
the great army of school teachers, that is, in the service of general culture, 
the most potent agency. 

Holulctifs and Amusements 

Equally significant is the fact that the provision for recreation, the 
organisation of the oddly named " parks of culture and rest ”, and the 
provision of “ rest houses ” m which the workers can spend their vacations, 
all fall within the sphere of the People's Commissars of Education of the 
various republics. They have, in fact, all to be included in the Remaking 
of Man, on which Soviet Communism is basing its new civilisation. The 
innumerable clubs for workers in factories or state farms , the steadily 
growing provision for social intercourse of one or other sort in the more 
successful of, the collective farms ; the “ red corners ” in factory or 
institute, and on board ship : the often elaborate arrangements made for 
the organised amusement of the various sections of visitors m the parks 
of the larger cities ^ — inanifestations of the advantages of popular organisa- 
tion, more genuinely spontaneous and uncontrolled than is believed by 
the fortugner — all receive the beneficent patronage of the commissariats 
of education. Most of the palaces of bygone royalty, and the mansions 
and summer villas of the former we.iltliy, have been adj listed to their new 
uses as holiday homes for the wage-earners, the management and the 
allocation of railway tickets being loir in the hands of the Committees of 
the several trade unions. It is worth notice that, whilst vodka can be 
purchased in bottles at the special government shops devoted entirely to 
this commerce (which are usually covered with government posters urging 
you not to drink), it is an accepted universal rule that no alcoholic drink 
of any .sort is obtainable at any workers' club or holiday " rest house ”, 
any more than at any theatre or concert hall, or at any railway station 
or cominuiial dining place. 


The Meaning of Culture 

Is there any inaccuracy in describing all this varied organisation of 
the people s leisure hours, equally with the time spent m school and college, 
as the promotion of popular culture ? This, it may be said, is to give a 

^ Tlip^o arrangement^* are often minutely sensible. In the url* in parks and gardens 
tlicie aic often free sheltcis for temporary refuge from rainstorms , liroad coveied places 
ivitli inu or more open sidc*», furnished with small tables and alnindant chans In many 
of tliC"! <i tsoman atteiidant iviU he found m charge of a counter, loaded with the current 
issues of various newspapers and magazines, and a small selection of popular books 
The-,p arc all available gratudously for the temporary use of any applicant, who deposits 
against tin* loan his trade union or party membership card, which he reclaims on returning 
hi‘' leading matter when the rainstorm ceases. 
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new meaning to the word “ cultnre ” as it has commonly been used in 
England. There is, it must he candidly admit! ed, in the USSR of to-dav. 
little of Ihe sort of culture that used to he reeogiiised as such iii the 
Oxford or raiiihridge enmmoii rooms, or in the artislie i oteries of Rlonuis- 
biirv or Chelsea ; and even less governmental recognition of it, or 
encouragement to it ^ It is worth while analysing the divergent meaiiiiigs 
of the word 

Both under Soviet Cominuiii.sm and in Great Britain 1 he chh' em]ihasise 
in culture the idea of aelf-iinprovement and sclf-di'velo]inient. Both 
agree m the iinjiortance of physical eultiirc as an element in the good 
life. Both agree, too. whether intuitively or as a scient ifically valid 
inference from psCchologv. in estimating more highly as a means of 
physical culture, the mstriiment of outdoor games or niountainecring than 
that of even the best gvmnastic exhibitions, or formally ordered (‘xena ises. 
But Soviet Commum&m avoids, whilst Great Britain usually commits, the 
error of regarding culture, not as knowledge of what is best in the world 
and a competent evaluation of the whole universe m which we live, but 
as essentiallv, or at least prcdonunatmgly, “ bookish ' in its nature. Or, 
if not exclusively " bookish ”, culture may indicate mainly a prcocciqiation 
with selected parts of the activities of the world, such as music or painting, 
poetry or literary style ; or even the collecting of things thought beautiful. 
Moreover, it seems as if the British conception of culture w(>rc closely 
bound up with the absence of any u.se-valiie in the pursuit or practice of 
the cultured life, apart from what may be admitted to be tlie utility of 
promoting culture itself In Britain the devotee of culture is ajit to 
regard, with what the soviet commumsts think a sillv complacency, the 
fact that his efforts to iiicrea.se or develop his own culture are divorced 
from any practical use in the transformation of the woild The.se differ- 
ences between divergent views of culture lead to graver contrasts. Is it 
unfair to say that the British devotees of culture not only accept as 

1 Tlicrc IS, 110 Ik'Iicm’. no (o.xctiing of Orcck or Latin iii tha I'loinoiil.nii oi soi'oiulary 
schools of tlic X^RSlt. tliough Gciinan oi English is comimmh l.iughi even iii the villages, 
m all seven- or teii-vear achools. In one oi othei of the SOU eolleges, aeinleinies and 
rescaich institutes of uuivcisity giade a laige luopo't'on of (he li\iug langu.iges of the 
world are studied ii ith practical ob]eefs Greek and L..lin. like S.inserit and lleln en , aie 
studied hy those piiisuing anthroiiology, areh.acology oi ]>hiloloi:\ Theie is, smnlaily, no 
foimal tcaehing of philosophy, and (except in the Coiiiniiinist .\eademv (foi wliiih see 
pp. 778-780) for the higher education of Party menilHTs and then oiili for tlie purpose of 
refuting cnticisins of Miumsui) next to no exposition or eritieisiii of the woiKs on pliilo- 
sophj, thcologj or metaphjsic.s. by either mediaeval oi inoderii aiithoi.s. Theie is, in 
fact, a positive discouragement of any purely “ bookish ” eultuic. We do not luesmiie 
to estimate lion much may not ho lost by this all-]H>rvailing “ positnism as .Xugiiste 
Comte might have termed it A few of the largest piihlie liliiunes stnve to keep their 
oolloctions up to date by importing fiom other countries then iiioie iiii])oitant new noiks 
on philosojihy. The Marx-Hngels-Lcnin Institute at Moseon iiinkis a point of olil.uiiiiig 
ever} thing dealing uith Miiimsih, in uhatovei language jiiililislieil 

We hare alread} nientioiieil (p 7.31) that, in 1034, it mis deiided that (he sub|eet of 
history should bo added to the college courses. From October 1034, whole senes of 
lectuies on the history of various nations m the srorld are being given by scores of pro- 
fessois pften illuminated by descriptions of their social mstitutions, and sketches of tlieir 
Iitei .itiires. 
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incvitabk' the exclusion of the masses jfrom the “ realms of gold ” in which 
they themselves find so much virtuous enjoyment, but also secretly rejoice 
at their own exclusive possession of something in which the common lump 
of men fannot share ^ And is not this the explanation of a certain 
polished arrogance of mind among these superior people, producing, even 
m tlic most amiable of them, a certain veiled condescension towards the 
people at large 1 ^ In the usage of Soviet Commiimsm there is, in the 
conception of culture, no such connotation of inevitable exclusiveness, of 
a pleasant aloofness, or of a consciousness of superiority. It is, at any 
rate, definitely the policy of the Sorfiet Government— as it is very far 
from being that of any other government in the world — that the possession 
of culture shall be made, not necessarily identical or equal, but genuinely 
universal , that none of the known means of awakening the powers of 
the child, or stimulating the development of the adolescent, or refining the 
life of the adult, shall be withheld from, or denied to, any resident in the 
USSR ; and that, as fast as the increasing wealth production permits, 
these means shall actually be put, for individual use or enjoyment accord- 
ing to their several faculties, at the disposal of literally everybody. Soviet 
communists actually believe that, by a sustained effort of self-sacrifice 
on the part of the older people, the entire generation that is growing up 
m the USSR can be raised to a high level of culture. There will be some 
who will see in that very belief, and in the strenuous efforts that it inspires, 
a real evidence of culture in the best sense of the world. 

The Gxvihsalion of n Whole Nation 

It is, in fact, m its umversalism that we see the most significant of aU 
the trends of the service of education in the Soviet Union, whether we 
think of the young or the old, the great cities or the backw.ard races ; 
whether the stress is on physical health or on technical training, on wealth 
production or on universal participation in the affairs of state ; on music 
or on the drama. More than anywhere else the government in the USSR 
is concerned with the young. “ The guiding idea of the Soviet Republic ”, 
it has been said, “ is to give the children a preference 111 everything, from 
food and clothing to less tangible goods. The explanation of this deliberate 
policy is not sentimental. Communism is a Me.ssianic doctrine, which 
lives for the future, and acts with long-sighted vision. Its ambition is to 
base the greatness of the world’s first socialist republic upon a generation 
of children who will be mentally and physically the superiors of the men 
and women of to-day.” * In education, even more than in any other 
sphere, Soviet Communism has made a new departure 111 the world’s 
history. Never before has there been a genuine attempt to make an 
adequate or complete education universal. As was pointed out as early 

1 It was in vain that Matthew Arnold quoted Menander to the cultivated coteiics of 
his time Have they not, in the matter of culture, steadfastly refused to “choose equality”? 

® The Russian Workers' Republic, by H. N. Brailsford (1921), p. 76. 
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in the course of the soviet experiment as 1921, in a book that attracted 
too little notice in Great Britain,^ the policy of the USSR in this field is 
without precedent. All down the ages, in every country, “ the privileged 
ruling and employing class never seriously intended that the children of 
the manual workers should enjoy the same opportunities as their own 
Even advanced Liberals in contemporary England speak of their ideas as 
‘ the educational ladder ’ by which they mean a system which will help 
the more capable children of the manual workers to climb above their 
class. Whatever a few idealists may have planned or preached, there is 
no real attempt to rear the whole mass of worlong-class children in the 
best culture of their age. ... To my mind,” wrote Mr Brailsford in 
1921, ■' the most Shspiring thing in Russia is that the socialist revolution, 
instantly and instinctively, began to realise the ideal of universal education, 
which the interests and prejudices of class have thwarted in the rest of 
Europe. Every fair-minded observer has given the Bolsheviks credit for 
their prompt efforts to send an illiterate people to school. Their ambition 
is much bolder They intend, from infancy to adolescence, to make, for 
every Russian child, the conditions, both physical and intellectual, which 
will enable its mind to evolve its utmost capacities. They intend that 
none of the comforts, none of the pleasures, none of the stimuli which 
awaken the powers of a child born in Europe in a cultured middle-class 
home shall be lacking to the children of the humblest Russian workers. 
Their belief is that, by a great and self-sacrificing effort, the entire genera- 
tion which IS coming to maturity in Russia can be raised to a high level of 
culture.” Mr. Brailsford did not fail to point out that the soviet com- 
munists had many difficulties to overcome. They will ”, he said, not 
at once attaiiftheir full ambition. They are hampered by poverty. They 
suffer from a dearth of teachers who share their outlook. Many a long 
year will pass before the primitive isolated Russian village can absorb 
more than the bare rudiments of civilisation. But this they have achieved. 
They have broken the barriers which class and poverty had raised against 
education ” ® We emphasise Mr. Brailsford’s point that it is in the con- 
ception of the civilisation of the whole nation that is found the true 
significance of Soviet Communism. “ For as yet Em'ope has had no 
cultivated nation, but only a number of relatively cultivated classes.” ® 


Educational Shortcomings 

The goal and the ideal may be beyond all praise, but the achievement 
lags woefully behind. Great as has been the advance in all branches and 
grades of education in the USSR, the shortcomings are (1935) still formid- 
able. Of the immense programme placed before the people, probably 
not one item has been carried out in its entirety. Twenty-two millions 
of children are in attendance at school, but hardly anywhere, in city or 


^ Ibid. pp. 74-76. 


» lb%d. 


» Ibid. p. 198. 
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country, are there school buildings sufficient to contain them. The 
newest erections are of the highest excellence, but in practically all the 
cities, and in sonic of the larger villages, the cluldreii have to come in two 
slnfts — occasionally even tlirce shifts spread over a long day.^ There are 
not vet enough teachers to bring all the classes down, not to the maxim nni 
of twenty-live, as rcipiired by the decree of 1918, but to a maximum even 
of fifty. Of the half a million teachers, probabl}- those having only the 
scantiest of pedagogic quahficatioiis account for one-half. It may be 
possible within the next two or three years to turn all the four-year 
schools into seven-year schools throughout the USSR, as the Ukraine 
has already done, and even to increase proportionately the teaching staff. 
But it will be impossible for many a day to find tn..iiied and qualified 
teachers for every hamlet and village between the Baltic and the Pacific. 
In the higher colleges and institutes the professors complain that the 
bulk of the students come with an imperfect grounding 111 what should 
be secondary subjects ; and have to spend much of their years of voca- 
tional training to repairing some of these deficiencies. The training of 
teachers suffers specially from tins inadequate preparation. At best, the 
five-year course is all too short to equip fully eitlicr the medical practitioner 
or the engineer, still less the scientific researcher. The demand for 
technicians of every kind is so great that students are snatched away from 
college, and given responsible appointments, long before they are equal 
to such tasks. It is a tribute to the versatility and adaptability of the 
race, and to the all-pervading zeal and devotion to the public service, 
that these immature and imperfectly trained young men and women 
achieve a degree of success that is remarkable. But how groat is the 
need for improvement, and how far the Soviet Union has still to go, no 
one knows better than the People's Commissars and the academicians 
themselves In vieiv of the immensity of the task, and the height of the 
ideal, this scarcely amounts to a criticism. 

Looking at the whole range of the social services of the USSR, and 
taking into view also the organisation of the productive forces as described 
in our two preceding chapters, there is, however, one fundamental 
criticism to which we are tempted Whatever else has been achieved by 
Soviet Communism, it has not gone far in the direction of making life 
beautiful. But how can it be expected to have done so within less than a 
couple of decades ? “ We are ”, declared Lenin ^ in 1921, “ a beggarly, 

^ In Moscow, in 1934, in spite of having opened 100 new schools within tho last five 
years, all tho schools (some 500 in number) work in two shifts, except 35, in which there 
arc three shifts , Mherc there arc ten-year schools (8 to 17 inclusive) attendance is not 
legallj eompiilsorj’ after the fifteenth birthday. , 

In the villages tho school niaj have any sort of accommodation — an enlarged peasant’s 
hut, ver\ occasionally a disused church, and increasingly a new building, often erected 
free of chaige by the workmen of a ncighbourmg factory, uho take the village school 
uniler their patronage (see p. 605). 

- .\i the second All-Russian Congress for Political Education in 1921, quoted by 
M Ep-t( in. Assistant People’s Commissar for Education of the RSESR, in “ The Eight 
for Cultmal Advance ”, in The School in the USSR (VOKS, Moscow, 1933), p. 30. 
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uncultured people. We should speak of that semi-Asiatic cultural back- 
wardness, which we have not yet thrown off. . . . We are a people, to 
put it mildly, on the level, as it were, of semi-barbnrisin.” Tins iighne.ss 
of Russian life is the outcome not of conimunism but of the previous 
centuries of tsardom. Nevertheless, it has to be adniitted that— except 
for the magnificent Neva front and the Red Square at hloscow — tlie wide 
expanse of the Eurasian plain is still almost as devoid of beautj' as of 
comfort, and not j’ct much better provided with either tlian was Tsarist 
Russia. Yet even here there is defimte progress in the newest buildings 
of Moscow and Kharkov, together with the new underground railway, and 
111 much else.^ And so impressive is the advance already made, and so con- 
tagious the atmosphere of hopefulness, that the observer comes away half 
prepared to believe that even beauty will, m due time, be achieved as well 
as the comforts of life. 

Changing the Environment 

In the various social services hitherto described, we have seen how 
largely Soviet Communism relies, for the Remaking of Man, on the 
development in body and mind, in capacity and character, of the individual 
child, of the individual adolescent and of the individual man or woman, 
whether as citizen, as producer or as consumer — not to say also as a 
member of the organised Vocation of Leadership. It is to this end of the 
maximum development of every person that, in the Soviet Union, all the 
various social institutions seek to create positive health in every member 
of the community, to equip everyone with education and culture, and to 
guarantee, at all ages and in all the vicissitudes of life, that state of 
economic security in whicli alone an uninterrupted course of individual 
development is practicable.^ But to deal in any or all of these waj"s 
exclusively with the individual is not enough Man in society is. not 
entirely, but to no small extent, dependent on the environment, exterior 
to himself, in which he lives and moves. It is accordingly of importance, 
if the peoples of the USSR arc to be successively raised to higher stages of 
civilisation, that the environment in which they have to dwell, and from 
the influence of which, in the past, at least much of their degradation 
has come, should be itself transformed. 

Governments m the past have seldom thought of deliberately changing 
the environment of their peoples. This is not explicitly set out, even in 
the twentieth-century textbooks of political science of the western world, 
as one of the purposes of government. Yet how can mankind be improved, 
or even m any way changed, without changing its environment t The 
Soviet Governme);.t naturally gives a large place, in its pohey of tlie 
Remaking of Man, to measures for the transformation of the environment, 

1 From an aroliilectural standpoint the best three recent buildings may be Lonm’s 
mausoleum by Shchussev, the Palace of Industry at Kharkov by Serafino and the mag- 
nificent sanatorium for rheumatism at Odessa. 

- Speech of Wdcome to Foreign Delegates, by N. M. Shvemik, Secretary of the AL’CCTU 
(1933), pp. 17-18. 
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alike of the dwellers in cities and of those in the rural areas. Under this f 
head come a whole series of colossal projects, many of them already being ' 
partially put in operation year by year, as opportunity permits. These 
range from gigantic schemes of artificial irrigation in order to keep back 
the inroads of the desert on the cultivated land, on the one hand ; and of 
subsoil drainage of the huge part now made up of swamps and ma rshes, 
on the other, up to plans for an all-pervading electrification of the whole 
area of the USSR, and for the completion of a continuous network of 
roads and navigable waterways throughout the vast plain. We have 
perforce to confine ourselves here to the one important part of the environ- 
ment constituted by the buildings, in and about which the 170 millions 
of people in the USSR spend so many hours out of the twenty-four; 
togetlier with the various common services made necessary by the aggrega- 
tion of these buildings, and of those who frequent them, in the multitude 
of villages, and notably in the rapid expansion of populous cities. 


The Service of Housing 

It IS a paradox of social statistics in every country that some of the 
greatest advances in social organisation are made the subjects of the 
bitterest reproaches. This is the case with regard to the service of housing 
in the Soviet Union. The living conditions of the mass of the peopKin 
the industrial centres of Tsarist Russia, as well as in the villages, were so 
appallingly bad, and the rapid growth of the city population during the 
past decade has been so overwhelming, that the utmost efforts at rehousing 
have so far scarcely kept pace with the ever-enlarging needs Hence, in 
spite of really great achievements, Soviet Coinmiim.sm is 'blamed to-day- 
for the fact that the housing of the people is still a blot upon the picture ! 

No reasonable judgment can be arrived at about the trend in the 
service of housing until we realise what things were like before the Revolu- 
tion. Nowadays we usually attempt to measure overcrowding by 
counting how many individuals have to live in a single room. But in the 
industrial districts of Tsarist Russia more than half of the factory workers 
had no rooms at all ! “ According to the findings of a special investigation 
made in St. Petersburg in 1908, only 40 per cent of the textile workers 
had separate rooms ; the remainder found shelter in overcrowded barracks, 
where they occupied separate bunks. On an average a working family 
had only three square metres of J.oor space ” (literally only 10 square feet), 
“ and this in St. Petersburg, where the workers enjoyed comparatively 
better living conditions than elsewhere.” Nor was this terrible over- 
crowding caused merely by urban conditions. In 1920 an English visitor 
found Ills way, the first foreigner for six years, to “ the factory m the 
forest ", twenty miles from the small town of Vladimir, where capitalism 
had built a cotton mill to take advantage of the incredibly low level of 
wages among the peasants. “ No trade union was tolerated here before 
the Revolution. Every form of association among the workers, even for 
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purposes of education or recreation, was forbidden. I saw ”, continues 
this observer, “ the vast barracks in which they had been housed. Each 
family had for its dwelling a narrow though lofty cell (one cannot call it a 
room) lit by a tiny window high up in the wall. Often as many as seven 
or eight pairs of lungs inhabited these cells, and the allowance of space 
was supposed to be seven cubic feet [equal to seven feet by one and by onej 
for each person. The factory was well lit by electricity. There w.^s no 
artificial light in the barracks, and the sanitary arrangements iiere 
unspeakable.” ^ Matters were at any rate no better 111 the mining 
districts. “ At Asbest ”, in the Urals, relates a Canadian export of his 
first impressions, “ I saw the workers hving, for the greater part, under 
the conditions that existed when the mines were under private ownership. 
Most of them were quartered in large log-houses consisting usually of one 
huge room, either unpartitioned or dmded by fiims}’ curtains. An entire 
family — man, wife and children — ^would have a space possibly six feet by 
twelve, m which to live, sleep and cook. The beds were composed of 
boards covered by a heap of rags. The workers seldom if ever undressed. 
There was no attempt at providing latrines or other like facilities. Some 
famihes which we observed were living in a sort of earth hovel : others 
in huts haK of which were hardly more than excavations in the ground, 
rudely roofed over.” ^ 

For the first decade after the Bolshevik seizure of power, though many 
plans were made, and some new dwellings erected, the Soviet Government 
found no time or power to make any substantial advance 111 housing, 
either in the old cities or the new, at the mines or in the villages. “With 
the formulation of the First Five-Year Plan, however, a bound forward was 
made in all directions. The aggregate amount of now building has, during 
the past seven years (1928-1934), steadily increased year after }’ear, a 
large proportion of the materials and labour force available being allocated 
to the provision of additional dweUings for the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the cities, the oil-fields and the mining areas ; whilst, among the 
agriculturists, every state farm (sovkhos) and many of the more thriving 
kolkhosi, whether communes or artels, have made new provision both for 
farm buildings and for the accommodation of part of their workers. Com- 
parable statistics are not easily discoverable, but it seems probable that, 
in the mere amount of state, municipal, selosoviet and cooperative build- 
ing, during the past seven years (1927-1934), the USSR has actually done 
more than any other nation within that period. In the cities of the CSSR, 
from April to October, the noise of building operations never (1932-1935) 
ceases, day and night. 

Systematic Town Planning 

What are the salient trends in this considerable rehousing of the 
people between the Baltic and the Pacific ? We first note the amount 

‘ The Russian Workers' Republic, by H. N. Brailsford (1921), pp. 12 and 1.1. 

* Working for the Soviets, by W. A. Bukeyser (1932), p. 152. 
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of tliouglit and foresigtt that has been put into the task, with the mde- 
sproad adoption of town planning. Equally conspicuous in most cases 
has boon the haste and consequent defectiveness of the actual operation 
of buiMiiig and equipping the new dwellings. There has certainly been 
no monopoly in housing. The need has been so overwhelming that many 
different agencies have been not only allowed, but actually persuaded, to 
lenti a hand 111 providing accommodation to whatever extent and in what- 
ever style they could. Finally, it will be seen that, whatever ideas may 
have been entertained in some quarters of a utopian communal life, the 
public demand has mostly compelled the provision of substantially self- 
contained family dwellings, comprising several rooms, and often a sepa- 
rate kitchen ; usually with no more arrangements in Common among the 
adjacent families than have been customary in western Europe for a 
whole generation. 

We take these four mam trends in detail. 

With regard to housing, as in so many other activities of Soviet Com- 
munism, we see the characteristic devotion of endless time and thought 
to getting the best scheme or plan. The planning of new cities, or the 
rebuilding of old ones, is in the USSll not a fad of philanthropists or 
utopian architects, but a recogmsed part of the art of public administra- 
tion, forced on the attention of statesmen and oilicials, architects and 
builders, and also the ueiieral pubhc, by elaborate specialist museums and 
research institutes, and by organising periodical public exhibitions, with 
exceptionally vivid maps and diagrams, explaining how each city can best 
be transformed and developed. The extension of such cities as Moscow 
and Leningrad for the next twenty or thirty years, has been exhaustively 
studied and graphically delineated, having regard to the’more convenient 
location of additional factories, the amount of new housing required, the 
means of communication and locomotion, the supply of water and elec- 
tricity, the disposal of surface water, sewage and garbage, the maintenance 
of open spaces and the construction of stadiums, the provision of the 
necessary number of schools and places of higher education, hospitals 
and clinics, pubhc baths, fire stations and every kind of public office. At 
Kharkov the corresponding organisation, callecl Guipergrad. an institution 
for the study of the development and extension of existing cities, is reported 
to have a membership of 1100, of whom no fewer than 900 are professional 
architects or building engineers, has worked out, with equal elaborate 
detail, the future development of the city, which is steadily approaching 
one million inhabitants. At Dmeprostroi, where the greatest hydro- 
electric generating plant in the world is supplying a rapidly growing 
congeries of factories, more than three years were sj.ent by the expert 
olffcicih representing the central government, the local governments and 
the various industrial corporations, m planning every detail of the growth, 
during the ensuing thirty years, of an estimated urban aggregation of a 
million people. This design includes a civic centre surrounded by six 
autonomous self-contained satellite cities, free from the drawbacks of 
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“ subuibs The most striking example of this deliberate town planning 
has been manifested in such new cities as ]\Iagnitogorsk and such trans- 
formations as Chelyabinsk. Doubtless there are mistakes and unforeseen 
contingencies in all this elaborate forecasting of future action. But it is 
hard to believe that deliberate planning is not better than leaving every- 
thing to haphazard individual decision when the moment arrives. ..Vrchi- 
tects from western countries find this part of the housing problem ably 
dealt with in the USSR. We quote one enthusiastic summary by a British 
expert. “ The town planning,” he said, “ the city pLinmng, the regional 
planning, is all good. They have consideretl everything, power for the 
factories, convenience of getting raw material to the works and finished 
products away from them. The new cities are zoned and belted in the 
most approved and up-to-date way. They have provided amply for all 
aesthetic, health and recreational wants, planting trees everywhere, 
building fine cinemas and theatres, ample hospitals and schools. Every- 
thing has been well and wisely planned.” ^ 

Unfortunately, as is equally characteristic of the present phase of 
Soviet Communism, the elaborate planning of the future is not accom- 
panied, so far as building is concerned, by an equally high standard of 
execution. The considerable work m providing additional housing in the 
cities and other industrial areas, during the past seven years, has been 
done in great haste, largely by peasant youths very imperfectly trained 
as building craftsmen. The haste was part of the “ Bolshevik tempo ”, 
deliberately adopted for the heavy industries, to be explained as arising 
from the intense desire to make the USSR self-sufficient before the con- 
stantly apprc1\epded attack (or blockade or embargo) by the capitalist 
powers could be begun. Whether or not this fear was justified, the 
acceleration which it demanded has had an adverse result on the incessant 
building operations of 1928-1934, in the frequent failure to finish oil the 
hundreds of thousands of new dwellings up to anything like western 
standards of quality. The ob.servant visitor comes across endless com- 
plaints of leaky roofs, windows that refuse either to open or to shut, 
warped doors, floors attacked by dry rot, and imperfect plumbing , of 
buildings left long unprovided with any water supply or samtary con- 
veniences, and of the lack of arrangements for adequate lighting or heating. 
But defective as the new dwellings may be, from the standpoint of Vienna 
or Amsterdam, or from that of the best that Great Britain or America can 
show, they arc plainly superior to the overcrowded hovels that they super- 
seded. The franlc comments of the English architect whom we have 
already quoted are at least instructive. Writing in 1932, Mr. Clougli 
Williains-Elbs sai& of the USSR : “ Just as their new industrial cities are 
immeasurably better in layout and general lines, so are our individual 

1 “ A Holiday in Hussia ”, by Clough Williams-ElliB, in Manchester Guardian Com- 
meicial, October 15, 1931, p. 11 ; see m confirmation the informative chapter on “ Archi- 
tecture and Town-Planning ”, by Geoffrey Bidley, in Twelve Studies in Soviet Eussiit, 
edited by M. I. Cole, 1933, pp. 109-124. 
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buildings iiuraeiisurably better in finish and workmanship. And here you 
conic to the reason why Russia is exciting. Here, in my own sphere, is 
tlic ch.illenge — is it better to do the wi-ong thing well or the right thing 
badly ^ ^^)ul• answer to this will depend, as your answer to the Russian 

elialleuge in general, on whether you care more for the present or for the 
future. Russia’s mistakes in city buildings are remediable. She will 
have to put new doors and windows, sometimes new floors, into her 
houses Sometime, in some not far distant five-year plan, she will have 
to reconsidi'r some light-hearted notions she has as to pluniliing. It will 
be exceedingly annoying to have to do all this, but unless Russia and the 
present Russian mentality change m the next twenty years, all this will 
be done. What about our mistakes 1 Our mistakes need dynamite. 
The water will run out of our baths, our windows will open and shut, but 
our strei'ts <ire wTong. our factories or our houses are in the wrong place, 
we liave spoilt our rivers, and even our fine new roads, and unless the 
present Enghsh mentality changes strangely in the next twenty years, we 
shall not set these things right."’ ^ 

The nuinber and variety of the agencies called upon to help m this 
work of rehousing arc bewildering. The USSR Government has led the 
way by repeatedly demanding instant attention to the need, and by itself 
building, not only now oflices nearly everyw'here, but also huge blocks of 
flats in Jloscow for the civil servants. The hundreds of municipal soviets, 
in great cities and small, have been constantly stirred up to build both 
blocks of flats and small houses for their growing populations. Many of 
the manufacturing corporations — ^thc government enterprises called trusts 
— have erected more or less extensive blocks of flats for their office 
employees and their manual workers. Most of the larger factories have 
done the same, as part of the annual running expenses, often at the 
instance of the trade union, and as a concession made in the annual 
collective bargaining, which is, as we have described, everywhere so 
actively conducted in the opening months of each year.® Special efiorts 
have been made to improve the housing accommodation in such areas as 
the Uonets coal mines and the Baku oil-fields, in order to counteract the 
troublesome tendency of the workers to wander awa}* clscwliere. In all 
the new manufacturing suburbs of old cities (as at Gorki. Stalingrad and 
Kharkov) and in the creation of new cities (as at Dnieprostroi and Mag- 
nitogorsk) the provision of dwellings for the workers almost necessarily 
had to be undertaken simultaneously with the erection of the factories, 
in order to attract the new recruits. But not all this extensive and varied 
activity, at liundrcds of different centres, by central and local governments 
in tlieir various departments, and by industrial trusts' and separate fac- 
toiics, trade unions, and con.sumers’ cooperative societies, could keep down 
the continuous deficit of housing accommodation. In Moscow and 

* A ICoIiday ui Russia”, by Clough WiUiams-Ellis, in Manchester Guardian Com- 
iiiitnril. October 15, 1932, p. 11. 

“ See pp. 219-224. 
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JUemngrad, and to a lesser extent in a few other cities, cooperative housing 
associations were encouraged, by allocation of sites and concessions in the 
way of credit, to build houses for their own members. Individual owners 
were in some cases permitted, and even assisted, to enlarge buildings for 
their own occupation. As is so often found to be the case in tlie USSR, 
with its fundamental conception of multiformity, there has been, in the 
vast enterprise of housing, no idea of there being only a single employer, 
a single controller or a single agency. The only thing forbidden is the 
profit-making building contractor hiring wage labour, or the individual 
speculator in housing accommodation. 

Nor did the government of the USSR claim for itself any monopoly, 
either of policy or'’of execution. The work undertaken by or under any 
authority in any part of the USSR has, of conrse, to be reported to Gosiilan 
for inclusion in the General Plan. The total of projected expenditure 
has, accordingly, to be approved each year by the USSR Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK). The principal legislative decrees about housing arc 
enacted by TSIK, and ratified by the All-Union Congress of Soviets. The 
responsibility for providing adequate dwelling accommodation for all the 
people rests primarily on the several constituent and autonomous republics, 
and on the local soviets, to be carried out generally by special adminis- 
trative commissions, and to be supervised, in the main, by the several 
People’s Commissars of Health, or Commissars of Communal Affairs. 

At various times since the Revolution, there have been experiments in 
common arrangements, in which groups of students or other unmarried 
persons, and sometimes families, jomed together in dispensing with sepa- 
rate housekeeping, separate kitchens and often separate meals. Some 
persons looked* forward to a time when the family would cease to be the 
umt for housing accommodation. Some of the new dwellings that were 
being provided in connection with great industrial enterprises, as for 
instance at the Molotov Automobile Works at Gorki, were actually laid 
out as communes. But it was soon foimd that such arrangements were 
unattractive to the mass of the workers and their wives, and the family 
unit of accommodation was reverted to. In recent years the whole 
provision of new dwellings has taken the form of flats of two, three or 
four rooms, each flat usually having its own kitchen, and usually also its 
own water supply, bath-room and water closet, though there is some sharing 
among two or three contiguous small flats. The arrangements in common 
for the inhabitants of a whole block sometimes comprise a creche and a 
children’s playground ; less frequently a branch store of the local coopera- 
tive society ; whilst occasionally part of the ground floor is utilised for 
the local offices of*public departments, such as the district iiharmacy, and 
perhaps the consultation point of the local health administration. There 
are, however, we think, nowhere any more arrangements in common than 
in the later blocks of dwellings of the Vienna Municipality or the Loudon 
County Council ; usually, in fact, there seem to be fewer. 

With all this multifarious activity by so many different authorities. 
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all intent on building additional workers’ dwellings, it is impossible to get 
any definite statistics of the aggregate amount actually completed.^ We 
apiK'ud statements covering the two periods 1926-1930 and 1931-1934. 

“ During the last five years [1926-1930] ”, reported L. M. Kaganovich, in 
1931, ■■ over 31 billion roubles have been spent on now house construc- 
tion throughout the USSR, and over 30 million square metres of new 
dwelling space have been added ... up to 1931 about one million 
workers’ families have been settled in these new houses, whereas in 1931 
alone 600,000 workers' famihes will be provided for. ... In spite of the 
inadequacy of what has been done in this sphere from the point of view 
of the ever-growing needs of the workers and toilers, let the bourgeois 
slanderers jiomt to one country in Europe where such' extensive housing 
construction has been undertaken during the past five years [1926-1930]. 
During this period a number of cities have been reconstructed, such as 
Baku, Grosny, Leningrad, Novosibirsk, Nizhni-Novgorod [now Gorki], 
etc. ^Moreover a number of entirely new cities have been built, such as 
Magnitogorsk, Dmcprostroi, Kuznetsk, Dzerzhinsk, etc.” " 

“ Since 1931 [to 1934] ”, reported the People’s Commissar of Com- 
munal Afiairs of the RSFSR, ■' about 6300 million roubles have been 
invested in housing and communal construction. Over 19 million square 
metres of living space have been constructed. . . . In Moscow, for example, 
about 2,200,000 square metres of new living space were built between 1931 
and 1931 ; whilst in the [other] cities of Moscow Province over one milhon 
square metres were built, and m the city and province of Leningrad 
2,200,000. Housing construction has also been developed on a large scale 
in the Urals and in Western Siberia. In the cities and new constructions 
of these regions . . . 4,700,000 square metres have been built. Particu- 
larly outstanding is the fact that before the Revolution in the textile 
regions of Tver there were up to 2-5 square metres of living space per 
person, while now in Kalinin there are five to six square metres. No 
bourgeois country has ever known housing construction on such a scale. 
... It IS necessary, however, to say, with Bolshevik directness,” he 
proceed.s, " that our achievements in housing construction do not as yet 
satisfy us. In this branch of mumcipal economy there are great short- 
comings. In 1933, 9,700,000 square metres of living space were con- 
structed in the cities of the RSFSR, whereas on January 1, 1934, only 
5 million square metres had been brought into use. Matters were not 
better 111 1934. During the first eleven months the executive committees 
fulfilled the housing construction plan by 78-5 per cent, the cooperatives 

1 Comparison with other countries is made ditRcult by tho dih’orcnce m method of 
mcasuieim nt In Great Britain we count by rooms, whereas 111 tho USSR measurement 
IS by sfniaie metres of door, or living space A British apartment or dal of tlirec rooms, 
suited to nut more than six persons of all ages, in a block of workmen's dwellmgs has 
usualh about 72 or 80 square yards of floor space ; or, as the Russians would say, dti or 
07 -qiiaie metres of living space. 

- Th( Socialist Recoiistruclion of Moscow and other Cities tn the USSR, by L. 51- 
K.iganoMth (1931), pp. 9, 62. 
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by 85 per cent, and so on. Matters are proceeding more successfully in 
the Western Province, Bashkiria and Karakstan ; and worse in Sverdlovsk, 
Chelyabinsk and in the Far Eastern Territory. The situation is absolutely 
impermissible in Ivanovov, where 9640 square metres were brought into 
use in the first eight months (annual plan 52,200 square metres). In 
Yaroslavl only 36,400 were ready for October 1st. In housing construc- 
tion cooperatives have considerably grown. They now include up to 
400,000 persons. During these years 1,700,000 square metres of living 
space have been built and brought mto use. In addition to this, the 
housing cooperatives have put up 578,000 of standard houses.” Dwelling 
on the problem of quality of housing construction, Komarov emphasised 
that “ in many cases it does not correspond to the growing cultural needs 
of the toilers. Insufficient attention is paid to the architectural form and 
interior planning and finish. An example of this is the workers’ settle- 
ment of the Molotov automobile plant in Gorki. In Voronezh a new house 
for specialists had to be largely reconstructed in order to be brought into 
use. . . . The housing facihties of the cities of the RSFSR have greatly 
increased during the past few years, and at the beginning of 1934 reached 
132 million square metres. . . . Great tasks face us in the field of housing. 
The Seventeenth Party Congress issued a directive to construct 64 million 
square metres of living space in the Second Five-Year Plan. From 40 to 
45 million square metres of this fall to the cities of the RSFSR.” ^ 

Strive as they may, the soviet authorities will not be able, for many a 
year, to house decently their rapidly growing population. 

Municipal Services 

» * 

Scarcely less important than adequate dwelling accommodation in 
influence upon health and character, are the various common .services 
that the close aggregation of buildings and persons in cities renders neces- 
sary. Ill such matters as water supply and main drainage, paving and 
lighting, means of transport, public baths and other accessories of the 
civilised life of a densely crowded population, the Soviet Government has 
already transformed many of the cities of the USSR almost beyond recog- 
nition. Prior to the Revolution such municipal services as existed usually 
extended only to the parts of the cities inhabited by the wealthy and 
official classes. For the most part the streets, if paved at all, were only 
roughly paved with cobble-stones, and hardly any were regularly cleaned 
or properly lighted. The transformation has been greater than the 
statistics can record. Writing in 1931, Kaganovich gives the following 

^ Report of N. P. Komarov. People’s Commissar of Communal Affairs of the RSFSR 
at the Sixteenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, January 18, lys.i ; in Moscow Daily 
News, January 20, 193.5. 

The aggregate of 132 million square metres given as the existing accommodation m 
the cities of the RSFSR alone, would, in Great Britain, be regarded as housing without 
illegal overcrowding about 3 million families averagmg five persons each, which appears 
to be less than has been built for lettmg, includmg private enterprise, smee the Great War, 
m the cities of Great Britam. 
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particulars ; “ According to figures for 1911, out of 1063 inhabited points 
with a pojiulation of over 10,000 onlj' 219 (20'6 per cent) possessed water 
sup[)l\ hvslenis . . . and even tliosc almost exclusively served only the 
centres of tlie cities. By 1926 the number of cities with water supply 
systems had increased to 283 . . . [by 1931] the number ... has 
increased to 333 . . . not to speak of the restoration of old systems. 
32 cities [in 1931] now possess drainage s 3 'stems, as compared with 19 
before the revolution. Tramway .s)'stems have been newly installed in 
10 cities, not to speak of the extensive development of the previously 
existing systems. Before the war 61 cities . . were supplied with elec- 
tricity. The nuinb('r is now 393.’’ ^ 

In 1935. the People's Commissar of Communal Affairs of the fiSFSE 
(covering about four-sevenths of the population of the USSB) reported as 
follow s on th<‘ progiesis from 1931 to 1931 : " During the past few' years 660 
million roubles have been expended for sanitary and technical measures. 
New water systems have been built 111 Diierzhmsk, Shakhty, Engels, 
Lysva. Alma-Ata. Frunze, Kineshma and other cities. The water systems 
in Gorki, yam.ira. Chelyabinsk. Perm, Stalingrad. Novosibirsk and Sverd- 
lovsk have been radiCMlly reconstructed Before the Revolution the 
JIoscow' water system sujijihcd 23 million gallons of water a daj'. Now 
it supplies 124 million gallons. . . . Sewage systems, bath-houses and 
communal electric service have also greatly increased. A total of 166'7 
million loubles has been invested m communal electric stations from 1931 
to 1934. Tlu‘ capacity of electric stations has increased during this time 
[by] 82,00U kilowatts . . . Central-heating stations and gas systems were 
also developing, particularly in Moscow, where the number of gas meters 
increased from 33.500 in 1931 to 50,500 in 1934. ... In ±933 and 1934 
new street car hues were built in 11 cities. ... In the Second Five-Year 
Plan street car hues will be built in 16 cities. . . . Autobus communica- 
tions have also expanded. Before the October Revolution there were no 
autobuses in the country at all. In 1930 there were bus lines in 36 cities, 
and 111 1934 111 97 cities . . . the construction of our subway [111 Moscow] 
—the best in the world — has been carried on, under the observation of 
Comrade Stalin, under the immediate leadership of the Moscow com- 
mittee of the Party and of Comi-ade Kaganovich. No country m the 
W'orld has known such a rapid tempo of subway construction. ... In 
1928 the first asphalt pavement was laid in Moscow, while at the end of 
last 3 'ear [1934] 1,900,000 square metres of streets and squares were 
covered wuth asphalt.” ® 

Looking back on this lengthy exposition of the proceedings of the 
SoMct Government in the Remaking of Man, w'e note the range and 

' Tin Soaaliit licconsliuction of Moscow and other Cities in the USSR, by L. M. 
KaE.inoMcii (1931), pp. 62-63. 

- llciiiiit of N. P. Komarov, People’s Commissar of Communal Afiairs of the BSPSR, 
to the Sixteenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, January 18, 1935 ; m Moscow Vfiihj 
IScii'^. .January 20, 1935. 
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'^’■ariety of the expedients that have been brought to the task. But these 
varieties of organised social services, extending from birth to burial, con- 
stitute only a relatively small part of the process of the Remaking of 
Man that is going on 111 the USSR. For all their soiial i/lilitv and all 
their width of range, tlie processes of woman'.s emancipation and invenilc 
edncation. .social insurance and replanning the cities, arc neverthch'ss only 
supplementary, m their effect on the population to tlie organisation of 
•life itself This is not al^^ays understood by critics of the social services. 
Yet every man or woman physicallv and mentallv able to engage in 
productive woik is necessarily subject to a lifelong education and training 
bv the effect upon him of the conditions of his ('mployment. To the 
statesman of the*Soviet Union, what is produced in the factory or the 
mine, on the farm or the oil-field, is not merely we.dth, but also tlie w orkers 
themselves, as they arc moulded by their work The forte ihoiisand male 
and female operatives at the Btalingrad Tractor Works, nhoni the factory 
it.self has created out of the raw peasants who began to build it. are as 
much part of its product as the tractors that it constructs out of stccl.^ This 
Remaking of 31 au by the factory in wliu-h he works is not ta kirn into account 
by the balancc-.shcet and profit and loss account in.sisted on by the v estern 
economist ; but it isforcibly within the consciousness .dike of the Bolshevist 
statesmen and even of the Bolshevist factory managers themselves 

Svistun. the director of the Kharkov tractor factory, one of the most 
successful soviet enterprises, is distinguished for the constant atfeidioii 
that he pays to the effect of industrial employment on the life and the 
character of workers. We make tractors,” Svistun said 1 0 Louis Fi8"her 
in 1931 , ■■ but I also want to make new men ” ® 

“■ In the words of JIarx." says a .skilled mechanic, " the worknig-class, 
in remoulding society, must remould itself as ividl. This reivnuliling 
process takes place every day ; it produces those ('xaiiiplcs of heroic 
labour winch are well known to the proletariat of all nations , ii creates 
our shock brigades and whole shock-brigading work.shops " ® .V soviet 
factory ", sums up Maxim Gorki’, ‘‘ is a school of socialistic culture, and 
not a capitahst slaughter-house ” ^ 

Kor IS it only the technical operations of building the jilant and 
working the machinery that mould the men and women engaged in wealth 
production. In our chapter entitled “ In Place of Profit ” we hai e sought 
to describe the incentives, new and old, that are deliberately brought to 
bear on the workers in the Soviet Union.® No less influential in the 

1 Till', IS vividly revealed in the oolleetion of autoliiographieel .ketehea of these voikoia, 
published in Engliali under the title of Those who buiU Slalinqiud, uith foieuoid hv .M.ixiin 
Gorky (193.5. 208 p]A) " Having read this book," writes Gorky “ the noii-PiiiU \mith 
of the Union of Soviets will see how these people have built the plant, and hnir th i>lirnl 
has ri’-itliiciiti'il these penjde 

- Machines and Min in Russia, by Loui- Kiaelier, 1932. p 130 

’ Where the Worlers are in Power, by D Zaslavsky (Sfoscow, Cooperative I’lible-hing 
iSo( letv of Foreign Workers in tho USSR, 1933), ij 35. 

‘ Those who hvdt Rtahngrad (1935), foreword. 

s Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit ”. 
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formation of character is the great amount of participation in industrial 
adimnistration tliat is involved, both in the prolonged and extensive 
collective liai gaining ^ in vdiich the trade union engages every year, and 
aKo ill the nianagcment of all tin* sneial enterprises run by tlie trade 
union Itself, and all its arrav.s of committees and monibers’ meetings, 
including also the Comradely Courts.- 

But this IS not all. The political organisation of the citizens, from the 
bottom to the top of the pyramid of soviets, including tlie service of 
literally hundreds of thousands of men and women ni unpaid public 
offices 111 city and village.^ and the frequent bursts of voluntary work by 
crowds of Saturdayers afford a perpetual “ training m public service ” 
to the f.ietory operatives and office employees, and now to the member 
of the collective farms. Cooperating m a similar way in the Bemaking 
of Man in the US)SR are also the innumerable voluntary associations of 
one or other kind.^ in which so many millions of people of all ages are 
enrolled Xor can the urge for individual self-improvement he omitted 
from this summary of the factors in the Remaking of Man. To the 
western observer it looks as if all the younger men and women working 
m till' factories and offices, and an cver-increasing jnojiortion of the 
villagers, were almost more bent on improving their (|uahfications or 
widening their experience than on amusing themselves. Tlie astonishing 
numbers attending free evening classes in ,ill the cities ; the widespread 
endeavour to get into the teclinieums or the workers' faculties preparing 
for entrance to a scientific institute or university . the rush of ambitious 
inventors who think thev have discovered a technical improvement ; 
the eager nomination, by trade union brandies, of piomismg members 
earning good money for promotion to three or five years' scientific training 
upon a government stipend giving only bare maintenance ; the constant 
popular pressure for instructive lectures as well as for dramatic per- 
formances m the workers' clubs, and for the enlargement of their libraries, 
wliere scientific and technical books are often engaged by waiting lists, 
ten deep, of expectant borrowers ; all these, and many other manifesta- 
tions of the individual urge, are cooperating in tins large-scale Remaking 
of ilaii Throughout this seething mass of social movement, what is 
lmpres■^lve is, not only the independence of individual initialive, with 
the uiiitv of spirit in which the common aims are pursued, but also the 
immensity of the number of those who are brought within the influence 
of a deliberate social training. In the following chapter we shall attempt 
to analyse the purpose that inspires this tireless effort, and the instrument 
on which reliance is placed for its realisation, together with the errors and 
shortcomings that obstruct its optimum result. ' 

* I’p 143-147 

- ( li.ijiter III. in Part I., ‘ Man as a Producer ", section on Trade UnioniBin. pp. 
124- lull 

' ( li.i|)tcr II in Part I., “ Man as a Citizen ”. 

' ( hi' liter IX. in Part II , “ In Place of Profit 

’ Chapter VI. in Part I., “ Dictatorship or Democracy I ’’ 



CHAPTER XT 


SCIENCE THE SALVATION OF MANKIND 

At tills List Stage of oiir cqmiirv, can vc discern, in flip constitution and 
activities described in the foregoing pages, the essential basis of Soviet 
Communism ? What has been the emotional faith that has led the 
Bolsheviks to their amazing conquests of the manifold diflicultics ivith 
vhicli they have had to cope I What are the mstrnmonts upon which 
they rely to fulfil flieir purpose ^ What is their concejition of the relation 
of man to man. and of man to the imiverse ? In .short, what is the 
pliilosophy on which they are. as they think, building a new civilisation ? 

It may be thought that we could have avoided this task by giving, as 
an answer to the enquiries, a summary of the philosoiiluc coucliisioiis of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. Many such expositions of the com- 
munist philosoph}' are nowadays avadable for British or American readers ; 
and accessible in scores of other languages ^ If we prefer not to paraphrase 
even the most authoritative summary of “ hlarxism '. but to attempt an 
analysis of a different kind, this is not because wc undervnhie the terseness 
of these summaries, or the refreshing originality witli winch thc,\ break 
away from the conventional phraseology of the age-long controversies 
from Plato to Kant and from Hegel to Bradley. There is a more prac- 
tical reason for writing this chapter afresh. It may be huinihaling to an 
American or a Briton to confess it, but the fact caimol be ignored that the 
common sunirtfarics of “ Marxism” fail to penelr.de to the mind of the 
ordinary reader of English ® He docs not under.stand what i.s meant by 

1 The -jtudent will iieetl no list of the Toliiminou-. woiks of M.ux Enaels tiiid Lenin, 
all of which liiwe been leiinblishod m saiious. langiingcs To the Eiiplish oe American 
readoi we may cite, in .'idditioii. the following among the m.,.u’ evplanatorv iiorks: 
What Man Eeallij Meant. h\ G 11 II Cole (l!(J3, 317 pp ) . Toirairl-, thr Fmtn •standing 
of Karl Mat r, by Sidney Hook (1933 288 lUi ) , 2'he fonununict .Inmnr to tin H'o/ld’a 
Kecds, bj- Julius F Ileoker (193.7, 32.3 pp.) . On Mani/tm To-dai/. by Manure Dobb 
(1932. 48 pp ) ; A^pecln of Dialectical Mata ialt.tm, by TI. l.eiy, .lohii M.aeMuir.ii . Ralph 
Fox, R Page Arnot, .1. I). Rernal and E. P. Caiiit (1934. lol pp ) , Plan nr .Vo Plan, 
by Barbara Wootton (1933, 360 pp ), esiiceially pp 220-221 

English readers will find useful the volume enlilled Mairn^ni and Modern Thought, 
by N. I Bukharin and others (1935); and Dialectical Mateiialism, by V. Adoratsky, 
1933, 90 pp. Also A Handbook of Marxism, edited by Emile Burns, 193.7, 1088 pp , being 
an extensive eollection of the more important texts and apoeohea 

* “ Commumsl ideology employs a language wlueli la foreign to our eaia Tl lests on 
an historical foundation of ooiitroyersies which have ncvei interested us It li.i-. never 
been interpreted within a framework of verbal conventions iiliieh aie familiai to us Tlio 
consistcney of the Communist outlook is difficult foi an Englishman to eoinpiehend. 
Englibhmen who arc most disposed to take a inaterialistie view aie most diatiuslfiil of 
mere logic An appaicnt flaw in the consiatenev of roniiniinista makes it still niou- diffieult 
to undeistand them They insist on the historical apjiioach to other eategones of human 
activity. They do not appear to apply this to their own methods of propaganda They 
do not expound their teachings with any evident regard for the traditional b.iekground 
of those with whom they disagree ” (“ Contemporary Philosophy in Soviet Rii.,sia ", by 
Lancelot Hogben, in Psyche, October 1931, p. 3). 
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sucli uu-Englisli phrases as “ dialectical materialism ” and “ the materialist 
conception of history ”, in wliich what arc called “ contradictions ” are 
endlessly developing ; or by the “ passing of quantity into quality ”, and 
the ■■ iiiterprenetration of opposites ” ; “ thesis ” being followed by 

“ antithesis ", and negation ” by tlie “ negation of negations ”, until a 
“ synthesis " is reached ; and the “ classless society ” is ushered in by 
the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ”, after which the unending scries of 
changes starts a similar procession towards another synthesis, the nature 
of which cannot at present be foreseen. We prefer to content ourselves 
with examining the methods of thinking, and the aim and purpose, of 
SoMct Communism as these are exhibited, not so much in the words of 
the pliilosophic writers as in the policy and actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment (especially during llie past decade) ; and in those of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Part)'^ as directed successive!}' by Lenin and 
Stalin. 

Marxism, it has been said, is both a method and a doctrine, each of 
them supporting the other The survey and analysis of the history of 
the past— the method humnicd up in the phrase ” the materialist concep- 
tion of history ” — led Marx and Engels, and. after their death, Lenin, to 
the confident assertion that the successive transformations of the way in 
which the production of food and other commodities was carried on must 
necess<irily bo accompanied, in each country, by changes in the organisa- 
tion of society and of government. They saw these changes happening 
in the form of struggles between different classes to achieve doimnance. 
Just as the social order that has been termed feudalism gave way, through 
successive strugdes, to the social order termed capitalism, so (it was 
asserted) capitalism would, in successive struggles, be superseded by 
communism. In vain, at each stage of this evolution do the defenders of 
the stains quo put their faith in the permanence of the particular equilibrium 
that seems to them to have been reached. Dialectical materialism taught 
that nothing stood still, and that there was never an equilibrium. The 
meie difference in the pace and direction of the motion set up by the 
stress“s and stains inherent in every form of society as m ('very form of 
material substances (m Marxian terminology the ‘‘ coiitraclictions ”) 
involved conflicts and struggles between classes, and consecpieiit changes 
in th(' mutual relations between them. It was inevitable that the growing 
numbers and importance of the industrial and commercial bourgeoisie 
should eventually find intolerable the social relations and governmental 
forms which feudalism had created. The system of capitalism, which 
was substituted for that of feudalism, underwent its own successive 
developments, in which the new class of the proletariat (labourers owmng 
none of the means of production, and having no other rvay of getting food 
than the sale of their labour-force for wages), steadily increased in numbers 
and in r onsciousness of their own propertyless condition. The capitalist 
employers, competing disastrously for profit with each other, and suffering 
from successive crises in which prosperous booms precipitated ruinous 
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slumps, try to escape competition by combining in cartels and trusts and 
amalgamations, taxing the consumer by monopoly prices, and necessarily 
requiring such huge capitals that their management inevitably falls into 
the hands of the finaneiers Incidentally this leads to “ imperialism 
or the exploitation of tribal races or undeveloped foreign regions, and wars 
for their conquest. Meanwhile the proletariat grows continually, and 
spasmodically rebels, whilst the governments of the financiers, hunting 
profits by the scent of gold, without any attempt to understand what they 
are doing, become more and more muddled and less and less able to 
maintain their control of the economic forces. Inevitably there comes a 
revolutionary upheaval in which the expropriators are tliemselves expro- 
priated by the on!}' growing class, the proletarians.^ 

Now, we are not here concerned with the question of the truth or 
validity of tliis doctrine or method of historical analysis, nor with its 
assertion of the inevitability of an eventual world revolution in which the 
“ dictatorship of the proletariat ” takes the place of the ‘‘ cbctatorship 
of the bourgeoisie What we have to note is the dynamic effect of the 
method and the doctrine itself in the particular case of the Russian revolu- 
tion of October 1917. In our judgment this djmnmic effect was consider- 
able, alike on the mind and will of Lenin himself ; upon the Bolsheviks 
whom he attracted and educated ; upon the members of the Petrograd 
and other soviets ; and eventually upon the mass of the population We 
suggest that the future historian will attribute to the belief in the inevit- 
ability of the proletarian revolution no small part of the remarkable success 
of the upheav'’al which Lenin so persistently advocated, and. at the correct 
moment, so energetically led. In the eighteen years that have elapsed 
since the seizure of power, it has been, more than anything else, the 
popular acceptance of this conception of the inevitability of the “ dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ” that has enabled the successors of Lenin in the 
government not only to maintain their power but also to overcome so 
many of their difficulties. 


The Struggle with Nature 

There is no conception more fundamental to Soviet Communism than 
that of man's perpetual struggle towards a greater command of the 

^ This evolution of social organisation the Marxian describes ns dinloelieal materialism. 
The phrase lequires explanation to an Englishman. Professor H Levy lias voiitiirecl on 
the following translation, in a paper included in Asppcls of Dialertmil Matei inlihoi, by 
H. Levy, John MncMurray, Ralph Fox, R. Page Arnot, .T. 1). Bernal and E P Carrit 
(1034, ]ip 2-3) . “ Wo say that any two successive stages in the development nie di.aleetic- 
ally connected Thfls the word contams somethmg of the sense of ‘ devclopmcnlal ’. 
Anv .attempt to discuss one of these singes statically without taking 111(0 full con..idei.i(ion 
the fact that that stage was itself changing, and w as part of a oliangmg or gi ow ing process, 
and 111 paiticulai part of an evolutionary chain, would be undialeetieal Hut there is 
moie than this implied in it. The development is regarded not necessardy as ]iioeeeding 
at what might bo ealled a pedestrian pace. Like an individual walking in the countrv 
downhill, his internal momentum increases, he bieaks into a run, and finishes up with a 
leap across the stream in the valley to climb slowly up the next slope. To say the pioeess 
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universe in wMch he finds himself. This struggle has various phases. 
Primitive man had literally to fight for bare life. He had day by day to 
get food and to defend himself against other animals, not excluding his 
fellow men. Han in society has still to obtain sufficient food, clothing 
and shelter, together with security for the continuous maintenance of 
himself and his family against aggression both from within his particular 
social organisation and from without Civilised man struggles not only 
for these necessities on steadily ascending levels of the common standard 
but also for the further development of himself, of his own community, 
and of mankind, in intellect and character, including the acquisition of 
every kind of culture Accordingly the Bolshevist aim, as we have 
de.scribeil it 111 the pri-ceding chapter, has been the Bemaking of Man. 
The Bolsheviks held that man's power over nature could come only from 
his advaiRiiig knowledge of the universe. Accordingly, the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government have persistently and whole-heartedly 
put their faith in the imstriiment of science, used under the direction of 
their dominant purpose. Soviet rule ”, observed a distinguished French 
statesman on a recent visit to Moscow. “ has bestowed on science all the 
authority of winch it deprived religion , science is the new dogma. . . . 
Pure science he sums up, “ is unquestionably a cult in the Soviet 
Union." ^ 

The out.standiiig feature in the mentality of the soviet administrators 
is, indeed, this implicit and unswerving belief, as the mam instrument of 
achievement, m kiiowh'dge it.self , that is to say, in man’s continually 
increasing apprehension of the facts of the universe This devotion to 
science docs not mean what the Enghshman under.stands by materialism. 
To the Bolshevik the mind of man, with all its emotions and ideas and 
sensations and memories, is as much within man’s knowledge as his body ; 
and both body and mind are as much parts of the universe to be studied 
as the stones or the trees or the weather. Wliat the Bolshevik takes as his 
instrument for social advance is the aggregate of definite knowledge of all 
these things. That knowledge — discovered in man’s experience of life 
upon this earth ; analysed by the classifications that man makes , 
impre.-5se(l on man's mind by a continuous process of " trial and error ” ; 
repeateilly verified by qualitative comparison and quantitative measure- 
ment of the phenomena to ensure that the order of thought ” always 
corre,spoiids with the ascertained “ order of things ” ; and finally 
generalised into wdiat we misleadingly term “ laws ” of nature — is simply 
w^hat is known in the western world as science. 

But we must clearly understand that, to the Bolsheviks, the science in 
which, as an instrument, they put so much faitli, is sharjlily distinguished 
from (‘itlicr metaphysic.s or theology It is man’s ascertained knowledge 

is (li.ilectic.'U implies also, therefore, that it is not simply a pedestrian development, hut 
that dnrinir the piocess internal forces arc aroused whieli drive it with aeeelerating speed 
to tlie comiiletion of tiio proocos and with a bound to the next stage.” The student will 
note (Iml (ho Ifarxinn use of “ dialectical ” is neither that of Kant nor that of Hegel 
1 Jiahtii ard from Pans, by Kdouard Herriot (1934), p. 215. 
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of nature (including human nature), that they find so effective in achieving 
their pm’pose. They may claim to be masters of practical psychology but 
thev defimtely repudiate any “absolute” within or behind nature, of 
which mail kuowt. nothing. It is the external world itSelf. as mati nppie- 
Jn /u/.s It. that the Bolsheviks study. Just as the physicist or the chemist, 
the biologist or the anthiopologist. regards, as the object of liis investiga- 
tions. the external world itself as known to man. and docs not, in his 
scientific studies, trouble himself with speculations about the " thing in 
itself " or about a suppositious “ reality ” behind phenomena of which 
he can know nothing, so the Bolsheviks dismiss as futile, or at any rate 
as without significijiice to science, all the various metaphysical speculations 
which two thousand I’ears of pliilosophers have preferred to discuss This, 
as we must repeat, is not to exclude the study of mind equally with that 
of body jllhn is found to have ideas about things, and memories, just 
as he has sensations and emotions ; and these states of mind themselves 
form part of tlic universe that man apprehends and investigates. But 
the ideas, like the memories, the sen&ations and the emotions, are merely 
man’s way of thinking about things The Bolsheviks are emphatic in the 
declaration that the ideas about things are not prior to the things to which 
they relate. Thus, they definitely reject as baseless the suggestion that 
there exists a primordial idea or plan or pattern, of which the universe 
itself is the expression, or which it is working out. 

The application of science in order to improve on the way in which, 
without man's intervention, changes would occur is a late acquisition of 
man From the Xeolithic Age down to the end of the great navig.itions 
of the sixteenth century, man, broadly speaking, took the resources of 
nature as they were, and, as Professor Ilogben has suggested, the economic 
problem of this period in social evolution was one of commumcations — 
of how to get at these resources. To create both a calendar and a geodesy 
as the necessary cultural basis of an international economy permitting 
the exchange of local natural products and those of a primitive agriculture 
was no mean achievement of the Egyptians and the Ancient Greeks.^ 
But this ancient science, upon which the calendrical and seafaring tech- 
nology of the time was based, was mainly important m enabling a relatively 
small section of each community to move around in order to got as much 
as possible out of the limited resources of different localities. 

From the seventeenth century onward the centre of progressive science 
gradually shifted to northern Europe, where slave labour was not avail- 
able. Attention then became particularly directed to non-human sources 
of power, by means of which extensive operations in deep-shaft mining 
and large-scale metallurgy could be carried on in ways inijiracticable 
for the ancients. During the last tliree hundred years science has been 
more and more concerned with the discovery and apphcation of new forms 

I “ Mathematics in Antiquity ”, by Lancelot Hogben, in the issue of Antiquily, June 
1935, citing Dr. Meugebauer's Vorleaungtn ueber Qeichtchte der antiken matheviutuchen 
W isiejischaften. 
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of force, new sources of power, new combinations of elements and new 
elements themselves, by means of which the commodities and services 
desired by man could be produced, in enormous quantities, with a mini- 
mum of expenditure of human labour-force. The greater part of the 
science of to-day is concerned with enabling man in society, if he will only 
take the trouble to learn, so to improve on the non-human ways of change 
as not only to produce in almost unlimited quantity wliat nature, with less 
aid from man, produced in small amounts, but also to lirmg forth new 
substances and new forms of force which the pre-scientific age had never 
seen. In this respect the century of Faraday and Clerk llaxwell, Marx 
and Darwiii, Jlendelcycv and Pasteur, Rutherford and Einstein, stands 
out above all past human existence. And the cliapter is not closed. 
Every year man's knowledge is increased. By the unceasing investigation 
of every part of the universe, including those important jiarts that we 
call social institutions and human behaviour, science is continually being 
extended, revised and rewritten. 

The Bolshevist conception of science as tlie instrument of man's com- 
mand over nature, dift'ers. as it seems to us, in some respects from that 
commonly enuneiated by the scientists of the western world. 

There is, first, the invariable conjunction of matter with motion, as one 
of its qualities To the Bolshevik the whole universe, and every part of 
it, appears always on the move. Nothing, wlietlicr alive or dead, tiling 
or thought, group or relation, is ever static Absolute immobility is a 
figment of the imagination, within human experience completely non- 
existent. Nature, even tlie smallest part of it, is nowhere or forthe briefest 
moment of time in equilibrium. To imagine a state of emiilibnum other- 
wise than as strictly relative to particular changing conditions is merely 
misleading. Such a supposition vitiates every inference that includes it. 

This universal mobility, or actual conjunction of matter with motion 
as one of its inseparable attributes, necessarily involves a perpetual 
shifting of relations between the different parts of the universe. The 
various substances that we see or feel, the atoms or molecules of which 
they arc composed, the electrons of which the atoms are made up, the 
thoughts which they evoke in the human mind, are always changing then 
relation to each other and to the human observer. They are parting at 
diflterent rates with the energy with which they are all charged. And 
every change reacts not only on the minds of men but also on every other 
part of the universe. 

This unevenness of change in different fragments of the universe, 
iiicliidiiig both the human observers themselves and the relations between 
them and the various fragments observed, has the important feature that 
the chaiures are always mutual or reciprocal. It is not merely that every- 
thing alters even whilst we are lookmg at it. The change perpetually 
takiiis ])lace in each fragment of the universe effects a corresponding 
cliaime iii every other fragment of the universe, including the hiiinan 
observer himself, and the human society of which he forms a part. Thus, 
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to cite a commonly used example, the organisation, and also the technical 
methods, of production of commodities useful to man are, and have always 
been, not oiJy different m different countries at the same time, but also 
periodically elianging from century to century, and even from decade to 
dec.ide. And over)" such change effects a corresponding change in the 
persons engaged in production and in the relations to each other of the 
classes constituting each human society.^ The habits and customs out of 
which social life is made change with the relations in production. The 
forms of social and political organisation and the human beings themselves 
change 

Further, the Bolshevist conception of change, whether of things or of 
thoughts, of individuals or of social groups, always includes tlie ante- 
cedents of the change and its consequences. For every change must 
necessaril)' be not only from some former state but also towards some 
later state. Any conception of a change of things or of thoughts must, 
to have any meaning, include both these aspects. In an analogous way 
our comprehension of an idea, which is a thought in oim mincls, is not 
completely realistic unless we enquire how and whence it came, and to 
what action or other effect it necessarily leads ^ 

The purposive action in which human thought issues — which is one 
among the varied changes in the universe effected by each change m the 
human mind — is not usually, and never advantageously, a case of putting 
into practice only one branch of our knowledge of the universe. For the 
thought to become dynamically complete, as a plan, in the sense of accom- 

* Undci standing mav bo helped by the following giaphie ilhistiation. “ Reduced to 
its baldest essentials, that philosophy may be stated in the following senes of propositions. 
Every part of tl’iyumveise is in a state of contmual development This development 
pioceeds by way of an ‘ innei contradiction of opposites uhieh mav be visualised as a 
sort of iiiteiiial tension created b_\ the pull of oiiposing foiees at woik 111 every entity or 
concejit This tension is finally resolved in a new balance of forces, or synthesis, where- 
upon a flesh pull is set up and the whole business, which is known as a dialectical piocess, 
beams all oiei again Eurther, this dialectical process is now a eonlinuous, now a dis- 
continuous affair, each now sj'iithesis bemg brought about much 111 the same way as 
vicliiiy in a tug-of-war First there is a long pull by lioth teams, then suddenly one flops. 
And it IS essciitiallj the same iiroccss alike in the physical world, in the world of social 
organisation and the world of thought. (The quantum theory comes 111 handy hcie, the 
juinpy behaviour of cloctroiis affording an elegant p.arallcl to the epochs of revolution in 
social history ; while the picture is made perfect if we include also the mutations that 
occur in the animal and vegetable kingdoms ) And finally, it is a imifci ml process It 
exists in itself, and is in no way dependent on the mind of God (which docs not exist at all) 
or the mind of man, winch is, indeed, itself subject to the very same dialectical mo^ ement. 
The most that man can do is to act 111 accordance with ‘ conscious necessity ’ : to under- 
stand the nature of things and faU in with it, instead of Irymg to kick against the pucks. 
But this is not to say that the universe is a mechanistic affair, a mere structure of atoms 
blindly controlled by a balance of forces. It is to be interpreted in terms of growth rather 
than of equilibrium, t» be visualised as an organism rather than as a machine ” (Plan or 
No Plan, by Baibara AVootton, 1934, pp. 222-223). 

“ This was fancifully expressed by the American philosopher Chailcs Saunders Pierce : 
“ The elements of ovciy concept enter into logical thought at the gafe of perception and 
make their exit at the gate of purposive action ; and whatever cannot show its paisporl at 
both these gates is to be arrested as unauthorised by reason ” (Collected Papers of Charles 
iSaniiilers Pierce, edited by Charles Hartshorne and Paul AVeiss, Harvard, 1935, \ol v., 

‘ Lectures”). 
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plisliing any social purpose, all the branches of knowledge that have any 
relevance to the purpose must be simultaneously present in the mind, and 
be put conjointly into operation. The engineer building a bridge, or the 
agnciiltiinst cultivating a farm, will fail to accomplish his purpose com- 
pletely, without error or sliortcoming, if he uses only his knowdedge of 
mathematics or mechanics, -without calling in aid his knowledge of 
cheniistry or biology as tlic case may be. In iilanning tlie enterprise 
account must also be taken, and made the subject of equally scientific 
study, of the purpose for which the bridge or farm is being created, and 
the effect which it will have on social customs and otlicr social institutions, 
alike 111 the neighbourhood and elsewhere. Nor must the maker of the 
plan omit, if he w’lshcs his work to have unbroken success, any of the effects 
of the conditions of eniplo\-meut upon the workers who take part in the 
construction, and also it.s sub.scquent results on those who will enjoy its 
amenities or consume its jiroducts. That is to say, we have to realise, as 
is not yet adequatcl}’ understood, that the branches of knowledge that we 
call sociology and ethics — as yet very imperfectly w'orked out — are as 
indispensable to complete]}’ successful social co^istriictioii and human 
progress as tlie physical and biological sciences. In sliort, all experience 
of social development, whether economic or political, demonstrates that 
it takes all branches of knowledge, and requires tlieir most intimate con- 
junction, to achieve completely any desired end in social change. 

IVo see hero, also, wliy " science ", to bo useful in our command over 
nature must become " toclinology ”. The Bolsheviks do not even under- 
stand why the westerners make any dhstinction between the two, or between 
pure and applied science, a distinction w’liich seems both dangerous and 
unscientific. They ask how any genuine science (that is lo say, any real 
knoivledge of the umverse) can be “ pure ’ m tlic .sense of having no 
relation to the external world, or to those changes in the external world 
which any change in our scientific thought effects. The Bolsheviks 
naturally understand that some of the knowledge of tlie universe that we 
gain may not be immediately capable of u.se m the accomplishment of any 
conscious purpose , while other knowledge can be at once applied to 
satisfy our desires. They even estimate as highly as tlie westerners those 
scientific advances that are .so abstract as to transcend, at present, all 
imaginable possibilities of usefulness. But the Bolsheviks do not regard 
the most abstract or the least purposeful scientific truths as essentially 
different from those that can be immediately applied to surmount a con- 
temporary difficulty. Just as all scientific truths are derived, in their 
view, exclusively from a study of the facts of the universe, including 
among those facts successive states of the human minds in the universe, 
so all scientific truths mu.st inevitably relate to changes in those facts, 
w’hether or not the truths arc immediately seen to be applicable to the 
purposeful making of other changes. Scientific thinking is valid only 
■w'heii it IS carried on in terms of conceivable action. There is no genuine 
knowledge of the universe that is not potentially useful to mankind, not 
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meiely in the sense that action may one day be taken on it, bnt also in 
tlie fact that every new knowledge necessarily aHects the way in which 
we hold all the rest of oiir stock. 

It would be fooliiah to suggest that the Bolsheviks have createfl a new 
science, or that they have, in little more than a decade, mounted rui the 
shoulders of the scientific world of the west. The Bolsheviks in the USSR, 
like the present generation 111 every other country, rightly chum to be the 
heirs of all the knowledge and all the culture of the past, irrespective of the 
particular communities in which the various advances were fir.st made. 
Marx and Lenin, and after them Stahn, have repeatedly made it clear to 
their followers that it is only by claiming this heritage, and making them- 
selves completely masters of it, that they can hope cither to achieve any 
fiirtlier advances or to build successfully the socialist society which is their 
goal. What the western world may chiefly learn from them to-day is not 
so much sucli additions as they may already have made to the sum of 
human knowledge, as the manner and the spirit m which they are seeking 
to educate, in a true appreciation of science, alike their scientists, their 
administrators and their citizens.^ In contrast with the soviet conceiition 
of the '■ polytechnikalisation ” of the schooling of all sections of the 
population, British education and British social organisation have led to 
a regrettable dichotomy. Scientists and technologists, whose work is 
changing the material basis of civihsation, are too often trained in com- 
plete Ignorance of the social results of their activities and of tlie social 
responsibilities these entail ; whilst statesmen, historians and sociologists 
are generally educated in ignorance of the technological changes which 
do so much to mould the character of our civilisation. Thus the dialectical 
implications o? science are often not present to the mind of the western 
mathematician or physicist, chemist or biologist ; still less to the mind 
of the western student of social institutions (sociology) or of human con- 
duct or beha^uour (ethics). We may even suggesi that these aspects of 
science are not always borne 111 mind in the scientist’s own studios, when 
he shuts himself up in his own narrow specialism, which he may even 
delight in keeping what he calls “ pure ” and unconnected with the world 
of action. 


The Oigamsation of Scientific Research 

In the preceding chapter we have described how science, as an indis- 
pensable guide to action, has dominated the whole soviet educational 
system, from the kindergarten through the polytechmcal schools and 
technical institutes to the highest ranges of the iiniver.sities and other 
places of rcsearcfi. In addition to the score ot universities, which arc 
increasingly freeing themselves from the metaphysics and philosophies of 
bygone thinkers and from the dominance of the ancient literatures 111 
which their thoughts had been expressed, there were, in 1934, no fi'wer 
than 840 separate scientific colleges and institutes, with 188 branches 
^ Chapter X. in Part II., “ The Remahing of Man ”, section on “ Training for Life ”. 
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variously grouped and directed, all of them of what elsewhere would be 
deemed university grade or rank ; and each devoted to its own funStion 
of turning out trained men and women (to whom, from eighteen onward, 
they "ive a five-years oourse), either as qualified technicians in particular 
branches of production or other public services, or as researchers and 
professors in one or other branch of science. Thus, above and beyond 
the couple of hundred thousand schools and “ tecliicums (technical 
institutes), and rabfacs ” (workers’ preparatory faculties) of lower than 
university grade, in the curriculum of all of which science is predominant, 
we find to-day in the USSE, what exists in no other country, an elaborately 
planned network of more than a thousand research laboratories, with 
their own extensive libraries and collections, scattered over the vast 
territory between the Arctic Ocean on the north and the Black Sea or the 
Central Asian ^Mountains on the south, at each of whicli selected stafis 
of trained researchers, with salaries and expenses provided, are working 
in coordination on particular problems, allocated largely with special 
reference to local needs, opportunities or resources ^ 

It IS instructive to learn for what reasons, and by what stages, so 
elaborate an organisation of research was instituted. Here is a descrip- 
tion by a distinguished member of the ancient Academy of Sciences, 
Professor T. Rainov, of the gradual evolution of a general plan for the 
advancement of knowledge “ At the beginning ”, he says, “ planning 
in the field of scientific work was carried out in an inadequately organised 
way. It proceeded mainly along the lines of activities of large depart- 

I Prior to the Octolwr Revolution there were only some scorcR of teientific institutions 
in Russia At the present time their number exceeds a thousand The vast nia)ority of 
them originated during tlie First and durmg the early years of the Seccj .1 Five-Year Plans. 
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{USSR in Construction, issue for June 1934.) 

“ The total number of people engaged in scientifio institutes in 1929 ivas 4612 , in 
1930. 11,639 ; in 1931, 16,853 ; and in 1932, 29,375. The number of (assistant) investi- 
gators nif h university education in 1929, 6320 ; and m 1932, 10,6i)9. In 1930 the capital 
investment was 32 million roubles ; m 1931, 73 millions. The operating expenses in 
1930 totalled 57 million roubles . in 1931, 138 million ; and in 1932, 176 million roubles ” 
(Moirnir Daily News, November 5, 1932). 

The Diary of a Science IVorker, a student’s manual annually published in Russian, gives 
an illuminating vision of the wealth of opportunity afforded to the young man or woman 
of 18, and effectively opened to the poorest by the apparently unlunitod number of 
stipends (scholarships covering a bare maintenance). 
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ments, which in their turn corresponded to important fields of the national 
economy of the Soviet Union. This practice particularly developed after 
large groups of scientific institutions, which formerly had been under the 
People’s Commissariat of Education, passed over to tjie industrial com- 
missariats m order to draw scientific work nearer to practice. The plan- 
iimg of science was not yet completely decentralised at this stage. 

“ This was manifested first of all in financing scientific institutions. 
In planning tJieir budgets, questions naturally arose of a network of 
scientific research institutes, and of eliminating parallelism and over- 
lapping activities. The necessity of working in close contact with 
practical construction often led to collisions of scientific institutions of 
dificrent departnftnits in the same industrial enterprises ; and then, of 
course, the question arose of interdepartmental coordination of scientific 
work Finally, participation of scientific institutions of different depart- 
ments m conferences and congresses, particularly on broad complex prob- 
lems, contributed also to such a decentralisation. 

‘‘ Thus ground was prepared for further concentrated and consolidated 
planning of science in the USSR. The necessity of solving problems 
concerning organisation and methods of planning scientific research work 
and coordinating the work of scientific organisations of different depart- 
ments were discussed at the first All-Union Conference on Planning 
Scientific Research Work, convened in the spring of 1931. The Second 
All-Union Conference, at the end of December 1932, worked out a plan of 
scientific research work in the field of physical, chemical and engineering 
schemes for the Second Five-Year Plan period, and particularly for 1933. 
The conference devoted special attention to one important problem, that 
of taking nieasflres to utilise the results of scientific work in production. 
The resolutions of the conference, later approved by the People’s Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry, are of enormous importance. Henceforth 
the planning of science extends from the outlining of scientific topics 
to the utilisation of the results of scientific w'ork in practice, and thus 
becomes an essential part of socialist planning as a whole.” 


A Research Centre organised inside Gosplan 

“ One of the resolutions of the first conference provided for the 
organisation of a centre of planning scientific research work within the 
State Plannmg Commission. A number of measuras had been taken by 
the Government to organise such a centre. To extend unified planning 
on the very content of scientific work the State Planning Commission 
could lean first ofiall upon the Communist Academy. According to the 
decision of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union the Communist Academy was made responsible for the elaboration 
and adoption of Marxist-Leninist methods of scientific work. The first 
conference on planning science emphasised this role of the Communist 
Academy, and suggested that the Academy should carry out its role of 
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methodological centre in the field of planning scientific work also. A 
further .step was taken in 1934 when, according to decrees of the Govern- 
ment , the Academy of Sciences of the USSR was placed under the super- 
vision of the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR, and the 
institutions of the Academy were removed to Moscow. The Aeademy of 
Scienci's has now become the most important scientific basis of the State 
Planning Commission in planning science.” ^ 

Future Lines of Planning 

“ It IS now quite clear that the planning of science will go on m the 
future along the following linos : individual scientific institutions outline 
their plans in accordance with the general problems of the economic and 
industrial plan of the country for a given period. These plans, proposed 
from below and corrected by the higher organisations, will serve as material 
for the elaboration of one compound plan by the State Planning Com- 
mission and the authoritative central scientific orgaiusations, such as the 
Academy of Sciences and the Communist Academy, and others collabor- 
ating with the commission.” * 

How Research is Planned and Executed 

It is interesting to ex<amine how this huge volume of research work, 
by so many difierent institutes, is organised and conducted ® The 

‘ ‘ The recent cleciee of the Central Executive Committee,” says Academician Kar- 
piiifiky, ■' which places the USSR Academy of Sciences under the direct supervision of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, is enthusiastically greeted liy the Academicians and the 
3000 scieiihfio and technical workers of the Academy. 

The decree is a new and important step toward linking the everyday work of the 
Academe with the needs of sociali->t construction. JIucli has already been achieved along 
this line. The Academi, which formerly studied only purely theoretical questions, has 
become an important factor in the life of our conntiy. and as such must keep iii constant 
touch with the People's Commissariats which direct the development of various branches 
of the national economy. 

The committee for supervi-ing the scientific institutions under the Central Executive 
Committee, however, uiidei whose supervision the Academy has been, could not insure 
our^mstitution such contacts, and sometimes even delayed our woik 

“ The removal of thie unnecessary intermediate link opens bright pros]iects of coopera- 
tion between the Aeademy and socialist mdustry anti agriculture, a-, well as with scientific 
institutes not connected with the Academy, which sometimes diiplicato our work” 
{Moscow DatlyXeu-s, December 20, 1933). 

* '■ Planned Science and Socialist Construction in the US, SR ”, by Professor T. Rainov, 
in Moscow Daily Sews, September 5, 1934. Dr Rainov makes it clear that the problems 
outlined by the first conference on plannmg science arc to remain the essential elements 
of tills unified planning of science These problems comprise : (1) Determination of the 
role played by the whole system of scientific research w'ork in the budget of the country. 
(2) Planning the topics of scientific work, (3) Planned building of si lentific research insti- 
tutes. (4) Planned distribution of these institutes. (5) Planning of developing scientific 
cadres and educating new scientific workers (6) Planned financing of scientific work” 
(ihid.) 

® \\ e do not attempt to cite the very considerable number of books on science pubhshed 
in Russian, The following are some of the more accessible descriptions by competent 
British olnervers, of what they have seen in the USSR : Science in Soviet Russia (1930, 
128 pp ) and Industry and Education in Soviet Russia (1932,94 pp.), both by J C. Crowthor; 
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supienie control is now practically vested in tlie Sovnarkom of the USSR, 
which has annually to approve the estimates of ezponditure, submitted 
in the budget, for ratification by the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
of the All-Union Congress of Soviets.^ This control is ericrcised In j^ractice 
by the several USSR People’s Commissars concerned with the various 
branches of production, each of whom has some of the scientific institutes 
attached to his commissariat. The largest number of them, more than 
one-fourth of the whole, come under the purview of the People's Com- 
missar of Heavy Industry, who has had to develop a Seientific Research 
Sector (NIS) specially charged with this branch of his adniinistration. 
This sector works through specialist committees, of which there are at 
present about a dozen, composed almost entirely of the prinei])al researchers 
in the sciences concerned. These committees, we read, “ contain about 
ten or fifteen members. They have two main meetings in the vear ; 
some of them more. They draw up a plan of research for their subject 
to cover a year’s working. This includes a statement of the general line 
of research which is to be imdertaken m each institute. There is some- 
times much difibculty in apportioning research to the various institutes. 
For instance, much discussion was necessary in apportioning the research 
of high-tension direct-current transmission between the JIoscow Institute 
of Experimental Electro-Technics, the Leningrad Institute of Electro- 
Physics, the Physico-Technical Institute of Kharkov, the laboratorv of 
the Electrosila Factory, and the laboratory of the Electrical Jlaehinc 
Factory at Kharkov.” * 


The Academy of Sciences 

The intellectual supervision of all the research in the USSR, and there- 
fore the responsibility for the allocation and coordination of the work of 

“ Technical Education in Russia ”, by B. Monal Jones, in T/ir Xlw Uusi.in (1031), pp 
66-79 ; A Scientist Among the Soviets, by Julian Huxley (1032, 120 pp.). 

Works by Russians in English include Science at the Cross Hoads (236 pji ), being Iho 
papers contributed by the USSR delegates to the International Coiigiess on the Ilislory 
of Science and Technology in London, July 1931 , The Bans of thr Trchnologiral Kconnunc 
Plan of Eeconstmction of the USSR, by G. W Krizlmiiovskv (.Moscow. 1031. 32 pp.) , 
many valuable articles m the VOKS monthly issue, vols. i -v of 1033, cspecialh that 
under the title of Scientific Construction tn the USSR , also the issue for Juno 103+ of 
USSR in Construction , the convenient volume. Science and Education in the US, Sit, by 
Professor A Pinkevich (1035, 176 pp ) ; and the volume entitled jlfuraiiiii and iloikru 
Thought, by N I. Bukharin and others (1935). 

* “ During 1932-1937 4020 mdlion roubles are to be invested in lesearih institules in 
the USSR ” [U,SSB m Construction, issue for Juno 1934) 

Some of the research institutes are under different offices ranking for this purjiose as 
commissariats, such as'’Gosplan, the Control Road Administration, the Jljdrometalluigieal 
Committee, the Civil Air Elect Administration, ond other organs of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the USSR. Others are under Ccntrosoyiis and the All-Union I’lo- 
dueers’ Cooperative Unions. Others, again, are under the People’s Comniissais of the 
various constituent or autononous republics, or the State Publishing House (Ogiz) of the 
RSFSR. We deal separately with the institutes directly responsible to the USSR Academy 
of Sciences itself, and with those under the Communist Academy. 

‘ Manchester Guardian, June 2, 1934. 
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all the thousand institutes, is now undertaken by the ancient Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, the functions of which were drastically trans- 
formed by a decree of 1930. “Established”, as one of its members' 
reports.^ “ over tirro centuries ago, in 1724-1725, and placed under the 
control of officials appointed by the Government, the Academy of Sciences, 
during the tsarist period of its existence, constituted a sort of official 
department of science ; and although it had in its tanks many distinguished 
Russian scientists of that time, it also contained many members whose 
sole distinction consisted in being docile and tractable servants of tsarism. 
The old Academy had none of the prestige, nor did it occupy the special 
place in the economic life of the country, which the new rejuvenated 
Academy of the USSR has acquired in recent years. . . At the present 

time the Academy numbers 93 active members (Academicians). The 
oldest of them by age (born in 1846) and by time of election (in 1886) is 
the present President of the Academy, A. P. Karpinsky. 

“ Until 1932 the Academy had no representatives of the technical 
sciences in its ranks. In 1932 the academic body was enlarged by the 
election of 14 distinguished specialists in technical disciplines, among 
whom were the creators of the great technical constructions started and 
accomplished by the Soviet Union in recent years (Dmcprostroi, etc.). 
Among them we find Academicians Alexandrov, Winter, Graftio and 
others.” ^ 

The subjects adopted for special study by the Academy’s Five-Year 
Plan may be classed, we read, “ into the following complexes : (1) The 
complex of problems relating to the study of the structure of matter, and 
based on the latest achievements in astronomy, physics, chemical physics, 
and chemistry ; (2) the group of problems relating to the study of utilisa- 
tion of the natural resources of the Soviet Union ; (3) the problems con- 
nected with the systematic inve.stigation of the power resources of the 
Soviet Union, with the opening up of new sources of power, with questions 
of distant power transmissions and electrification of industry, transport 
and agriculture ; (4) the group of problems relating to the new construc- 

1 Professor I. Korcl, in the is^iue for .June 1934 of USSIt in Cnnstruction. 

- Although the Academy now fully accepts the soviet icgiinc. only a sm.ill proportion 
of its members belong to the Party. At the present time the 93 A( ademic lans are of the 
following .specialities : mathematical sciences, 4 , physics, 8 , technics, 18 , chemistry, 
10 ; geology. 8 , biology, 13 , history, 6 ; social economy, 6 j European Unguages and 
literatures, 10 ; onentologv, 8 , and philosophy, 2. Besides the Active Members the 
Academy has 08 Honorary Members and 300 Correspondent Members. Tlio Active Mem- 
liers constitute the General A.ssembly of the Academy, which is its siijireine organ. The 
Gcncial Assembly meets in sessions that are held .5-7 times aiinualh in conformity with a 
plan di an n up for a whole year in advance, in which provision is made both for t he periods 
of the sessions and the basic questions to be discussed ' 

The Academy is divided into two departments ■ the Dejiaitmciit of Mathematical and 
Natiiial Sdcnt cs and the Uepartinciit of Social .Sciences The gioutli of its woih in recent 
years ina> be measured by its annual budget, which amounted in 1928- to 3,903,000 
roubles , in 1932 to 16,746.000 roubles ; whilst the estimate for 1034 was 44,500,000 
roui.les It publishes a number of journals, such as Izrebtia (News) of the Academy, and 
also Izublta of its separate scientific institutes, besides such popular scientific journals as 
IJcntlrl rif the Academy of Scionces and Pnroda (Nature). 
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tion developing throughout the Soviet Union, with questions of distribu- 
tion of the productive forces, seismic investigations, investigation of 
building materials, questions of health protection, etc. ; (5) the group of 
problems connected vith the chemification uf the coiiiJtiy ; (G) tlie com- 
plex of problems relating to the study of the evolution of the organic 
world, the solution of which should stimulate greater harvests, assist in 
combating drought, in cultivating new crops, in the intensification of 
cattlc-raihiiig, in the creation of raw material basis for light industry ; 
(7) the complex of socio-historical problems connected with the task of 
overcoming capitalism and the survivals of earher social formations in 
the mentality of rtie people.” ^ 

The activities of the Academy are, in fact, not hampered by any 
limitations, either of geography or of subject. Thus it is stated - that 
“■ the videly dispersed network of scientific research institutes (under the 
supervision) of the Academy, consisting of two mam sections, that of 
applied science and that of the natural sciences and mathematics, have, 
for their main object, the direction of the whole system of scientific 
knowledge towards meeting the requirements of the country and furthering 
the growth of its economic reconstruction. The sphere of activity of the 
Academy embraces, as it were, the whole of the territory of the Soviet 
Union. Although its main activities are concentrated m the institutions, 
laboratories and museums of the capital, the Academy has nevertheless 
succeeded in extending its influence to the farthest corners of the Soviet 
Lbiion by cstablisliing scientific research stations and organising expedi- 
tions in all parts of the country ; for example, a number of branches and 
subsidiary institutes of the Academy have been set up in the Urals, the 
Caucasus and tlic Far East, forming, as it were, a vital link between the 
capital and the wide periphery of the Union. . . . The activities of the 
Academy of Sciences in the domain of the social sciences are also of great 
scientific value, and play a definite part in the cultural reconstruction of 
the life of the peoples of the USSB. We shall take as an example the 
Historico-Archaeographical Institute and the Eastern Institute. The 
former, which is carrying on the work of the Archaeological Commi-ssion, 
which had been in existence for about a hundred years (for a long time 
not included m the Academy), is engaged m seeking, collecting, preserving, 
treating and editing historical pubheations, and deals also with other 
pertinent historical subjects, on the basis of Marxian methodology. 

1 ■ Thi-s spring a confeience of the four Academies and of the Scientific Ecsearth sector 
of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry will be convened for that purpose. Tins con- 
ference uill be followed by numerous meetings of representatives of various iiiotilutcs 
working in the same deld liiit supervised by different organisations. . . . The Academy, 
Volgin pointed out, has no technical research institutes of its own, but such committees 
can easily replace them bv coordinating the work of the non-acadcmic and scientitic- 
tcchnic dl institutions, the best leaders of which are members of the Academy. . . . The 
transjiort committee has already rendered valuable assistance to the railroads ” (Report 
on tlie activities of the HSSE Academy of Sciences for 1932, made by the secretary (V P. 
^’olglll) to the annual meeting Moscow Daily News, February 21, 1933). 

- Progress (London) for October-Novembor 1933, pii. 233-239. 
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“ In studying the development of the Russian Empire, pre-revolu- 
tionary historians confined themselves almost exclusively to Great Russia, 
vhu h to them represented the whole of the empire. The other peoples 
mhahiliiii' Russia icere considered of little importance. It follows there- 
fore that the history of Great Russia has been written in some detail, 
while that of the majority of the other peoples of the USSR has to be 
started from the very beginning, that is to say, from the gathering of 
historical records and .systematising them. That is why the Archaeo- 
gi'aphical Institute devotes a great deal of time to the study of those 
peoples who were most suppressed under the old regime. To make it 
possible to write the history of these peoples the Institute has been 
publishing various documents from the State archives. 

“■ Tlie archives of tlio seventeenth century relating to Astrakhan give 
a fair outline not only of the local economic life of the people, but also 
of the economic and political relations between the various groups of the 
population belonging to the Tiirko-Tartar nationalities. The Uzbek- 
Turkomaii and Tadjik nationalities will find a reflex of their past in the 
records which have been preserved and which depict the trade relations 
between Moscow and Jliddle Asia in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies These documents refer frequently to the international position 
of Middle A^ia at that tune ; to the economic and social structure of the 
Middle Asiatic khanates — Bulehara, Balha and Khiva , to the inde- 
pendent role played by iliddle Asiatic trade, and to the trade dealings of 
Eastern Europe , they supply information of the political inter-relations 
between the Uzbek khanates and the Turkoman. Kalmyk and Kazak- 
Kirghiz tribes, and so on. 

The Eastern Institute has for its main object the study of the social 
problems of the Ear East. Its activities are conducted along two direc- 
tions, literary and historico-economic. Its literary work is closely bound 
up with questions concerning the national culture of the Eastern peoples 
and the furtherance thereof. Of the many languages and dialects spoken 
b)' the peoples of the Soviet Union only a few have been studied at all.” 

A feature in which the Academy of Sciences is unique is its close 
contact with the manual workers in the principal industrial centres. 
This “ contact between the Academy of Sciences and the organised 
w’orkmg-class public is ”, -we read, “ steadily growing. Among all the 
academies of the world the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is the only 
one to report on its work to “the proletarian audience. The Academy 
has received hundreds of ‘instructions’ from the workers at its pro- 
vincial sessions. The Academy has established a committee of scientific 
consultation and propaganda. Members of the Academy visit factories, 
deliver addresses and consult on the most important problems of pro- 
duction ” ^ Here is a description of one of these popular assemblies : 

” This is an ‘ open meeting ’. No academy of science in the world 
but this could even envisage such a meeting. 

USSR in Conslruclion, issue for June 1934. 
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“ It is in Vyborg, proletarian quarter of Leningrad, famous for its 
revolutionary history. Here, the 'workers have at their disposal a .splendid 
Palace of Culture, in the great hall of which the}' arc now gatlierod The 
Academicians are the gncst.s of the Vyborg workers k)-day : to-morrow 
they will be the guests of the men and women of the Red Putilov Works. 

“ Zaslavsky [the correspondent] \avidly described the .scene In the 
body of the hall — the proletariat, fresh from factory, plant, technical 
school, docks On to the spacious stage file the Academicians amid 
thunderous applause from the gathering. Here are names famous through- 
out the world, in astronomy, phy.siology, biology, geology and other 
sciences Here leonine frosted heads, broad stooped sliouiders — many of 
the traditional figures of the scientists of the bygone era. Some still 'vear 
the ancient frock coat of ceremony, with the traditional contempt of their 
kind for clothes 

" They have come to make one of their periodical reports to the 
workers. But this is no adulterated ‘ popular ' science — no mild evening 
of ■ adult education ’ in which benevolent professors unbend and con- 
descendingly, in ultra-simplified language, hand workmg-racii sonic easy 
titbits of geology or astronomy. Of such is the " adult educational 
movement ' of capitalist lands.” ^ 

■■ There are five or six such meetings of the Academicians each I'ear. 
Those public sessions have become a feature The Academicians visit 
factories, travel throughout the land meeting workmen, reporting to 
them, hearing of the worker's experiences and difficulties. And on each 
side there is a genuine and frank friendliness It was not always so, of 
course. For long after the revolution there were scientists who stood 
aloof from the' revolution, from the working cla.ss. for thev feaied for 
their science. But time proved them wrong, with emphasis."’ ^ 

A report of the activities of the Academy duriii" 1932-19.33 delivered 
by V P. Volgin, Permanent Secretary of the Academy, pointed out that 
'■ during the last seven vears the Academy institutions imderwcnt a 
radical reorganisation, destroying the wall separating the Acadeniv fiom 
the revolutionary life of our country. While remaining the All-Union 
centre of theoretical research, the Academy has succeeded m linkmu up 
its activities with the practical needs of socialisi construction . The 
Physico-Mathematical Institute of the Association, uhicli is supposed to 


* Moscow Daily Xews, December 22. 1032 

“ Ibid The constant note in the USSR is the intimate connection of the scientist ‘s 
■with the producers concerned with their researches. tVe noted that Academician \ a\ dov, 
the President of the Leningrad Academy of Agricultural pcicnccs, in liny 1033 left 
Leningrad for Central Asia, where he will inspect the progress of the sowing cani]iaigii. 
He w'lll also superintend the work of the experimental .station organised near 'L'ashktnl 
by the Institute of Plant Culture, for the purpose of introducing new crops m Karak^l.iii ’ 
{ibid, May 11. 1033) 

In the United Kingdom and the United States the meetings of the British As..ocintion 
for the Advancement of Science, and the corresponding American associations, usefully 
promote a general publicity for scientific work, but they appear to fall behind tlic USSR 
institutions m direct connection with the industries themselves. 
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carn”^ out tlieoretical research only (problems of technical physios are 
studied by tlic physical, technical and other institutes of the Commissariat 
of Heavy Industry), continued its investigations of quantum electro- 
dynami<'s, and prepared the tray for the experimental study of the struc- 
ture of matter (the disintegration of the atomic nucleus).” Work of like 
nature is being done in their own spheres by the Chemical Association, 
the Platinum Institute, the Soil Institute, the Biological Association, the 
laboratory of the Biochemistry and Physiology of Plants, the Zoological 
Iii.stitute, the Historico-Archaeological Institute and the Institutes of 
Slavic Culture and Orientology, and the Institute of Russian Literature.^ 


The Comuiinnst Academy 

The Academy of Sciences is not m sole charge of the intellectual 
direction, and the allocation and coordination of the work, of the thousand 
or more scientific institutes of the USSR. Tins important function is 
shared with another organ, completelv indejicndent of the Academy of 
Sciences, and entitled the Communist Ac.ulemy.- This body, established 
during the first few months of Lenin's administration, is described in the 
following paragraphs of the amending decree of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of November 26, 1926 • 

“ (1) The Communist Academy, constituting the highest All-Union 
learned institution, has for its purpose the study and elaboration of 
questions of social science and natural science, as well as of questions of 
socialist construction, upon the grounds of IMarxism and Leninism. 

“ (2) The tasks of the Communist Academy include : («) elaboration 
of problems of Marxism and Leninism ; {b) combating bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois distortions of Marxism-Leninism , and (c) rigid advocacy 
of the .standpoint of dialectical materialism both in the social and the 
natural sciences, and repudiation of the survivals of ide.ilism.” ® 

^ Moscow Daily Xevi, Februarj’ 21, 1934. 

° The Communist .A<adem 5 '. which was originally called the Socialist Academy, had 
its origin at a session of the Council of People’s C'omniissais on March l.'i, 1918, when 
Lenin ac cepled a proposal of two revolutionary intellectuals, the professors M N. Pok- 
roeskv and M A Reussner, and ordered a deeiec to he drauii up. This decree, enacted 
.lime J."i, 1918, cstahlished “ The Socialist xVeademy of Sot lul Scicnoe ” ns ‘ a fice associa- 
t. in of jiersons having for its purpose the study and teaeliing of soiial seiences from the 
standpoint of sciontifio socialism and communism, as well as of seicnces cognate to the 
aforesaid branches of knowledge ”. It was to have “ two basic sections . {a) scientific 
research and (4) scientific education It was given considerable jiowers and a free hand, 
but it was “ attached to the All-Russian Central Executive Coniinittce ”, from which it 
drew the necessary funds. In 1919 a new decree (April 15, 1919) defined it as “an autonom- 
ous assof lation of workers in scientific socialism pursuing the aims of scientific organisa- 
tion. =eientifio research and instruction ”. It was to unite and bung together “ the workers 
of scierdifiu .soiialisra in the RSFSR ” Not until 1923 did it take the name of the Com- 
niunisl x\eadeniy , and not until 1926 was its purpose and its task expressly defined in 
terms of “ Marxism and Leninr m ”. 

See article “ The Communist Academy ”, by V. Ostrovityanov and B. Premyslcr, in 
Snrnlifir Conslructwn in the USSS, being vol. v. of VOKS (1933), pp 28-36. 

“ Decree of Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of All-Union Congress of Soviets, 
No\ ember 26, 1926. 
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The organisation and the specific fanctions of the Communist Academy, 
which has always been confined to Party members, have undeigone 
various changes. In 1934 it was governed by a presidium of 15 meml)ers, 
one of wliom acts as president ; whilst the present^aiirl three other 
members elected by the presKbum constitute the bureau of the picsidium 
by whom the day-by-day administration is conducted. 

The nature of the work of this Academy in the organisation of Scientific 
Research may be gathered from the following authoritative account of its 
development ; 

‘‘ Duniig the first Pj’atiletka the Communist Academy widely elabor- 
ated the problems of socialist construction, waging a fight ag.iiiist 
bourgeois. trotzki*t, right and ‘ left ’ opportumstic theories A turning- 
point both in the work of the soviet theoretical front in general and in 
the work of the Communist Academy in particular, was signalised by 
Stalin's address before the Conference of Agrarian Marxists. His speech, 
dedicated to problems of agrarian policy, gave guiding suggestions for 
the entire ideological front. This speech also gave a full list of demands 
upon science dictated by the transition from the period of icstoratK'ii to 
the period of reconstruction — the period of the unfolded socialist advance. 

This turning-iiomt was accompamed by scientific discussion, vliich 
developed on the economic, agrarian and literary fronts, on the fiont of 
the theory of state and law, and elsewhere. The result of the.se ilis- 
cussions was the realisation, under the leadershi}i of the Party and of the 
Government, of the complete exposure and rcpudiatioii of the idealistic 
distortions of Marxism in the fields of political economy, philosophy, 
Party historv, literary critique, pedagogics, etc. 

■■ A most important stage in the work of the Ccimmuiiist Acan ni} 
was marked by the ruhng of the Central Committee of the Coimniuust 
Party on March 15. 1933, upon the report of the presidium of the Ac adsiny. 
While noting the correct political line carried out by the Academy in the 
struggle against anti-Marxian and revisionist tendeiic les. the Central C om- 
mittee pointed out the necessity of continued untiring oli'ons ‘ to eradn ate 
both existing and emerging theories in various branches which rcllect 
the bourgeois and social-democratic influence ' . . (together with) ’ tlie 
necessity of concentrating communist thought upon theoretical elabora- 
tion of problems of sociabst construction and the class-struggle of tlie 
proletariat ’. 

“ In conformity with this ruling the Institutes of the Commuiiisl 
Academy began to reconstruct their work, coordinating it to a larger 
degree with the problems of socialist construction. 

“ Tints the Iiiintitute of Soviet Construction took part in the elabora- 
tion of a whole series of questions connected with the reconstruct ion of 
the work of the soviets and the adimnistratioii of revolutionary justice ; 
the Institute of World Economy developed activity in the study of the 
economic situation, and elaborated a number of questions pertaiiiinn to 
the world economic crisis ; the Agrarian Institute began to coordinate its 
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work more closely with the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture of the 
USSR ; the Institute of Economics began to elaborate concrete problems 
of socialist construction, etc. 

‘‘ In the course of the first Pyatiletka the Communist Academy was 
transformed into a complex organism incorporating in itself a whole 
number of scientific research establishments. By 1931 it embraced nine 
separate Institutes, and also the Natural Science Association, which in- 
cluded in itself eleven separate scientific establishments. To this should 
be added the nine editorial offices for special scientific journals, and also 
16 Marxist Societies. 

“ The Institutes of Red Professors, then incorporated in the Com- 
munist Academy, were attended by about 2500 stiidei.ts. 

“■ This quantitative growth placed difficulties m the way of concrete 
guidance of the scientific w'ork. In this connection the Communist 
Academy was confronted squarely with the question of decentralisation 
of the scientific research work, which was carried out in 1932. 

‘‘ At the present time the Communist Academy has 7 Institutes : 
(a) Institute of Economics, (5) Institute of World Economy and World 
Politics, (c) Institute of Soviet Construction and Law, [d) Agrarian Insti- 
tute, (e) Institutes of Philosophy, (f) History and Literature and {y) Art. 
The Communist Academy has also its branch in Leningrad.” ^ 

One of the most important of these institutes — that termed the AH- 
Umon Academy of Agriculture, also called the Agrarian Institute — was 
established m 1933, at the command of the Seventeenth Party Congress, 
“ to work out forms and methods of reconstructing collective farms, and 
to build up theory on the basis of local experience ”. Revzina, the head 
of the institute, states that “ Our institute was foun-led to help the 
Party and the Government to realise these tasks by summing up. elucidat- 
ing and generalising the experience of the existing collective farms. We 
broadcast the experience of the best collectives so that all may use it, 
and reveal the shortcomings and mistakes in the work of others. . . . 
The Party, m its political instructions, has battled against two forces 
which hinder the organisation of work. The first is lack of individual 
responsibility and the second is the idea of equal shares in the produce 
irrespective of how' much work had been done. When collectivisation 
takes place m an agricultural region formerly operated privately, people 
who lose their parcel of private land tend to lose also a sense of individual 
responsibility in the local social hfe. Some feel no individual obligation 
to the social order. To abohsh irresponsible attitudes towards collective 
property the Central Committee of the Communist Party passed a decree 
oil February 4, 1933, which resulted in stabilisation of the collective labour 
force 111 the permanent collective brigade, which has a definite piece of 
land allotted to it. It is given collective funds for productive purposes 
and it bears full responsibility for the work on its parcel of land.” The 

^ Article by V. Ostrovityanov and R. Premysler in the voluine of VOKS entitled 
Scientific Construction in the USSR, vol. v. 
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Agrarian Institute has advised the use of piecework and of bonus grants, 
as well as the formation of hnks between a definite field brigade and 
allocation of tractors. “ The experience of the MTS Policy Sections 
established this year, is summed up and studied by the Institute . . . 
also the important problems of accounting which is absolutely necessary 
for sections.” ^ 

We do not understand in what relation the Communist Academy, 
with its seven institutes, stands to the Department of Social Science of 
the Academy of Sciences, which, as we have mentioned, has its own 
institutes in the same field, notably the Historico-Archaeographical Insti- 
tute, the Institutes of Slavic Culture and Orientology, the Institute of 
Languages, the Iietitutc of Russian Literature and the Council for the 
Study of the Productive Forces. It is, indeed, currently reported in 
Moscow (1935) that, now that a Marxist handling of scientific enquiries 
is universally adopted, the Communist Academy will presently be formally 
dissolved. Its institutes will be handed over, possibly with some reallot- 
ment of subjects, to the Academy of Sciences. 

Popular Parhetpation in Research 

One of the significant developments of the past decade is the wide 
interest taken in scientific research, and the extent to which the active 
participation of the mechanic and the machine-minder, the practical 
administrator and even the schoolboy has been secured. Not only is 
every factory and state farm expected to mamtam its own scientific 
laboratory and conduct its own experiments, but each individual worker 
IS encouraged to offer his own suggestions, and even to make his own 
inventions. 

There are to-day in the USSR hterally hundreds of thousands of 
manual working wage-earners, mcluding many Comsomols and other 
college students, who believe that they have made original inventions 
of some sort ; who think of themselves as inventors, and who spend 
much of their leisure in experimenting with new devices. There are 
societies of inventors, with large memberships, who are perpetually 
meeting in conferences and discussing how invention can best be promoted. 
There is a Central Council of Inventors, which has assigned two and three- 
quarter million roubles as a fund for awarding premiums to the best- 
organised inventors’ nucleus in a factory ; the money to be used to 
“ improve the material conditions of inventors ” in factories which put 
their plans m operation. “ A commission in charge of the drive (VOIZ) 

1 Moscow Daily Ne^cs, August 6, 1933. In July 1934 the All-Union Academy of 
Agriculture was reorganised by decree of the Central Committee of the Communist P.irty. 
Its branches were abolished, to be superseded by subordinate research institutes to which 
particular lines of research will be allocated. The Academy was placed under a com- 
mission of 50 mcmbcis, 30 being nominated by the People’s Commissars of Agriculture 
and the State Paims, and 20 “ coiiespondent members " chosen from the highest scientists. 
The direction is entrusted to a president and two assistants, with a “ science secretary” 
{ibid., July 21, 1934). 
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has heon set up by the All-Union Committee of Trade Unions, consisting 
of representatives of the Committee, the Inventions Committee (BEIZ) 
of the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), the Central Council of the 
Inventors’ Society, the Central Committee of the Young Communists’ 
League, the People's Commissariat of Heavy Industry, and two of the 
daily IMoscow papers, Pnivda and Trud, organs of the Communist Party 
and the trade unions respectively 

' Meetings and conferences of inventors and rationalisers of Moscow 
have been and are still being held at their respective enterprises, where 
workers and engineers have pledged to turn in at least one new rational- 
isation proposal each for the Seventeenth Party Congress Invention 
Piind. ’ 

■■ The Central Council of YOIZ is sending its emploj’ees to Goild, 
Ukraine, Leningrad. Ural and North Caucasus to help organise the 
activities of workcr-invcntors of these cities and republics in connection 
with the approaching Congress. A special conference of young worker- 
inventors of Gorki province has been scheduled to be held in Gorki prior 
to the opening of the Party Congress.” ^ 

We can best complete this description of the widespread popular 
participation in scientific research by the following account of how a hoy 
of 12 was encouraged to pursue his passion for invention at an institution 
peculiar to the USSE, which illustrates the official attitude towards the 
amateur inventor, who is elsewhere so often regarded as a troublesome 
nuisance. 

*■ Not so long ago Paul — ho is just 12 years old — developed a passion 
for electricity. He installed a door bell wdiich stubbornly refused to 
liVig. All of his free time he fussed about in his room or in the corridor 
neai’ the wires and fuses. I suspect — ^and not without good cause — ^that 
the iC.ailurc of the lighting in our apartment last week was the result of 
his woi k. 

'• r.eaving at last the beU, Paul designed an electric motor. To he 
sure, hiis machine had little resemblance to an ordinary motor. It was 
the size of Paul's fist and represented a sort of flat reel on which was 
M»'ound thill wire covered with -white insulation. The motor lacked the 
mam propeity common to all motors : it did not move, nor did it bring 
anydhing into motion. 

Paul got excited, went somewhere and enquired about something. 
Apparently his enquiries were successful : his snub-nosed face began to 
beam -with joy. Mter school, when he had flmshed his dinner, Paul 
began to dress ; he put on a -warm overcoat and an earcap. 

” ‘ Where are you going ? ’ asked his father, not lifting his eyes from 
the newspaper. 

’■ ‘ To the Children's Technical Station,’ Paul replied with an air of 
impoitance. ... It did not take him long to And the house. House 
No. 8 was the third from the corner. Paul entered a big yard. At the 
' Moscow Daily News, May 10, 1932. * Ihid., December 27, 1933. 
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end of it was a small wooden house, and still further, on the other 
was a three-storey brick building. . . . 

“ ‘ What have you come for, youngster ? ’ 

“ Picking up courage Paul asked in turn : 

“ ‘ And who are you ^ Arc you one of the woikers of the Tetlimr al 
Station ^ ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I’m its manager.’ 

“ Paul’s cheek-boned face brightened up. 

“ ‘ You’re the man I want. I ... I have made an electric motor, 
only it does not work. And in general . . .’ 

“ The manager of the station smiled. 

“ ’ Well, you l?hve done right to come here. Come with me.’ 

“ They went to the door bearing the sign : ‘ Personal Consultation ’. 

. . . They entered a big, well-lit room. It was full of people, and despite 
the fact that everybody talked, it was not noisy. It was the business-hke 
air of a beehive in which everythmg was in perfect order. . . . Paul 
joined the group which was crowded about the consultant Ver}- soon 
he learned what the defects of his motor were. He was sent to the electro- 
technical shop located in the same wooden house. Witli shining eyes 
and thumping heart Paul saw his motor beginning to rotate. But his 
enthusiasm was immediately dampened for he was told that his model was 
uneconomical, took too much current, gave bttlc effect ; the other defects 
of his motor were also pointed out to him, and it was explained how to 
rectify them. 

“ In the shop there was ever}'thmg necessary for a young electrical 
inventor and designer to make experiments and tests : there were real 
motors and dynamos, transformers, rheostats, currents up to 40,000 
volts in tension. Here he spent his first evening as well as a number of 
future evenings with the other boys in serious and thoughtful work. . . . 
Cliildren's Technical Stations are to be found in every district of lloscow 
and new ones are constantly springmg up. Only this year a well-equipped 
station has been established in the Trcldigomaya factory. Their number 
in the provinces also grows very rapidly. The Central Station is con- 
nected with 25 of them, but their total number is incomparably larger, 
and grows almost daily — ^the polytechnisation of the school has provided a 
powerful impetus to their development. Kecently a station was organised 
m the Gorki Automobile works. The workers of the station frequently 
come to Moscow to the Central Station to study its work and experience. 
The three young communists whom Paul found talking to the head of tlie 
Central Station, Olkhovsky, were workers of the Voronezh station who 
came to see and learn. . . . 

“ These boys sometimes develop into extremely skilled technicians 
and inventors. Thus some of the boys who worked in the avio-modcl 
shop iiave become valuable specialists for the airplane factories and 
aviator schools. 

“ The Children’s Technical Stations, which organise and promote 
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the growing Children’s Technical Movement, constitute one of the most 
characteristic features of socialist education based upon labour principles, 
self-development ; upon the principle of giving the abilities and gifts of 
manv every oppertiinity ot utmost development from the earliest age. 
And how many inventive talents will be carefully fostered from their 
very embryo ; it is even difficult to foresee what abundant fruits the 
generation which is to-day 12-13-15 3'ears old wnll yield to the future. 
. . . And since ‘ technique during the period of reconstruction decides 
everything one cannot but agree with the words of Olkhovsky ; ‘ The 
Children's Technical Movement is no trifle. . . . Give it time to develop 
and you will see what tremendous results it will yield. The prospects are 
breath-taking ! ’ ” 1 


The iroiZ; of the several Research Institutes 

We have neither competence nor information to enable us to form 
anj' judgment of the actual achievement of the vast array of research 
institutes all over the USSR ; nor of the success that has attended 
their centralised intellectual direction and planning Nor can we pretend 
even to an accurate description of the organisation and work of these 
thousand-odd separate institutes. We can give only illustrations of the 
exuberant initiative, the boundless variety and the insatiable intellectual 
curiosity manifested in these researches. From the darkness in the 
depths of the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea to the cosmic rays in 
the stratosphere ; from the various factors of the w'eather (including “ the 
making of ram ") to the causes or conditions of earthquake ; from the 
utilisation of as yet unworked mineral deposits to the growing of new 
fruits, the modifying of existing cereals, and the breeding of new hj'brids 
of animals, no part of the material universe is left unprobed and untested. 
Perhaps the most original feature of the tj'pical scientific institute in the 
Sonet Union is its deliberate plaiming of its owm research. ‘‘ Each 
department we arc told bi' a well-informed English scientific observer,® 

^ Artitle by A Paley in VOKS, vol i-u , 1933. pp 1.31-1.56. See also the issue of 
VOKS entitled The School in the USSR, describing tJiese Children's Tcchnn.al Stations. 
It IS explained that ‘ in these centre^, children of a mechanical turn of mmd who wish to 
try out 'lomc gadget they hare constructed are made welcome. Expert advice is at hand 
on all problems of a mechanical nature, with workshops m which practical work in various 
branches of science may be carried out. Help is given by correspondence aho, the manager 
of tile Moscow station receiving thirty to forty letters daily from enquiring and aspiring 
inventor«> in the provmces. There are ' radio *, electro *, * photo ‘ auto and other 
room'*, each with its special apparatus, its own consultant, and its own group of students 
In these schools the expensive apparatus and models which w'ould be beyond the 
means of oidinary schools are concentrated. Sometimes the chil&ren who make use of 
them clcNcltjp into skilled tcchiucidns and inventors. Boys who once worked in the ‘ avio- 
model ' shop aie now \aluable specialists m airplane factories and aMation schools. The 
inventn « nc^s of youth is a quantity too valuable to waste. At times problems in rational- 
I'^ation are ^ent by the factories to these ‘ stations *, and often adequate solutions are found 
for them ” 

- ‘ The Organisation of Research ” in Manchester Gttardian Commercial, June 2, 
1934. 
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“ draws up a plan for work from January 1 to December 31 of each year. 
The plan is given in detail for each quarter, and there mast even be a 
suggestion of what will be done on each day. At the e’ld of each month 
the reseaich worker assesses what percentage lie Jias a'*cornplishcd of his 
plan. This is usually about 80 per cent to 90 per cent [yc may charitably 
assume that this refers to the particular experiments tluit are to be tried], 
and the assessments are notably honest. The worker? each depart- 
ment are organised as a team or brigade, and each holds frequent meetings 
to discuss its own work and the policy of the instituti' Every brigade 
has to give an account of its economic as well as its scientific activity. 
Each re^seareh problem has its own eheqne book. whicJi accomjiames all 
orders for apparatus. Hence the cost of the work on each jiroblem is 
automatically recorded, and can be compared with the estimates of the 
costs in the plan.’’ Such mechanical records of laboratory work are not 
to be despised. Even so did Faraday day by d.iy eniimefate and mechani- 
cally record all his thousands of experiments, most of which, of course, 
were apparently fruitless. It would be a mistake to suppose that, in 
the USSE, the mere execution of such innumerable experiments is con- 
fused with that unlimited curiosit)' and boundless adventure with ideas, 
Dut oi which new discoveries sometimes unexpcctctYiy 

The equipment of some, although not all, of these institutes has 
excited the admiration and envy of all the foreign scientists who have 
visited them. In many departments the newest and Piost coni])licated 
apparatus for every branch of the experimental work has been obtained, 
apparently regardless of cost, from Europe and Amci’icn, whilst much 
more, including many new contrivances, has been maiinfactiired within 
the USSB.i It was, of course, impossible to equip all the institutes 
simultaneously ; and it is reported that those dealing "'ith the more 
urgent problems arising out of the First Five-Year Flan were given 
priority. Other subjects, such as biochemist ry for iu‘’tancc, had, per- 
force, to wait for the new equipment they required until the more liberal 
appropriations of the Second Five-Year Flan could be drawn iqion. 
When the soviet determination is remembered, to conceidrate all energies 
on making the USSR as quickly as po.ssible independent of other nations 
so far as the making of every kind of machinery was coiicerned, we shall 
not be surprised to find that as many as one-fourth of *dl the scientific 
institutes fall within the domain of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry. 
In the Second Five-Year Plan it seemed almost a mfitter of life and 
death to secure a prompt increase in the production of foodstufEs , and 
a large accession of strength was then thrown into agricultural research 

^ “ Tlio Soviet Government shows its appreciation . . . hy pranling fn('ilitH’.s to 
scientists in the piirsml of their work, and by appointing a special commission foi tlie 
impiovement of the material conditions of scientists. Clubs, rest houses, and saiwiloiia 
for scientists have been opened throughout the Soviet Union. In tUcu" living eomlitions, 
travel, and food, scientists are classified in the highest category, anti every effort is mii''a 
to enalile them to give their undivided attention to eonstruetivc ttnd inventive woik 
{Moscow Daily News, November 2, 1932). 
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and the development of the food industries, in addition to the multipli- 
cation of other “ consumers’ goods ”, which had been at first subordinated 
to machine construction. Probably in a Third or Poiirth Pive-Ycar Plan 
other prioiities vill have to be attended to ; and we should expect the 
relative distribution of institutes, so far as their subjects of research are 
concerned, to be very different from that of to-day. Thus the current 
researches 111 the USSR are not all at the same advanced point. There 
may well be some institutes at work on problems which British or French 
or American scientists feel to have been already adequately dealt with 
in their own laboratories. There is, we fear, still too much isolation of 
thought between western science and that of the USSR. The records of 
investigations in vaiious fields — ^we may instance anthropology and 
geology — seem to be inadequately known to British and American 
scientists. 

Mutliemaiics and Physics 

One of the fields in which these research institutes li.ave earned an 
international reputation, at any rate for good work, if not for new dis- 
coveries. IS that of physies in its newest branches. Those under the 
control of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry, through its scientific 
department (NIS), seem to have made great advances in combined work. 
Among them may be named the “ Karpov Institute of Physical Chemistry 
in 3I0SCOW, the Institute of Chemical Physics in Leningrad, the Physico- 
Techmcal Institutes of Lemngi’ad and Kharkov, the Optical Institute of 
Leningrad and the Electro-Technical Institute. . . . The research in 
these uistitutes by investigators such as Frumkin, Semenov and Joiie ” ^ 
is mentioned as deserving of notice. 

The Malenals and Pwcesses of Wealth Production 

Original work of at least equal importance, and of more immediate 
practical value, has been done in the concentrated joint attack upon the 
scientific problems actually encountered in bringing mining and manu- 
facturing industries to the complicated technological balance necessitated 
by the First and Second Five-Year Plans. “ The establishment of a 
scientific technical department ”, we read of NIS in the Commissariat of 
Heavy Industry, has assured close cooperation between theoretical 
research and practical work. During the past four years, heavy industry 
alone has created 235 scientific research institutions to take care of its 
diverse branches Fuel (coal, oil, peat, briquettes) ; metals (ferrous, 
non-feiroLis, light and rare) ; chemistry, with all its numerous specialities ; 
construction as well as construction materials ; aviation ; auto and tractor 
industry and machine-building, each has its own special institute treating 
its specific problems. These are to be found not only in the old industrial 
centres but throughout the Union, even in far away districts such as the 
Urals, Eastern Siberia, and Central Asia.” ® 

^ 2 I 0 SC 0 W Daily News, November 2, 1932. 


• Ibid , November 5, 1932. 
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Agriculture 

During recent years, under pressure of the constaptly apprcliended 
deficiency of foodstuffs — it is never forgotten that Tsan“'|t Jtussia ^uf[ered 
in every decade from actual famines — special attention has been paid to 
problems of agriculture. Literally huiulreds of iiistituli's for biologv and 
for genetics, for animal husbandry and for plant culture, for the appli- 
cation to farming of electricity and even of aviation, and for many otlier 
branches of knowledge, are cooperating in discovciiiig hc^" to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of the innumerable varieties of food- 
stuffs. ■“ There are to-day in the USSR ". we read in 1933, " no fewer 
than 1233 scientific stations for observations and expeiunents in farming, 
of which more than 1000 liave been founded since 1930 Tliis is a larger 
number than were opened in the whole world during the first 75 yeais of 
scientific stiidv of farming, since the first siicli station was opened in 
France in 1S35 " Working in the domain of plain -culture alone there 

are 646 institutions, 100 on fruits. 79 on oil-beaiing plants. 76 on vege- 
tables 61 on cotton. 60 on maize and sorghum, 60 oU potatoes. 52 on 
grain, 45 on new crops, 25 on flax. In the field of animal husbandry 
254 scientific institutions are working.^ . . . Some 26 UOO seientifie and 
technical workers are engaged m the work of these iinstitulioiiN The 
demand for now scientific workers in agriculture has been so pic.ssiug 
that the Commimist Universities, whose function was to tram leaders 
for government and Party posts, have recently beeH converted into 
agricultural schools, training leaders for farming. 

“ This network of scientific stations is flung far across the country, 
from the 40 stations 111 Transcaucasia, the 31 m Uzbek Rejuiblie. the 
5 in far-way Tadzhikistan, to the famous Klllbln.^k fetation north of the 
Arctic Circle, which is leadmg the fight to carry cultivated crops into 
the north 

“ They comprise institutions such as the Plant Institute of Leningrad, 
the Institute of llcchamsatiou and Electrification of Fanning, the Fertil- 
iser Institute, the Irrigation Institute, the Saratov Listitiite. studying 

^ Prelimmary results of Professor Herman J JluUcr’s work at the Aeoilemy of iScienccs 
on Genetics, Vavilov said, “ indicate that mutations arc obtained inoie e,isilj m pioducts 
of cross-breeding than in pure stoek Moreover, scientists at the liCiiingiad L.iboratory 
have discovered that it is easier to cause mutations by X-rays if the fly mIikIi is the 
object of the experiment is fed on salts derived from heavy ohemicat elenieiils. Th.inks 
to the work of Hr. Medvedev it is now possible to compare the effects of such treatment on 
two different species of flies. . . , Workers m America have discovered that if a group of 
seeds are divided, one part planted immediately and the other kel’f for liie years, tlic 
second batch yields nyitations different from those of the first. There is undoubtedly 
some coniieetion between this phenomenon and the mutations wlnel* Proh'ssor Muller has 
produced by the use of X-rays, so that cooperat ion between tins institute aiul the '\merieaii 
scientist IS likely to bo mutually beneficial. . . . ‘ There is a gioup cf vciy e.ipable Miiiiig 
men at these laboratories ’, an American observer said. ‘ In general, J find that the ai ei .ige 
sclent ifio worker here is much younger than m America. In many ways I prefer j oiiiig 
scientists, they are filled with enthusiasm which old men lack’ ” (Moscow Daili/ Xetos, 
October 27, 1933). 
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fanning in dry districts. They are allied with hundreds ot tnousands of 
‘ collectivc-farmer-inventors who are creating new methods, trying 
them out and passing them on to scientific stations, and applying the 
resullb of the stations on their own farms.” ^ 

Professor N. I Vavilov continues to direct the Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Science in Leningrad while supervising the new Biological 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. The former organisation 
has a general staff of about 18,000 persons at various stations throughout 
the USSE. Professor N. I. Vavilov’s latest researches have been con- 
cerned with the origin of domesticated animals. He has followed his 
demonstration of the origin of domesticated plants in certain world 
centres by similar researches on domesticated animals.” We owe to 
him the discovery that nearly all the cultivated fruit trees originated in 
Iran. The Persian jungle is virtually a mass of wild cherry, plum, apple 
and other fruit trees. The fruits are very small but of the same sort. 
“ The story of the Garden of Eden is derived from the character of the 
Persian Jungle and the Bolsheviks find it strange that one of their 
scientists should be the first to show that it rests on a basis of historical 
fact. Professor Vavilov’s latest results indicate that Asia has played an 
important part, not only in the origin of domesticated animals, but also 
in that of the human race. 

“ Sonnet science is intensely active. Changes and extensions are in 
progress everywhere. In spite of high educational pressure there is a 
severe shortage of scientific directors for all the extensions, but the new 
type of young communist scientist is appearing. Will he succeed m 
simultaneously making scientific discoveries and adhering to the Com- 
munist Party’s political line 1 ” * 


Genetics 

“ Interesting results have been achieved by another foreign scientist 
permanently employed in the [Genetics] Institute. The Bulgarian geneti- 
cist Postov succeeded in overcoming the sterility of the so-called ‘ distant 
hybrids ’ (the product of cross-breeding regular tobacco with its distant 
wild ancestor is usually sterile). When Postov included, in the cross- 
breeding process, a third participant (another variety of wild tobacco) 
the hybrid obtained appeared to be fecund. 

2 I 0 SCOW Daily News, February 15, 1933. Anna Louise Strong, reporting interview 
with Vavilov, adds a significant anecdote : " Vavilov, the chief scientific adviser of the 
Commissariat of Agriculture, and known throughout the world of agricultural scientists 
for his brilliant studies in plants, once told me of a visit he paid to the foremost experi- 
mental station in England, The director admitted that, in spite 01 excellent equipment 
and highly trained scientific workers, ho was at a lack for scientific problems on which he 
might hoprfnlly apply his zeal, 

“ ‘ So also was our science in the old days,’ added Vavilov. ‘ We scientists had learned 
more than we could ever hope to ace applied in the backward peasant fields of Russia 
But now, .since the socialisation of farming makes possible swift application of science, life 
itself sets us daily more fascinating problems than we have time to solve.’ ” 

® Manchester Guardian, March 23, 1935. 
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“ Vavilov expressed the opinion that the method of obtaining treble 
and quadruple hybrids adopted by Postov has long ago been used in 
nature, so that a number of species should be considered as synthetic 
products. . . . 

‘‘ According to Vavilov, the practical results of this discovery are 
immense. Were it possible to obtain a fecund hybrid of the huge American 
variety’ of tobacco, vhich is usually destroyed as a weed but which con- 
tains much lemon acid in its leaves, shortage of this acid would cease to 
exist in our country. Without waiting for this, Soviet scientists have 
found a way of obtaining the precious acid from the leaves of makhorka, 
which, however, contains much less than the American tobacco. 

“ Speaking of,the results of his last year's expedition to Central and 
South America, the Academician stated that, contrary to existing beliefs, 
he has established that the huge tracts of South America played a rather 
insignificant part 111 the genesis of cultivated plants. Some of the most 
important of them, like cotton, com and many kinds of vegetables, first 
appeared in the comparatively small mountainous part of South America, 
Guatemala and Honduras. Potatoes, on the other hand, were ‘ born 
in the highlands of Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador at an altitude of 3500- 
4000 metres. An exploration of the latter territory enabled Vavilov to 
obtain 16 hithcito unknown varieties of potato, some of which arc un- 
afliected by frost or pests These varieties of Ecuador potato are already 
being successfully cultivated on the experimental farm of the Institute 
of Plant Industry near Leningrad."’ ^ 

“■ To-day’s experimentation does not wait for the slow processes of 
nature to test its work. The Saratov Institute, for instance, has great 
sheds in winch, it creates its own drought, hot winds, winter conditions. 
Rapid propagation methods have been found for cotton whereby ^he 
qualities of a new variety can be spread over the whole of Central Asia 
witlun four years. In animal husbandry the methods of artificial impreg- 
nation allow a similarly swift introduction of new strains. Science 
itself takes on the speed of the Pyatiletka (Five-Year Plan). This is 
the chief characterisation of agricultural science for the past three 
years. ^ 

The progress of science in agriculture in the USSR is thus commented 
on by one of the leading British scientists. “ Elsewhere ”, writes Sir 
Daniel Hall, “ the man of science must take up an apologetic attitude at 
the present time with regard to agriculture. For two generations he has 
been entreated to make the land more productive and to reduce costs ; 
but as an American professor of agriculture writes to me ; ‘ Ten million 
acres of cotton, and some thousands of tobacco have been ploughed 
under. The latest move is the killing of some 5 million pigs weighing 
under 1000 lb. and the slaughter of some 200,000 prospective mother 
sows. If this will bring national prosperity I have wasted my life.’ The 
man of science may be forgiven if he concludes that he is no longer 
^ Moawiu Daity News, February 22, 1933. * Ibid. 
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wanted and naay retire to his ivory tower, but whatever food for irony 
the world spectacle presents he will not be allowed to enjoy it in detach- 
ment. for if the deluge comes he will be swept down with the rest. . . , 
We have one example before us in the Russian plan. This represents what 
we might call an engineer’s lay-out to obtain maximum efficiency of 
production from the land, given a perfectly clean sheet as to land, labour 
and capital, without any hampering conditions other than those imposed 
by soil and climate. It is the method of industrial exploitation such as 
we see at work in some of the great farms of the United States and of 
tropical countries, raised to a higher power, from thousands to millions 
of acres, by the all-controlling state organisation. Its aim is to secure 
from the soil the food and other raw materials required by the nation 
by the minimum employment of man-power, made effective by the apphea- 
tion of science and machinery, thus liberating the greater proportion of 
the labour hitherto so employed for other forms of production which will 
add to the real wealth of the community. It demands for its realisation 
a wealth of directive skill and a technique of national organisation which 
only began to be attempted during the war. It necessitates a social 
revolution which no other country is prepared to carry through.” ^ 

The Fight for Health 

But the research institutes are far from being limited to the sciences 
bearing specially on processes of the production of foodstuffs and other 
commodities. Kearly half a hundred of them come under the direction 
of the People's Commissars of Health of the seven constituent republics, 
amongst which the RSPSR and the Ukraine take the lead. We have 
space only for brief accounts of a few of these medical institutes. 

The Central Institute of Rontgenology 

The Central Institute of Rontgenology, Radiology and Cancer was 
actually the first scientific research institute to be established under 
Lenin’s administration. Founded in 1918 it celebrated its fifteenth anm- 
versary m 1933. “ During the first years of the institute’s existence, 

which coincided with the civil war and general devastation of the country, 
the scientists working there were the only ones engaged in research work 
in the city whose population fed on 100 grams of rye bread daily. . . . 
This institute is not only a research organisation but an educational one 
too. In the course of the fifteen years of its existence it has trained 
170 people as specialists on rontgenology. Of these, 26 are now professors 
and 76 have been transferred to other organisations. In addition to this 
about 700 physicians specialised in X-ray treatment.” ® 

^ Lecture on “ Science and Agriculture ” reported in Nature, London, November 11, 
1933 ; included in volume entitled The Frustraiion of Science, with preface by Professor 
Soddy (1935), pp. 13-29. 

® Moscow Daily NewSf May 6, 1933. 
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TJie Leningrad Institute of the Brain 

Another institute dating from 1818 is the Leningrad Institute of the 
Brain, which was founded by “ the late Academician Bekhterev, whose 
name the institute hears. Organised in the first year df the Revolution, 
the institute at first held a modest place, but gradually it grew and 
developed into a great scientific organisation occupying two many- 
storeyed buddings. . . . The institute has under its control a school of 
3000 pupils, a school for defective children, and a psychiatric hospital. 
By the extensive researches conducted by this institute, confirmed as 
they have been by other work in Western Europe and the United States, 
its members consider that the theory of the existence of inherently higher 
and lower races of mankind has been completely demolished.” ^ 

The Leningrad Institute of Eovenmentnl Medicine 

New vi.stas of human development and longevity have been opened 
up by the discoveries of the great Leningrad Institute of Experimental 
Medicine, in connection with which the celebrated Professor Pavlov 
continues his laboratory experiments in conditioned and unconditioned 
reflexes. Six new ” complex clinics ” were to be opened in 1934r-1935, 
particularly for the study of metabolism, cancer, the higher nervous 
activities, contagious diseases and the influence of external factors on 
living conditions. The rays discovered to emanate from all living beings, 
now proved to be generated by chemical processes in the organism, are 
believed to play an important rfile in the formation of malignant tumours. 
“ The institute^ takes as its province all biological phenomena in their 
relations to each other and to the conditions of specific social mediums. 

. . . The central section of the institute is the sanatorium clinic, which 
provides for the study of both healthy and sick people. Taking together 
all its various departments, laboratories and clinics, this institute claims 
to have no equal throughout the world ” One of the topics receiving 
special attention in this institute is the biological mechanism of senescence. 

The Moscoiv Institute of Endocrinology 

This institute, in conjunction with another at Lemngrad, maintains 
a continuous series of investigations into the mysterious ductless glands 
and hormones from which so much new light is expected. At the moment 
attention seems to be concentrated upon the possible bearing of recent 
discoveries on the relation of heredity to environment — the opposite ends 
of a pole round which has raged the battle of generations of scientists. 

“ Some said environment was more important in its effect on the indi- 
vidual — others maintained that' heredity accounted for everything a man 
did. But never the twain did meet. Now we have the soviet scientists 


^ Moscoui Daily Sews, June 15, 1933. 
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coming forth with the annomicement that they will make environment 
influence heredity — that they will remake a race, not one generation only 
but succeeding generations, by changing the living conditions of this one.” 
Referring to the ^discoveries of Professor Muller, in which new insects 
have been created by the appbcation of the Rontgen ray to the common 
form. Professor Stepan B. Pavlenka, scientific director of the Moscow 
Institute of Endocrinology, declared that “ there is no reason why the 
theory of such a mutation should not be applied to man. It’s the other 
side of eugenics. Heretofore advocates of improving the race always 
took into account the environment under which people lived and said 
‘ Bearmg these conditions in mind, you must do the following ’ . . , 
We don't bear conditions in mind. We study and change them. And, 
changing conditions, we hope to change the race. . . . Undoubtedly, in 
the not far-distant future, medical science wiU determine under what 
conditions of life the organs of the body remain young and healthy, 
will discover certain other glandular extracts which rejuvenate, as we 
have done already, and man wdll live half again as long as he does now. 

. . . Most important of these activities ”, he says, “ is the mass work 
which they are conducting to determine the cause and cure of endemic 
diseases— goitre in some sections of the USSR, and the ‘ urovsk ’ (dis- 
figuring) illness long peculiar to certain Ear-Eastern regions. . . . Smee 
1930, when the Moscow Institute sent expeditions to study and treat this 
disease, it has considerably decreased. ... In Moscow, the seat of this 
nation-wide activity of endocrinologists, the institute conducts scientific 
research w'ork in laboratories well eqmpped with instruments, and manned 
by competent physicians and technicians. There are 87 of them ; and in 
addition a corps of young medicos who aspire to become profosbois of 
endocrinology, and of older men who got their training before endo- 
crinology became part of medicine, and have now come for six months 
or a year for graduate work in the field.” 

The Ccmifaign agmnst Rheumatism 

One of the specific problems with which the Commissariats of Health 
had to grapple in the USSR was the enormous prevalence of rheumatism, 
to which IS attributable no less than 18 per cent of all the disablement 
from ill-health. For this subject no special institute seems to have been 
established. But a large proportion of all the institutes, chiefly biological 
and medical, have been called upon to contribute to the investigations 
organised by the All-Union Committee for the Fight against Rheumatism, 
under a medical professor, Maxim Petrovich Konchalovsky of the First 
Clmical Hospital of Moscow. The campaign took two main forms, one 
of which has been wide popular propaganda among the workers in all 
induibtries as to how to avoid conditions favourable to rheumatism. 
“ Before this campaign could be started it was necessary to determine the 
exact nature of rheumatism, and to find out what made it so prevalent 
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in certain trades. It was Professor Speranski who simplified the fir&t of 
these tasks by showing that the primary result of the toxin of rheumatism 
is to alter and harm the nerves, while the secondary result is that the 
injured nerves often but not always impair the sufferer’s ability for motion. 

“ It was found that 18 per cent of all disease is due* to rheumatism, a 
fact which had not been previously known, since in 40 per cent of all cases 
rheumatism attacks some internal organism such as the heart. 

“ Having gained an understanding of the nature of the malady with 
which they had to deal, the committee set about studying the conditions 
under which it arises, a research in which the Professor Danishevski 
played an important part. It was discovered that three times as many 
persons had rheumatism in the country as in the city, and that the illness 
was most common among farm workers, transport men and miners. 

“ Further study disclosed that a job at which the worker became 
heated and then cooled off quickly was particularly dangerous, as was 
any emploj'ment which steadily overloaded particular parts of the body 
with work. Absence of certain foods in the diet was a contributing factor, 
while repeated blows on the same place often causes the disease when it 
would not otherwise arise. 

“ Although the main emphasis in this country is being directed towards 
the prevention of rheumatism, the Committee is not neglecting those 
already suffering from the disease. For the successful treatment of 
patients. Professor Konchalovsky favours a combination of various 
methods of cure, rather than implicit reliance on a single remedy. For 
instance, although he has found mud baths of little value in the handling 
of acute rheumatism, he believes them to be the best treatment of the 
chronic ailmerjt. Fortunately, the USSR is richly supplied with mud 
baths, the finest being at Odessa, Saki, Kharkov and Astrakhan.” It is 
not claimed that the problem of rheumatism is yet completely solved. 
It calls for further combinations of effort. “ The attack against rheu- 
matism can only be won by raising the standard of living of the masses.” 

Hence equal emphasis is now placed on popular education. “ A 
campaign for mass education on this line is being carried on by the medical 
authorities, and the government, trade union and industrial officials are 
giving it invaluable support. Meetings are being held, literature distri- 
buted, and speakers sent throughout the USSR. Professor Konchalovsky 
has himself addressed many groups of transport workers on this subject. 

“ A campaign of this thoroughness is possible only in a socialist country 
where the health of every worker is a matter of importance to the govern- 
ment. Because of it, more emphasis is being put on proper clothing in 
occupations whioh are particularly subject to rheumatism. For instance, 
workers loading freight cars are being made aware of the danger of be- 
coming chilled on their way from the shed to the cars. Miners are learning 
that warm dry clothing is essential if they are to continue to work effi- 
ciently in cold damp mines. Draughts which formerly claimed a high 
toll of rheumatics in factories are now being eliminated. More varied 
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diets arc being served in the restaurants catering to the railroad and 
mine workers. Jobs which involve frequent knocks on the same part of 
the worker’s body are being abolished, or the length of the shift is reduced.” 

c 

Tht Ceniial Aero Iltjdro-Dijnahuc Institute 

In another branch of work, the requirements of aviation, ci\’il and 
military, led, as eaily as 191H, to the establishment of what is reported 
to be the most comprehensively designed and the most completely equipped 
scientific research institute of its kind in the world. Indeed, so elaborate 
was the lay-out. and so rajnd has been its development, that no fewer 
than four independent institutes have been, during the past sixteen years, 
separated off and set up by themselves to pursue specialist lines of investi- 
gation that the emerging problems have called for.^ 

The Central Aero llydro-Dynamic Institute (ZAGI), located at Moscow, 
and ten tunes as extensive as when it started, now confines itself to the 
designing, constructing and testmg of every kind of flying machine, from 
the smallest “ moth ” single-seater aeroplane up to the most gigantic 
semi-rigid dirigible. The basic equipment of the experimental depart- 
ment, which IS reported to have no equal in the world, are the aero- 
dynamic and hydro-dynamic tubes of great length and magnitude. In 
these elaborate experimental wind-tunnels and canals have been con- 
structed, in which can be te.sted, under the diverse conditions of wind 
and weather, e%cry dc.sign, every component and every kind of material. 
Equally elaborate arc the devices and equipment for testing and experi- 
menting with the machines in flight. The accurately recorded reports of 
the expcriinents in all the departments of the institute render its series 
of scientific monographs entitled The Tl oifa of ZAGI one of the most 
valuable cantributions to the science, studied, we are told, in the scientific 
institutions concerned with aviation all over the world. 


The Exploring Expeditions 

Another feature of the research work is the great number of exploring 
expeditions that are sent out every summer, either by single institutes 
or by temporary coiiibiuations of institutes, to investigate the geology 
and mineralogy, the flora and fauna, the characteristic or novel diseases 
and generally the resources and opportunities of the little-known parts 
of the USSR. Similar expeditions excavate the mounds or graves or 
other structural remains of past civilisations throughout the great plain, 
or study the languages, customs and tribal organisation of the hundred 
or more racial groups in the USSR, among which are found the remnants 


1 These aie the institutes dealing respectively ivith wind-driven engines and with 
hjdraulii.. ; together with the Central Institute of Aviation Motors and the All-Union 
Institute of Aviation Materials. See for ZAGI and its offspring the article entitled “ The 
Central Aeio Hj-dro-Dynamic Institute”, by Professor A. I. Nekrasov, its Assistant 
Diiectoi in SonO Culture Jictmc, No 2 of 19.34. 
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of tribes in almost every stage of primitive savagery and barbarism. 
More than two hundred separate parties carrying out these archaeological 
and anthropological investigations are organised by ihe Academy of 
Sciences every rear. i\reaiiwhile, a larger sura is spent annually in tlie 
USSR on an ever more intensive and more nearlv ctfinplcLc geoloaical 
survey of the whole area, than by all the other governraents of Euiope 
and Asia put together " During the last five years the number of geo- 
logical field parties has steadily grown. In 1927-1928 there were 628 
parties ; in 1928-1929, 988 ; and in 1932 the number of parties grew to 
2500. In other words, during the elapsed period the number of field 
parties increased five times ; and in the last two years most of the parlies 
were engaged in purveying operations, lithological, geological and topo- 
graphical." 1 

The Unevenness in the Devotion to Science 

It is, we think, clear that the Soviet Grovernment, inspired and guided 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party, has. during the past 
decade, manifested a greater devotion to science than any other aovern- 
ment in the world. Xot only does it spend more on the teaching of 
science and on the promotion of scientific researcli, but it habitually 
defers more, in its polic)* and practice, to the lessons of science. In 
this sense it is the most “ positivist " administration that the world has 
seen ! 

If, however, we examine with greater particularity the attention paid 
to science by the Soviet Government, we note an unevenness, even after 
more than a decade of work, as between the different brandies of man’s 
study of the universe. There is, in the USSR to-day, much more teaching 
and study devolied to the parts of the universe dealt, with bv mat hematics 
and mechanics, physics and chemistry, biology and radiology — and vastly 
more research after new knowledge — ^than to social inslitutions, on the 
one hand, and the behavioui- of individuals on tlie other. Yet social 
institutions and human behanoiir constitute important parts of the 
universe m which we live. They exhibit phenomena distinct from those 
presented to us by the other parts of the universe that the several scientists 
take as their special fields. It is true that what can be learned from 
observation of social institutions (sociology) or from that of human 
behaviour (ethics) is not so much in popular demand as what can be 
learned from physical or biological science ; and cannot so readily be 
converted into technologies comparable with those of mechanical and 
electrical constructions, mining and metallurgy, or agriculture and stock- 
breeding. Yet, ;|iist because sociology and ethics arc still only on the 
threshold of becoming positive sciences of the same order of validity as 
chemistry and biology, there is, we suggest, even more new knowledge to 
be expected from unprejudiced objective study of the plienomcna here 

^ “ Stadying the Soil of the USSR ”, by Academician I. Gubkin, in Seientific Oorv-lruc- 
imn in the U88B, VOKS, vol. y., 1933. 
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concerned, than from further investigation of those parts of the universe 
to which so much attention has been already paid. 

We are struck by the fact that among all the thousand and more 
institutes of scientific research now at work under the intellectual super- 
vision of the Academy of Sciences of the USSK, there seems to be none ^ 
taking as its sphere the structure and function of the contemporary 
administrative organs themselves, from the smallest sclosoviet up to the 
All-Unioii Congress of Soviets ; from the humblest industrial artel up 
to the Commissariat of Heavy Industries ; from the village cooperative 
store up to Centrosoyus ; from the least important koUdios up to the 
most important sovkhos or the Grain Trust ; from the little social circle 
in the factory club up to such giants of voluntary association as Osoavia- 
khim and Mopr. If these lumimerable and infinitely varied social 
organisations, each of them having attributes of its own, were biological 
organisms, belonging to different species and genera, the scientific 
botanists and zoologists would be swarming to scrutinise, and to register 
with the utmost particularity, the minutest differences in the form and 
the method of working that each of them displays , the actual course of 
development of each kind, and the particular relations that it has to all 
the other kinds. Tliere is probably as much new knowledge to be ac- 
quired — to cite only one example — ^by such a precise aud detailed descrip- 
tion of the organisation and working of all the thousand city soviets of 
the USSR, in comparison with similar precise deseripl lous of the congresses 
of soviets of the rayons and obla-sts, as there has been in the botanists’ 
precise descriptions of a thousand varieties of wdieat, or the aviation 
i engineers’ comparative tests of scores of different types of flying machine. 

The duty of scientific study is as great in respect of (Jnc part of the 
universe as in respect of others. The scientific method of observation 
and experiment, hypothesis and verification, is the same for all parts of 
the universe. It is true that the tools that the scientist emploj’s in the 
fields of sociology and ethics differ from those that he employs in the 
field of chemistry or in that of biology. It may be that the investigations 
present greater difficulties. But the scientific investigator in the fields 
of sociology or ethics is not without instruments of di.scovcry appropriate 
to this own enquiries, which are as effective as the microscope and the 
galvanometer. 

We do not suggest that the Soviet Union has made no discoveries in 
the sphere of sociology. On the contrary, it has to its credit two new 
inventions m social institutions of fundamental importance, which we 

^ We do not overlook the various institutes in the Department of Social Sciences of 
the Academy of Sciences, n hich we have already mentioned. But t'nese seem to coniine 
themselves to language and literature on the one hand, and on the other to social institu- 
tions of past civilisations or remote primitive tribes. Nor can we ignore the seven institutes 
of the Communist Academy, which we have enumerated, and to which we shall recur. 
But none of these appears to be undertaking a systematic objective descriptive analysis 
of all the attributes of contemporary social institutions, such as the biologist makes of all 
the different species of plants and animals, or as the chemist makes of every substance 
submitted to him. 
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have described ui pre\dous chapters,^ and which are destined, we believe, 
to be accepted by other countries and remodelled according to their 
peculiar circumstances. 'We count, as one of these, the entirelv novel 
social strurtiire of the T'S.'^l?, with its universal popular participation as 
citizens, producers and consumers, that we have dosiribcd as " mnlTiform 
democracy” guided by a Vocation of Leadership, ojierating a govern- 
mental apparatu.s that transcends the old cateuories of legislature and 
executive, or politics and economics, bv the more comprehensive one of 
social administration. The other di.scovery is the equally original con- 
ception of entirelv dispensing with the capitalisi entrepieneiir and his 
profit-making motive, in the engagement of wage-labour : and of jilamiing 
all production deliberatelv for commimity consumption To these new 
departures in politics and economics we .shall recur in the following 
chapters- But it must be remembered that both these outstanding 
sociological inventions which the Soviet Government has to its crc'difc 
were not the product of merely practical admiiiistrator.s or untutored 
revolutionaries. They emerged in action onlv as the indirect outccime of 
the lifelong studies of three of the mo.st laborious as well as the mo.st 
imaginative sociologists of the past hundred years Can we name any 
economist or political scientist who scrutuused and investigated longer 
and more continuously, past and present social mstitulioiih theniscdves. 
than Karl Marx on the one hand, and Lenin on the other ' Is there anv 
industrial administrator in any country who is known (o have (*xamined 
more minutely, and pondered over more cleeplv. the pros])ective eftects 
of contemporary capitalism than Friedrich Kiigels * Think of the ch'cades 
spent by Marx m the library of the British Museum, stud) mg evei \ scrap 
of documentar\- evidence whilst producing his voluminous descriptions 
and generalisations on western industrialism As for Jjcnin. he may be 
said to have spent his whole life, from youth to the age of forty-six, 
wdiether exiled in Siberia, or sittmg. day after dav. fi'om the time' of open- 
ing to the hour of closing, in the public libraries of Geiuwa and Zurich, 
Paris and London, in a sustained slaidy from documents and observation, 
of the structure and working of all eonlcmporary social in.stil iilions, 
whether the autocracies of eastern and central hairojie or the ])arlia- 
mentary democracies of Britain, France and 8wilyerland ; whether the 
mir and the artel of the Eurasian continent., or the trade unions, the 
cooperatives and the political labour parties of the western world , or of 
factory and commercial administration, whether under iiiuetecntli-cc'iitmy 
capitalism or twentieth-century imperialism. It was exactly because 
Lenin was a scientist and not a mere politician or administrator, and had 
spent laborious years in observing or studying, not ])eo])l('’s opinions, 
but the facts themselves, as to the nature and develcqmicut of Lie mir 
and the artel, the trade union and the cooperative society, the working 
of parliamentary machinery and the strength and weakness of jiolitinl 

^ Chapters I. to VI. in Port I., and Chapter VIII. m Port II. 

“ Chapter XII. in Part II., “ The Good Life ”, and Ejidogue, “ A New Civilisiil mn ? ” 
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parties, that, when the moment for action came, he able to suggest 
and elaborate the entirely novel social institutions which are achieving 
such a considerable measure of success in the USSR. Continuance of like 
inventiveness in meeting new emergencies cannot, without prolonged 
scientific study analogous to that of Marx, Engels and Lenin, be counted 
on. Thus, the scientific research institute, as the practical method of 
organising and multiplying such study, has its uses lA sociology no less 
than in physics or biology. 

Hence it is to be regretted that more has not yet been done in the 
USSR, in the way of precise objective comparative descriptions, as devoid 
of prepossessions as those of tlie biologist within his own sphere, of the 
structure and working of particular social institutions, within the USSR, 
and without. 1 The vast increase of definite knowledge about what 
certainly constitutes, m the consciousness of each individual, an important 
part of ins universe, would anyhow enlarge his “ culture ”. But it would 
do more than this. There is, as yet, in any country in the world, only the 
beginnings of a science of sociology, but it has already taught something 
of value to the practical man. It would, we are coAvinced, teach the 
world much more, if the USSR, in conjunction with other civilised 
coxoDLunes, wDu\d give Id Vms nnseeiA eincnee n% mneV kfla 

been given to mechanics and physics, chemistry and biology. 


The Science of Human Behaviour 

It is less easy to make a persuasive case in favour of a scientific study 
of human behaviour Ethics, as such a science would be called, has 
hitherto been largely dominated by an imperfect psychology (which may 
be improved when the biologists know more about the processes of 
human consciousness) ; as well as by unscientific importations from 
metaphysics and theology. But an exact descriptive study of actual 
behaviour by men and women under particular circuilistances, including 

^ We hold the systematic collection oi data to be as indispen'^a-l^le to sociology as it 
has proved to be in biology. But, of course, the collection of data not enough. 

** Data of one kind or another ”, it has been said, ” are not so difficult to obtain; but 
generalisation is anotlier matter. The social scientist may resent the premature generalisa- 
tions of his predecessors. He m'iII himbclf not get very far unless ho himsc-lf tentatively 
generalises , unless, in a word, he has ideas as well as data. Es'S^iys investigations 
may be piled mountain-high ; they will never by themselves constitute a science or a 
philosophy of economics, psychology or society. The two processes — the makmg of 
hypotheses and the gathering of data — ^raust go on together, reacting upon each other. 
For in the social sciences, as elsewhere, the generalisation is at once ^ f cat of, and a stimulus 
to, minute and realistic research. The generalisations will not endijre , why should they ? 
They have not endured in mathematics, physics and chemistry, then, neither have 

the data Science, social or other, is a structure ; a scries of judgments, revised without 
ceasing, goes to make up the incontestable progress of science. c must believe in this 
progress, l)iit wc must never accord more than a limited amouni^ of confidence to the 
forms in uliifli it is successively vested ’* {PtMteur : the History offl Mind, by E. Duclaux 
(English translation, 1900), p. Ill, quoted by Abraham Flexner m his Universities, 
Ainpncfni, EnqUah, German (1930), pp. 12-13 ; and also in A Study of History, by Arnold 
J. Toynbee (1934), vol. i p. 50). 
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the effect upon them of different stimuli, whether in encouragement or in 
repression, would probably throw light on certain problems that confront 
teachers and statesmen in the USSll and elsewhere. What, for instance, 
is the effect upon productive elficienoy of the emotion^of fear ? What is 
found to be the reaction, to the fear of criminal prosecution, in (n) the 
manual-working factory operative or miner ; (6) the foreman or assistant 
manager ; and (c) the director of the whole plant ^ How is initiative 
affected, and willingness to try experiments, by apprehension that lack 
of success in departure from routine may lead to reprimand or dismissal ? 
What IS the effect of “ terrorist ” measures, taken in order to deter 
counter-revolutionaries, upon members of the intelligentsia who, though 
not communist m opinion, are yet loyally serving the community in 
which they hve ? 

Why is it that the intermediate grades in the USSR, between the 
manual workers on the one hand and the commissars and directors on 
the other, are, as we have already mentioned,^ deemed to be, on the 
whole, less zealous in performance of duty, less intellectually alert and 
less loyally devoted to the service of the public, than their associates in 
the other two grades ? What sort of stimulus could be devised to induce 
in them something like the effect of introducing piece-work rates m 
mechanical production ? 

What is the effect, upon the mentality of particular categories of 
men and women, of any sudden change m policy winch upsets their 
“ established expectations ” ? It was doubtless convenient to reverse 
drastically the “ New Economic Pohey ”, or the conditions of membership 
of the kolkhosi, when the previous arrangements had proved undesirable. 
But what was the social loss incurred when people found that conduct in 
which they had been encouraged was suddenly made a penal offence ? 
How could the discouragement of initiative and industry, consequent on 
this infringement of established expectation, have been avoided 

We add another instance of the need for a more systematic and com- 
plete application of communist science m the field of human behaviour. 
Is the communist use of the emotion of hatred scientifically justified by 
its effects ; or even correct “ Marxism ” ^ The Great War of 1914^-1918, 
which has upset so much of European civilisation, was accompanied in 
nearly all countries by serious explosions of hatred against the peoples, 
as well as the governments, of the enemy nations ; not by any means 
least in Great Britain and the United States. It is for science to investi- 
gate the causes and consequences of such seemingly irrational emotions, 
just as much as the causes and consequences of oiitbrealvs of plague and 
cholera. What are the causes and consequences of anti-semitism, now- 
in one country, and now in another ? Why is it that, in the USSR, as in 
other countries, the Communist Party is distinguished from all other 
controversiahsts by the peculiar virulence of the hatred that it con- 
centrates on the bourgeoisie, leading to hatred of the various religious 
^ See Chapter IX. “ In Place of Profit ”, in Part II., pp. 669-652. 
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denominations, hatred of the other parties created by different factions 
among the ■n'age-earners, hatred even of those in its own ranks who are 
thought to be “ deviating ” either to the left or to the right of the general 
line formulated m the Party decisions of the moment. Is there any truth 
in the old adage that " Anger is a bad counsellor and may not the 
adage apply also to hatred, because of the specifically blinding effect of 
the one and the other 1 Under the influence of the emotion of hate, as 
of anger, mankind often fails to see the right road, and even falls into 
the ditch. Moreover, hatred of our opponents or enemies seems incon- 
sistent with the very basis of ilarxism. The opponents of communist 
proposals arc, equallv with those proposals, the outcome of the evolu- 
tional y process, as explained by dialectical materialism’. It is not owing 
to " original sin tli.it flie enemies of communism persist m counter- 
revolutionary activities, but because they have been “ made that way ” 
by the circumstances of their lives. Communists may be entirely justified 
in suppressing those who take another view than theirs, but does this 
afford any justification for hating them ? Is there any validity in the 
observation that hatred misleads the haters themselves into inconsisten- 
cies of action ^ We might discover that hatred produces just as surely 
“ contradictions in communist policy as competitive accpiisitiveness 
does in capitalism. The scientific investigator might learn much from 
the policy of Soviet Communism with regard to the treatment of 
criminals In dealing with “ ordinary crime such as theft or embezzle- 
ment, assault or public disorder, soviet justice regards the offender as 
succumbing to a momentary lapse, which may become a criminal habit 
unless his circumstances are changed. The aim is to “ re-educate ” the 
sufferer from his liability to such lapses, by giving him the experience of 
an ordered life of production ; so that he may become persuaded that 
such a life of social virtue actually “ pays better ” than one of crime ! 
In this wise and humane treatment of “ ordinary ” criminals, soviet 
communism may claim to lead the world. It might be discovered that 
under the emotion of hatred, the soviet treatment of the political offender 
has often been fundamentally different from that dealt out to the thief 
or the drunkard. Is there any truth in the assertions that ni some of the 
Ogpu's concentration camps, and even in some of its closed places of 
detention for political ’’ offenders — after discounting the exaggerations 
which disfigure and discredit nearly all the “ revelations ” on this point 
which have been published abroad — there has prevailed not only very 
unscientific insanitation and overcrowding, with an unnecessary amount 
of disease and mortality, but also bad cases of deliberate cruelty and tor- 
ture, possibly only by subordinate officials, equal to the worst that is 
alleged against the fascist dictatorships ? Yet these “ political offenders ” 
are just as miicli tlic result of their past circumstances as the thieves and 
drunkards, and the brutal assailants of women, who, except m regular 
epidemics of crime, are so much more humanely and so much more wisely 
treated in the USSR. The so-called “ political offenders ” also need to 
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be convinced that what they rebel against is, if they woidd only try it, 
wiser and better a®id more successful than their own mistaken policy. 
They may need segregation during the process of conversion ; and if 
persuasion ultimately fails, and they continue liable to incessant out- 
breaks of criminal violence (such as political assassination) they may 
(like incurable lunatics) require permanent but kindly seclusion fiom the 
world. If it should be found that our ill-treatment of criminals springs 
from hatred, it might be discovered that we do not mend matters by 
hating these offenders ; we only harm our own natures by causing or 
allowing our opponents to suffer cruelty or ill-treatment. 

Yet another problem in human behaviour. What is the effect, alike 
on “ the leader ”^nd on the mass of the people, of the extreme adulation 
now given in one country or another to the chosen head of the community 
for the time being ? Is this adulation of one citizen among many thousands 
of devoted workers consistent with their relative merits, or in harmony 
with the spirit of equahtarian comradeship ? It is easy to understand 
the practical utility, for a politically illiterate community, of what the 
hunter Icnows as the leader of the herd. But with the advance in political 
culture the drawbacks to such a form of national leadership demand 
attention. How far is the exaggeration and repetition, which seem to be 
inherent in this national habit, detrimental to veracity in the adulator, 
and to his own resistance of the temptation to hypocrisy ? What other 
evils are suggested by the contemporary experience of leadership in 
Italy and the German Keich 1 What lesson can be learnt from the less 
intelligent but more conventional adulation of royal personages in Great 
Britain ? Will it always be necessary to create such a “ head of the com- 
munity ”, rather than give impersonal prominence to the highest council 
of administrators ? 

All these problems of human behaviour are of pressing importance 
in the USSR, as in other countries. They supply valid reasons for the 
establishment of one or more scientific research institutes — ^free from theo- 
logical or metaphysical prepossessions ; and using, as scientists must, not 
exclusively the current “ first approximation ” to a theory, or indeed 
any one hypothesis, but tentatively all imaginable hypotheses for suc- 
cessive classifications of facts into generalisations capable of verification 
by further comparative study of the facts. It is in this way, as is indicated 
by the history of the physical and biological sciences, that the world is 
most lilcely to acquire new knowledge of those relatively obscure parts 
of the universe that to-day await illumination by the progress of those 
inchoate sciences termed sociology and ethics. 

The Disease of Orthodoiy 

We have given our analysis of the principles and practice of the 
Soviet Government in the customary phraseology of English speech. 
We have preferred to avoid the special terms invented by Hegel on the 
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one hand, and by Marx and Engels on the other, in which “ dialectical 
materialism ” is usually explained. We have adopts this course as the 
one most likely to convey to the British and the Americans the meaning 
that we wish to express. But we expect to find our action in this respect 
objected to b)’’ some of those who claim to be Marxians. Many of these 
persons seem actually to resent any attempt to explain the Marxian 
dogmas otherwise than by repeating a Iklarxian phraseology, which does 
not, to English readers, bear its meamng upon its face. It is a common- 
place of human experience that the easiest way to provoke violent contra- 
diction IS to paraphrase a creed in words to which its votaries are un- 
accustomed. 

“W'e think that this insistence upon peculiar phraseology is a mmnr 
symptom of what we venture to call the disease of orthodoxy, from which 
public discussion in the USSR will doubtless in due time recover. There 
IS, at present, too frcqiieiith’ an attempt to deal with problems, not by 
scientific investigation of the facts, but by the application of phrases 
culled from the vTitings of iLirx and Engels, and now also from those of 
Lenin and Stalin. Any conclusion in other terms is often, not demon- 
strated to be scienlifically incorrect, but summarily denounced as being 
either a “ left deviation ” or a “ nght deviation ” ; that is to say, as 
unorthodox.’ 

Such a worship of orthodoxy is, of course, contrary to the methods 
of science, on which the actual practice of the Soviet Union is generally 
based. The particular e.xprcssions that Marx used nearly a hundred years 
ago are important to his biographer, and also to the historian of thought 
and doctrine. They are also indispensable to the student of to-day as 
constituting not only a valualile '* first approximation to, a theory of the 

1 Is this disease of orthodoxy m the ranks of the Communist Party a ‘‘ hang-over ’’ 
from the Orthodox Church ’ Wo are told by the British historian of the Eastern Church 
that Athanasius uas the “ founder of orthodoxy ”. ‘ It is a term ”, so Dr. Stanlej’ ■writes, 
“ which implies, to a certain extent, narrowness, fixedness, perhaps even hardness of 
intellect, and deadness of feeling , at times, rancorous animosity. In these respects its 
great founder cannot be said to tic altogether free from the reproach cast on his followers 
in the same line His elaborate expositions of doctrine sufficientlj’ exemplify the minute- 
ness of argument w Inch perhaps may have been the cause of his being regarded as a special 
pleader or jurisconsult. His invectives agamst the Arians prove how far even a heroic 
soul can be tietrayed by paity spirit and the violence of the times. Amongst Ins favourite 
epithets for them are . ‘ devils, aiitn hrists, maniacs, Jews, polj thcists, atheists, dogs, 
wolves, lions, hares, chameleons, hydras, eels, cuttlefish, gnats, beetles, leeches ’. There 
may be cases where such language is justifiable, but, as a general rule, and wuth all respect 
for him who uses it, this style of controversy can be mentioned as a warning only, not as 
an example ” {Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D. (1862). pp. 246-247). 

We seem to hoar an echo of the epithets that Athanasius hurled at the Arians, when 
the communists describe opponents in their oivn country as bloodsuckers, vampires, leeches, 
WTOckers, traitors, double-dealers, petty bourgeois, rogues, adventurers, fakirs ; and the 
socialist or labour leaders of otlicr countries as social fascists, dis.sembler3, capitalist 
hiieliiigs, flunkies of lug business, boot-lickcrs, place-hunters and sneakmg snobs “ There 
may bo cases ”, as Dr. Stanley urbanely observes, “ where such language is justified ”, 
but (especially when negotiatmg a united front ivith these same leaders) the comment 
that he adds may be apt, “ this stylo of controversy can be mentioned as a warning only, 
not as an example ” 
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dynamics of social institutions ” but also a remarkable collection of 
hypotheses in economics and political science, by the light of which, among 
others, the facts of the present day may usefully be approached and 
systematiserl. Tint the srientists of each goTicration p,re bound by their 
training to investigate the contemporary facts for themselves, using the 
generalisations of all previous writers, even the greatest of them, nol as 
dogmas to he accepted in the words of the master, but only as hypotheses, 
which were suggested by the facts of the time, but which have to be 
tested by repeated comparison with current facts, seeing that it is only 
from such a process of verification that scientifically valid conclusions 
can be drawn. This view we imagine to be good dialectical materialism ; 
or, as the Briton or American woald say, good science. It is, as we have 
seen, of the very essence of dialectical materialism to recognise that all 
things are perpetually in motion, changing even as we investigate them. 
This condition of ceaseless change is specially marked in those parts of 
the universe which are dealt with by that scientific study of social institu- 
tions which is termed sociology, and by that scientific study of human 
behaviour to which we stiU apply the ancient term ethics. These parts 
of the universe are quite exceptionally changeable. The subject-matters 
of the studies called mechanics and physics, chemistry and biology, 
altaough we believe them to be always in motion, are not affected by 
what we think about them, nor by how we experiment with fragments 
of them. But in the domains of sociology and ethics, the very universe 
itself that we have under investigation is changed by our thinldng about 
it, and by what we do to it. Not only their relations one to another, 
but the social institutions themselves, and the actual conduct of individual 
men and womta, are apt to be altered by any publication of the know- 
ledge that we acquire about them ; and they may be completely trans- 
formed by the judgments that we form upon them. The world of social 
institutions and human conduct to-day is plainly very different — 
economically, socially and politically — ^from what it was when Marx and 
Engels wrote. Our knowledge in every branch of science has, since then, 
enormously increased in amount, and markedly changed in sub.stance. 
It cannot therefore be taken for granted that the generahs.ations and 
conclusions arrived at in 1845 are exactly true in 1935 ; or that any 
phraseology used at the former date even appropriately expresses the 
knowledge of a century later. As h}'pothesis in the process of investiga- 
tion, a phrase or a slogan may be mvaluable, even after it has been 
discarded as no longer expressing the contemporary facts. Used as 
dogma from which it is impermissible to depart, it arrests intellectual 
progress. * 

We may cite, as an example, the case of “ Darwinism ” in biology. 
Charles Darwin is honoured by British and American biologists as a 
revolutionary discoverer in their science. But none of them quotes to-day, 
as authoritative, any particular sentence from his voluminous writings ; 
still less do the biologists of to-day argue about what he may have meant 
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by bis phrases. No one insists upon maintaining “ Darwinian biology 
Indcpil, any student who uses the phrase “ Darwinian biology ” to-day 
is understood to imply theories which have since been emended or super- 
'seded bv new kiiowlctlgc. It is taken for granted that biology, like every 
other science, has 'grown since Darmn’s day. It has changed even as the 
result of Darwin's own work, which, after three-quarters of a century, 
continues to cause Darwin’s own conclusions to be still further modified.^ 
It IS, 111 fact, the destiny of the genuine science of each generation, hy 
the subsequent increase in human knowledge that it causes, to render 
its own conclusions partly obsolete. Is it suggested that Marxian 
economics can be, in this respect, an exception to all other science 1 
Those who erect the wi'itings of Marx, Engels and Lenin into a sort of 
“Holy \Vrit'’, not to be questioned, corrected or extended by any 
advance in the science of sociology, would do well to remember that they 
arc thereby denying the validity of the very process of dialectical 
materialism ; and reverting, indeed, to the doctrinal rigidity of the 
Orthodox Church. It was, we imagine, in this sense that Marx was 
moved to declare, in his later years, that he was “ not a Marxist ! ’’ 

Needless to say, the Communist Party is as fully aware of the evil 
effects of the disease of orthodoxy as of its prevalence in the ranks of 
the Party In 1932, for instance, A. I. Stetsky, one of the secretaries 
of the Party and a member of the Central Committee, made a firm stand 
against the glaring nianifestotion of the disease in the phraseology em- 
ployed by communist writings in the USSR. He ob)ected to the " mere 
process of attaching dialectic or Marxist-Leninist labels to one or other 
sphere of knowledge He pointed out that “ not so very long ago, at 
a gathering of Moscow surgeons, brave comrade Papovian read a paper 
on ■ Marxism and Surgery ’. It was a paper which contained neither 
Marxism nor Surgery “ A journalist, a theoretician on technology, had 
written an article " The Dialectics of an Internal Combustion Motor 
Stetsky added that a society of Marxist technicians had heard addresses 
on “ The Dialectics of a Synchronising Machine and “ The Dialectics 
of Graded Steel He said that the journal The Sonet Herald of Venereo- 
logy and JDc) matology ’’ aims at considering all problems that it discusses 
from the point of view of dialectical materialism ” — a staggcrmgly wide 
sweep indeed ! A number of other special journals, such as The Journal 
of Epidermology and Micro-Biology, declare that they have similar aims. 
The JoH) nal for Marxist-Lemmst Natural Science has the following slogans : 
“ "We stand for Party m mathematics ” ; “ We stand for the purity of 
the Marxist-Leninist theory in surgery ”. In The Joui nal of the Scientific 
Reseanh Institute of Machine-building and Metal Working Comrade S. I 

^ Similiirly, the “ Xowtonian laws ” of motion or of gravity, which remained unques- 
tioned for ecntuiies, are now seen to bo only “ first approximations ”, to which Einstem 
has added refinements of supreme importance. 

^ In the article entitled *' Simplification and the Simplifiers ” in Pravda, June 5, 1032. 
This la lefcrred to, not quite correctly, in Bussia’s Iron Age, by W. H. Chamberlin (1933). 
p. 296. 
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Gurkiz writes, quite unabashed, an article “ On the Marxist-Leninist 
Theory in Farriery where he sa5’s ; “ It must be borne in mind that 
not a single process in our conditions must be carried out without suffi- 
cient Marxist-T^oninist foundation, ]ust as no machine must be put down, 
and. still more, luqiortcd from abroad". The autlior complains that 
things are specially bad 111 this respect in the field of smith-stainping 
work. Here people work, not only without a IMarxist-Lciiinist basis, 
but without even any logical, let alone scientific, consideration of the 
process AVhat a pity ", remarks Stetsk}’. " that the author had not 
thought fit to inform Comrade Ordjoiukidze [People's Commissar of 
Hea\y Industry] a little earlier of his staggering discovery " During the 
Five-Year Plan (ivhich has been firmly fixed on a Alarxian basis) people 
have managed to work at the blast furnaces, the Ilarten furnaces and in 
blacksmiths’ shops in ignorance of “ the Marxi.^t -Leninist basis of the 
technological process “ It only remains for us ", adds Stetskv, “ to 
desire that the author should give a basis at least for farriery I " But 
Stetsky adduced an even more remarkable example of what lie deplored. 
'■ Here, for instance, are the writings of a certain theoretician under the 
promising heading : Materialist Dialectics and the Fishing Industry. Here 
IS a dialectic characteristic of the fislung indiistrv in the district . “ It 
IS now in the primary stage of its ‘becoming’, its birth. It has only 
just appeared.” Or, for instance, the following dialectic gem: " Yet 
the swarm of fish in any ocean is ultimately not so much a dMiamic 
object as a dynamic process 111 motion (to use philosophical laiiguiiue) in 
all its categories. It is 111 this that the dialectical clarity of the fishing 
industry is to be found.'’ ^ 

“ Is it not Stetsky a.sks, “ the greatest crime ... to make attempts 
to ‘ re-equip ’ any field of knowledge by using a feiv (juotations, and one 
or two statements as to ‘ the unity of contradict ions ’ [or | ‘ the transforma- 
tion of quantity into quality ’ ? Is it not mockery of dialectics to attempt 
to make it into a kind of master-key, the presence of which (ui the form 
of one or two generalisations) enables one to ojien all secret, places, all 
doors of any department of knowledge ^ No, niati'rialist dialectics is 
never a magic formula, which, if one had learnt it oft by heart, gi\ es one, 
without any further labour and trouble, the key to all the secrets of 
Nature, to tlie mastery of all special knowdedge — from surgery to boot- 
making ! . . . Nothing is as opposed to real, and not merelv verbal 
Marxian dialectics as attempts of this kind. For it is one of the funda- 
mental laws of this dialectic that there is no abstract truth ; truth is 
always eoncrete. . . . Marx, EngeLs, Lenin, have . . . constantly em- 
phasised the fact that dialectics is ‘the correct reJleclio)i of the ejh’nwl 
development of the nmverse ’ ; that building any science on the basis of 
dialectics means studying persistently and in detail, the lehmnt eyele of 
2jhenomena of its development.” “ It is useful ”, Stetsky adris, “ to 
quote the following characteristics of our teaching from Lenin : ‘ We do 

1 “ The Socialist Beconstruotion of the Fisheries ”, by D. V. Nov, July 6, 1031. 
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not by any means regard Marx’s theory as something complete and not 
to be touched ; we are, on the contrary, convinced that he has only put 
down tlie corner-stones of that science which socialists must further in 
all directions if they do not wish to lag behind life. We think that, 
for Eussian sociabsts in particular, independent work on Marx’s theory 
is necessary , for that theoi}' gives merely a general directing statement, 
which is applied, in particular, differently in England and in France, 
differently in France and in Germany , differently m Germany and in 
Russia ’ ” (Lenin's H’or/M, Russian edition^ vol. ii. p. 492V 

In support of his complaint, Stetsky also quotes a declaration of 
Friedrich Engels ; “ We shall all agree that in any field of science it 
doesn't matter whether it is the natural sciences or history — one must start 
with the gv'cn facts , that is to say, in natural science, we must start 
with various objective forms of the movement of matter. . . . In theoreti- 
cal natural science it is impossible to build up correlations and bring 
them into facts. They must be extracted from the latter, and when once 
they have been found they must be proved in so far as possible by experiment.” ^ 

The historian of the Soiuet Umon between 1917 and 1935 will become 
aware of many instances iii which the disease of orthodoxy has gravely 
affected the course of administration. Naturally, it has been among the 
lesser lights of the Party that the disease has been most prevalent ; Lenin 
himself, arch-controversialist though he had been in exile, was intensely 
realist as an administrator, always going straight to the facts, whatever 
the dogmatic theorist might say ; and never fearing even the accusation 
of opportunism. Innumerable in.stances may be cited. In insisting on 
accepting the German terms of peace in 1918 ; in seeking, through 
Chicherm. during 1918-1919, every possible basis of accommodation with 
the capitalist governments ; in trpng, m the period of War Communism, 
every promising experiment in the industrial reconstruction that was so 
urgently required ; in offering concessions to foreign capitalists for the 
development of the soviet natural resources ; in sanctioning, during the 
crisis of the Civil War, all the desperate expedients, unknown to Marxian 
theory, that Trotsky and the other military commanders could invent ; 
and finally, in springing upon the Party in 1921, the entirely unorthodox 
“ New Economic Policy ”, Lenin sought unceasingly to teach his followers 
how fatal it is, when grappling with unforeseen difficulties, to be blinded 
in the consideration of the current facts, or hampered in initiative, by 
even the most authoritative theory out of the past.* 

^ F. Engels, The Dialeclics of Mature, p. 91 of 1931 Russian edition, Ogiz, Moscow. 

* *■ On this account it is ”, we were told by the chief historian of civdisation in England, 
“ that although the acquisition of fresh knowledge is the necessary^ precursor of every 
step in sor lal progress, such acquisition must itself be preceded by a love of onquirj', and 
then fore bj a spiiit of doubt , because without doubt there will bo no enquiry, and without 
enquiry theio uill be no knowledge. For knowledge is not an inert and passive principle, 
which coints to us whether we will or no , but it must be sought before it can be won ; 
it IS the pi oduot of great labour and therefore of great sacrifice. And it is absurd to sup- 
pose that men will incur the labour, and make the sacrifice, for subjects respecting which 
they are already perfectly content. They who do not feel the darkness, will never look 
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Stalin has expounded the same lesson in many an act of state. We 
need refer here only to two examples. One is the prolonged stand that 
he made against the Great Russian chauvinists, who in vain quoted 
Marx against him, with regard to the national minorifies ; first in pro- 
moting and developing the policy of cultural autonomy within the Russian 
Socialist Republic ; and then, in 1923, as we have elsewhere described,^ 
in insisting, even at the last minute, on such a revision of the draft statute 
constituting the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as transformed that 
creation from what ivould have been little better than a unitary state 
into an efiective federation of constituent republics. The second groat 
example of Stalin’s teaching of scientific realism in the teeih of dogma is 
afEorded by the ending of the long controversy with Trotsky and his 
followers, among whom were numbered many of the chief theondicians of 
the Party. It is, we believe, to Stalin himself that must be ascribed the 
ingenious decision on the agricultural front, as the only way of escaping 
from the danger of ever- recurrent famine, to group, within a decade, 
practically the whole twenty-five millions of peasant holdings into col- 
lective farms of the artel type, which alone would ensure the prompt 
mechanisation of arable culture. This sweeping measure of collectivisa- 
tion was accompanied, contrary to Marxian theory, by the continuance 
of these same peasants as independent producers in individual ownership 
of the means of production, so far as these consisted of house and garden 
and paddock, even of considerable extent ; a cow and a pig, and often 
more than one ; a swarm of poultry and a row of beehives, in the use of 
which, for private wealth production, the fortunate owners were to be 
encouraged, and even subsidised. Who would have thought, from a 
study of Marx, that it would have been part of the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat to make all the milhons of individual owner-produeers 
well-to-do 


“ Anl%-God%sm ” 

So far we have described the positive and creative aspects of the cult 
of science in the USSR. There is also a negative and destructive side ; 
the violent denunciation and energetic uprooting, from one end of the 
Soviet Union to the other, of rehgion, and especially of the Christian 
religion. 

Here it must be recalled that in Tsarist Russia Christianity was at its 

for tho light. If on any point we have attained to certainty, we make no furthci enquiry 
on that point ; heciyise enquiry would be usclesa, or perhaps dangerous The doubt must 
mtervene, before the investigation can begin. Here, then, we have the act of doubling 
as the originator, or, at all events, the necessary ontecedent, of all progress. Hero we 
have that scepticism, the very name of which is an abonnnation to the ignorant ; because 
it troubles their cherished superstitions ; because it imposes on them the fatigue of enquir 3 ' ; 
and because it rouses even sluggish understandings to ask if things are as they are c ommonly 
supposed, and if all is reaUy true which they from their childhood have been taught to 
believe ” (History of Civiluation in England, by H. T Bucldc, 1857, pp. 3341 

1 See Chapter II. m Part I., “ Man as a Citizen ”, pp. 63-07. 
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worst. The Tsar was the supreme autocrat of the Orthodox Church ; 
and he had, during the last few years of his reign, Easputin as his spiritual 
adviser. This adventurer had, by his unsavoury combination of drinking 
bouts and sexual orgies with religious fanaticism, together with habitual 
venality, completely disgusted, not onl)' the ordinary capitalist but also 
the coriupt inner circles of Russian society — a disgust so great as eventually 
to lead to his violent removal from the scene by a relative of the Tsar 
himself 1 The village priesthood, taken as a whole, was illiterate and 
grasping. The monasteries, enjopng large revenues, were nests of miracle- 
mongering Throughout the vast Eurasian continent indigenous pagan 
magic and incantations held their own amid the Christian rites and such 
Christian doctrine as the peasant wa.s taught. It is scarcely to be wondered 
that, after reading a “ plain, objective and not unsympathetic account of 
Russian religion the professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of London declared in 1931 that he could " only come to one conclusion, 
and it IS a conclusion that all true friends of religion will share — nearly 
all that iehgion has been, and has meant, in Russia ought to perish for ever 
from the fate of the eaith and from the memonj of men 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings and defects of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, it must be recognised that the attitude taken up by 
the Communist Party has excited a pained surprise and intense dis- 
approval among earnest Christians in Western Europe and the United 
States, which has militated against any friendship with the USSR. On 
the other hand, it is exactly the explicit denial of the intervention of any 
God, or indeed of any will other than human will, m the universe, that 
has attracted, to Soviet Commumsm, the sympathies of many intellectuals, 
and especially of scientists m all civilised countries.® 

^ It may be recalled that Rasputin was not only the spiritual adviser to the royal 
family, but was also recognised and even honoured by the Primate of the Russian Church. 
Thus the well-known Ukrainian nobleman and landlord, Vladimir Korostovotz, who was 
an official in the tsarist Foreign Office, after describing his interview with the metropolitan 
Pitirim. the “ highest representative of the Chuich ”, tells us . “ When I had taken leave 
and was going down the stairs, I saw a carriage drive up and two figures get out. One 
of the men I recognised immediately, for it was Sturmer, the Prime Minister and Minister 
of Foreign Ailairs, who was helping his companion out of the carnage. Dressed in a 
Russian rubashka, with a great wedge-shaped Iieard, stooping a little, the second figure 
appeared — Rasputin. Both were going to call on their friend, Pitirim, and only then I 
understood why the reception had lieen closed. What vile intrigues arc these three men 
now gomg to hatch for Russia ? was my thought as I left the monastery ” (Seed and 
Hanesl, by Vladimir Korostovetz, 1931, pp. 193-194). 

* Professor John MacMurray, in a review of Dr. Julius F. Heckcr’s Bdigion and Com- 
munism, in the English magazine Soviet Culture, February 1934, p. 15. 

® This attitude has been well put by a contemporary English thinker : “ The most 
‘ civilised ’ men have refused to accept superstition and magie as an explanation of the 
universe and man’s place in it. They have denied that the strength and unprovability 
of a belief arc adecpiato grounds for belicvmg that the belief is true. They have main- 
tained tliat ticliefs which are the offsprings of emotion, sedatives of onr fears, or the ful- 
filment of our desires, are suspect. . . . The civilised man soon finds that tlie knowledge 
■which reason and experience con give him is strictly limited, and tliat all his knowledge is 
founded upon beliefs which are mere intuitions and which he has no reason to believe true. 
If he sticks to ‘ science ’ and describes the world or even the universe as it appears to him, 
he remains on fairly firm ground ; he may oven succeed in splitting an invisible atom or 
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Marx and Engels, in all their volunomous writings, tooh up a position 
of positive and uncompromising atheism. Like them, Lenin insisted, 
as the basis of all his teaching, on a resolute denial of there being any 
known manifestation of the supernatural. He steadfastly insisted tliat 
the universe known to mankind (including mind equallyVith matter) was 
the sphere of seience ; and that this steadily advancing knowledge, the 
result of human experience of the universe, was the only useful instrument 
and the only valid guide of human action. There is, it was declared, 
nowhere any miracle, nowhere any “ immortality ” ; no “ soul ” other 
than the plainly temporary “ mind ” of man ; and no survival or revival 
of personality after death. Lemn refused to admit any hesitation or 
dubiety in the matter. He would not consent to any veiling of these dog- 
matic conclusions by the use of such words as agnosticism or spiritualism. 
He wrote a whole volume ^ to mark off, most resolutely, from his own 
following, anyone who presumed to treat religion as anything but super- 
stition, leading to mere magic without scientific basis, and serving, as 
Marx had once said, as opium for the people. 

When the Bolsheviks came into power in 1917, they made this defiant 
and dogmatic atheism the basis of their action.^ There is evidence that 
it did not lack extensive popular support. Up and down the country 
there ensued, in the villages as well as in the factories, a great deal of 

weighing an invisible star. . . . The metaphysical beliefs of the civilised man aio cold 
compared with those of the sai age , for the savage’s beliefs are dictated to him by his 
emotions, whereas the civilised man suspects any of his beliefs which he believes because 
they satisfy liis emotions It is also true that the metaphysics of civilisation are 
negative and uncreative in the sense that they refuse to claim knowledge of things about 
which they have nij know ledge ; but the criticism is only important if it is more creative 
to believe vhat is not true than to believe that you do not know ” [Quack, Quack ' by 
Leonard Woolf, 193o. pp. 164-165). 

1 Matcnahiin and Empino-Crilicism, 1909. 

® The reader may bo referred to the excellent work Eehgzon and Communism, by Dr. 
Julius F. Hocker (1933, 303 pp ), for a full and systematic examination of the position in 
the USSK, with an appendix of the principal decrees and other documents. His earlier 
work, Religion under the Sonets, New York, 1927, may still usefully be read. See also the 
chapter •' Religious Freedom and Control” (pp. 90-104) in Liberty under the Sonets, by 
Roger N. Baldwin, New York, 1928 and 1930, 272 pp. The decrees mav also be found in 
the British Parliamentary Paper (Cmd. 3641 of 1930) entitled Certain Legislation respecting 
Religion in force in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The “ persecution” of religion in the USSR, at different periods and in paiticular 
localities, has been described, usually under the influence of deeply moved feelings of 
abhorrence, in such woiks as The Bolshevist Persecution of Christianity, by Francis 
McCullagh (1924) ; The Russian Crucifixion, by F. A. Mackenzie (1931). The case is 
stated with more restraint, and doubtless with greater accuracy', in Russia's lion Age, 
by W H. Chambeilin (1935), chapter xvi., “ The Crusade against Religion ”. pp 311-326. 
See also ComniMiusni and Jfc/iyioa, by Ivor Thomas (1934), 28 pp, ; Fifteen Years of Religion 
and Anti-Religion indiussia, by Paul B Anderson (1933, 78 pp.) , and Jlililant Atheism • 
the Werrld-Wide Propaganda of Communism, by the Right Reverend Monsignor M. 
D’Herbigny (1933, 80 pp ) The following may also be consulted • The Russian Reiohition, 
by Nicholas Berdyaev, 1931, 95 pp. , Sew Minds, Sew Men ’ by Thomas Woody, 1932 ; 
and Russia To-day, what we can learn from it, by Sherwood Eddy, 1935, 316 pp. A 
pamphlet taking the other side, published by the Cooperative Society of Foreign orkers, 
gives more useful information of the present position : Religion and the Church i n the 
USSR, by M. Stemman (Moscow, 1933, 64 pp.). 
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wliat ^^e can only describe as sponta,neous mass conversions to atheism ; 
vr'ry much as there had been, a thousand years before, mass conversions 
to t'iiri^tianity. 

In il.(- fii-'t years of the confusion of ‘‘ War Communism and in the 
auoiiif" of llie Civ’ll War and tlie famine of 19:11. tliere were, m many 
and cities, all .sorts of popular excesses against the Church and 
its pii(‘>ts, as there nere against the landlords and capitalists. The lands 
belonging to the moiiasterie-, and other Church institutions were seized 
and shared among the local peasants ; the kulaks being described as the 
leadei., of the looter-,. ^ .\n unknown number of priests who had made 
iheni'-elves objectionable to the villagers, or who had resisted expropria- 
tion. were killed. In many villages churches, often b) popular acclama- 
tion i\er<‘ conveiti'd into clubs or schools or storehouses for gram. 

The Soviet Government, failed, for some years, to get control of the 
pojnilar fi-eling and doiiiitless sympathised with it in all but its worst 
e.xeesses All the schools wewe immediately secularised; all religious 
tc aching having been forbidchm in Lunacharsky’s proclamation of October 
20, 1917. The clo-ing of churches, and their diversion to secular uses, by 
mere majority vote at the village meeting, continued for some time un- 
checked Anti-god museums were established in the cities, often in 
secularised churches and monasteries, in which were exhibited exposures 
of the sham niiiacles* by which the clergy had deceived the people; 
“ sacred ” relics mIikIi had been made objects of worship ; pictures dis- 
playing the close association of church dignitaries with the Tsar and with 
the a riiiy officers , diagrams of graphic statistics showung how great were 
the revenues exti acted liy the Churcli from the peasantry; and every- 
tliiiig else calculated to inflame public opinion agams^ the organised 
religion that had hitherto deluded the people. 

The direct propaganda of atheism was undertaken, at first by indi- 
viduals, and presently by groups and local societies who, from 1922 
onward were supported by a weekly newspaper called Bezhozmk (The 
Godless). A conference at Moscow in 1925 adopted, after discussion, a 
series of theses laying down the lines upon which religion should be com- 
bated . and the methods to be adopted for the propaganda of atheism 
among the various sections of the population, including children and 
adolescents, college students, the Red Army, village clubs, the various 
national minorities and so on. The individual propagandists and the local 
groups and societies were drawn together in one great “ Union of the 
Godless ”, which gradually established a vast network of branches, with 
cells among the membership of every kind of society, from one end of the 
USSR to the other. In 1929 an “ All-Union Conference of Anti-Religious 
SocipI IPS ” at Moscow changed the name of its central organisation to 

' OI all llii- human monsters, I have ever met in my travels I eannot recall any so 
maligii.snt and odious as the Russian kulak. In the revolutionary horrors of 1905 and 
19 1 0 he was the rulmg spirit — a fiend incarnate ” (TAe Eclipse of Russia, by E. J. DiUon, 
191b, p. 67). 

- iSueh as the pretended non-decomposition of bodies of “ saints ”. 
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“ The Union of Militant Atheists At that date it counted about 9000 
local cells or branches, with an aggregate membership that did not 
exceed half a million, among whom over one hundred different racial and 
language groups were represented. Very energetic campaigns were then 
launched for the expansion of its work, m which anti-refigioiis propaganda 
was combined with efforts to assist the development of collective farms, 
to popularise the increase in the defensive forces of the USSE, and to 
promote the mdustrialisation arranged for in the Five-Year Plan. The 
past six years have witnessed an extraordinary growth of the movement.^ 
From 9000 cells and branches, it sprang year by year to 30,000, 50,000 
and 70,000, with an aggregate membership, pajnng tmy fees, counted by 
millions.* • 

Naturally, the majority of this great membership take little active 
part in the activities of the Union, and content themselves with paying 
the small annual dues, and perhaps subscribing to one or other of the 
atheist periodicals. On the other hand, the number of those who have 
passed through the organisation is much greater than its current member- 
ship ; and that of the people who have become completely indifferent to 
religion is greater still. “ At least half the population ”, states Ur. Hecker 
in 1935,* “ IS already unchurched, and more or less indifferent to the 
old rebgious taboos and traditions. . . . The Moslems, which formerly 
were the most fanatical in adhering to their religion, are now turning 
away from it in large numbers ; the reasons are chiefly social and economic. 
To the Moslem women it means emancipation from their age-long degrada- 
tion ; to the men it means freeing themselves from the oppression of 
their former feudal lords. In joinmg the collective the former semi- 
slave farm lab surer becomes independent ; a new life begins for him, 
and he readily abandons his old religion which has taught him submission 
to a master. . . . Anti-religious propaganda among the minor nationali- 
ties is at the same time an agitation for a social revolution, and its far- 
reaching consequences are widening.” * 

^ The membership over 14 for 1932 was given as five and a half millions, about 70 per 
cent men and 30 per cent women ; about 43 per cent between 14 and 22 , 45 per cent 
between 23 and 45 , and only 10 per cent above 46. Of this inenibersliip it was estimated 
that some 40 per cent were members or candidates of the Parly, or Comsomols, vhilst 
about 60 per cent were non-Party. In addition, there is a junior organisation for children 
under 14 which counts about two miUion members, nearly equally divided between boys 
and girls (Heligion and Communism, by Julius F. Hccker, 1933, p. 219). 

“ “ Confidence m themselves as a new conquering class, youthful naivete and joy m 
pioneering, and the relish of the machme and the untold wealth that it yields, inspiie the 
youth of the Soviet Union to deeds of which the meaning and purpose are fixed in advanee 
by the philosophic system which has become their faith, and lead them to break uith a 
religion built up on njan’s humility in the face of the incomprehensible and his lecognition 
of the limitedness of his powers. The new youth are full of contempt and iiicoiiijirelionsion 
of an outlook which does not regard the immanence of human reason as the supei -eminent 
source of the energies of human life and of man’s history. In then' \icw science has killed 
God ” {Nationalism in the Sonet Union, by Hans Kohii. 1933, pp 15-16). 

“ lieligion and Communism, by Julius F. Hecker (1933), pp. 220, 226. 

* There is an “ International of Proletarian Freethmkers ” which was stalled by 
German and Czechoslovakian atheists m 1925, and was joined by the Soviet “ Union of 
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The social atmosphere in the USSR is unfriendly to any form' of 
supernaturalism ; just as the social atmosphere of the United States or 
Great Britain is uiifriendly to any dogmatic atheism. But so far as the 
present ivnters could ascertain in 1932 and 1934, there is, in the USSR 
to-day, nothing that can properly be called persecution of those who are 
Christians, any more than there is of Jews, Moslems or Buddhists.^ 
There is no law against the avowal of belief in any religious creed, or the 
private practice of its rites. There is no exclusion from office (apart from 
the voluntarily recruited Vocation of Leadership) of men or women who 
are believers. There is nowadays no rejection from the public schools 
and colleges of the children of believers. Churches, mosques and syna- 
gogues are still open for publie worship, which any person is free to attend 
The services are conducted in each case by the religious teachers (priests, 
mullahs, etc.) whom the respective congregations choose to maintain.* 

Militant Atlieibta in 1926. The latter set themselves to turn the international work m 
the direction of supporting a revolutionary uprising in the several countiios, n hereupon 
the merely reformist freethinkers withdrew to form the so-called Brussels International 
of Freethinkeis The International of Proletarian Freethinkers, passing completely into 
soviet control, is now centied in Moscow, where it claims to niamtaiii correspondence with 
groups in more than thirty countries 

1 We do not understand how Mr. W. H. Chamberlin can assert, as he docs in his 
article in Foreign Affairs (New York), that “ repicsentatives of nil religious faiths are 
being peisecuted [in the USSR in 1935] at least as vigoioiisly ns Dissenters and Catholics 
were persecuted under Charles II. [in England] ”. Fortunately. Mr. Chaiiilierhn enumer- 
ates carefully all the forms that the • persecution ” takes The Soviet Govemmont refuses 
to print or to import religious books Practically all sominaiics for priests arc suppressed. 
The churches are forbidden to carry on chaiitablo or recreational work. The children of 
priests aio denied access to highei education. There is frcciuent nibitrary closing of par- 
ticular churthes Priests and others active in religious woik are sometimes summarily 
arrested and deported on grounds that they do not uiidei stand Mr. Chamberlin is 
evidently unacquainted with past history if he thmks that tlie six kinds of ‘‘ oppression ” 
which he recites amount to anything like the penal treatment meted out to “ Dissenters 
and Catholics in the England or the Ireland of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
or even m the New England of those times 

“ In 1934 the present writers were informed that there were more than forty churches 
in Moscow open for religious worship ; about half that number m Kiev, and oorrespondmg 
numbers in other large cities ; but there are none in the newly established manufaoturmg 
cities. There are Roman Catholic services in Leningrad and Moscow, which are unmolested 
and well attended. The Jews have their synagogues ; the Moslems their mosques (m the 
city of Kazan, for instance, several) ; there are even Buddhist temples ; and various 
evangelical sectaries have their own places of worship — in the cities in greatly reduced 
numbers, but (as far as can be seen) not madequate for the present congregations, which 
are, however, greatly swollen at Easter. In the villages it was repoitcd that three-fourths 
of the churches were still open for religious worship though w'lth greatly dwindled con- 
gregations ; and that the number secularised, though running into thousands, formed only 
a small percentage of the whole. Mr. Chamberlin gives the number of churches still open 
os about 38,000 for the whole of the USSR, which would be about 70 per cent of those 
existing before the Revolution (Russia’s Iron Age, 1935, p. 325). The Soviet Government 
has, for some years, refused to allow any village church to be seoulari-jcd by a bare majority. 
Nothing less than an overwhclmmg vote of the village electors will now suffice. In the 
viUagos with .lewish populations the synagogues continue their services, and the Jewish 
families their ancient rites. 

In some areas (as the present writers were told in the Tartar Autonomous Republic 
in 1932) a large proportion, if not a majority, of the mullahs followed the bulk of their 
congicgations m abandonmg Islam and taking to secular work m the service of the Soviet 
Union ; whilst most of the other mullahs went away. 
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All the buildings are national property, and they are leased free of rent, 
but subject to the payment of the ordinary taxes, and to the keeping 
of the building in proper repair, to self-formed registered societies of 
particular religious denominations, which make themselves responsible for 
the maintenance of the cleigy and other expenses, 'girths, marriages 
and burials may be blessed by religious rites, either in the home, at the 
cemetery or in church, by desire and at the expense of the persons con- 
cerned. The priests of the Greek Orthodox Cliurch are to be seen, in 
the cities, walking the streets in their rehgious garb,^ and in the country 
working in their gardens, without molestation or abuse. Icons may still 
be seen without concealment in many a peasant’s even in the col- 
lective farms. Christians, Jews and Moslems are not, as such, refused 
employment, nor are their children excluded from the schools and colleges, 
although no provision is made there for religious instruction of any kind. 
Parents are not forbidden to give, withm the home, religious teaching to 
their own children ; but no school (and no assemblage of children outside 
each family) for the purpose of rehgious instruction is permitted. The 
rehgious societies and the clergy are forbidden to undertake or promote 
any educational or charitable or recreational work as a corporate function 
of their congregation, or in connection with the churches. The priests, 
in short, are allowed to do nothing beyond holding services for worship, 
and performing religious rites connected with births, marriages and 
funerals at the request and expense of the family concerned.® By an 
alteration of the law made in 1929, any pubho propaganda of religion 
(apart from conducting services and preaching sermons in church) is 
made a penal offence ; although anti-religious propaganda continues to 
be permitted, and even encouraged. No religious books (at any rate in 
the Eussian language) are issued by the government publishing establish- 

* There is even said to be an exceptional ease of a priest of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
who conducts weekly services, and also serves os a part-time official m a government 
department. Ho is an exceptionally qualified scientific specialist whose consultative 
assistance is so highly valued that he is allowed to attend m his priestly garments. 

“ By judicial decision in 1933, it was laid down that it was a punishable oSenco to 
baptize any child without the consent of its parents. 

During the first nine months of the years 1927 and 1928 the percentages of births, 
marriages and burials in Moscow at which religious rites were performed was as under ; 
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ments ; and none are allowed to come in from abroad. In short, althmigTi' ’ 
there is no persecution of individuals because of their holding any religious - 
belief, there is a gi’eat deal of restriction of any corporate or public re- 
ligions .Tftivities. The Soviet Government and the Communist Party 
show no favour to any religious belief, and persistently direct the whole 
force of public opinion against it. To imagine or believe that there is 
anything in or aflecting the universe or mankind, in any unnatural or 
supernatural way, contrary to the ascertained truths of science, and at 
the same time not amenable to scientific investigation, is — so the com- 
munists declare — ^merely the superstition, and the faith m magic, of the 
ignorant. But the ordinary citizen is not punished for his ignorance in 
being a believer, even in what is thought to be magic. ,jThere is no perse- 
cution of the silent yearning for a spiritual vision of the universe. What 
the Communist Party maintains is a rigid rule for itself Its own mem- 
bership, including probationary candidature for its membership, is open 
to no one who does not whole-heartedly and outspokenly declare himself 
an atheist, and a complete denier of the existence of every form or kmd 
of the supernatural. 

The persistence of this intolerance of any faith in supernaturalism 
may be attributed to a mixture of motives. The clergy of the various 
religious denominations are believed, not unnaturally, to continue in a 
state of determined hostility to the very existence of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and to all its activities. Those of the Greek Orthodox Church 
continue to look to Pans, where an Orthodox Theological College is 
maintained by some White inngres, fi-om which it is hoped to keep up a 
supply of priests to fill the places left vacant by death and desertion. 
The religious congregations in hloscow and other cities are suspected of 
sympathy with the “ counter-revolutionary ” intrigues and conspiracies 
that are supposed to be perennial. All these motives for intolerance 
may fade away as the Soviet Government feels its own existence definitely 
ensured. But even then the continuance, among the people at large, of 
religious belief as inculcated by the priests, may still be regarded as an 
obstacle to their whole-hearted acceptance of the science by which alone 
the people’s work in agriculture and other forms of production, can be 
made ever more efiicient. In the rural districts the priests have allowed 
the peasants to go on fixing when to sow and when to begin to reap, 
not from any knowledge of agriculture or of the weather, but upon the 
traditional saints’ days. In times of drought their remedy was to lead 
the peasants in procession round the fields in order to pray for rain. They 
still teach the peasants that the yield of the harvest depends, not so much 
on the efficiency of the cultivation, as on the ceremonial blessing of the 
fields. Even to-day the priests are apt to inculcate, for the maintenance 
of health and the prevention of disease, not the preventive or remedial 
measures advocated by the medical practitioners provided by the com- 
missariats of health, but the anointings and prayers in which alone the 
priests themselves usually believe. And there has been, both in the 
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Orthodox Church and among some of the sectaries, a darker side. Part 
of the degradation of this theology down to the Revolution was its 
association with a dangerous eroticism, for which absolution was obtained 
by confession. In some cases there was even self-immolation by masses 
with some mysterious faith of thereby ensuring salvation in immortality. 
In short, it seems to the Communist Party, and to the Soviet Government, 
as if religion, even where it is not an opiate to the people, discouraging 
all effort for social improvement in this world, must be regarded as no 
better than the superstitious magic characteristic of barbarism and 
savagery. As such, it needs to be resisted and if possible extirpated. 

It is, however, now recognised by the responsible leaders that it is 
unnecessary, and tfven imprudent, to affront the feelings of pious believers 
by insults to their religion and by ridicule of its observances The Soviet 
Government has more than once intervened to moderate the provocative 
activity of the Union of the Godless. No church can now be closed in 
the cities (otherwise than by removal for a street improvement) unless 
no religious society can be formed to undertake its maintenance, and 
provide for its use by regular services ; or in the villages, unless an over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants of the localit)' insist upon the 
transfer of the building to secular uses. The wisdom of this amount of 
tolerance has been cogently argued by a popular communist propagandist ^ 
“ A believer ”, writes Kerzhentsev, “ whose religious feelings are affronted 
will only become still more religious. Thus the forcible closing of a 
church against the will of the population will merely evoke a desperate, 
passionate struggle and confirm the dupes of the priests in their faith. 
The cultural standards of the population must be raised, books of popular 
science circulated, and cinemas and theatres substituted for church cere- 
monies, for people go to church for entertainment too, for the sake of 
the singing or ritual. In this way we shall achieve the emancipation 
of the workers from the yoke of religion.” 

But this is not enough. It is being argued by some that the sweeping 
denial of all possibility of any supematuralism, which is now insisted on 
by the Communist Party m the USSR, is detrimental alike to personal 
veracity and clear thmldng, and to scientific progress. It is one thing to 
take a stand upon science, which comprises all that is known, and to 
refuse to believe or assent to any statement about the universe or about 
mankind, which is either contradicted or unsupported by evidence that 
will stand scientific examination. What seems unwarranted, even 
according to dialectical materialism, is the dogmatic denial of the very 
possibility of the existence of anything that is unknown to science — 
unknown, that is ho say, to the scientists of to-day. After all, the science 
of each generation is not only perpetually contradicting many of the 
dicta of the scientists of the preceding generation, but is also demonstrat- 
ing the existence of whole ranges of phenomena — ^we need only instance 
radiology — of which our grandfathers had no inkling. Moreover, we have 
1 Bolshevism for Beginneis, by P. Kerzhentsev (1931), p. 78. 
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to recognise that the human species is not “ the only pebble on the 
beach The universe known to man is greater than, and different from, 
that known to the dog ; and both of these are hopelessly beyond the ken 
of the ant. Can we be quite sure that there do not exist, within what 
we call the universe, in a way as unimaginable by uS as the wonders of 
radiology were by Marx and Darwin, entities so completely beyond our 
ken as we are beyond that of the ant ? This possibility affords no warrant, 
for a belief in the existence of gods or angels, any more than in buddhas 
or devils ; and no ground whatever for a belief in personal immortality, 
or in heaven or walhalla But the very limitation of our present 
knowledge should suggest that it might have a healthier educational 
effect on the unlearned if we explained that we simply did not know, and 
why we could not necessarily expect to know — that is to say, if we took 
up the position, not of a dogmatic atheism but of a strictly scientific 
agnosticism. To put the case on the lowest ground, the dogmatic atheist 
is not unlikely, as Kerzhentsev has explained, unexpectedly and by re- • 
pulsion, to create the obstinate theist ! 

Whether further study of the nature of man’s mind, and of the not 
uncommon craving for the assumption of some purpose inherent in the 
universe as a whole, may not one day lead to the recognition, even by 
the scientists themselves, of something beyond the knowledge yielded 
by man’s actual experience — some means of communion with something 
anterior or superior to the universe itself — remains a speculation, perhaps 
a 5’earning, about which nothing can be asserted.^ 

In the foregoing pages w'e have sought to survey, in its highest ranges, 
the vigorous and continuous cult of science in the USSR, just as we have 
described, in our chapter on The Remaking of Man, the strenuous attempt 
to develop the intelligence and increase the knowledge, not of a selected 
few among a selected race, but of the masses of factory operatives and 
peasants, of hunters and fishers, of wandering tribesmen, of the innumer- 
able religious and primitive superstitions of the vast Eurasian continent. 
But all this activity in stimulating the intellect of the inhabitants of the 


^ “ Primitire and early civilisations peopled the universe with whole galaxies of gods 
and demons. As man lived and learned, he found exact explanations for phenomena 
previously attributed to the gods The more progressive (or, at least aggressive) peoples, , 
in the material sense, gradually reduced supernatural omnipotents to one, whom they 
regarded as ruler. The Bolshevik society, seeking to write another chapter in the Book 
of Changes, denies the supernatural in toto and abolishes the last of the gods, devils and 
angels. Begardless of personal beliefs, regardless of what may he the outcome of it, it 
is clear that the communist experiment with religion is another human effort to 
emancipate the mind from supernatural fears Such steps as have heretofore been taken 
m this progressive liberation, have been made by the learned and the well-to-do, and the 
results have been restricted to a narrow circle. Will the proletarian culture, now forming, 
contribute pcimanent extensions to man’s freedom, and what will it be ? The liberating 
principle of democratic societies has been individualism , that of Bolshevik society is to 
bo collectivism. In the quest for freedom, whieh will contribute most ? Both can be 
wedded to science, or to religion It seems that judgement of the present experiment will 
ultimately depend simply upon the proved greater effectiveness, of one principle or the 
other in satisfying needs, material, emotional and intellectual ” (.Afeto Minds, New Men ?, 
by Thomas Woody, 1932, p. 2.o6). 
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USSR, it may be said, leaves untouched the reahn of conscience in the 
mind of man. By sweeping away all supcrnaturalism, there is destroyed, 
at a blow, the code of conduct founded on divine revelation by the 
difierent religions — Judaic, Buddhist, Christian or Mohlcm — together with 
the not less formidable codes of the primitive tribes ^las not this pro- 
duced among aU the peoples of the USSR, a state of ethical anarchy as 
to the relation of man to man, equally with the relation of man to the 
universe ? What, it will be asked, has been the result of this anarchy 
on human conduct, as manifested in man's relation to the community 
either as a citizen, or as a producer, or as a consumer : or on his personal 
behaviour as a friend or mate, as a child or parent . or on his own life 
in pur.suit of hi^ own wellbeing ? In the following chapter w'c shall 
endeavour to uncover the dominant purpose which steels the will and 
directs the arm of the Bolshevist statesmen, and holds the Communist 
Party to its devoted activities. We have to describe the scale of values 
that defines for them the " good life ”, and trace the dawn and the progress 
of a new conscience, out of which may ultimately come even that “ w n her- 
ing of the state ” of which Marx wrote nearly a century ago. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE GOOD LIFE 

Those who liavc had the patience to read thioiigh the preceding chapters 
of this volume will have been impressed by the energy and persistence 
with which the soviet statesmen have pursued their aims. Whether in 
deliberately planning a vastly increased production of commodities and 
services ; * or in organising with unparalleled ingenuity the labour of the 
producers ; - or in providing for the health, educatilm and economic 
security in all the vicissitudes of Me of the entire community ; ® or in 
adopting, as the mam instrument of their achievement the fullest applica- 
tion of science/ Lenin and Stalin, and the orgamsed Vocation of Leader- 
ship which they have moulded and inspired, have been governed by a 
smglo purpose ® This purpose, as we have explained, has been the 
universal advance in civilisation of the people of the USSR. What 
was to be obtained for them all were the conditions of the good life. 


The Pursuit of Plenty 

The road for an advance in civilisation — ^thc conditions of the good 
life — lay clear before them. The vast population with which the Soviet 
Government had to deal was, in 1917, with statistically few exceptions, 
not only ignorant, with a specially low standard of health, and coarsened 
and brutalised by centuries of oppression ; but also misesrably poor, and 
sufiermg periodically from actual famme. The first requisite for the good 
life in the USSR was to increase very greatly the annual production of the 
commodities and services by the enjoyment of which it is possible for 

^ Chapter VIII. in Part II , “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”. 

‘ Chapter IX. in Part II , “ In Place of Profit ”. 

’ Chapter X. in Part II , “ The Remaking of Man ”. 

* Chapter XI in Part II , “ Science the Sah ation of Mankind ” 

* IVeslern scientists, as it seems to us, supply no confident answer as to the origin 
and causation of human purpose. They cannot maintain, to-day, the conception of 
inspiration from outside the universe, or from behind the phenomena, of which alone man 
is an are. They feel obliged to believe that the mind of civilised man, with all its contents 
or phases, has been slowly built up throughout the long ages of man’s ascent m the bio- 
logical scale Our purpose, like our will and our emotions, can, the scientists tell us, repre- 
sent nothing but an amalgamation or a residuum of all our inheritance ; moulded m 
successive generations bj home and other social environment ; worked on by all sorts of 
education and training, affected by our personal habits and our particular experiences; 
and rising in oui minds, we know not why or how, as an urge that compels our actions. 
We do not understand that the Marxian communist would differ fiom this conclusion. 
Mhdt he adds is his own interpretation and summary of the evolution of social organisa- 
tion. aftei the long period of the “ primitive ” societies, down to the establishment of the 
“ classli'ss " coinmunitj . As suggestive in this connection may bo named the substantial 
book entitled Ethics, by Xicholas Hartmann, 1926, admirably translated by Dr. Stanton 
Colt, 3 vol'., 1932 ; and also The Dawn of Conscience, by James H. Breasted, New York, 
1931 
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man to rise, stage after stage, from barbarism to civilisation. It was 
crystal clear to Lenin, and his companions, that, as the necessary basis 
for any universal improvement in health, education, technical capacity, 
culture, manners and refinement, poverty had to be converted into plenty. 


For the Whole Population 

What was equally clear to them — and in this they differed from the 
statesmen of other countries — was that the “ plenty ” had to be secured, 
not for any superior class or classes, and not for any particular race or 
races, even if these classes or races proved themselves to be more capable 
ornioreindiistrioilh or more enlightened than the rest of the population, but 
universally and without exclusions, for all the inhabitants of the URSK. 

Now, the very idea of iiniversahty of participation in the plenty of a 
prosperous commumty was never present to the minds of nineteenth- 
centuiy statesmen. This was not because they lacked humanity or 
charity. They were merely convinced that such a iiniversalism was im- 
practicable. They had been taught that “ the poor ye have always with 
you ”. Under a system of private ownership of the means of production, 
in which the direct motive for enterprise and employment is, not an 
increased supply of commodities for the enjoyment of the whole people, 
but the making of profit for the benefit of individuals among them, 
experience proved that, with the ever-increasing aggregation of capital 
into larger units, whilst a minority became wealthy, the majority re- 
mained poor. Lenin and his companions believed that these aggregations 
must inevitably pass into public ownership, and that the substitution of 
collective for individual property in the means of large-scale production, 
and the deliberately planned administration of these in a condition of 
social equahty, overcame the supposed impracticability of making plenty 
universal. They had, accordingly, no motive for accepting as inevitable 
the poverty of the poor, whether the poor were 111 poverty through their 
individual weakness of character or capacity, or through that of the 
race or class to which they belonged. 

It will be noted that the Bolshevist conception of the universality 
of plenty was unconnected with any belief in the social value, or even in 
the possibility, of identity or equality among individuals, whether in 
work, capacity or morahty, or m the amount or kind of serrice rendered, 
or in the rate of earnings or wages or other form of income. What was 
aspired to in the future was the very opposite of equality among indi- 
viduals, namely, a state of society in which each person would voluntarily 
serve according to his ability, and receive from the community whatever 
was appropriate to his needs. Only, as the ability varies enormously, 
whilst the material needs are much the same for the ablest as for the 
stupidest, and the cultural needs do not greatly differ in cost, there is no 
reason to fear that this formula would again divide society into rich and 
poor as the institution of private property inevitably docs. 
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With Advanced Industrialism 

The desired condition of univcrsalism in plenty could be secured, it 
was confidently held, only by a considerable degree of industrialisation. 
A connnunity predominatingly agricultural, with farming carried on by 
a multitude of peasants, was, it was believed, necessarily a community 
without plenty. Without full use of scientific technology, it was impos- 
sible to secure the immeasurable increase yielded by mass production. 
Individual production is. as regards all material commodities, always 
small production, yielding, if at all equally divided, little above bare 
subsistence. The great wealth formerly obtained, even from agriculture, 
by a relatively small number of proprietors by their employment of in- 
numerable slaves or serfs, or rack-rented peasants, and still enjoyed in 
capitalist countries by means of the private employment of wage labourers, 
could be, in mass production, both surpassed and universally enjoyed, 
without exploitation of slave or serf or proletarian, only by making power- 
driven machinery in common ownership serve, not individual landlords 
or capitalists, but the industrialised collectivist state. Under Soviet 
Communism, in fact, the machine becomes the ubiquitous slave of 
mankind. 


In Social Equality 

This iiniversalism in plenty, to be secured by the abolition of indi- 
vidual ownership and private management of the instruments of large-scale 
production, together with the definite penalisation of trading in commodi- 
ties for profit, and of the employment of persons at wages with a view 
to the making of profit from their labour, was assumed to result in a 
condition of social equality. Whilst production by personal effort could 
be allowed, and the personal ownership of whatever the individual him- 
self could earn, and even the investment of his savings at interest in the 
government savings bank or loans, the amount of inheritance could be 
strictly limited by taxation, whilst no social privileges need be permitted, 
even to those (such as authors or artists of genius) whose peculiar talents 
enable them to produce works which can be enjoyed without being con- 
sumed in the process, and thus to obtain exceptionally large incomes 
without speculation or exploitation. Above all, there need be no mono- 
poly of education or training. These boons could be ensured, along with 
the necessary allowances for maintenance, to the offspring of all parents 
as quickly as sufficient teaching could be provided, without distinction 
of sex or race, or parental position or wealth. The aim was an equalitarian 
soci(*ty where health and economic security, education and culture, 
mannor.s and refinement, would be, in the absence of any privileged class, 
or any privileged race, substantially common to all, because effectively 
open to ,dl. Nothing less than this creation of a new and unprecedented 
soci.al order is the Bolshevist aim. 
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The “ Classless Society ” 

This condition of social equality will not be completely attained, so 
the Bolsliesikb have lield. until they bavo cbtablislieJ 'vsbat is termed 
tbe “ classless societ}- Sucb a %-ision of tbe social drgamsation of tbe 
future usually bafllcs tbe British and „kmerican student s. In England, 
tbe classless society is understood as one m which the individual men and 
women, being all of one social class, would be all alike ; or, more prec isely. 
would manifest a much higher degree of uniformity than the members 
of the numerous difEerent sections nowadays found in any highly developed 
capitalist community A classless society, in this sense it is felt, would 
involve a loss of tndividualit)', and a monotonous sameness, which would 
be distressing, if not actually inimical to progress. At the same time, 
it is made a matter of reproach to Soviet Communism that, after nearly 
twenty years, the USSR shows no sign even of approaching such a 
monotonous uniformity among indmduals ! It is, indeed, alleged, u ith- 
out evidence, that a distinct new differentiation among social classes is, 
in the USSR, becoming increasing^ visible. 

These criticisms are, in our opinion, alike based on a simple mis- 
translation or misunderstanding of what Soviet Communism means by 
the classless society. Karl Marx, and, after him, successive generations 
of followers, have chosen to take, as a summary of social evolution in the 
period of capitalism, a continuous and relentless economic struggle be- 
tween competing social groups or sections. These, it is assumed, will 
increasingly coalesce into two opposing hosts, the one host (called the 
bourgeoisie) eventually uniting all the various groups or sections who 
live on rent or yiterest or the profit which is gained, whether directly or 
indirectly, by the employment of persons at wages, or by buying and 
selling commodities, or by the various financial manipulations to which 
this leads ; whilst the other host (called the proletariat) conics to com- 
prise, not only the great mass of wage-earners inherit mg that status from 
slave or serf or wage-earning ancestry, but also the numerous groups or 
sections, losers in the economic struggle (called the petty bourgeoisie, 
or the “ white collar workers ” or the poor peasants), whom the economic 
struggle will have remorselessly pressed down into the proletariat. iMarx 
foresaw that the wage-earnmg proletariat would come to form an ever 
larger proportion of e.ach capitabst commumty, while the bourgeoisie 
though uniting many groups or sections, would be steadily reduced in 
aggregate numbers by the constant absorption of all small business enter- 
prises into larger ones ; and the consequent relegation of impoverished 
profit-makers and* their children to the ranks of the proletariat. At last, 
in the view of Marx, there would inevitably be a social explosion, in which 
the vast multitude of the swollen proletariat would cxproiiriate the 
relatively small number of bourgeois, thus establishing a society in which 
there would be no longer individual profit-makers, purchasing hiboiir- 
forco for hire, nor any proletarian workers selling their labour-force for 

2 E 2 
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ever-dwindling wages as their only means of subsistence. All able-bodied - 
persons would be serving the communitj" according to their faculties, 
whilst they, and also all sections of the non-able-bodied, would be sup- 
ported by the community according to their needs. This would be the 
“ classless society ”. 

Now we are not here concerned with the trnth or accuracy of this 
extremely summarised version of the economic and social history of the 
world, between the stage of primitive savager}’’ or barbarism, which science 
now declares to have existed for many hundreds of thousands of years, 
and the final catastrojihe of world capitalism which seemed indefinitely 
remote until the Kussian catastrophe, and its sequel in the successful 
establishment of the USSH, foreshortened the prospect startlingly. The 
consummation expected by llarx has to a very large extent become a 
political fact 111 the Soviet Union, though m the other countries it is still 
in the air. It is even possible that, on the completion in 1937 of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, or at any rate at no distant date, the leaders of 
the So\’ict Union may be able to declare that the phase called the “ Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat ” has passed, as the state is now almost 
conterminous with the whole population, and the “ classless society ” 
has been substantially established. For by that time there may well be, 
in all the wide expanse of the USSE, practically no individual capitalists 
purchasing labour-force from proletarian labourers driven to sell their 
labour-force to those seeking to make a profit out of it ; nor even any 
private traders bupng co mm odities which they have not themselves 
made, m order to sell them at a higher price. There will accordingly no 
longer be any division of society into the two classes of exploiter and 
exploited ; or, as th.at great Jewush statesman Disraeli ‘expressed it, m 
the same decade as Marx,^ into “ the twm nations ” of the rich and the 
poor. But the soviet leaders will certainly not mean by such an assertion 
that there is anything like uniformity among the inhabitants of the 
USSR, either in capacity or attainments, in intellectual development or 
training, in personal habits or pursuits, in the social associations that they 
constitute or the groups to which they belong. On the contrary, com- 
munists claim that, by the greatly increased opportunity for self-develop- 
ment afforded to those who have hitherto been the poorest, and the greatly 
enlarged variety of occupations effectively opened to the entire popula- 
tion, Soviet Communism is creating positively more differentiation of 
individuality than exists in any capitalist country. 

There are certainly some grounds for such a claim. We habitually 
forget how limited is the choice of occupation (say, of the boy m an 
English mining village), and how small are the opportunities of self- 
development (say, of the BaUran landless labourer's child) — how scanty 
and primitive is the schooling, and how rare the technical training, that 
is, even to-day, allowed to more than half the population of Great Britain 

^ Benjamin Disraeli’s novel, Sybil, or the Two Nations,' was first published in 
1845. 
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— ^how huge are the numbers to whom, in all capitalist countries, any 
development of inborn genius and any rise in civilisation are, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, practically denied. It is significant that something like 
one-half of all the adult male population of advanced capitalist com- 
munities consists of lifelong labourers or nondescripts who never become 
able to earn the wage of a skilled craftsman. The position in the Soviet 
Union is very different. The principle of universalism, on which, as we 
have shown, the provision for health, schooling, training for life and 
choice of occupation is based in the USSR, with its drastic ousting of all 
disqualifications of sex or race, inferiority of social position or lack of 
means, necessarily implies a vast unloosing of human energy, a great 
increase in available capacity, and, at least, a not inconsiderable develop- 
ment of genius that would otherwise not have been able to fructify. 
That other principle of multiformity, to which Lenin attached so much 
importance, incidentally opens up a diversity of ways among which the 
increased energy, capacity and genius have plainly a more effective choice 
of opportunity than in more rigidly canalised communities. It is not 
merely that there is, in the USSR, as we have shown, not a single em- 
ployer, but, instead, hundreds of thousands of managements constantly 
seeking to enrol recruits. There is not even a single type of industrial 
organisation, but instead, a whole variety of difficult kinds of service. 
These range from the innumerable enterprises of the array of executive 
governments constituting the Union, the score of constituent or auto- 
nomous republics and the tens of thousands of oblasts, rayons and selo- 
soviets ; up to the multifarious executive agencies of the trade unions 
and the consumers’ cooperative societies ; the whole of these employing, 
in the aggregatfe, some 25 millions of wage-earners. Then there is the 
quite different status of membership or partnership in the tens of thousands 
of industrial artels of owner-producers, or in the quarter of a million 
collective farms, with an aggregate adult membership approaching 50 
millions ; to say nothing of the numerous fishery koUchosi and the 
“ integral ” cooperatives of the hunters and trappers. Finally there are, 
even to this da)', millions of individual self-employers whose ranlcs anyone 
can join in the wide open spaces, either among the still surviving inde- 
pendent peasantry, or among the independent hunters and trappers, or 
among the independent fishermen on the coasts, or among the inde- 
pendent prospectors for minerals. We have elsewhere described how 
tens of thousands of scientific workers are thronging the thousand 
or more scientific research institutes in every branch of knowledge. It 
looks as if nowhere in the world — not even in the United States — ^is 
there so much variety and diversity in the choice of employments 
effectively open to every member of the population as in the USSR. 
And this diversity and multiplicity of occupation and employment is 
continuously increasing with the growth and extension, throughout 
the vast area, of an ever more nearly complete social equality in the 
good life. 
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THE GOOD LIFE 


A Cmnpvlsory Environment 

Now the principal objection made in the western world to Soviet 
Communism, and especiall)' to its claim to be establishing the good life, 
is the (h'struction of personal freedom that is felt to be involved. Free- 
dom. it is said, is not only a fundamental condition of the good life ; 
it is also its very essence. Any attempt deliberately to organise the good 
life for other peojile against their will ; any project of providing the 
means of the good life for the whole of any population ; any corporate 
action by the government of the community, even in economic or cultural 
matters, or an)-thing in the nature of a General Plan to which all must 
conform; and still more, any legislative prohibitions in the realm of 
individual conduct, even with the best of motives, necessarily amounts, 
it is urged, to an intolerable infringement of the individual liberty on 
which the good life absolutely depends. This is a fundamental objection 
to the whole manner of life m the USSR which has to be candidly exam- 
ined. How far can it be truly said that the individual citizen enjoys less 
freedom in the Soviet Union than in Great Britain or the United 
States 1 ^ 

Legal Prohibitions 

First let us note there there seem to be not a few prohibitions with 
regard to personal life imposed by positive law in Great Britain or France, 
not to mention pre-war Germany, in which the inhabitant of the USSR 
has a superior freedom 'We need only refer to the British law as to divorce 
which IS complained of among all social classes ; even if we do not adduce 
the English statute, not yet wholly rejiealed, punishing 'sleeping out in 
the open air without having “ visible means of subsistence ” ! There 
is the English law of trespass, involving the deliberate exclusion of the 
masses, not only from the extensive parklands of the wealthy in the 
countryside, and from the exjiensively cultivated gardens in the squares 
of the London AVest End, but also from wandering at will along sea cliffs, 
through mountain passes and forests, m fields and over moors, and by the 
side of streams, in many of the most beautiful regions of Great Britain. 
To the present writers the sport of killing the birds that fly in the air, 
and the fish that swim the streams, seem a remnant of barbarism ; but 
if such recreation be desirable it is, in Great Britain, confined, m one or 
other way, to a fraction of the population, and is severely punished as 
poaching when indulged m by the common man, unable to afford ex- 
pensive gun and game licences, though the catch would mean something 
in the pot for the Sunday diimer. What seems to the soviet authorities 
far more imjiortant to tlie community than these class restrictions on the 
personal freedom of the masses, m the interests of a tiny minority, is that 
not a particular class but the whole people should enjoy throughout their 

' Tho l)est examination of this question known to us is the eandid and scrupulously 
accurate volume by Roger N. Baldwin, Liberty under the Soviets, New York, 1930, 272 pp 
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lives the widest possible enlargement of their mental or cultural envircin- 
ment, and the maximum opportunity of using this freedom, without 
discrimination of age or sex, race or colour, simultaneously with an erjuaUj 
universal increase of leisure. 

Such a universal extension of freedom requires, however, that the 
public authorities should see to it that notliing is provided for ptihbc 
use or enjoyment that is definitely harmful to the community. Thus, 
nothing may be printed in the USSR, whether book or pamphlet or cir- 
cular, which has not been passed by the agent of the public ceitsorship 
(Glavlit) who sits in every printing establishment. no individual can 
lawfully employ labour for his own profit, all the thousands of newspapers 
and other periodicals that arc so eagerly read by the public, catering, as 
they do, for every group or interest, and for every locahty, are run. not 
by capitalist proprietors, but by one or other of the manifold agencies 
of the collectivity. The same is true of all the theatres, concerts, cinemas 
and other popular entertainments. The couple of hundred thousand 
places of education in city or village, between the Baltic and the Pacific, 
from nursery school or kindergarten, up to university college or research 
institute, are equally provided and maintained by one or other piibhc 
authority. In short, it may be said that in the USSR no social institution 
of any kind, however voluntary its membership or clientele, escapes the 
universal plan. The mental and cultural environment is thus everywhere 
under the direction, not, it is true, of any single government organ, but 
of one or other of the literally hundreds of thousands of authorities of 
public character. This universal supervision is directed by a deliberate 
purpose. 

The practice of the USSR reveals the nature of tliis purpose, and the 
extent to which the mental environment is regulated. In the first place, 
nothing is permitted that is deemed “ counter-revolutionary ”. This does 
not mean that no criticism of the government is allowed. On the con- 
trary, there is, as the student will have concluded, no country in the 
world in which there is actually so much widespread public criticism of 
the government, and such mcessant revelation of its shortcomings, as in 
the USSR. Nearly every issue of the newspaper contains details of 
breakdowns and failures ; of the scandalous behaviour of officials whose 
names are given ; of cases of neglect and oppression ; and of the need 
for this or that alteration or improvement of government policy or 
a dminis tration.^ The “ wall newspaper ”, in which, in every factory and 

Wo have already pointed out that, so incessant is this stream of exposure and 
criticism, that whole volumes of attack on the soviet system have been published m most 
countries by its eneiliies, who find it easy to collect and arrange this “ solf-cnticism ” as 
if the exceptional oases were typical of the whole administration. See p. 028 

The much-maligned censorship of the work of the foreign correspondents at Moscow is, 
wo are convinced, carried out on similar lines. It is well described by an American 
journalist : 

“ Russian censorship, where the Russian censorship is effective, lets much news come 
through. Dispatch in pocket, the American correspondent takes the soviet Foreign 
Office elevator up several floors to a somewhat messy room in which a Russian, who speaks 
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office, the staff publicly criticise, and even lampoon, their superiors, is a 
universal institution all over the USSR. No such public criticism by the 
ivage-enrucr of his employer, or of his foreman, is allowed in capitalist 
countries. The Soviet Government approves of all this publicity as 
'■ sclf-critieism ”. even when it i.s criticism of itself as employer ; and is 
itself not backward in contributing to it. Hardly a speech is made by a 
People's Commissar or otlier leader which docs not include some exposure 
of departmental failure, and a more or less sharp denunciation of erring 
officials. It is only the calling m question of the fundamental principles 
of communism, or some aggressive criticism of theoretic “ Marxism ” — 
and, of course, any incitement to political “ faction ” — that is barred as 
“ countcr-revolutionarv ”. 

On the other hand, there arc various additional systematic exclusions- 
from any form of pubhcity. Xotlimg pornographic is allowed in hterature 
or other form of art. There is. indeed, Ic-ss public sex appeal ”, of any 
sort, in the cities of the USSR than m those of any other country. No 
incitement to racial hatred is permitted ; so far, at least, as concerns the 
Jews, Tartars, Gypsies. Negroes or any other race within the USSR. 
No libel on any citizen m his private capacity will be passed. It is also 
soviet policy, in order to exclude the subtle influence of imitation, to 
forbid the publication of the details, and even the statistics, of divorces, 
crimes, suicides and accidents. It is, perhaps, as a matter of good taste, 
which may be dignified into " mental hygiene ”, that the soviet news- 
paper contains no “ society news and no gossip about the habits and 
doings of the per.soiiahtie.'i prominent in art. literature, .sport, music or 
the drama, or even of tlie leading soviet .statesmen and administrators. 
There is no mention of their families, or of their comiiigs and gomgs. 
We do not know whether it is becau.se of these manifold exclusions or in 
spite of them that the soviet newspapers are so widely read or so eagerly 

and reads English, goes over with him what he has written. The censor will pass every 
tune an> factual dcbcriplioii of things that the American has seen , he will pass every time 
any of those articles or specclits aboundmg m savage sclf-triticism which soviet papers 
amazingly print, and which soviet leaders amazingly make. (Indeed, most of the hot stuff 
and inside dope peddled by the rumour-mongers of Kiga, is taken directly from soviet 
paper',, dressed up in attractively fantastic form, and sold uith panicular success in 
England ) 

‘ The censor will not pass, but will ask the correspondent to modify, any condensed 
Bummarj or interpretation of a senes of events or a speech with which he disagrees. Also 
the censor v ill delete what is maliciously hostile, grossly provocative, deliberately untrue, 
or insulting to the state or its leaders. But even such stuff comes out of Russia by the 
ton — in books and articles written after the writer emerges Or even without the formality 
of emeigence. 

“ But m spite of this complete change in the amount of Russian information available, 
in spite of a censorship certainly more intelligent and certainly less ruthless than that of 
most .South American and some East European states, and m spite of much excellent and 
accui.ite i'e])Oitiiig, the old fable of the soviet my.stery remains AmciKuns, because they 
were oiu i ediK .ited to the scent of propaganda, refuse to believe their eyes. They persist 
in the ( one iction that there is a ‘ Russian answer ’ — that there is a Russian ‘ low-down ’ — 
that t h( V have not ‘ been told ’. They have developed what might be called an ignorance 
comjilex The fundamental facta of the Russian State are clear and legible and well 
known ” (Fortune, New York, March 1!)32, p. 57). 
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devoured.^ The circulation of each issue of the periodical press in the 
t'SSR now approximates, in the aggregate, to the total number of family 
households between the Gulf of Finland and Kamchatka. 


Plan or No Plan 

How far docs this systematic planimig of the mental eiii ironmenl of 
the soviet citizen constitute a greater restriction of his personal libeity 
than is siiffeied by the citizen of every great country in which jieopJe 
live m closer conjunction with each other lhan, say. the Gaiichos of 
Patagonia, or the pioneer hirmers of the Xorth *Vmencan prairie or the 
South *yrican veldt ’ 

Let us take, to begin with, the position of tlu' schools and the teachers. 
So far as concerns mne-tenths of the children of school age. m Great 
Britain, their parents have no freedom of choice as to school or teacher 
or curriculum. They must, in fact, put up with whatever building and 
equipment, teaching staff and curriculum, is provided within reach of 
their homes.- The teachers are equally obliged to adopt, as the basis of 
their instruction of their pupils, and even of their intimate conversations 
with them, the fundamental conceptions of the national civihbation, 
such as constitutional monarchy, parliamentary democracy. British Im- 
perialism, the capitalist organisation of industry, and a eoiiventioiial 
Christianity. In no part of the country could a teacher in a public ele- 
mentary school keep his (or her) job. however sincere and fervent his 
belief, if he was known to inculcate atheism, commimism the abolition 
of parliament, rcpublicamsin. or the dissolution of tin' British Empire. 
Indeed, dismisiral would probably follow' any open projiaganda of such 
opinions even outside the school. The teaching staffs 111 thi' endow'cd 
and so-called public ’’ schools have httle, if any, more freedom of 
opinion in this respect than those in the elementary school ser\uce. Even 
professors and lecturers in the British universities tind it. prudent, at 
least until they attain outstanding eminence in their sei'cral subjects, to 
abstain from pubhc e.xpression of any of their opinions on fuiidamental 
issues that run counter to the prevalent orthodo.xy. 

Practically the only point 111 the sphere of education in which there 
is more individual freedom in mental environment in Great Ilrilam than 
in the USSR is in the heretical parent’s clioicc of a school for the children 
who are not clever enough -or fortunate enough to win a suli.stantial 
scholarship tenable elsewhere. . . . If he can afford to pay fei's and incur 
travelling and other expenses quite out of the I’cach of all the wage- 

^ People riUDiic up in Moscow and el’owhcrc. at Ihc no^^spapor dislubiihiig in 

thoir eagerness to get the latest editions of the evening papei. 

2 The fact that in England and Wales tlio Govcmniont sujiporls many sdiools limit 
and still dominated by tho Koman Catholics, or by the Anglican Church, so that on the 
one point of religious creed paients can exorcise this much choice of school, if there }ia|)pens 
to bo more than one within reach, docs not appreciably eUcct the monopoly of a single 
(and, m effect, prescribed) curriculum and school atmosphere. 
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earners and nearly all the lower middle class, an unorthodox parent can 
send his children to one or other of the few dozen mildly heterodox or 
quietly agnostic boarding-schools, in which alone a mental environment 
is available which is less rigid than that practically enforced on the 
children (and the teachers) of nine-tenths of the population In these 
exceptional schools the curriculum depends mainly upon the view taken 
by the proprietor or director of what is essentially a private profit-making 
enterprise as to the wishes of the parents whom he seeks to attract ; 
and the teachers need only be reasonably circumspect about their own 
particular heterodoxies.^ 

Consider now the great part of the mental environment of an advanced 
industrial commumty that is constituted by the newspapers and maga- 
zines, on the one hand, and on the other, by the places of public entertain- 
ment, from the diama down to “ the dogs ” (greyhound racing after the 
‘‘ electric hare ”). In Great Britain and the United States all these 
enterprises are provided by capitalists seeking to make profit out of them. 
Subject only to general legal restrictions.^ not very rigidly enforced, and 
intended to prevent such patent evils as outrages on decency, libels on 
private individuals, injury to other people’s property, and danger from 
fire, the enterprising capitalist is free to provide whatever entertainment 
he thinks will, by attracting most customers, yield him the largest profit. 
Or he may. if ho prefers, use the newspaper or place of entertainment that 
he owns, partly to promulgate his own opinions, or to further the interests 
of himself or his creed or political party. Frequently he combines both 
motives, sometimes sacrificing some or all of his profit to his propaganda, 
and sometimes finding tliat all his motives work together to produce a 
maximum result. But whatever line of policy he choose^ to adopt in his 
enterprise, the mental environment he is creating is beyond the control 
of the individual citizen, whose sole remedy, and that only a partial one, 
is to forgo the newspaper or the entertainment. 

How about the freedom of the million-fold ‘‘ listeners-in ” to the 
national service of broadcasting ^ One of the most interesting experi- 
ments in sociology is actually being made in this sphere. The new 
invention of radio broadcasting is bemg operated in different countries in 
different ways. In the USSR and the United Kingdom the service is 

1 It IS habitually forgotten how numerous and extensive are the classes to whom, m 
Great Britain among other countries, freedom of expression of opinions unpleasing to 
the government, or to the majority of the cithiens, is denied, either formally, by regulation, 
or informally, by the danger of losmg their means of livelihdod. The whole of the armed 
forces , the various local police forces , the entire staff of school teachers ; the domestic 
servants of tlie woU-to-do ; the local postmasters and letter carriers ; the employees in 
industrial undertakings ; the retail shopkeepers in small communities’; the farm labourers 
in rural areas ; the medical practitioners , the solieitors, architects, portrait painters, 
sculptors and otliers wlio depend on the custom of the property owners — all these, and 
many moie, find it prudent to keep silence about any heterodox views that they may 
hold. 

“ Only for the public performance of stage plays is there in Great Britain a preventive 
censorship (each play must he submitted, along with a fee, to a court official, not responsible 
to parliament, without whoso express licence no public performance can take place). 
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provided for the people by public authority.^ In the United States and 
some other countries this service is left to capitalist enterprise. The 
listening world has 111 neither case any further liberty than that of listen- 
ing or cuttmg-ofE. But both expert opinion and popjilar feeling in the 
United Kingdom, including both English and Americans who have tiicd 
both systems, are emphatic that the system of monopolist public pro- 
lusion, constantly ojien to influence by public opinion, and not directly 
purchasable for use by rich men for their own purposes, is preferable to 
leaving the pro\’isioii to be undertaken by the profit-iiiakin2: capitalist, 
even 111 respect of the personal liberty of the listeners, wliich is. in the 
United Kingdonj and the USSR, protected from invasion by undesired 
advertisements. - 

The position is much the same with regard to what is called pro- 
paganda. There is, of course, propaganda in the USSR, in every form, 
whether newspaper or book, school or university, entertainment or 
advertisement It would be hard to decide whether there is, in the 
aggregate, more or less of it than in Great Britain and the United States. 
The difference is that 111 the USSR all the propaganda is deliberately 
planned, in what is believed to be the public mterest. by the multiplicity 
of essentially public authorities, and expressly for the purpose of public 
education ; whereas in capitalist countries the planning is done by the 
multiplicity of capitalist or other private propagandists, either individually 
or in various combinations, but always in what they conceive to be their 
own interests, or, at best, according to their own caprices, without any 
decision by the community as a whole, or its authorised representatives. 
For the individual citizen the propaganda is as inescapable in the one 
case as in the either. In all countries his mind is bludgeoned to compel 
him to admit a whole series of ideas. Where systems differ is in who 
wields the bludgeon and with what purpose. 

The conclusion to which the student is driven is that, as regards the 
great mass of the population in a densely erowded country, possibly as 
many as nine-tenths of the whole, by far the larger part of the mental 
environment is always and everywhere compulsory. From childhood to 
senility no one of this large majority can escape its potent and persistent 
influence. In modern life it is hterally all-pervadmg. So long as eyes 

1 It may be noted that the USSR ehowa here more freedom than tho United Kmgdom ; 
m tho former, reception is open to all without fee, whereas in tho United Kmgdom recep- 
tion IS limited to those able to pay a licence of ton shillings a year. 

“ A characteristically modern part of the mental environment of the population is the 
prevalence of staring or illummated advertisements, designed to catch the eyes of as many 
millions as possible, Either m the city streets, or along tho riiial tlioroughfaics, or in dis- 
figurement of the landscape. In the USSR the little that is done in this way is deliberately 
planned with public objects, and is never allowed for the profit of any individual In 
Great Britain and tho United States such unplanned adveiliscments for private profit are 
only just commg to be regarded, if not as public nuisances, at any rate as an entirely 
wasteful expenditure from the standpomt of the community, and as mentally detrimental 
to the mdividual who cannot escape the insidious and persistent suggestiveness of the 
advertisers’ characteristic mendacity. 
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and cars are open, we cannot avoid its sights and its sounds. Infants and 
children, adolescents and adults, will inevitably be taught and trained — 
that IS, subjected to artificial surroundings which may be either planned 
or unplanned. Not only nurseries and schools, but also books and news- 
papers, churches and cinemas, laws and advertisements, arc all engaged 
in creating the people’s mental environment. 


The ^yestern Freedom of the Rieh 

To the educated intellectual of the western world (especially if he 
enjoys a rentier income, or can earn adequate fees or royalties from a 
succession of clients, to none of whom he is beholden) the foregoing 
argument will appear mere sophistry. It is amazing bow blind we can 
be to the living conditions to which the vast majority of our fellow- 
citizens are subjected, if we are ourselves m other circumstances ! K 
he is not trammelled by wearing a crown or by membership of the court 
circle, and not enmeshed 111 the obligations of a landed estate, or active 
participation in business, the intellectual w'ell-to-do citizen of London or 
New York can surround himself exclmsively with books of his own choice ; 
can subscribe only to the newspaper which he dislikes least ; can amuse 
himself expensively without going to the cinema that he despises ; can 
attend the church that he finds congenial, or none at all if he so prefers ; 
can travel in the countries that are to his taste, or ‘‘ follow the sun ” so 
as to live always in the climate that suits his bodily comfort. Very 
naturally he becomes as little conscious of the circumambient mental 
environment that coerces his less fortunate felloiv-citizens as he is of 
the weight of the atmosphere — ^to the influence of which even he is, at 
aU times, irresnstibly subjected. Of course he is not by any means as 
free as he thinks he is. Although he may largely exclude or dismiss it 
from his consciousness, no man can escape the influence of the mental 
environment involved in his nationality, his home circumstances, his 
education, his residence in a particular country at a particular stage of 
civilisation, and his participation in, or dependence on, the contemporary 
economic and political organisation What ho can do, and usually does 
do, is to regard as a condition of freedom a mental environment that is 
apparently unplanned, because it is constituted by an unknown congeries 
of irresponsible and mutually competing factors ; whilst he denounces 
as a condition of coercion a mental environment that is deliberately 
planned, exclusively in what is conceived to be the public interest, by 
the known and authorised representatives of the community as a whole. 
Yet between them there may be no difference in the ’actual degree of 
coercion or restraint of the average individual. There will, however, 
be a vast difference in the degree to which the whole population enjoys 
the conditions of the good life. 
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Where is Freedoyn ? 

\\ liat, then, do we mean by freedom ? It is clearly something which 
practically all human beings desire, and the lack of which most people 
find irksome. It is certainly an important element* in the good life. 
It coincides in meaning, we suggest, with “ doing as one chooses ”. Let 
it be admitted, for the sake of argument, that this freedom is the highest 
human good. Those whose intellectual training has been unconsciously 
based on the hypothesis of a static universe almost inevitably think of 
freedom as the abscuce of )csfiaint; those who as.sume that every part 
of the universe (including imnds) is always 111 motion are apt to think of 
freedom as the jTresence of uppoihnniy to act as tliev desire 

The division among the thinkers of the world is manifested in the 
subtle change in the meaning commonly given to the term freedom. 
More than a century ago. the begimiing of this change of meaning was 
expressed in the unexpected comment that under tlie English constitu- 
tion every man was free, but oidy m the sense in which he was “ free to 
resort to the Loudon Tavern — ^that is to say, if he could afford the 
expense • There is no freedom where there is no opportunity of taking 
advantage of it. As Professor Tawucy points out, “ Except 111 a sense 
which is purely formal, equality of opportunity is not merely a matter 
of legal equahty. Its existence depends, not merely on the absence of 
disabilities, but on the presence of abilities. It obtains 111 so far as. and 
only in so far as each member of a community, whatever his birth, or 
occupation, or social position, possesses in fact, and not merely in form, 
equal chances of using to the full his natural endowments of physique, 
of character, and of intelligence. In proportion as the capacities of some 
are sterilised or stunted by their social environment, while those of others 
are favoured or pampered by it, equality of oppoitumty becomes a 
graceful, but attenuated figment. It recedes from the world of reality 
to that of perorations.” ^ 

In Moscow, where the whole population has lately been, at times, 
severely ‘‘ rationed ” for bread and meat and fats, tliere may well seem 
to have been more restraint on purchases than m London Yet, as the 
rationing has been coincident, for the past five voars, with opportunities 
for every able-bodied man or woman to obtain employment at trade 
union wages, there may easily have been greater actual freedom m the 
ehoice of food to the poorer citizens m Moscow than m London. For, in 
Great Britain, the housewives of the millions of unemjiloycd labourers 
“ on the dole ”, or even the millions of other families precariously exist- 
ing on wages under two pounds a week (out of which rimt and cloth- 
ing and nearly a hundred meals a week ^ have to be provided) — s.ay, 

1 EqualUy, by It. H. Tawney (1929), p. 139. 

“ For a family of five, at three meals per day, it would bo 106 per week, which, at t hreo- 
pence each, would coat over twenty-six shiilmgs per week for food alone. Yet threepence 
Xier meal, at British prices, docs not allow for much choice among foodstuffs 1 
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altogether, something like one-third of the whole population — find their 
constitutional and legal freedom somewhat unsubstantial. In fact, they 
feel themr elves quite otherwuse than free ! Life to them seems one 
contuiuous stringent and coercive lationmg ”, not only of particular 
foodstufls, but of nearly every exercise of will, and nearly every indul- 
gence of desire. 

But we may leave the philosophers of the western world to bring, 
in their own way, their definition of freedom up to date. What we are 
concerned with here is the view of freedom taken in the USSR. What' 
is there prized as the highest good is the iiuumiising of opportunity, to 
act acco/diny to imhvuhial desue, of the enlue aggregate of individuals in 
the comni'inittj. This effective enlargement, or wider opening, of the 
mental and eulturul environment of all the people, without discrimina- 
tion of race or colour, age or .sex, income or position, is one mam object 
of the deliberate planning of the good life in the USSR. The shifting 
of enqihasis, from alisence of restraint to presence of opportunity, as 
the condition of the good life, is, as we have already noted, characteristic 
of the changed view of the universe taken by modern science. It is co- 
incident also with the transition from the “ economics of scarcity ” to 
the “ economies of plenty ”. The shifting of empliasis from the freedom 
of one person to the aggregate of the freedoms of all the persons in the 
commumty is in harmony with the characteristic note of umversalism 
that wo have so often found in soviet statesmanship, based on the 
assumption of the high value of social equality and the positive evil of 
sex or class or race privileges. 

If, as is univensally talvcn for granted in soviet circles, everybody is 
to count as one, and nobody for more than one, the read towards the 
maximising of the aggregate of individual freedoms in the community 
lies along the path of an ever- increasing equality of opportunity. Equality, 
of course, is not identity. The nearer the kind of opportunity can be 
adjusted to the kind of faculty of each individual, the greater will be 
the community’s aggregate of individual opportunity, and therefore of 
personal freedoms. It is thought that, ultimately, organisation on the 
basis of “ from each according to liis faculties, and to each according to 
his needs ” will provide the closest adjustment. 

It will now be clear why a certain amount of restraint, and a variety 
in kinds of restraint, are necessary conditions of this maximising of the 
aggregate of individual freedoms. There is, in any given place, at any 
given time, only a certain amount of opportunity open to the population 
in the aggregate. Anyone who takes to himself more than the appro- 
priate amount and kind of opportunity that falls properly to his share, 
not only robs another of some or all of the opportunity that he might 
otheiwi.se have enjoyed, but also, by increasing inequality, inevitably 
lessens the aggregate amount of individual freedoms within the com- 
mumt} The social organisation which allows the British shipowner to 
treat himself and his family to a long and expensive holiday in Switzer- 
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land and Italy, whilst the hundreds of dock labourers who are unloading 
his ships, together with their families, get nothing more like a holiday 
than their wageless days of involuntary unemployment, not only injures 
them, but also diminishes the total aggregate of freedom within the 
community. Lenin is said once to have observed in his epigram- 
matic way : “ It is true that liberty is precious — so precious that it 
must be rationed So long as the available quantum of liberty 
is not unlimited, the aggregate amount enjoyed ivithin the com- 
munity is, by appropriate rationing on an equalitari.in basis, actually 
increased. 

It remains to^be added that freedom to do what one likes depends 
finally upon the existence of plenty of the means of doing it, however 
that plenty may be shared among the individuals witlnn each country. 
Thus, we come up against the question of how to maximise plenty ; 
that is to say, how to increase the agimcgate of whatever genuinely con- 
stitutes the nation’s wealth. Whether the Soviet Government will 
eventually succeed in its avowed aim of outstripping all caj italist countries 
in the production per head of useful commodities and services remains 
to be answered b)’ the event. All that can be said at present is : (1) 
that by ordmary commercial measurements (which include a mass of 
social disutilities) the USSE cannot yet be shown to have reached the 
level of productivity per head of population enjoyed by the Umted 
Kingdom or some other European countries, or in the years prior to 
1929, by the United States ; (2) that the aggregate production, whether 
of capital equipment or of commodities and services, has increased in 
the USSR during the past decade by leaps and bounds, wliilse that of 
all other countries has cither fallen off or has at best remained stationary ; 
(3) assuming that the increase in wealth production and in population 
continue at their present compound rates, it seems likely that, in the 
course of two or three decades, the USSR will have become the wealthiest 
country in the world, and at the same time the community enjoying the 
greatest aggregate of individual freedoms. 


Unity in Action with Adventiiie in Thought 

There is, we admit, a caveat to the foregoing argument. What the 
British or American intellectual is concerned about is not the aggregate 
of personal freedoms eiij'oyed by the total population, about which he 
thinlrs little and cares less, but the very serious loss suffered not only by 
himself, but also by the community, if the absolute freedom of specu- 
lative thinking by the tiny minority capable of original thought on any 
subject whatsoever is in any way interfered with It is upon the complete 

1 When, during the Great War, Great Britain rationed sugar, the issue to every person 
of the ration card without which no sugar could be obtained was regarded by all persons 
of means as a restraint on their freedom. The same ration card was cherished by tlie 
poore.st class as enlargmg their freedom, ensuring to them the opportunity to purchase 
sugar which they would otherwise lack. 
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“ liberty of prophesying ” among this minority — ^the membership of 
which cannot be determined in advance — that the intellectual progress 
of the world ultimately depends. Without tins unlimited freedom to 
correct current errors, to tliink new thoughts, and to make intellectual 
discoveries, the world would succumb to the disease of orthodoxy, and 
fail to cope with the everchanging conditions of social life. We might 
even not escape retrogression into primitive barbarism.^ 

There is, assuredly, some validity in this assertion of the social im- 
portance of unlimited freedom of intellectual discussion, irrespective of 
the rightness or social value of the new thoughts to which, in any par- 
ticular generation, it may prove to lead. On the other hand, an indulgence 
in unlimited freedom of discussion, especially if accompanied by unlimited 
duration of debate, has the drawback that it is apt to militate against the 
effectiveiiess of corporate action. 

It is therefore necessary to consider the conditions under which 
both effective action and freedom of discussion are practicable. Take 
first the case of a great engineering work, or of a gigantic aeroplane, of 
novel design and uncertain success. The communist view is that in 
deidsing the plan, and in coming to the decision to make the experiment 
of construction, it is plainly desirable to provide for the utmost freedom 
of discussion. At this stage the widest participation is called for. Only 
by encouraging outspoken criticism of the project from all points of 
view, and until all degrees of competence, and the careful weighing of 
every objection and every alternative, can it be ensured that the decision 
eventually come to will be the wisest and most accurate then and there 
available But once the decision is arrived at, the position is changed. 
It IS held that the success of the enterprise will be jeopardised, and may 
easily be brought to naught, if all those concerned in the work, from the 
manual labourers, and the skilled mechanics, the foremen and the assistant 
managers, up to the highest technicians and the director himself, do not 
whole-heartedly cooperate, with complete assurance and entire devotion, 
in the execution of the particular plan that has been decided on. Whilst 
the work is in progress any public expression of doubt, or even of fear 
that the plan will not be successful, is an act of disloyalty, and even of 
treachery, because of its possible effect on the wills and on the efforts of 
the rest of the staff. A grumbling sceptic, or public “ grouser ”, however 
able and conscientious he may be, may, by his creation of a “ defeatist ” 

^ This, we miagme, is w'hat Mr. H, G Wells meant when he declared (with what seems 
to us a strange misunderstanding of the position m the Soviet Union) that, unless the 
Communist Party pi omptly restored unlimited freedom of thought and public discussion, 
the USSR would, within less than a generation, find itself oiitst'iippcd in intellectual 
development liy Great Britain and the United States ' This conelusion ignores the fact 
that whiNt in capitalist countries there is to-dav an admitted ‘‘ fiust ration of science 
through lack of funds and other encouiagcment, the advancement of science is a veritable 
cult in the USSR, upon which millions are expended and in which every individual who 
has, or tliinks he has, ability to invent or discover is encouraged to participate. It is only 
one more instance of the incurable blindness of the wealthy intellectual to realise that 
freedom is as much the presence of opportunity as the obsence of restraint. 
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atmosphere, actually bring about the fulfilment of his own prophecies 
of failure. The most that a conscientious man may do, if he is convinced 
that the plan is dangerously erroneous, is to communicate privately to 
the director the grounds on which he believes that disaster is imminent 
unless a change is made. If he has then no heart in* the work, and no 
faith in its success, he should ask to be relieved, and posted to another 
job — still keeping silence about his doubts, so far as public discussion is 
concerned, lest he should, by incautious talk, himself bring about the 
failure or the disaster that he fears. In any corporate action, a loyal 
unity of thought is so important that, if anj-thing is to be achieved, 
public discussion must be suspended between the promulgation of the 
decision and the'accomplishmcnt of the task. 

Now, from the communist standpoint, the position of the Soviet 
Government, which has on hand the hugest of tasks in the transforma- 
tion, within a decade or two, of the millions of people of the USSR into 
a socialist state, is akin to that of the engineer undertaking a great and 
difficult work of construction. Such a task demands, for its accomplish- 
ment from everyone concerned, nothing short of complete loyalty and 
implicit confidence. It ma}' be argued that the task is not one that 
should have been undertaken ; and that the Soviet Government ought 
to have contented itself with the multitudinous discussion and the rela- 
tively trivial details of reform that characterise parliamentary democracies. 
It is the view of the Vocation of Leadership in the USSR that the drastic 
transformation of the manner of hfe of the Russian people, and that 
within the ensuing decade or so, is imperatively required. Only by 
creating the conditions of the good life can the good life be begun. It 
can well be argued that the decision to this effect has been substantially 
ratified not only by the acquiescence of public opinion, but also by the 
active cooperation of at least a majority of the citizens in the measures 
of admimstration. It seems to follow that, durmg the years of accom- 
phshment of its task, the Soviet Government is bound to take the action 
which seems necessary to make its work successful. Such a course is 
admitted to be necessary when one country is actually at war with 
another ; when neither faction, nor anything hkely to lead to faction, is 
allowed, and even “ defeatist ” talk is made a criminal offence. When a 
government is engaged in a desperate struggle, not with another govern- 
ment but with the forces of nature, the danger of incitements to faction, 
and even of “ defeatist ” talk, may well be as great as m war. And the 
Soviet Government adds to the argument that it is, in a real sense, actually 
on the defensive against some or all of the capitalist governments whose 
hostility did noU cease with the withdrawal of their troops from soviet 
territory little more than a dozen years ago. At various points beyond 
its frontiers centres of sedition are still actively maintained, actually with 
government connivance, eagerly grasping at every opportunity of inter- 
vention. Soviet territory is still periodically invaded by secret emissaries, 
who come in illegally to foment disaffection and revolt, not even stopping 
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short of assassination of soviet officials. The aspirations of national 
minorities in Georgia and in the Ukraine, which are now mainly cultural, 
are still being skilfully manipulated towards the purpose of overthrowing 
the Moscow Government. The threats of invasion by Japan, or by 
Hitler's Geimany, seem to pioinise to these seditioiiists, almost from day 
to day, new opportunities for successful uprisings. When we remember 
how necessary the repression of all incitements to faction and of every 
manifestation of ‘‘ defeatism ” seemed to the British Government when 
it enforced the Defence of the Realm Act, as well as to all the other 
belligerent governments 111 the Great War, w^e can hardly wonder at the 
corresponding action of the Government of the Soviet Union to-day. 

But even the unity in action may be purchased at a high price if it 
requires the stoppage of thought among the nation’s thinkers. It is, 
unfortunately, part of the nature of things that the new and original 
thinking, on w'hich all human progress ultimately depends, caimot be 
done to order. The most powerful government, whilst it may plentifully 
endow thinkers, fails when it tries to prescribe, or to limit, the new 
thinking that it wants done. No one can foresee what new thoughts will 
emerge, nor how nor when they will occur. Experience indicates that, 
when thinliers are forbidden to think along particular lines, or to discuss 
particular issues, they are extremely likely to be unable, as well as un- 
willing, to think at all I What is worst of all for new and original thinking 
is an atmosphere of fear ; and it is just this atmosphere that is produced 
by any penalising of intellectual discussion among the thinkers them- 
selves. It has, in fact, been found by experience that it does not pay to 
stop freedom of thought. 


The Solution of the Problem 

We have already diseussed, in conaection with our description of the 
Disease of Orthodoxy,^ the imperative necessity of continual adventure 
in thought. Is there any escape from the dilemma prescribed by the 
practical necessity of umty in action, and the no less important require- 
ment of freedom of thought 1 

\V e suggest that the problem is one created only by the closet philo- 
sopher. and that the solution is found in practice. The answer has, m 
fact, been discovered, by experiment, by the Soviet Government, as by 
other administrations. Take, for instance, the practice with regard to 
the freedom of discussion of physiological or medical questions. The 
soviet censorship (Glavlit) refuses absolutely to allow the printing of 
pornography. But there is complete freedom of discussion, and of ex- 
pression in print, in properly .scientific language, by physiological or 
medical thinkers, about sexual functions, di.seases or perversions. These 
descriptions and discussions would be peremptorily stopped by the 
censorship if they were so expressed as to come under the definition of 
1 Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind 
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pornography. Anything in this realm is allowed to be published, in any 
form, and at any price, which excludes the suspicion of pornograijlnc 
intent. 

Tt IS in this example that we find the solution. What is neeessarv' to 
the freedom of the thmlver and the investigator is unfettered eonimiiniea- 
tion to his fellow-thinkers or contemporary investigators. It is not 
communication to the unthinking public that he needs for the fostering 
of original thought. There seems no reason why the freedom of dis- 
cussion and expression allowed by common consent, within ri'asonable 
limits, to the physiologists and the medical practitioners, should not bo 
allowed to the thinkers and investigators into the fuiidameiital eoiicop- 
tions on whieh each society is based. What is complained of is that 
this is, to-day. not allowed in the USSR, as in many other counlries, 
out of fear of faction. But it is not faction that such thmlcers are after, 
and not popular discussion by the mass of unthinking men. any more 
than it is pornography that the physiologists and doctors have in view. 
What IS desired is only the testing of their ideas that is given by dis- 
cussion among their intellectual colleagues and equals. Hence the psycho- 
logical speculators in thought, the philosophic critics of social tlieories, 
the metaphysical proposers of new utopias, should not ask or expect 
the State Publishing Houses to publish their lucubrations in popular 
pamphlets at the price of a few kopeks. The publication that such 
things need and value is in the form of “ proceedings ’’ or ’ transactions ” 
of a philosophical society, accessible to non-members but not brought 
indiscriminately to their notice ; or in that of substantial treatises un- 
likely to find purchasers outside the narrow circle of those capable of 
understanding tiie phraseology which such discussions require. To the 
present writers it seems that this might everywhere be permitted practi- 
cally without limit. Published in this way, vnthout newspaper reverbera- 
tion, the most unrestrained adventures in thought are not likely to 
militate against unity of action in the particular constructive enterprises 
of the moment. Such highly mtcllectualised adventures in thouglit do 
not reach the umnstructed mass of the people, or even the actual practi- 
tioners of particular technologies, except by the slow process of filtering 
down, as and when the new ideas become generally accepted as scienti- 
fically valid by the instructed mmority.^ Yet such an amount of oppor- 
tunity of discussion and pubheation is enough to set going, and to 
mamtain, that unrestrained freedom of thought and unlimited specula- 
tion about what is at present unknown to science which is indispensable 
to the future progress of the USSR no less than to that of other com- 
mumtics. 

1 English readers im 11 remember the anecdote told of Ihtt. As I’rime llimster lie ^\as 
consulted about criminally piosccuting William Godwin for Ihc publication of an cxticmcly 
subversive book {Political Justice), fbtt ashed at what price the volume was publi-lied, 
and was told “ Three guineas ”. His decision was that no book published at so high a 
price as three guineas was worth troublmg about — moaning that, at such a price, it would 
circulate only among people unlikely to be improperly influenced by it. 
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We do not suggest that nothing more is called for, in the way of 
freedom of utterance, than the limited opportunity for the intellectuals 
that we have adumbrated. That amount of opportunity might well be 
conceded even in a state of war. Wlien, however, the Soviet Government 
feels itself as secure ns the British Government does, there seems no 
reason why popular lectures and speeches at open meetings, and dis- 
cussions 111 cheap pamphlets and newspapers, should be any more re- 
stricted than they are in England. The feeling of the ordinary citizen — 
of the common man without intellectual pretensions — that he may 
without fear of prosecution or police oppression listen to what he chooses, 
say what he Idces and propose whatever occurs to him, is an element of 
his good life which is ultimately of considerable value to' the community. 
We may hopefully expect that, with the somet characteristic of univer- 
salism in all its administration, those in authority in the USSR will, in 
due season, take this view. 


The Evolution of Communist Ethics 

So far we have explained the various social expedients devised by the 
Communist Party of the USSR to provide, as a matter of deliberate social 
construction, the conditions of the good Me for all. But one of the most 
important factors in the social environment created in every community 
is the code of conduct that arises out of whatever social order is estab- 
lished ; a code accepted and enforced, either by law or by public opinion 
of a majority of the inhabitants. Is there such a code of conduct in the 
USSR, and how does it differ from those of the western civilisation I 

It so happened that the present writers had the opportunity in 1932 
of asking a pertinent question of one of the most influential and most 
widel)' respected of Bolshevik leaders, one who was reported to be an 
embodiment of the Conscience of the Communist Party. The question 
was : “ What is the criterion of good or bad in the conduct of a member 
of the Communist Party 1 ” His answer — ^possibly the best he had time 
for, when thus questioned by importunate foreign enquirers — ^was, sub- 
stantially, that whatever conduced to the building up of the classless 
society was good, and whatever impeded it was bad. 

The answer so courteously given to us in 1932, as the outcome of 
intuition after a lifetime of experience, did less than justice to the Com- 
munist Party. It is plam from such study as we have been able to give 
to the proceedings of the People’s Courts, and, still more, the Comradely 
Courts in the factory or the apartment house, on the one hand ; and to 
the discussions common in the meetings of the millions of Comsomols on 
the other ; that what may fairly be termed a sy.stcm of ethics is being 
gradually evolved among the citizens of the USSR. This moral code is 
still in the experimental stage. There has not yet been time, amid all 
the transformations of the social order which have had to be put in 
operation over so vast an area, for even the principles of the new com- 
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munist ethics to be either authoritatively proclaimed or universally 
accepted.^ 

No Sense of Original Sin 

The immediate effect of the revolution, with its destruction of “ auto- 
cracy, orthodoxy and [so far as ‘ Great Russia ’ was concerned] nation- 
ality ”, was, as we have seen, a general repudiation of historic Clinstiamty. 
The unabashed and complete denial of any form of supernaturalism 
involved the abandoinnent of the code of morals founded on divine 
revelation. It is hard for anyone who has grown up in a Protestant 
country, and no less for a Roman Catholic, to realise how fundamental 
is the difference ithat this rejection of supcrnatiiralisin has made 111 the 
minds of the people There is, in the USSR to-day, even among those 
who still cherish their icons, and whatever may be their conduct, an almost 
complete absence of any sense of original sin. 

This loss of a sense of sui in the theological sense does not mean the 
disappearance of conscience, which, as we have been taught by Turgemev 
and Tolstoy, the Russians possess in great measure. But it has been 
accompanied by a transformation of the conception of personal obliga- 
tion. In contrast both with the Mosaic Commandments, and with such 
obhgations as were emphasised by the Greek Orthodox Church, which 
were mostly in the form of specific prohibitions of what is wrong, the code 
of conduct of the Soviet Union has been, from its inception, almost entirelj’ 
concerned with positive injunctions to do what is right. Morality is no 
longer mainly negative in form, but substantially affirmative.® 

^ Apart from the endless elaborations of Marxism, we arc unable iisefullv to refer the 
student to many books. A well-known member of the Communist Party, Emelyan 
Yaroslavsky, has ^ft■ltten books m Russian, apparently not jot translated, the titles of 
which are given as Parly Ethics (1924) and Morals and the IVay of Life (1926) A series of 
articles edited bj- A. Borisov, with preface by Emelyan Yaroslavskj-, entitled The Old 
Morals and the New, published in Russian in 1925. Much information as to ethical ideas 
and the practical conduct of life in the USSR may be picked up from the very informative 
book Bed Virtue, bj’ Ella Winter (1933, with bibliographj’. .320 pp ) ; U’ornew in Soviet 
Russia, by Jessica Smith (New York, 1927), unfortunatelj' out of print ; iroiiian in Sonet 
Russia, by Eannma Halle (1933, with bibliography, 410 pp.) , The Sonet Warhir, by 
Joseph Freeman (1932) ; New Minds, New Men ?, by Thomas Woodj- (1931, with biblio- 
graphj') ; Die Jiigend in Sowjetrussland, by Klaus Mehnert (Berlin, 1932) translated as Youth 
in Soviet Russia (1933, 270 pp ) ; Humanity Uprooted, by Maurice Hindus (1929, .369 pp.) ; 
Marriage and Morals in Sonet Ru3sia,hy Aiuia.JjOuise Strong, and such novels as(Russiaii) 
The Love of the U'ortcr Bee, by Alexandra KoUontai, translated ns Tree Love ; Ceniuit, by 
Feodor Gladkov(1929,322pp.); Without Cherry Blossom, hyVantcloimon Romanov; I Lore, 
byA.Avdeyenko(1934,283pp ), TheSoil Upfarnerf, by M. Sholokhov, Londonoditioii, 1935. 

“ This change has involved the loss of any appreciation of personal holiness in the 
sense in which this has been understood by believers in the supernatural BoKlicvisl 
teachers and uTilers would not include either personal holiness m this sense, or the pursuit 
of it. among the faciors or conditions of the good life. Their perpetual campiiigii of 
education includes no inculcation of the desirability of seeking siieli a state of mind. Not 
the perfecting of one’s own soul or self, but the service of others, and the advancement of 
the communitj-, constitutes virtue. No one is deemed to be good unless ho does what he 
can for his fellow-men. He is not judged by his works, for his works may bo uiisuceessful 
from no fault of his own ; but by the motives and incentives that govern his actions. 
Even if his works are socially useful and successful, if he is a “ careerist ” or a “ self- 
seeker ”, he IS not a good man. 
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No Absolute Morals 

Auotlici’ porri'lativo of the loss of the sense of sin against God has 
boon, in the Soviet Union, tlie abandonment of tlic idea that there is 
any thing absolute, fundamental, universal or everlasting, about a scale 
of values.^ Any judgment of conduct, it is held, is, everywhere and 
incvitablv. the outcome of life. The contemporary code that public 
opinion supports is necessarily relative to the actual conditions of exist- 
ence in each community during the generation that is passing away. 
The position is, and always must be, constantly changing. Morality 
depends on the state of the world for the time being. The Bolshevist 
standpoint has been stated in the following terms. liverything which 
we describe as ways of life among mankind, as human relations and 
Conditions, whether they are regulated by law or merely by custom, 
traditions and habits, is summed up to-day in the Kussian language by 
the now stereotyped word byt, derived etymologically from the verb 
byly, to be. The expression is untranslatable m its richly laden brevity, 
containing an objective and a subjective aspect which interpenetrate 
and blend dialecticallj' , it comprises the whole surrounding world in 
which, man is placed as well as his attitude towards it ... In a country 
where the new economic order is in process of construction with such 
niten.sive vehemeiice the milieu is not fixed, not established once for all. 
And so man, together with his attitude of mind, cannot be the finished 
product of his surroundings, but changes with them evoy day, at the same 
time as. and just because, he changes them every day.” ® 


Ethics emerging from Life 

Accordingly, it is held that the essentially relativist code of conduct 
that IS developing in the Soviet Union must, in disregard of any previous 
prescriptions, emerge from the new Me.® It is necessarily based on a 

^ The revulsion against the assumption that morality is noceasaiily eonneotad with 
siipornatiiralism or a belief in personal immortality, has led, in some quarters, to a repudia- 
tion of the term ethics *' The very eonccption of communist ethics ”, wrote N. Bukhann 
in 1024. “ IS not correct. IVe must not talk of ethics as of something which is inspired by 
fetichi-siii. but of a certain conduct m order to obtain a certain end. This leads to the 
necessity to work out certain rules of our conduct ; to have, so to say, our own command- 
ments ” (included in Th& Old Moials and the New, a senes of articles edited by A. Bonsov, 
with a preface bj' Emelyan Yaroslavsky (in Russian) 2nd edition, ^Iosoow, 1925, pp. 18-22). 

“ irowiuji in Souicl Russia, by Eannina Halle (1933), pp 338-339. 

® This view of ethics has been brilliantly set forth in the works of the eminent Egyptolo- 
gist, James H. Breasted Thus in the Foreword to The Dawn of Conscience (1935), p. av, 
he observes : 

“ The fact that the moral ideas of early men were the product of their own social 
experience is one of profoundcst meaning for thinking iicoplo of to-day. Out of pre- 
historic savagery, on the basis of his own experience, man arose to visions of character. 
That at hievement which transformed advancing life, human or animal, on our globe was 
one fi run a characterless universe, as far as it is known to us, to a world of inner values 
trails! emling matter — a world for the first time aware of such values, for the first time^ 
conscious of character and striving to attam it.” 
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recognition of the facts of social life under Soviet Comniunism, resolutolv 
abandoning the shamefacedness, the furtiveness and the secrecy by 
which the elders are still troubled, and which arc deej^ied to be merelv 
useless “ hang-overs ’’ from ecclesiastical superstition and devil-woislii]). 
Thus, to take one example, there is 111 the USSR pradticallv no juiKbsh 
suppression or ignoring of the bodily functions, not escludiiif; those of 
sexual intercourse and reproduction. Children grow np accustomed to 
human equally with animal nudity; and whilst thev gr.idiiallv learn tliat 
certain parts of conduct are suited not for company but for privacy, 
they are never taught that any bodily function has a special quality of 
indecency 

We pause, alfthis point, to reassure the reader who regards all this 
revolution in morals as something very dreadful H'>we\er much the 
Victorian English may be shocked by some of the habits and some of 
the moral judgments of Soviet Communism, it must be realised that the, 
inhabitants of the USSR find equally shocking some of the habits and 
moral judgments of the inhabitants of Great Rritain and the United 
States. The conduct regarded as ratiious or decent iq one part of the 
world IS, as a matter of fact, regarded as quite the opposite 111 other parts. 
lYorafitfy, it Aas been saicf. is actuiriVa questiun ofiihihikrcfe ancf foiigifiicfc. 
The making of profit by buying in order to sell at a Ifiglior jirice — " re- 
grating ” our ancestors called what the soviet citizens bland ns “ spec illa- 
tion ” — is 111 the USSR a criminal ofience, but. in the iTiiited Ixinudom. 
if on a large enough scale often the pathway to a peoj-age It is liard 
for the Eiiglislunan to realise that the corpor.il pumsliinont of children, 
like flogging for serious offences in the army and navy, us as abhorrent 
to the soviet citizen as the suiumari' shooting of tliosc wljo merely acquire 
wealth from the public by false jiretciices would bc' I0 tha London banker. 
In the USSR even the parental slapping of disobedient children is not 
only a serious mor.d delinquency, but actually a crimnial offence. The 
unabashed cuddling that takes place, sitting on Ihe seal.s or lying on the 
grass, in the London parka would be inconceivable 111 the Park of Culture 
and Rest at Moscow.^ On the other hand, it is in no way contrary to the 
moral code of the Soviet Union, any more than it was Iq that of Tsarist 

^ One of tho authors spent ten days in 1932 at Kislovodsk. 11 hieh kml heen the .-Vi-v-lcs- 
Bains of Tsaiisl Kussia, and where tho royal pahiees, luxurioiH villas and exlrai .ijiaiit 
hotels have all been converted into traile-nnion rest-houses, either tor holiiliiymaki'ra or 
for convalescents There wcic present in Ihe June weather some ten or fifteen thousand 
visitors, nearly all manual-working wagc-eameis, enjoying the bcnuliful gardeiis and tho 
various entertainments. Tlio social observer noted that there vas 00 drunkenness, no 
shouting or brawling, and no slaying up after 11 p.M. Thcie ii as \ ery htUo spooning, and 
no litter, so that the>soeial observer felt quite embarrassed aliont, ihrowing aivav her 
oigarettc-cnds instead of placing them dutifully in tho rcccptaeles pi-onded Rien nst- 
house had its medical staff, and provided tho various diets called for b\ ,„di\ idual dialhe-,is. 
The youngci men and women indulged in games, athletics and a indd niountainceun;. 
There was an excellent opera and ballot, a thcalro playing every evening, and a goofl 
orchcstia givmg daily concerts. There were no merry-go-rounds, or <;ockshies, or shoot ing 
galleiies or exhibitions of monstrosities. But there were endless lectures in tho rest-lioiises 
on Marxism and questions of technology which the observer found iveU attended. 
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Russia, for adults to bathe together in complete nudity; although 
bathing costumes arc becoming usual in Moscow and Leningrad. It seems 
no more immoral for those who love each other to cohabit without cither 
a religious ceremony or official registration than it is for English or 
Amei lean adults to marry without parcntalconsciit, or (among Protestants) 
to remarry after legal divorce. 

The Soviet Union is specially interesting to the student of com- 
parative ethics in that it is trying an experiment unprecedented m world 
history. No society it has been observed, “ has heretofore attempted 
to create its morality consciously. The factors that go to make up the 
general feeling of what is and is not ‘ done ’ are, as has been said, subtle, 
and half or wholly unconscious. The soviets are still shaping and stating 
some moral rules. . . . Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, at a Party Conference 
in 19'24:, asked that it be definitely stated what was permissible behaviour 
for a communist and what not. . . . The Party Conference, after long 
deliberation, agreed that no one code of behaviour for the new man 
could be settled on. but certain general principles could be stated.” ^ 

“ Nor IS it by accident or anarchically that these things are changing. 
The new man is planned as the new society is projected. The god of 
communism is not merely to modernise factories, collectivise farms or 
turn out Eive-Year Plan figures. The final purpose of communism is to 
create happiness for men, to lay the basis for the living of ‘ the good life ’. 
The Soviet citizen devotes his hfe to the building of a socialist society 
because he is convinced that such a society will improve everybody’s life. 
‘ We must do all in our power to create a new man with a new psychology,’ 
said Liinacharslcy in 19.31 at a meeting of the Communist Academy.” * 

Wliat are the principal injunctions to the soviet child and the soviet 
citizen that, in 1935, seem to be shaping themselves into a code of conduct 
in the USSR t 

The Constant Seivice of the Commumly 

First among the moral obligations that communist morality imposes 
on the individual man or woman is that of service to the community in 
which he or she resides. This does not mean that the claim of the indi- 
vidual to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ” is denied or ignored. 
What IS asserted is that man in society is not wholly, or even principally, 
an individual product ; and that, by the very nature of things, he has no 
thoughts or feebngs, no claims or rights which are exclusively and 
entirely the outcome of his own individual intuition or experience. He, 
with all his demands and aspirations, is the creation of the society, from 
the family group right up to the republic, into which he xS born, and amid 
which he lives. Without some form of social grouping. Homo sapiens 
is non-oxistent. The individual is thus the group in one of its maiiifesta- 
tioiLs. Equally the group life is only one of the directions taken by the 
lives of its individual members. The service which morality requires the 
^ Red Virtue, by Ella Winter (1933), pp. 18, 25. ‘ Ibid. p. 13. 
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individual to give to the community is only a particular outcome of the 
instinct of self-preservation without which individual life could not 
continue ; a form of the service which he renders to himself in order 
that his own individuality may be developed to the fullest practicable 
extent The prosperity and success of the community’ as a whole is a 
condition precedent to the utmost prosperity and success of the indi- 
viduals of whom the community is composed. Scientifically considered, 
there is not, and can never be, any conflict between the genuine interest 
of the indmdual in the highest and fullest development of his own nature 
and his own life, and the genume interest of the community in being 
constituted of the highest and most fully developed iiidmduals. Morality 
is thus, in a very,real sense, part of the nature of the universe, to be not 
invented but discovered. It is, mdeed. for man to settle what shall be 
the purpose of life, a question which science cannot answer. But. given 
man’s purpose, it is knowledge of the universe, including knowledge 
about social institutions and human behaviour no less than knowledge 
about mechanics and physics, that will enable him to recognise and adopt 
the processes by which he can carry out his purpose ; and that will 
even lead him to invent instruments and devices, from the steam engine 
up to the “ shock brigade ”, from the hydraulic ram up to ‘‘ socialist 
competition ”, in order to increase his desired achievements. Thus, to 
the properly instructed soviet communist, scientific ethics is simultaneously 
both social morality and individual morality, because these are funda- 
mentally and inevitably identical. Any breach of the moral code, whether 
by the community or by the indmdual, is a failure on the part of the one 
or the other accurately to realise the facts ; a failure due either to mere 
ignorance or to a weak and partial mtellectual conception which is over- 
borne by an emotional storm out of the depths of the subconscious mind.^ 


The Payment of Debt 

What has not yet been generally recognised or admitted in the 
western world, is that every person starts independent Life seriously in 
debt to the community in which he has been born : taken care of ; fed 

1 The natural instinct o£ the Russians for coUeotiTism as against individualism is 
noted by Nicholas Berdyaevas a characteristic of the Orthodox Chuich, in contrast uith 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic. “ It must, however, also he noted that indi- 
vidualism IS inherent not only in Protestantism, but in the whole of western Christiaiuty, 
The idea of the salvation of the individual soul, as well as the idea of the predestination 
of a small number to salvation, is a species of celestial, metaphysical individualism. The 
spirit of ‘ sobernost ’, the idea of the colhctne character of the waj's of salvation, is opposed 
to this sort of individualism. In the Church we are saved with our brctliren. all together. 
We hope for a univeiial salvation, that is to say, for the transfiguration of the whole 
cosmos The spirit of ‘ sobernost ’ is better expressed in Orthodoxy than it is m Catholicism. 
Orthodoxy is resolutely anU-individualistic, though Catholics do not understand this 
But this cosmic ‘ sobernost ’ has not found its proper expression in the theology of the 
schools, nor in ascetic literature. It can be found only m the religious thought of the 
nineteenth century, in Khomiakov, Dostoievsky, Bukharev, Solovyov and Feodorov ” 
(Ftcedom of ihe Spirit, by Nicholas Berdyaev, chap. x. p. 365). 
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and clotiicd ; educated and trained. Others have worked in order tiat^ 
he raifilit have these advantages. It is therefore the primary duty of ' 
cverv individual to use whatever faculties he possesses for the purpose 
of weakli production 111 one or other form, including any kind of social 
scrvKc. at least to the extent of repaying to the community what he or 
she has cost it, and also, wlicrcver faculty permits, providing for the 
progressive improvement of the conditions of its life. The duty of work 
IS thus universal and inescapalile. Alone among modern thinlcers Bernard 
Shaw has perceived the deplorable disease prevalent among the children 
of wealthy persons, who habitually hve without rendering service to the 
comnnmity in which they have been born and bred. He puts the point 
forciblv to his readers among the English and American women in the 
following terms : “ Anyone who docs less than her share of work, and 
yet taki's her full share of the wealth produced by work, is a thief, and 
should be dealt with as any other sort of thief is dealt with In fact, 
it IS only by every person contributing to the community's wealth pro- 
ducl 1011 that the communit}- can give each individual a share in the wealth 
produced Only in this way can everybody be assured of continuity of 
economic security throughout life, that is to say, of maintenance alike in 
sickness and old age, as well as m the strength of manliood. 

Inseparably bound up with this obligation to take part in the pro- 
duction of commodities or services is the conception that the work must 
be done by each person himself, by hand or by brain. Paramount is the 
injunction to abstain from and to resist “ exploitation ”, meaning any 
employment of others at wages for the purpose of making a profit out 
of their labour The foreign observer is sometimes tempted to think 
that abstention from exploitation is the ethical duty that is, in the 
USSR, most forcibly and frequently impressed on the youthful mind. 

Along with this paramount individual responsibility is a universal 
and ubiquitous collective responsibihty. Every social institution in the 
USSR, from the selosoviet, the rayon soinet and the oblast soviet, up to 

^ The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism ami Capitalism, by Bernard Shaw (1928), 
p. 72. The author add-, impressively : “ By far the most unjust and misohievoua privilege 
claiined by the rich [in Great Britain] is the privilege of being idle witli complete legal 
impunity ; yet unfortunately they have catablished this piivilege so fiiraly that we take 
it as a matter of courie, and even venerate it as the mark of a leal lady or gentleman, 
without over considering that a person who eonsumes goods or accepts services without 
produemg equivalent goods or porformmg equivalent services in return, inflicts on the 
country precisely the same injury as a thief docs j in fact, that is what theft means. 
We do not dream of allowing people to murder, kidnap, break into houses, sink, burn and 
destroy at sea or on land, or claim exemption from military service, merely because they 
have inherited a landed c-^tate or a thousand a year from some industrious ancestor ; 
yet we tolerate idling, which does more harm m one year than all the legally' punishable 
crimes in the world in ten. ... To live like a drone on the labour :*nd service of others is 
to bo a lady or a gentleman , to enrich the country by labour and service is to be base, 
lowly, Milgar. contemptible, fed and clothed on the assumption that anything is good 
enough for heweis of wood and drawers of water. This is nothmg else than an attempt to 
turn the order of nature upside down, and to take ‘ Evil : bo thou my good ’ os the national 
motto. If we persist in it, it must finally brmg upon us another of those wrecks of civilisa- 
tion in w Inch all the great empires in the past have crashed ” (ibid. pp. 58-59). 
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the congress and sovnarkom of each constituent or autonomous republic 
— equally every consumers’ cooperative society and every industrial arid 
or kolklios — is held collectively responsible for the fulfilment of all its 
functions, and oven for the success of all its enterprises. In contrast 
with the British or American sy.stem of minutely defining the powers of 
every " collective ”. whether local governing body or business corpora- 
tion and then scarcely troubling to enforce the fulfilment of the functions 
entrusted to it. the soviet system is based, as we have .shown. ^ on a tvidc 
oninicompctence of every social institution, so far as its activiiic.s apply 
only to its members, or to the inhabitants of the area to which its eis 
extend It is practicallv unrestricted by such a doclriiic as Ultra Vires 
by vhicli 111 E’iglaiul every corporate body is disabled from going a 
liair's-breadth outside the minutely specified list of powers conferred 
upon it. It IS left free to do whatever it thinks best for the persons 
concerned. So long as its operations do not conflict with those of any 
superior authority, and are not actually in contravention of any decision 
of a higher council — so long also as these operations appear to be successful 
in their working — the humblest or remotest social institution will not be 
interfered with. But if these operations are not. in fact, successful, or 
give rise to serious complaints, they will be peremptorily vetoed and 
cancelled, and the errmg institution will be reprimanded, and, in the 
worst cases of recalcitrance or failure, summarily superseded. 

The Majiimmng of Health 

Perhaps the most extensive field of duty in communist ethics — a field 
m which the community has actively to cooperate with the indimdual, 
but 111 which the individual must incessantly look after himself — is that 
of the creation and the maximising of positive health of body and mind. 
We have already noticed the manner in which this conception of duty 
has influenced the development of the public health service ® We see 
it now, in communist ethics, 111 its aspect of individual obligation, along 
with the necessity of positive instruction as to how that obligation can 
be fulfilled. No one wishes to be ill or decrepit , but the human being 
IS not born with the knowledge of how to avoid becoming ill and pre- 
maturely enfeebled. It is amazing that, notwithstanding the immense 
waste and loss caused by unnecessary sickness and premature senility, 
no community has yet whole-heartedly seen to it that every one of its 
citizens is taught how to acquire and maintain positive health. In the 
Soviet Union the public authorities for education and health seem to 
attempt, and even to accomplish, more in this way than any other 
government. Yet, in the vast population of the USSB, the imiiority 
of individuals are still far from knowing how to keep their health, and 

^ See Chapter II. in Part I., “ Man as a Citizen ” ; and the powers of the Tillage soviet 
in tlio appendix to Part I. pp. 358-362. 

- Chapter X. in Part II., “ Tho Remaking of Man 

2 p 
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are consequently unable to fulfil their social obligations in this respect. 
Not every thinking citizen realises that only by everyone taking thought 
and choosing wisely can health be maintained. Apart from the avoid- 
ance of jiathogenic microbes, which is largelv a matter for the local 
autlioruv to deal vitli, the range of individual diit}*^ is large. Personal 
cleanliness, daily shower-bath or immersion, intolerance of parasites and 
of filth of every kind, rcgiilarit}- of all the bodily functions, adequate 
physical exercise, free ventilation of the dwelling by mglit as well as by 
day, definite restriction of eating to something less than the demands of 
appetite, all become something more than “ self-regarding ” lines of 
conduct, and assume the dignity of social obligations. It is in a similar 
light that is seen the necessity of prudent self-restraint in every form of 
enjoyment. From tins is evolved a common judgment as to drinking, 
smoking, gambling and sexual intercourse. We seem to see the code of 
conduct m these matters developing on the line of requiring from both 
sexes the perpetual maintenance of perfect health of mind and body. 
The code does not demand total abstmcnce But it regards j'lelding to 
temptation as a weakness to be deplored, and, because one lapse leads 
to others, and eventually to injurious habits, to be definitely blamed. 
Excess IS plainly misconduct, because science shows it to be mimical to 
health Moreover, much that cannot be actually condemned is to be 
deprec ited as being m bad taste, and unworthy of a Party member. 

The student vill notice that the communist policy is the very reverse 
of ascetic. Wliat moved Karl Marx to a lifetime of political conspiracy 
and economic study m grinding poverty — what steeled the will to revolu- 
tion of Lenin and his companions — was the misery and incompleteness 
of life that contemporary economic conditions everywhere inflicted on 
the mass of the people. The very object of the Bolsheviks in overturning 
the Provisional Government in October 1917 was to transform the social 
order of the USSK in such a way as to secure for the whole of the people, 
the conditions of a good life. And these conditions of the good life 
meant nothing more recondite than such amenities as were enjoyed by 
the professional classes of London or Paris. The most influential of the 
friends and supporters whom Lenm had gathered around him during 
his } ears of exile, out of whom the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars 
and the other administrative organs were formed in 1917-1918, were, 
with few exceptions, not manual workers themselves, though often of 
proletarian origin ; but men of considerable education, who had been 
trained as lawyers, doctors, professors, scientists and writers of books ; 
men who were personally acquainted with the conditions of a cultivated 
existence among the professional classes in the citicsv of France and 
England, Switzerland and Austria They had no desire to endow the 
wdiole iiussian people with the senseless luxury of the tsarist aristocracy 
or the American millionaires. But, on the other hand, they had no 
sympathy with the asceticism of St. Francis d’ Assisi. The communists 
of the Soviet Umon have not the faintest respect for the narrow lives of 
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privation and confinement in which the more saintly of the monks of the 
Orthodox Church, like those of western Christiamty, sought salvation 
The stories of the saints now excite nothing but disgust, coupled with a 
disapproval that is not averted by the knowledge that these misguKlerl 
persons were genuinely seeking personal hokness. ’ 


Sexual Intercourse 

When in the western countries we talk about a moral or an immoral 
man, still more about a moral or an immoral woman, it is understood 
to refer to their sexual relations rather than to any other form of morality 
or immorality.* This concentration on sex is unknown 111 the UR)S]il. 
In the first decade of Bolshevist admmistration there was a general 
understanding that sexual intercourse was a personal matter, taking 
place by mutual consent between men and women of the same or of 
difierent races, colours or religions, for which no religious or other cere- 
mony was required, whilst even official registration of the union was 
entirely optional. But sexual intercourse, and cohabitation, might entail 
social consequences involving special obligations (such as due provision 
for offspring, and for maintenance of a discarded spouse incapable of 
self-support) which the law should enforce. On the same principle of 
freedom in personal relations, divorce, at the option of either party, was 
as optional as a registered marriage ; but both parties, according to their 
several means, were required to fulfil the above-mentioned financial 
obligations. 

In the second decade we notice a gradual change of attitude. Lenin 
had never sympathised with the licentiousness that had marked the 
first years after the Revolution. Highly characteristic was his repugnance 
to the view put forward in the early days of the Revolution that sexual 
intercourse was as natmral as eating, and no more to be criticised than 
the drinking of a glass of water when thirsty. Leimi said to Clara Zctkm 
in 1921 : 1 “‘I think this glass of water theory is completely immarxist, 
and, moreover, anti-social. In sexual life there is not only simple ncature 
to be considered, but also cultural characteristics, whether they are of 
a high or low order. In his Origin of the Family Engels showed how 
significant is the development and refinement of the general sex urge 
into individual sex love. The relations of the sexes to each other are not 
simply an expression of the play of forces between the economics of 
society and a physical need, isolated in thought, by study, from the 
physiological aspect. It is rationalism, and not Marxism, to want to 
trace changes ift these relations directly, and dissociated from their 
connections with ideology as a whole, to the economic foundations of 
society. Of course, thirst must be satisfied. But will the normal man 
in normal circumstances lie down in the gutter and drink out of a puddle, 

I Bamintsunces of Lenin, by Clara Zetkin (1929), pp. 49-61 ; largely given in another 
liaiiJ.ition in Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina Halle (1933), pp. 113-114. 
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or out of a glass with a rim greasy from many lips ? But the social aspect 
IS most important of all. Drinking water is of course an individual affair. 
In love two lives are concerned, and a third, a new life, arises. It is that 
vhich gives it its social iiitciest which gives rise to a duty towards the 
community. 

" ■ As a commumst I have not the least sympathy for the glass of 
water theory, although it bears the fine title “ satisfaction of love ”. In 
any case, this liberation of love is neither new, nor communist. You 
will remember tliat, .about the middle of the last century, it was preached 
as the ■■ emancipation of the heart m romantic literature. In bourgeois 
practice it became the emancipation of the flesh. At that time the 
preachins was more talented than it is to-day. and as for the practice, I 
cannot judge. I don't mean to preach asceticism by my criticism Not 
in the least. Communism will not bring asceticism, but joy of life, 
power of life, and a satisfied love of life will help to do that. In my 
opinion the present widespread hj-pertrophy m sexual matters does not 
give ]oy and force to life, but takes it away. In the age of revolution 
that IS bad, very bad. 

'■ ‘ Young people, jiarticularly, need the joy and force of life ; healthy 
sport, swimming, racing, walkmg, bodily exercises of every kind, and 
many-sided intellectual interests, learning, studying, inquiry, as far as 
possible in common. That mil give young people more than eternal 
theories and discussions about sexual problems and the so-called “ living 
to the full Healthy bodies, healthy minds ! Neither monk nor Don 
Juan, nor the intermediate attitude of the Gorman philistines. You know 
young Comrade X ^ A splendid boy, and highly talented, and yet I 
fear that nothing good will come out of him. He reels and staggers from 
one love affair to the next. That won't do for the political struggle, 
for the revolution. And I wouldn’t bet on the reliability, the endurance 
in struggle, of these women who confuse their personal romances with 
politics Nor on the men who run after every petticoat and get entrapped 
by every young woman. No, no ! that does not square with the revolu- 
tion.' 

“ Lenin sprang up, banged his hand on the table, and paced the 
room for a while. 

“ ‘ The revolution demands concentration, increase of forces. From 
the masses, from individuals. It cannot tolerate orgiastic conditions, 
such as are normal for the decadent heroes and heroines of D’Annunzio. 
Dissoluteness in sexual life is bourgeois, is a phenomenon of decay. The 
proletariat is a rising class. It doesn’t need intoxication as a narcotic 
or a stimulus. Intoxication as httle by sexual exaggeration as by alcohol. 
It mii.st not and shall not forget ; forget the shame, the filth, the savagery 
of capitalism. It receives the strongest urge to fight from a class situa- 
tion, from the communist ideal. It needs clarity, clarity and again clarity 
And so I repeat, no weakening, no waste, no destruction of forces. Self- 
^ control, .s( If-discipline, not slavery, not even in love. But forgive me. 
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Clara, I have wandered far from the starting point of our conversation. 
Why didn’t you call me to order ? My tongue has run away with mo. 
I am deeply concerned about the future of our youth. It is a part of the 
revolution. And if harmful tendencies arc appearing, creeping ov<t from 
bourgeois society into the world of revolution — as 1:lie roots of many 
weeds spread — it is better to combat them early. Such que.stions are 
part of the woman que.stion.’ ” 

Lenin’s view as to the social obligations involved in sexual iiiter- 
course gradually became authoritative so far as the Communist Party 
was concerned ‘‘ Is marriage a private relation between two-h'gged 
animals that interests only themselves, and in winch society has no right 
to meddle ’ ” H^rote Ryazanov. We should teach young communists 
that marriage is not a personal act, but an act of deep social significance ’’ 
■■ Marriage has two sides, the intimate side and the social,” said 8oItz, 
“ and we must never forget the social side. We are against a profligate 
or disorderly life because it afEects the children We wouldn’t mix m a 
man’s affairs if he changed his wife every third dai’, if his children and 
Ins work did not suffer from that. When we talk of love wc have always 
to remember that sex relations imply not only a phy,siological relation- 
ship ” ^ 

Public opinion among the Comsomols, as well as among Party mem- 
bers, increasingly emphasised the importance of stability of marital 
relationships. Down to the present day (1935). however, there has been 
no change in the law of 1920 making divorce at least as easy as legally 
registered marriage, and treating unregistered unions as in every way 
equivalent to marriages But at least in the Communist Party and 
among the Com^somols, sexual promiscuity, like all forms of self-indulgence, 
has come to be definitely thought contrary to communist ethics, on the 
grounds enumerated by Lenin ; it is a frequent cause of disease ; it 
impairs the productivity of labour ; it is disturbing to accurate judgment 
and inimical to intellectual acquisition and scientific discovery, besides 
frequently involving cruelty to individual sufferers. Stability and mutual 
loyalty have become steadily more generally enforced not only by public 
opinion but also, so far as Party members and Comsomols were concerned, 
by the ordinary Party sanctions. Disloyalty in marital relations, and 
even exceptional instability have become definite offences against com- 
munist ethics, leading not only to reprimands but also, m bad cases, 
to expulsion. 

Similar pressure of public opinion has been appearing in the trade 
unions, of which some three-fourths of the members are outside the ranks 
of Party and Cctosomol membership. A confereuce convened in 1935 
by Tiud, the organ of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU), was addressed, among others, by Soltz, as Assistant of the 
Procurator of the USSR. He urged that the trade unions should take 
moie interest in the private hves of their members and their relations 
1 Bed Virtue, by EUa Winter (1933), p. 124. 
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with tlieir families. The editor of Trud pointed out that the trade unions 
should judge the value of their members not only by the work they do 
but also by their behaviour in their homes and their attitude towards 
their wives and children. 

This erowing puritanism in the marriage relation was reinforced, in 
the same year (1935), by the discovery that the provisions requiring one 
or other of the divorced parents to make payments for the maintenance 
of the children of the union, were being evaded or disregarded in many 
thousands of cases. According to a joint statement recently published 
by Soltz and the People's Commissar of Justice, N. V. Krylenko, in the 
last three years the courts of the RSFSK alone dealt with 500,000 cases 
arising out of such awards The number during 1933 was 142,000, and 
during 1934 it had risen to about 200,000. Despite this absorption of 
the minor judiciary with such cases, it is admitted that many hundreds 
of thousands of children are not receiving the support from their fathers 
to which they are legally entitled, and even after the courts have dealt 
with the cases the parents find means of evading payment. 

According to Krylenko, the causes of this situation are the inade- • 
quacy of the penalties for failures to pay awards, the ease with which 
parents can evade payment simply by changing their place of residence, 
and the complicated methods used to collect the payments. It is sug- 
gested that the penalty for failure to pay children's allowances should be 
increased from six months' forced labour or a fine of 300 roubles to not 
less than one year's imprisonment. 

Concurrently, the legal division of the Mother and Child Institute 
of the Soviet Commissariat of Public Health has just published the report 
of a survey of the marital relations existing in 2000 families of Moscow 
industrial workers, numbering 7000 persons.^ This report concludes with 
important proposals for new regulations for the granting of divorces. It 
recommends the abolition of simple notice of divorce through the Post 
Office. It suggests that the party who is not the applicant for divorce 
should be summoned to the divorce bureau, the “ Zags ’' (Bureau for 
the Registration of Acts of Social Significance), which should enquire 
wffiether his or her rights would be violated by the granting of a divorce, 
and whether, in the case of a wife, she is pregnant or unable to work, 
and should also examine the position of the offspring of the marriage 
in case a divorce is granted. The proposed regulations also provide that 
persons contracting a marriage must report their former marriages and 
the number of living children they have. The report demands stricter 

^ Ruport of the Legal Divibion of the Mother and Child Ins.litute of the Commissariat 
of Health for the RRFSH (in Russian), July 1935. See summary in jianchester Guardian, 
August 30, 1935 ; and for the whole change of opinion, Louis Fischer’s article in Tki 
Nation (New York). .August 21, 1935. Incidentally tlie investigation revealed that Russians 
are now marrying at a later age than they did before the Revolution. In 30 7 per cent of 
all marriages contracted before the Revolution the women were under seventeen years of 
age and 78 per cent under twenty, but only 56 9 per cent of those women interviewed who 
weie mariied after tho Revolution were under twenty at the time of their marriage. Tins 
change has an important bearing on the birth-rate. 
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administration of the laws providing penalties for concealing various 
circumstances, such as the existence of diseases which would make the 
marriage illegal, and for maliciously contracting premeditated short-term 
marriages. Finally, the report recommends that the youth in the ad 
vanced schools should be given a course outlining th*6 laws dealing iMth 
family life and marital relations. 

It is understood that new legislation and more stringent regulations 
are pending, both on divorce and on the enforcement of alimony. Drafts 
have already been submitted to the trade-union organisations m all the 
principal industrial centres ; and discussions arc (1935) already taking 
place in the soviet newspapers,^ in the radio broadcasts, and at clubs and 
trade union meetings about the proposals under consideration. We can 
form no opinion as to when the new legislation will be passed. 


Prostitution 

The attitude towards prostitution is characteristic. The prosti- 
tute ”, it has been said, “ is not acknowledged as punishable, unless she 
be guilty of spreading disease ; but those who promote prostitution are. 
As a social phenomenon prostitution is regarded as springing primarily 
from economic causes and not from innate perversity or depravity of 
the female sex. To decrease or eliminate the necessity for it, it is urged 
that special care be taken about dismissing women from employment ; 
[that] agricultural and industrial artels be formed to give women em- 
ployment ; [that] the qualifications of women for labour be increased 
by creating sufficient vacancies for them in professional technical schools ; 
[that] dormitofies be organised for the unemployed and houses opened 
for accommodation of women temporarily in the cities ; and that agita- 
tion be carried on in schools, clubs and all organisations of youth, setting 
forth the character of prostitution, its dangers and incompatibility with 
the life of a workers’ republic. These preventive measures are supple- 
mented by efforts to combat prostitution already existing which is 
considered as an inheritance from bourgeois society. These efforts fall 
under the head of (1) inspection of all places where prostitution may be 
carried on ; (2) struggle against those who promote dens of debauch ; 
and (3) free treatment for venereal diseases in dispensaries. Special 
detailed instructions are issued to the militia concerning the necessary 
steps and precautions in investigating prostitution.” ^ 

In another direction the jurists at work on the preparation of the 
criminal code were puzzled to know what to do about what is condemned 
as a crime by the laws of every civilised country. On wdiat ground were 
they to make the mating of near kin (incest) a criminal offence ? It is 
said that a number of physiologists and medical practitioners were 
privately consulted ; and that they reported that, whilst incest might be 

^ Notably in Pravda dtmng June and Jnly 1935. 

* New Minds, New Men by Thomas Woody (New York, 1932), p 375. 
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repugnant, there was neither historical nor contemporary evidence to 
prove that it was injurious to the offspring or to the public health. Accord- 
ingly, altliough the marriage offices are directed to refuse' to register 
marriages between persons connected directly by descent, including 
brotLers and sisters, incest is not a criminal offence. Homosexuality was 
similarly long omitted from the criminal code of the USSR.^ 

What is “ Not Done ” 

A significant feature of communist ethics is that its prohibitions are 
practically never independent, but relate essentially to failures to comply 
with its positive injunctions Alcoholic drinlcmg is blamed, and still 
more, habitual drunkenness or drug addiction, because it is a breach of 
the rule requiring the maintenance of perfect health It is held to impair 
judgment and lessen efficiency, even where it docs not seem immediately 
to lead to ill-health. Even m strict moderation the drinking of vodka 
is held to be wasteful and detrimental to the wealth of the community. 
Total abstinence from alcoholic drink, and even from smoking, is strongly 
recommended, and seems to bo increasingly common among the Com- 
somols. As we have already pointed out, “ spooning ” in public is “ not 
done ’■ in the HSSR. Haiiy other things, such as the scattering of litter 
on the ground, whether paper or cigarette-ends, are tabooed. 

Communist morality is avowedly distinct from the law of the land. 
An authoritative definition emphasises this point. Ethics, writes A. A. 
Soltz. “ IS a sum of traditions and customs accepted in a given society, 
the fulment of which is obligatory without anij jiroscoilwn at law, or any 
punitive sanction " ^ 

Nevertheless, it seems that the injunctions and prohibitions of com- 
munist ethics are, when a case is brought before the People’s Court, to a 
considerable but variable extent enforced by soviet law. There is, in 
fact, in the USSR, no hard and fast line between actions which are simply 
'■ not done ”, and are discouraged by public opinion, and those which, if 
brought into court, may be pumshed by judicial sentence. The Comradely 
Courts of the factories and offices and apartment houses, like the Com- 
somol groups, have no legal jurisdiction, although their reprimands are 
often accompanied by fines which are invariably paid. On the other 
hand, the People’s Courts, which are statutory tribunals of first instance, 
deal with offenders without any nice regard to the words of the criminal 
code ; and their decisions and sentences habitually take account, to a 
considerable extent, at any rate in the severity of the penalties inflicted, 

^ In Marcli 1934, without any public discussion, the presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) suddenly issued a decree requiring all the republics of the USSR to 
add to their r i iminal codes an article makmg homosexuality between adult men punishable 
by three to five years’ imprisonment ; and if done with mmors or dependants or accom- 
panied by force, by imprisonment from five to eight years. It is understood that this 
drastic action followed on the discovery of centres of demoralisation of boys, due to the 
influence of cirtoin foreigners who were summarily expelled from soviet territory. 

- Jifd J'tilue, by Ella Winter, pp. 19-30. 
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of the public opinion as to what is or is not “ done 

On the other hand, many actions regarded as crimes in other countrie.'. 
are, in the TffSSli, left only to moral reprobation. The so^det authorines 
have, in fact, been slow to bring to bear upon moral issues the method 
of statutory prohibition of actions deemed to be wropg. The war-nme 
prohibition of the supply of vodka was quickly repealed when the bud 
efiects of such a law in positively mcreasiug the consumption of dangerous 
home-made substitutes became manifest. “ We do not try ”, said a 
leading moralist, “ to legislate our people into good behaviour , we do 
not try to pass one moral law for all our people. ... To a large extent 
our morals must grow out of the way of life.” ^ Much is deliberately left 
to public opiiiian. “ The fundamental human urges of vanity, pride, 
ambition, the desire for approbation — ^thc wish to stand well with one’s 
fellows — these arc ”, it has been said, “ as strong in the So\uct Union as 
in our own world. Young Russians want as much as anyone else to do 
the ‘ done ’ tlung ; what is done and what is thought are stronger in- 
centives to behaviour even than with us.” “ Thus an attempt to commit 
suicide IS not a criminal offence in the USSR, but is nevertheless contrary 
to morals. '* Though not a crime, it is necessary to condemn suicide ”, 
writes Yaroslavsky. “ Only tired and weak people seek this way out. 
True, no general opmion will fit everyone's case ; each case must be 
analysed individually ; but we cannot consider suicide a way out. We 
cannot acquit the man who takes his own life. . . . We must register a 
stern disapproval of suicide ; then fewer people will take that way out ; 
we should be attentive to the needs of people who find themselves in 
difficult situations, of course ; but we must not acquit the weak, nor praise 
them for their wrong step, a step which is harmful to commumsm.” ® 


Personal Acquisitiveness 

There is, in the USSR, a widespread and persistent discouragement 
of the personal acquisitiveness in which the Protestant bourgeoisie of 
the Western world saw a social virtue. The communists, on the contrary, 
are inclined to see in it the root of nearly all social evil. What is “ not 
done ” under Soviet Communism is the seeking of personal riches. The 
individual ownership of property is not forbidden by law, though many 
forms of wealth and what would otherwise be opportunities for acquisi- 
tion arc monopolised by the Government, just as in Great Britain all 
individual ownership is barred in such important enterprises as the 
internal telegraph, telephone and radio system ; the whole business of 
postal communioation ; and the coinage of money. In the USSR both 
incomes and inheritance in excess of a small maximum are heavily taxed 
at progressive rates, as indeed they now are to a lesser extent in nearly 

^ Smelyan Yaroalavsky, a popular "writer on ethics and member of the Central Control 
CommisBion, said this to Slla Winter. See her Hsd Viriv^ (1933)* p. 26. 

2 Ibid, p. 19. * Ibid. p. 37. 
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all countries. Tlie most marked difierence in this connection between 
the USSli and the capitalist world is that the growth of wealth in private 
hands is regarded, both officially and by public opinion, nob as a good 
thing in itself, but as always a source of danger to the community, and 
one which may, in paiticular cases, become a positive evil. 

The only definite limit on personal income is th.at which the members 
(and candidates for membership) of the Communist Party voluntarily 
impose upon themselves. This was first adopted by the Paris Commune 
of 1871, which laid it down that none of the administrators or officials 
should receive a salary higher than that which could be earned by a 
zealous and highly skilled manual worker. Marx immediately applauded 
this regulation, which Lemn repeatedly insisted on, ar obviating the 
danger of the Government of the state falling into the hands of a class 
pecuniarily distinguished from the proletariat to be governed. It has 
been consistently adhered to in the USSR for all the members of the 
Party, though the maximum has been successively raised with the rise 
in prices and wages. To this day^ the rulers of the USSR receive only the 
equivalent of the earnings of the most highly skilled and zealous crafts- 
man. They live in flats of three or four rooms, usually with no more 
than a single “ domestic worker ” and with the wife, even of a high 
official, often going out to earn wages in one of the Government factories 
or offices, or as a journalist on the stafi of one of the newspapers. 

There is, indeed, little that an individual can, safely and comfortably, 
do in the way of personal consumption with any considerable income in 
the USSR.’- Anything like ostentatious expenditure or luxurious hvmg 
leads to comment and blame, and presently to suspicion of counter- 
revolutionary sentiments or activity. In a member of the Party it 
presently leads to reprimand or removal to some other locality, and, if 
persisted in, to expulsion from the Party. It is, indeed, not easy to find 
safe ways of spending any large mcome. The successful writer or actor 
cannot, in the crowded cities, buy for money more than the allotted floor 
space in the way of dwelling. He cannot go far in collecting a library, 
or the pictures he admires, because he cannot get enough rooms in which 
to place them. He has hitherto found it difficult to luxuriate in “ deficit 
commodities ’’ even when he has been willing to pay exorbitant prices ; 
although this may have procured him a little of them. He may pick up 
discarded jewellery for his wife, but she will not find it comfortable to 
display more than one piece at a time, and she wifi, have nowhere to 
keep it safely. AVhat one can do with a large income is to travel ex- 
tensively within the wide bounds of the USSR, with such comfort as 
can be got ; to go to unlimited theatres and concerts to improve the 
education of one's children by engaging private tutors ; to devote one- 
self to scientific research or the writing of books , to indulge within the 
Hmits of discretion, m the joys of drinking and gambling ; to get special 

^ This 1 - the theme of an amusing novel, translated into English as TAe Xiittle OdUen 
Calf, by 11} a Ilf and Eugene Petlov (1932, 384 pp.). 
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medical attendance and nursing for any members of one’s family who 
are ill ; to .have one’s own automobile, and one’s own chauffeur, and. 
if desired, eyen more than one. But nobody wiU find it comfortable to 
abandon his vocation in order to lead a life of leisure. Unless his heelrh 
had failed, or old age had come, such a course of condilct would presently 
get him into trouble in one way or another ; and the end might come, 
one night, in a peremptory su m mons to the headquarters of the Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs, where a severe examination in one of its 
departments, very much like the GPU, would bring to light the fact 
that he was infringing a fundamental principle of the so\uet regime, 
that “■ if a man do not work neither shall he eat ” — in short, that he was 
guilty of conduct so i mm oral as to be counter-revolutionary ! 

The attitude towards saving and mvesting by the individual is some- 
what confused. For waste of any kind there is universal condemnation, 
which in the case of ostentatious livmg — what Ycblen called “ con- 
spicuous waste '’ — excites general contempt. But pecuniary saving by 
the individual has ceased to be a recogmsed virtue. The child is not 
taught to save. Pioneers and Comsomols seldom think of sa\nng as a 
personal duty. The wage-earner realises that ho will be adequately 
provided for in sickness and infirmity, in unemployment and old age. 
His children will at all times have the essential of health. His nidow 
will not be allowed to starve. His own burial or that of a member of 
his family will be no burden on the survivors. Why should he save ? 
The social object of individual saving in capitalist countries — the in- 
crease of the nation’s capital — is, m the USSR, secured by Government 
action to a far greater extent than it is achieved in other countries by 
personal savings. ^ 

On the other hand, the Government Savings Bank offers a high rate 
of interest on deposits both small and great ; and may also occasionally 
oblige the depositor by transferrmg without charge any sum on his order 
to the account of any other person in the USSR, thus establishing in 
principle a system of drawing by cheque on a current account, which 
the British Government Post Office Savings Banlc refuses to allow. 
Moreover, the State Bank (Gosbank) sells for cash attractive “ obliga- 
tions ” of the Soviet Government, jdelding either rouble dividends or 


^ In Great Britain, among the wage-earners, and to some extent also among the lower 
middle class, the motives for saving are mainly twofold. Such persons hardly ever save 
for the purpose of increasing the capital available for additional industrial enterprises. 
Partly they save for security of maintenance of themselves and their families in future 
vicissitudes, notably sickness and unemployment, burial and old age, and unforeseen 
contingencies, Thisoncomive is superseded m the USSR by the universal provision under 
social insurance of all wage or salary earners ; and by the cooperative provision for non- 
working members in the collective farms and fisheries The other motive for ^,aving in 
Great Britain is the desire to accumulate, out of exiguous woeklj iiieomcs, sums sufficient 
to pm chase articles of clothmg, boots, furniture, bicycles or wireless sets on winch they 
have sot their hearts, or for annual holidays. This motive for saving is apparently nearly 
as effective in the USSR as m Great Britain, especially now that payment by inst.dments 
ha> spread so widely in the latter country. 
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lottery prizes, or (if purchased in valuta), a solid 7 per cent interest 
remitted quarterly to any part of the ■world, and redeemable on demand 
in gold roubles or their current equivalent in valuta of any otaer country. 
This mav seem to encourage saving, and even the creation of an income 
independent of -work. But the amount so invested by any individual in 
the USSE IS not large, and such an investor finds Ins total income lessened 
by an income-tax on his earnings with the steepest of progressions, whilst 
his capital accumulations are, in due course, equally cut down by the 
steepest of progressive de.ath duties. The whole arrangement seems to 
be regarded as a temporary convenience to the Soviet Government in 
attracting a certain amount of capital in valuta from abroad, for w'hich 
purpose newspaper advertisements are now (1935) used in Great Britain, 
the United States and France. It also enables the Government, by 
attracting paper roubles from the investor in the USSE. to reduce to 
that extent the issue of additional paper money that ivoiild otherwise 
be required to increase the working capital of each office or trust. To 
take a share in each successive internal loan is, in fact, regarded as the 
patriotic duty of all recipients of wages or salary, often collectively 
determined by vote of each local unit of the trade union, which calls 
upon its members to contribute a month’s income, as a ivay of ensurmg 
the fulfilment of the current Five-Year Plan. This is universally re- 
garded as a sacrifi.ee of additional personal consumption, in the nature 
of a tax on the wage or salary, refusal of which would be justified only 
by exceptional family circumstances. So much is this the case that those 
who invest a month's earnings in the internal loans, on which no interest 
is usually paid, but only lottery prizes on the drawn bonds, frequently 
omit to claim their prizes ! 

The Duty of the Party Member 

It remains to be stated that the members of the Communist Party 
(including the so-called candidates who are treated as probationary 
members, wuth the one disability that they arc not allowed to vote in 
Party meetings) are held to a higher standard of personal conduct than 
the ordinary citizen. They have voluntarily pledged themselves to two 
of the three characteristic obligations of the religious orders of Christianity, 
namely to poverty, to the extent of never accepting for themselves any 
larger salary or wages than the common maximum laid dowm by the 
Party rule ; and to obedience to the corporate decisions and commands 
of the Party authorities Any breach of duty in these matters may he 
visited bj’ reprimand and demotion ; and may ultimately lead to ex- 
pulsion from the Party ^ But there is no enforceiiieiit of these Party 
obligations by the soviet courts of law. 

'It mnj he explained that, contrary to an impression common abroad, the Party 
member who is dismissed from office, or even expelled from the Parlj-, is not left to starve. 
Since 1930, <it any rate, he finds no serious difficulty in getting taken on again, though 
probabli in a less responsible capacity, in one or other of the public entcrpnscs always 



TO EACH ACCORDING TO NEED hs: 

Apart from these two obligations to the Party, members have no 
moral duties other than those of non-Party persons. Unlike the monastic 
orders of Ci|ristendom or Buddhism, the Communist Party prescril't-s to 
its members no exceptional mode of life, and no such special duties as 
continuous prayer, or praise, or meditation. But in their life as citizen-. 
Party members are expected to reach and to maintain a higher standard 
of behaviour than the non-Party mass. If a man or woman is summoned 
before the People’s Court or other legal tribunal, the first Cjuestion asked 
is whether he or she is a Party member. Upon conviction for any ofience 
against the law the Party member will be condemned to a more .severe 
penalty than a non-Party man. If the conduct of a Party member 
becomes a matter of public scandal, whether about drinking habits, or 
profligacy in sexual relations, or merely lavish expenditure on personal 
amusement, he will be reprimanded and warned, and eventually expelled 
from the Party which he is considered to have disgraced. ^ 


To Each according to his Needs 

At this point we recall the answer given to us by the distinguished 
communist leader of thought, already referred to at the opening of this 
section, when we asked what was the criterion of good and evil, to the 
effect that whatever contributed to the building up of the classless society 
was good, and whatever impeded it was bad. It is, indeed, a fundamental 
principle of communist ethics that every individual should actively strive 
to bring about a condition of social equality. He must insist on the 
complete abolition of privilege, whether for the benefit of a particu- 
lar sex, or class, or grade, or rank, or even of a particular race. It is a 

Bcsking additional employees. As for the prominent members of the Party removed from 
high office or even expelled fiom the Party, wo see them habitually given other posts, 
often of dignity and importance, and oven of equal salary, though of less political influence, 
and usually aivay from JIosoow or Leningrad Thus Tomsky, after being ousted from 
leadership of the trade unions, was appomted head of Ogiz (the State Publishing House 
of the HSFSH) ; Ryanazov, after dismissal from the JIarx-Engels Institute, became 
director of the Museum at Saratov , Rakovaky, who had suppoited Tiotsky, was made 
head of a provincial university, and, after his dignified recantation and submission, was 
appomted Assistant People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR and sent as chief Govern- 
ment representative to international conferences (Red Cross, etc ) ; whilst Zmoi lev and 
Kamenev were repeatedly readmitted to the Party and found new salaried posts after 
their successive expulsions. In 1935 Enukidze, who had been secretary to the Centr.al 
Executive Committee (TSIK) for over a decade, was removed from that important office 
for habitual negligence, and immediately transferred to the presidency of the Tians- 
caneasian Federation. When further investigation brought to light unsuspected depths 
of the grossest negligence, he was expelled from the Party and dismissed from liis new office 
with public disgracvl. But he was promptly made assistant to the Government super- 
intendent of Kislovodsk (see p 841), a not unpleasant position 

^ N, Bukharin wiote in 1924 * “ These are the commandments : not to smoko , not 
to drink ; to follow certain rules as to sexual relations , to develop m everybody a sense 
of class consciousness and class ambition ; to promote communist education ; to create 
communist specialists, sportsmen, social workers, etc.” (mcluded in The Old Morals and 
the New, edited by A. Borisov, with preface by Emelyan Yaroslavsky, 2nd edition, 
Moscow, 1925, pp. 18-27). 
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positive duty of every individual to seek the good life for all, without diS' 
qualification of any. 

There is no hesitation or dubiety about the means b)! which this 
social equality in tlie good life can be attained. The first requirement 
is a great lucicase in the production of wealth, with a view to a maximal 
distribution of its benefits among the whole of the people. The com- 
munism taught by llarx and Engels convinced tlic Bolsheviks, and 
(as we think) has now convinced the bulk of the population of the USSR, 
that only by the complete liquidation of the landlord and capitalist, with 
their constant exploitation of the workers, and by the substitution, m 
wealth production, of public ser^dee for profit-making, could the necessary 
transformation of the illiterate, supenstitious, brutalised, diseased and 
poverty-stricken population of the USSR be effected. It has accordingly 
been in the framework of the collectivisation of wealth production, be- 
coming ever more nearly complete, that the Communist Party has 
adopted, enlarged and developed, almost out of recognition, the various 
social services that the western world has still only imperfectly and 
tentatively put in operation. Xotable among them, as we have deseribed,^ 
are those relating to health, with mateniitj- and infant care , the pro- 
vision for sickness, unemployment and old age ; education from the 
kindergarten to the university ; and the town and country planning, 
and the rehousing, forming part of the transformation of the physical 
environment of every family, which is being effected. 

In the transformation of the character and habits of the people that 
is being thus wrought, it has proved possible to proceed, almost at a 
bound, much further towaids the formula of " from each according to 
his ability, and to each according to his needs ”, 111 the organisation of 
social services, than in that of wealth production as described in a previous 
chapter.^ It has been found that the environmental conditions of health 
in body and mmd, the provision of education, and opportunities for 
every kind of culture, can be successfully distributed without money 
and without price to every person m the land. Over this important 
part of the field it has proved practicable to deal with the individual 
irrespective of the amount of wealth that he iiroduces or possesses, 
genuinely according to the particular needs of himself and Ins dependants. 
So far as health, education and economic security are concerned, complete 
equality of opportunity is of the nature of the case. Whatever may be 
the race or colour, or the affluence of the political influence of the family 
head, the wife and mother, the infant, the school child, the college 
adolescent, and the adult seeking to extend his knowledge, in the USSR, 
find provided for them in these realms, usually without fee, and virtually 
without limit, whatever their peculiar needs require. 

The western world has, with great hesitation and many qualms of 
doubt, latterly gone a little way in this direction, even if only in adopting 

1 Chapter X. in Part 11., “ The Bemaking of Man ”. 

® Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit ”. 
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the new term “ social services ”, But for the most part, capitalist sotiety 
has refusedlto abandon the “ pew-rent ” principle which the Protestant 
Churches iniphc nineteenth century applied to the mmistrations of religion. 
Just as those who took part in Protestant religious worship were in 
England and the United States, usually allotted seafs nicely graduated 
111 amenity according to the annual payment made for them, and there- 
fore according to social class, so such advantages as any schooling beyond 
the rudiments, any treatment of the sick superior to the “ bottle of 
physic ”, and any but the scantiest family dwelling, together with all 
provision of holida 3 ’s, travel and culture, are, for the most part, even to 
this day, allotted to those only who can pay for them, and, very largely, 
in proportion to the payment made by each. Such an organisation of 
society is diametrically the opposite of that required by communist 
ethics, and one which every soviet citizen is called upon to withstand 
and prevent. 

Ethical Progress in the USSR 

It is hard, in such a flux as we have described, to formulate any 
judgment as to communist ethics as a whole. We see the emergence 
and the continuous evolution of a systematic code of behaviour. IVhat 
IS “ done ” and “ not done ” is a matter of incessant discussion, especially 
among the young people of either sex, and paiLicularly in the many tens 
of thousands of local units of the Comsomols. There has been, during 
the second decade of the revolution, a definite reaction against the out- 
burst of licence that followed on the general overturn of 1917. Public 
opinion had asserted itself, with steadily increasing force, to lessen the 
bad behaviour ■that was found to render life uncomfortable to the mass. 
Universal schooling ; voluntary attendance at evening classes ; the 
growth of clubs and sports associations ; and greatlj' increased facilities 
for rational amusement, have cooperated with a definite increase in 
discipline, inside the factory and outside, to bring about a general better- 
ment of personal conduct. There is visible in the summer of 1935, and 
not only among the Comsomols, a distinct tendency towards what we 
can only style puritanism of a rational kind, founded, not on religion, 
but on hygiene and on economics ; and manifestmg itself, not in prayer 
and fasting, but in the modern essentials of the good life, notably in 
improvement of one’s own qualifications and character, in the fulfilment 
of family duties, and in a personal behaviour useful to society and con- 
siderate of the comfort of others. 


The Withering of the State 

And what about the future ? Had Marx and Lenin no ^ion of a 
more glorious flowering of the individual in the perfected socialist state 
than that which can be enjoyed in the USSR of to-day 1 The so\'iet 
authorities never fail to explain, to their own people as well as to foreign 
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enquirers, that the element of direct and positive coercion involved in" 
the planning of the environment, whether economic or cultural, is, by 
the very nature of tlie communist organisation of society, transient and 
tclnlun^n•^' Tin' state, it is asserted, is destined and intended gradually 
to wither away, so that, eventually, the " government of iiersons ” will 
be wholly replaced by the “ admmistratibn of things ”, What is the 
meaning of this apparently incredible but undoubtedly sincere forecast 
of social evolution under Soviet Conunumsm 1 

IVe isiist note the detmjhon fnven to the worii “ state To 
the average Briton or American, unafiected by anything that Hegel 
may have asserted, the woid “state’’ (as in these United States”) 
means nothing else than tlu- nation, or community of citizens, as organised 
in the correlative forms of govenimeiit and governed. To the JIarxian, 
as to the licgehan. the state means something quite ditTcrent, namely — 
apart from the mass of the people who are governed — the csseMially 
coercive machinetij of ijoannuad itself, c.stablished in capitalist countries, 
as communists assert, by the dominant social class or classes, for the 
maintenance of private ptoperty in the means of jiroduction and the 
increase of the resultant unearned income ‘ Such a community is somc- 

' Profes^'or Laski. m liih stunul.iting book The Sliili i?i Tlirnty mid Practice (1935), 
gives the following definition fif tlio state • “ t\e say tb^t the l{\ih.sian state went com- 
munist in the XoM'nil.cr Hcwolution of 1917 we inca'l! m fact, that a body of men 
became its gcncinment who were able to use the hovcreirSity of the Hussion stale for the 
purposes we broadly call comnimiist tthenecer a state acts in some gnen way it is 
invariably bocaiisc those who act ns its government dciide. rightly oi wrongly, to use its 
sovereign power in that gnen wa\ The state itself, in sober lenlisni, nescr acts, it is 
acted for bj those who base bcionio coniiK-tent to det'Tiiiinc il.s policies Por every 
critical challenge to law invohet, ,a threat to order . and every goieinnient. where order 
is threatened, will iiceessarilj iisp djp armed forces of the state to preserve it From 
this angle the state inaj ligitiniatels tie regnided as a method of organising the public 
power of coeicion so that, in al] noimal circumstanecs, the will of the government may 
prevail. It is a power outside and above that of the ])Cople as a whole It is in suspense 
so fong as the will of govcinmcnt is unchallenged ; it becomes operatne immediately the 
effectiveness of that will is in danger And it is the possession of tins legal right to resort 
to coercion which distinguishes the government of the state fiom tlio government of all 
other associations The aulhoiitj of a trade union oi a ehim li os ei its mcmbcis is never 
a coercive authority in the first instance , il can only become such s\ ben the state decides 
to support the trade union or the chureh. The saiiciion of Hint .supimrt is always, in final 
analyses, the same : it is the knowledge that liehind the decision of the .slate is the coercive 
power of those armed forces upon wdiose services its rulers arc legalh entitled to rely ” 
(pp 2o-2S). To this definition he adds “ For it can never bo said too often, especially of 
that material basis winch is decisnc in determining social relations, tliat men think 
diffeiently who Ine differently, and that the unity which gives endiiianeo and stahdity 
to a society is therefore unattaiiiablc where they live so different Ij that they cannot hope 
to see life in tlie same terms. Jt is the poison of inequality whicli has wrought the rum 
of all gloat cmpiies in the past For what it docs is to break tlie loyalty of the masses to 
the comimm life and, thereby, to pensuade them, not .seldom iiglitl's ,'tliat its destiuction 
alone can build the path to nipre just conceptions of statehood In the long run, the 
exercise of iiowei for ends unequally shaied alwajs breeds ein 3 and bate and faction m 
a socictj’ ; and no fabric can survive the circulation of these evils in its tissues. . . . Until 
Marx, It Is tiue to say that mogt political speculation was inadequate because it failed 
to unde Island the dominating niilucnco of the propcrt 3 '-rclation in determining the pur- 
jioses of the st ate. Tt is in the proper grasp of that milucnec onb’ that an adequate theor 3 ' 
of politieal obligation can he found ” (pp 102-103). 
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times termid the “ police state ” (Venraltnng), in contrast vrtth iho 
subsequently developed “housekeeping state” constituted bv Hie 
citizens, eitlpr as electors or representatives on public bodies, or in- 
dividual lueiiibers of voluntary associations, for the adiiiiiiisti.i1 mil 
(WutscJiaft or (/c^lioa) of their common affairs. ^ 

This Hegelian conception of the .stale is not tliat Tvhich lies at Hie 
base of the practice of the 17SSE. whicli indeed avoids the use of the 
term " state " for the Soviet Union, just as it discards the word “ Rii.ssia ” 
in the clesiunation of the government of the comnnmitv. In the minds 
of tlie admimstrators of the Soviet Union, and tliose of Hie philosophers 
who explain its imlicy. what is bemg built up in the USSR is not a govern- 
ment apart from the mass of the peojile exercising authority over them. 
AVhat they believe themselves to be coiistnictmg is a new tyjie of social 
organisation in which tlie people themselves, m their threi'fold capauiry 
of citizens, producers and consumer.s, unite to rc.ih.se the good hfe This 
is in fact not a state in the old sense of the word but an organised jilan 
of living which the people as a whole adopt, coni])ri.<iiig (a) defence agaiirst 
assailants ; (b) procuring the means of the fullest life (c ) sharing these 
means among themselves without class or other privileges. What they 
visualise is a new form of society, unlike any other • made up of a highly 
elaborate and extremely varied texture of many kinds of colli-itu'e 
organisation by the universal membei-sliip of which the uiloct,!^ mid 
(ksiics of all the different seitwns of the popnhition ml! be fidflJeiJ m ei 
monnei and to a deijiec nevei yet attained in any oiJm enininuuity. Home 
the development, as we have clesciibed. of the multiform democracy of 
man as citizen, man as producer and man as consumer. lYitli them, as 
every populous •community needs leadershiji tlieie stands the new and 
unique professional association, wluch we have Tcnncd the Vocation of 
Leadership. This vocation, following the pattern of various professions 
in other societies, is recruited by cooption according to jirescribed standards 
of knowledge and character. With them, too. it enjoys corporate auto- 
nomy and self-determination m its 2»rofcss]on.il policy It is wit limit 
statutory powers, but it is. in effect, continuously .seeking ratification 
of its corporate decisions, not only through rlie acquiescence of j'ulihc 
opinion, but also in the active cooperation in the adimmstratioii of a 
majority of the citizens themselves. 

But this new type of social organisation, les.s than twenty years old, 
is not yet free from entanglement with the remnants of the old society 
out of which it sprung. In its pimsuit of the good life, it is still assailed 

* In England, the “housekeeping stale” first appeared m the form of voluiitaiy 
associations for such®piirposes as paving, cleansing and lighting the thoroughfare', of the 
grouing cities These assoiiations presentb' obtained fioiii J’ai li.inient stiitiitoiv pouers 
(in uhat ucre called “Local Acts”) to make all the hoicseholders eompulsoi ily into 
members, so far as concerned the payment of contiilnilions, and to ivaiiant Die e.\ei iilion 
of otlier impiovements, including the manufacture of gas. It was out of these associ.it ions, 
c.allcd Commissioners, that English municipal enterprise was derived (Statutory Avikoi ilii’i 
for Special Purposes, by S. and B. Webb, 1922, especially the last chapter, on “ The tl)d 
I’l iiu iplcs and the New ”). 
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by enemies from within as well as from without. It thei'efore deems 
necessary for defence the maintenance of an extensive and elaboratelj 
equipped military force, able to repel a hostile world in arms. Equally 
neces'-arv is tlie maintenance of courts of law and drastic penal sanctions 
m ordei to deal efiectively with enemies within the Union who still refuse 
to accept loyally an estalilislied order witli which they some of then 
honestly disajiree. In short, there is declared to be still a state of war, 
whether marked liy iiidi^’idiial sabotage or by wilful default in the fulfil- 
ment of social obligations, or by sporadic outrages and persistent threats 
of foreign invasion. 

The prc.sent condition is accordingly regarded as a transition stage 
in which 1 b(' new social order is not yet completely established. When 
this stage has been passed, it is believed that it will be possible gradually 
to dispense with the instruments of coercion in internal relations, even 
before the state of the world enables all armies to be abolished. It is 
assumed that the new type of community, with its elaborate and varied 
social texture — whether the pyramid of soviets from village to All-Union 
Congre.ss, with their innumerable executive organs ; or the nation-wide 
federations of trade unions and artels of industrial owner-producers, and 
presently also of collective farms ; or the still vaster netw'ork of con- 
sumers' cooperative societies ; or the penumbra of voluntary associations 
for innumerable purposes by which all the public bodies are surrounded 
and interpenetrated — will be able to obtain a sufficient degree of general 
loyalty and of assent to the good life that these “ collectives ” both 
make possible and embody, without any other coercion than that of 
education and public opinion This, we gather, is the withering of the 
state ' — to use the Marxian phrase — ^that is to-day foreseen and pre- 
pared for in the USSR. 

Even this seems too utopian for the Briton or the American, who 
finds it hard to believe that there will not always exist individuals who, 
from whatever motive, will, at one time or other, refuse or neglect to 
cooperate with their neighbours, to such an e.xtent as actually to thwart 
what IS devised to promote the common good ; and who w'lll therefore 
need to be suppressed by a police force 

But let us consider why the foreigner finds it difficult to share the 
optimism of the soviet philosophers in this respect. He may be prepared 
to bcliHvc that the active opponents of the USSR, w'ho at present watch 
from Paris or Prague, "Warsaw or Riga, Belgrade or Harbin, for any 
chance of destroying the Bolshevik Government, wall presently die out, 
or become discouraged by cessation of the tacit connivance 'of foreign 
goveriinnmts, and by the formal acquiescence of all 'the states of the 
world 111 the eontiiiuance of the Soviet Government. But every citizen 
of a cajutiilist country is conscious of the extensive underworld beneath 
its apparent order, from which there emerges a continual stream of common 
criminals, which he cannot believe to be lacking in the USSR. Such a 
citizen is however, usually unaw'are of the very large percentage of all 
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the crimes fc his own country that are committed by men and women 
who are demerately poor. Nearly all minor thefts and malversations 
are directlyToccasioned, if not caused, by tlieir perpetrators beimi. at 
the time, without regular emploj'ment at wages sullieient for tlieiv 
maintenance, or actually without the means of subsistence Second 
only to destitution as a cause of crime is the habit of acquisitiveness 
which has become a social disease. It is hard for the Briton or the 
American to realise how large a part, not only of crime, but also of the 
temptation to default in one's social obligations, is due to the ingrained 
positive passion of acquisitiveness, reinforced by the negative dread of 
poverty, which has been for centuries fostered by the institution of 
private property in the means of production, and the use of these for 
individual profit-making, especially in the “ epoch of scaicity " out of 
which, as regards the mass of the population, the capitalist world has 
not yet emerged. We do not know what proportion of the major Liinies 
against property — such as forgery and embezzlement, the piomotiou of 
fraudulent companies and the shady practices of the Stock Exchange — 
are committed by brokers or dealers in commodities or seciiiilies . or 
by financiers of aU sorts, together with their clerks and other subordi- 
nates ; or by trustees or solicitors who are false to the trusts that they 
have undertaken. But it seems at least likely that, in a society in vliich 
these classes have ceased to exist, the crimes specially characteristic of 
their occupations would eventually disappear. Probably no one horn 
in the nineteenth century can realise adequately the extent to which 
crimes against property will be lessened among a generation reared, as 
that of the USSE will be, without ml of destitution in any of the ticissi- 
tvdes of life, and thus without even the apprehension of it : ivithout ever 
wutnessing the masses of private property which at present tempt to crime 
so many of those who have the handling of them ; and also without any 
more thought of the possibility of making a fortune by speculative 
dealings or by employing other people for profit, than the village post- 
master has of owning the profitable postal service of his own or any 
other country — a generation which will also have grown up 111 full con- 
sciousness of so much of an epoch of plenty as to be at all tiine^ fully 
insured against actual want. 

That there will always remain occasional lapses in conduct, due to 
temptations and emotions unconnected with wealth or the absence of 
wealth, would be admitted by communists themselves. Communisin is 
not anarchism ; rather it is the polar opposite of anarchism. What is 
expected in the fully developed communist society is, not that cvcrvhody 
will be at all tirfies perfect in his behaviour, but that these occasional 
lapses will be dealt with otherwise than by penal laws and cruel punisli- 
ments. 

The social influences and devices by which, in the USSR, the nccess.iry 
acquiescence and cooperation of the whole of the population m the 
general plan of living may be secured without recourse to the sanctions 
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of imprisonment, flogging or execution, will, it is expected, pe manifold. 
Apart from the unique elaboration of the representative ^^stem, there 
Will, it IS clear, be a great extension of what we have termed Measurement 
and ruldicity. And the ex]3erience of the USSll has already shown bow 
succes^fullv. by a‘ Inghly involved serie.s of expeLlieuts, a voluntary and 
essentially spontaneous public opinion may be brought to bear, almost 
irresistibly, upon those who, m one or other way, fail in their civic duty 
or take from the community more than they give to it. 


Measincnient and Ptibhcity 

It will be seen that we couple measurement with publicity. Soviet 
Communism is fully alive to the importance of publicity 111 public affairs ; 
and there is, as we have shown, probably a greater volume of public 
discussion of them in the USSR, by a larger proportion of the population, 
than 111 any other coiintr}-. The interminable discussion on all pubhc 
affairs in the factories and throughout cities, is rapidly extending to the 
country districts, where the village meeting, and now often the village 
club-room, provides a perpetual forum The Government departments 
constantly feed the widely read newspaper press with facts and figures 
on every branch of administration. The newspapers revel in the “ self- 
criticism ” involved m the exposure of every case of defect or deficiency 
in the admiiiistratioii. The soviet leaders make their frequent speeches 
not only longer, but also much more educational than those of the states- 
men in other countries, by their constant criticism of departmental 
shortcomings, and even by fierce exposures of administrative failures. 
This publicity is already aided by extensive methods of objective measure- 
ment of the result of every branch of administration. The soviet statisti- 
cal service is, 111 all its ramifications, probably the largest in the world. 
It is rightly felt that without measurement there can be no accurate 
knowledge. This demands a continuous extension, not only of detailed 
statistics of what can be precisely measured, such as tons of grain, or 
square yards of textiles, but, even more urgently, of qualitative standard- 
isation. so that the statistics can convey definite information as to the 
kinds and qualities, the excellences and the defects, of the output or 
other results. 

In our Chapter IX. entitled “ In Place of Profit ” we have described 
many of the expedients already adopted by the Communist Party and 
Soviet Government to ensure an exact reckoning-up of every mans 
work, aiifl of the results of the activities of each factory or plant, whether 
w'lth regard to the productivity of labour, the use of taw material, the 
care of machinery, and the full utiksation of all the instruments of pro- 
duction. This formed part of the duty of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection, when separate bodies of workers and peasants accompanied 
by specialists, roamed about the country investigating this plant or that 
factory, and reporting the results to the factory management, to the 
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Trade UnioJ and to Gosplan. This certainly secured publicity but not 
always accufccy of measurement. Although the informal juries of in- 
spection majlbe continued by the trade unions, this important institution 
was virtually supeiseded 111 1934 by the two Control Commissions of the 
Soviet Government and the Commumst Party respectively, made up of 
full-time investigators who were deputed to discover every failure to 
carry out successfully the decisions or commands that had been issued.^ 

Even more important, from the standpoint of discovering hidden 
waste, was the tentative adoption, during the past few years, of a primi- 
tive system of cost-accounting. Tlie so-called Cost-Accounting Brigades, 
formed under the supervision of the trade-union and factory committees, 
have sought to Siscover, by analysis of the total cost of production of 
each product, the points at which time was lost or waste of material 
occurred To this was added the influence of socialist competition be- 
tween brigades, factories, plants, ships, collective farms, municipalities 
and even republics ; the results being widely published, the winners 
rewarded, and the losers helped by the winners to bring up their pro- 
ductivity. This has meant an immense amount of measurement and 
publicity, largely of a kind elsewhere unknown. 

But all this inspection and analysis has left unascertained and un- 
recorded most of the cases in which the quality of the product varied 
from the standard, and was often sadly defective. Soviet statisticians 
are accordingly studying how they can bring to bear an exact measurement 
of quality, in supplement of the simple measurement of tons of gram or 
square metres of cloth. 

Now the only universal measure of quality apphcable to all commodi- 
ties and services*is their common value in money. It is with this a alua- 
tion in money that the statisticians of other countries usually content 
themselves in their measurement of aggregate production and con- 
sumption. It has, however, two fundamental faults as a yardstick of 
quality. Money, whether coin or paper, gold or silver, the rouble or the 
dollar, is itself of perpetually shifting A’^alue in exchange, and is conse- 
quently not to be relied on for comparisons between different years or 
different places. Some measure of quahty can be gained, in dealing with 
certain commodities, by adding statistics of weight to those of superficial 
area. Thus it is proposed that in all forms of textile cloth, whether of 
cotton, wool, hair, silk, rayon or mixed substances, each package or 
unit for transportation should be measured simultaneously in square 
metres and in pounds weight. It is said that such a double measurement 
would be of great value in revealmg certain qualitative differences. 
Under consideration in the USSE are also the various systems of grading 
according to quality, by independent public officials, which have been 
adopted by some countries concerned to maintain the reputation of their 
exports of butter, etc. The success of the voluntary British Standards 
Association in securing a large amount of standardisation, especially m 
1 See Appendix VI. to Part I. p. 365. 
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engineering components and construction materials, is also l^eing studied - 
as possibly proving useful as suggesting measurements of qi^lity. 


t A Universal Audit 

To obtain the fullest utility from any collection of statistics, whether 
quantitative or qualitative, demands the adoption of another social 
instrument. It involves the development of a systematic audit of every 
branch of administration, not only as regards its transactions in money, 
or its use of stamps, or its system of boolclceeping, but extending to all 
its achievements m commodities and services, and to all the results 
intended or unintended, of its operations on the workers concerned, or 
on the consumers whom it serves, or upon other branches of the admims- 
tration, or upon the locality m which it operates. Cost-accounting, in 
the sense of determiiimg precisely the cost, not only of every commodity 
but aho of each component in every commodity, m comparison with that 
of each of them in other establisliments, or other countries, or by other 
processes, would form an important part of such an audit. But the 
general economic and social results of the enterprise as a whole would 
be of no less interest. Such a imiversal audit — not yet existing in any 
country ^—will, we predict, become an invaluable instrument in the 
Measurement and Publicity that will play perhaps the largest part of 
the “■ endless adventure ” of the art of government during the remainder 
of the twentieth century. 

The psychological conditions of such an audit are seldom adequately 
appreciated. It should be conducted by higlily trained experts — ^trained 
in the special art of auditing — entirely unconnected, not only with the 
management of the enterprise under examination, but also ivith the 
management of any enterprise whatsoever , and confined to the one 
profession of auditing, m which they would pass their whole time in 
examining successively all the enterprises of the community, and eventu- 
ally, 111 a new “ international ”, those also of other communities. They 
would have no responsibihty for any of them, and likewise no authority. 
They could dismiss nobody. They could not even reprimand anybody. 
They would only make their reports on what tlicy had seen, adding 
any comments and suggestions that they thought helpful. The manage- 

^ The nearest approach to such a system of universal audit is seen, perhaps, though 
only in germ, in (a) the organised expert profession of publie accountants in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the British Dominions , (h) the official auditors of the 
Ministry of Health in England and Wales, whoso work is confined to the operations of 
the Lot al Government authorities , and (c) the offioo of the Gom^itrollcr and Auditor- 
General of tlie United Kingdom, whose jurisdiction extends only to the expenditure of 
moneys voted hy Parliament All these have the qualities of highly trained erpertmi 
indcpeiideiue of those whose work they audit; irresponsibility for the success of the 
entcrjirise , and powerlessness to reprimand or dismiss But their audit is confined prac- 
tically to cash, stamps and stores, and to calculations of profit and loss ; it never enqmres 
into social results, and seldom includes even comparative cost-accounting of components 
or processes whilst it is far from being universal. 
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merits and tlfe staffs concerned would have an opportunity of considemig 
the reports ;1 and, if desired, of replying to them. But the rejy)rts 
(together witV the replies, if any), would be influential with the supi’f'iiic 
authorities iiJ the community ; and eventually, when published iv itli 
public opinion, both inside the enterprises and outside tliemd 

Let us consider how tins continuous bringing to becar, at every stage, 
of organised knowledge and the acid test of accurate statistics, may be 
expected to solve the perenmal social problem of how to combine the 
authority of the manager or foreman in the factory with the workman’s 
sense of personal freedom, and his impulsive resentment of ‘‘ government 
from above Eeported discussions among the Comsomols show that, 
even in the USSil, there is still some anxiety as to the extent of the 
authority given to a director to decide what shall, and wliat sliall not 
be done m the course of the day. Some think that the workers should 
control their own work, or at any rate should be continuously consulted 
about it. Indeed the vital question, who should give orders and who 
should obey them ; whether the government of industry sliall be “ from 
above ” or “ from below ” ; agitates the Labour Movement throughout 
the world But with the adoption of the principle of Measurement and 
Publicity this controversy will become largely meaningless. Paradoxical 
as this may seem to-day, we venture on the prediction that, from the 
standpoint of personal authority, it will matter far less than at present 
exactly how the executive command is apportioned. In industry, no 
less than in political administration, the combination of Measurement 
with Publicity is to-day already imdermmmg personal autocracy. The 

1 In connection \rith the neoesaity of publication of the auditor’s reports, we add 
another suggestion .Amid all the whirlwind of publicity that prcvaiU in the USSU, in 
the newspapers, at public meetings and by the informative and critical speeches of the 
statesmen, the student of admmistration notices one omission. There is a marked absenco 
of tho detailed annual report of its proceedings which, in Great Britain and the Ignited 
States, IS liabitually published by every jomt-stock company or corporation foi tho 
informal, inn of its shaieholders , and likewise, for the information of the iiublie, b}' iic.arlj’ 
every department or executive organ, whether central or local. The practical substitute 
m the USSR for these detailed statistical reports appears to he the newspaper paragraph 
or article, in which all the facts likely to be mterestmg to the casual reader arc gi\ cn m 
attractive journalistic form But this is not enough. Xeither the casual newspaper 
reader, nor even the busy journalist, is likely to detect what is socially and economically 
most important among the selected facts and figures that aie alone placed before him. 
Moreover, dealing with only one enterprise at a time, he is unable to take a compaiativo 
view, cither of past years or of other enterprises of the same sort, either at homo or a In oad, 
or of all tho different enteipriscs of the same locality. Tho careful study and compaiativo 
analysis of the detailed reports themselves — and especially w'hen illuminated by icpoits 
of such a comprehensive audit as will gradually become universal — is the work foi the 
tramed scientist in economics and other branches of sociology. Only from such a pro- 
fessionally expert analvsis — preferably as the work of a scientific research institute — can 
tho necessary education of public opmion be effectively stimulated and wisely diiectcd, 
through the newspaper press and at public meetings The requirement from the manage- 
ment of every enterprise or institution in the USSR, central or local, industiial or cultural, 
of a comprehensive, detaded, statistical annual report of all the proccedmgs of the eouLcin 
during the previous year, to be prmted and published, and systematically collected and 
made the subject of critical analysis by specialist scientific institutes, would be a valuable 
addition to the publicity already provided for. 
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deliberate intensification of this seaxchlight of published Ici'owledge we ' 
regard as the corner-stone of successful democracy. The ibed for final 
decision ivill remain, not merely in emergencies but also /s to policy; 
but ihe decisions which are dcducible from ascertained a‘id registered 
filers rouse none of the resentment provoked by assertions of personal 
will. Sailors may mutiny against an arbitrary captain, but never against 
the compass. A great deal of the old autocracy, once deemed to be 
indispensable in Government departments and capitalist industry alike, 

IS ceasing to be necessary to eflicienei', and will, accordingly as democracy 
becomes more genuinely accepted, gradually be dispensed with. The 
practice of the USSR during the past decade has shown that much can 
be done in this WAy. It is plain that a steadily incree ling sphere will, 
except 111 matters of emergency, be found for consultation among all 
grades and sections concerned, out of which will emerge judgments and 
decisions arrived at, very largely, by common consent, which mil really 
be a common submission to accuratel}’ ascertained and authoritatively 
reported facts, driven home by the silent persuasiveness of the public 
opimon of those concerned. The fiictory committees, the Party groups, 
the directors of factories and plants, the All-Union Council of Trade 
Unions and Gosplan, will have before them not merely the spontaneous 
promptings of their members’ minds, and not even only the information 
provided by their own oliiciaLs, but much more. To such committees 
and councils there will come, as a matter of course, a stream of reports 
from independent and disinterested experts, retained expressly for tins 
professional service, which will carry with them no coercive authority, 
but which will graphically reveal the results, material and moral, of 
each establishment or of each industry, in comparison alike with its 
own past, with the corresponding results of analogous cases elsewhere, 
and with the possibilities opened out by now discoveries great or small. 

“ Tovarishchi,” the chairman will say, in opening a joint meeting of 
the factory committee and the management, " you wiU have read the 
report of the health expert showing that our staff has a markedly lower 
standard of health than it had during the preceding decade, and lower 
also than the average of the district Scarcely less discpiieting is the 
education expert’s report, which has also been circulated to you, report- 
ing that our young men and women come too tired to the technical 
institute to be able to get adequate advantage from the costly instruction 
provided for them. On the other hand, we have the best output return 
in the whole industry ; and, owmg to your decision to put at once into ' 
practice the new method of operating, that was laid before us m the 
memorandum from the Soviet Control Commission, jive have actually 
the lowest accident rate ever recorded. But it is plain that we cannot 
stand being gazetted to the pubhc as being the most backward in health 
among all the establishments in the industry, and as depriving our 
young people of their educational chances. The question that we have 
to consider is which of the suggestions put before us, or what modification 
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of them, wJcan adopt for improvement in these respects, consisti’iidy 
vnth maintilmng onr good position in other respects.'’ Or ve n.ic 
imagine the lircctor of tlic trust eontrolh'ng a great indo.stjy faced ^ 
reports gi\mg. witli grapLii statistics, the lesults of mve.-.ii£iai'ion ( I’ rm 
complaints of particular con.siimers' orgauisatious. tliat sujiplics .'jad 
been irregular or insufficient, owuig to some arramiemcnt of holidays, 
or of .shifts, or the hours of beginning and quit tine wcjik. that proved to 
result 111 undue discontinuity of production. There micht be no idea 
of lengthening the working day or of lessening the holiday s . but ilu' 
problem of how best to maintain continuity of siippiv would have to 
be faeed. and faced in the light of the reports dlseu.^s^l^ all the vaiums 
solutions that had been suggested. To the ohstiiiition of mere dis- 
gruntled criticism there would always be the challenging reply. ‘‘ ^Vll.lt 
are your alternative proposals I Let us discuss them." 


The Oigamsaiion of Pahhc Ojnnwn 

dVe have seen, in the descriptions of the elections io the pyiamid of 
soviets, of those in the trade union and the coiisinncr.-' coopc'.itivc 
movement, and of the perpetual gatherings of member, « m the fedi'rated 
indu.strial artels and the collective farms, how huge is the part pl.iM-d 
in the USSR by the discussions in piibhc meeiiim. AVe have dcscrdied 
in our Chapter IX. entitled " In Place of Profit , how varied and exten- 
sive are the expedients by means of which the jiiihhc ojiinion of the 
workers in the factory, the mine and the collective f.irm is brought to 
bear on the member who fails to live up to the standard of duty common 
among his comrades and neighbours As another sample of the originality 
and inventiveness sometiraes displayed in crc.it mg an informed ])ublic 
opimon. here is a scene described at a (•ollccti^e farm in the villasic of 
Shemyaline in the province of Moscow. ” The economic plan of the 
kolkhos had been considerably obstructed through iiieliiciency ", we are 
told. “ At a club meeting a teacher suggested orgamsnig a piqqiet 
theatre to combat poor work and misconduct on the farm Shortly after- 
wards Pctruslika, the puppet, made liis bow. 

“ All the koUchosmki, old and young, came to Mitne.ss the* .sp<‘ct.icle. 
In the front row, with a sceptical and superior air, sat the kolldios 
chairman. 

“ Bobbing and bowing, Petrushka, the mam character of the .sliow, 
appeared from behind the scenes and in clever lines scori'd tlii' iiieffii’iency 
of the kollchos management. 

“ No koUchosnik had ever spoken so sharply, .so directly and with so 
much wit. The audience rocked with laughter and with assenting voices 
affirmed Petrushka’s charges. 

“ ‘ That’s right ! ’ they shouted. ‘ That’s the boy, Petrushka ! ’ 

“■ But it was not merely amusing. The puppet’s caustic criticisin 
stiiiclv home. As the curtain fell the koUchos chairman, his face li\id. 
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with raf^e, rushed behind the puppet-box. ‘ ShoAv anythi'ig you wanfr,' 
a tragedy or a comedy,’ he cried, ‘ only remove your Petrifihka.’ 

■■ Petrushlca, however, was not removed. He is activ/( to this day. 

I !(' roiitiniies to work for tlu' good of the kolkhos. Tlirough his exposures, 
the cliairman. who Avaiitcd to remove him, was liimself removed ; and 
the new management now works hand in glove with Petrushka, criticising 
the shortcomings and praising the good work of the members of the 
collective farm.” ^ 

There are, of course, other ways of evoking and of organising the 
collective pidgment than that of public caricature and censure. We 
find in 1931 a typical example of spontaneous participation of mechanics 
and automobile drivers 111 an attempt to save the flax crop, which was 
threatened by a breakdown of the tractors supplied to the kolkhosi of a 
particular district. 

‘‘ Tractors all over the province ”, writes Amia Louise Strong, one 
of those who took part, ” stood in the fields not moving, for complex 
causes yet to be analysed Who moves in such a case ^ The Moscow 
Committee of the Communist Party, sorting over 111 its offices the reports 
of all Moscow’s daily emergencies, decides that the break in flax sowing 
is most serious of all. It declares a ‘ mobilisation ’ of mechanics. Not 
a single mechanic in all iloscow is compelled to answer ; that’s not what 
mobilisation means Mobilisation means that shop committees in a 
hundred centres announce and promote the idea ; that mechanics willing 
to give some time to the sowing arc helped by their foremen and fellow- 
workers to arrange their jobs, and go forth on this sanctioned publih 
task, without forfeiting wages, while others make up the gap at home. 
WHiat is the motive ’’ The fun of participating in saiA'ing the sowing, 
in running the country ; the pleasure of living a vivid, useful varied liEe. 

'■ Automobiles are also mobilised to carry the mechanics to the farms. 
Since I have time, I decide to respond to the call. Our autos, five in 
number, loaded with sixteen mechanics, draw up in the afternoon at the 
Volokolamsk Tractor Station, one hundred and fifty miles north of 
Moscow, to which we are assigned. Quickly, in conference ivith the 
chief mechanic, we learn the condition of the tractors, in general and m 
detail. ' That April lot from Putilov,’ he swears. ‘ Thirty-three we 
got, all new ones ; rotten ! Eleven of them can't move on their own 
power from the railway station.’ 

“ Dividing the farms among our five automobiles we scattered, each 
to our oAvn job. At early twilight I drove my load of three machinists 
to a little farm of fifty families, working their soil in common, with three 
tractors Here we learned a second cause for the break in the sowing. 
The traitor drivers, .six on two shifts, were peasant boys and girls who 
had .seen their first machine one month before. When they heard a 
queer sound from the machine they stopped, afraid of breaking it, and 
waited for the mechanic. Hundreds of tractors all over Moscow pro- 
1 Mofcow Daily News, July 2, 1935. 
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vince waitinSfor mechanics ! And only a few dozen mechanics. Tliat 
was the reasA for our mobilisation. 

“ All nighl whde I slept in the teacher’s room, the mechanic volunteer, s 
repaired tractors. And all night the six local tracror driver.s stood ii]) 
to watch their job — such was their eagerness to lean#. When at four 
in the morning they called me to drive to the next farm, the local boys 
and girls, drivers of tractors, kept right on work, driving out to the 
fields. 

“ Our second farm was a different sort, a backward lot. Xeither 
bread nor tea they offered our weary meehames, arriving tvo hours 
past dawn. They swore at us instead ; city workers were we, those 
city workers win? deceive the farms with tractors. Take them, look at 
them, we don’t want them. 

'■ Our city mechanics took them, looked at them, repaired them, and 
put them to work in the fields The attitude of the peasants griulgmuly 
changed. The younger ones came and thanked ns 

“ At four in the afternoon the five autos gathered again at tlie traitor 
station to write a formal statement which the Eussians call an ‘ Aif. 
Tt gave in technical terms the exact fault m everv tractor and generalised 
from those faults. From the hard-won fields of Volokolamsk, we put 
our fingers into the distant Putdov Plant in Leningrad, and pointed out 
which shops were guilty. Certain iron castings regularlv went to pow der 
A certain little gadget that a clover engineer had substituted for b.ill 
bearings wasn't doing the work. It was a clear specific indictment, not 
of the Putilov tractor, but of certain specified parts All the mechanics 
signed it. Through gathering du.sk I drove my car to iiloscow, five hours, 
with sleeping mschanics in the seats. . . . The Act they had written 
went next day to the Iiidusfnal Gazette, newspaper of heavy mdiistrv. 
chief monitor of Putilov ... It led to a summons sent to the chief of 
production at Putilov, and a hearing held in the Commissari.d. of lIiMiy 
Industry, attended by a dozen organisations interested m tractors. ’I’he 
affidavit made by our weary mechanics had been in truth an ' Act ’, n dh 
direct results in the tractor industry. And when spring passed into 
summer, the flax of Moscow provmcc, which in early season had threatened 
to lag at 60 per cent of Plan, went over the top to 1 08 per cent , the bi'st 
record in the Soviet Umou. ‘ It was the work of the social organis.it ion 
that saved us ’, said the Moscow Tractor Centre.” ^ 

An arid-minded professor observes : “ All these adventuri's are out- 
side the sphere of economics ”. “ That is so,” answers the Bolshevik. 
“ They are part and parcel of the good life — a more potent instrument in 
the remaking of rdan and the production of the neceas.ary jilent y for all 
than the motive of pecuniary self-interest upon which tlie capilah.sL 
countries rely.” Who is right and who is wrong -the jirofessor of 
political economy or the communist — ^will be proved by the event. 

1 Dictatorship and Democracy in the Soviet Union, by Anna Loniae Strong (New Yoik, 
1935), pp. 20-22. 
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The Comradely Court 

The unuj[iie institution of the Comradely Court, which/, we have else- 
wliere dc.scrihed ^ as an organ of public opinion, demands further mention 
as a vahudile coi,'tribution to the new social order which, in the USSR is, 
vuthin its own sphere, actually beginning to supersede the coercive 
authority of the " police state Russia says a recent observer,* 
“ is honeycombed 111 factory, in farm, in apartment house, with the 
institution known as a Comrades’ Court. . . . The Comrades’ Court is 
not a state judicial organ in the ordinary sense of the term. It is a 
quasi-judicial body, representative of public opinion in the unit where it 
exercises jurisdiction Its judges have tenure only for the actual sitting 
over which they preside, and they are elected ad hoc by the factory 
workers, the dwellers 111 the apartment house or the members of the 
collective farm, as the case may be. There is no ollicial procedure at 
its sittings ; those I attended were conducted very much like an English 
trade union meeting, with everyone present who felt he had anything 
relevant to say making his contribution. The maximum punishment the 
court can inflict is a fine of 10 roubles — or about 10 per cent of the monthly 
wages of the lowest paid Russian worker. The court can make repre- 
sentations to the management about the conduct of a worker in a factory 
which may result 111 his dismissal by the management , or it may initiate 
the expulsion of an undesirable tenant from his apartment. In the 
industrial field and on the farm, the tendency is for the judges of the 
Courts to be the best shock-workers there. This is the case in about 
90 per cent of them. In other .spheres, the tendency is to elect the men 
and women who are regarded by the relevant constituency as possessed 
of the best reputation for social initiative. 

The real function of the Courts is twofold. On the one hand they 
bring the pressure of public opinion to bear on citizens who are held 
by their comrades to have shown a defective sense of social responsibility 
in some minor matter It may be persistent lateness m work, or un- 
cleanliiiess in the home, or unjustifiable absenteeism, or excessive rude- 
ness to other tenants 111 the apartment house, or a slanderous tongue, or 
negligence 111 carrying out orders. Whatever the ofltencc. the Court has 
the invaluable effect of making the culprit aware of public standards to 
which he must accommodate himself. He learns to respect the authority 
of the Court not from the penalties it may impose — in half the cases I 
saw, it imposed no penalties at all — not from the public analysis of the 
alleged fault and the subjection of the offender to the criticism of his 
fellow-workers or neighbours. The fact, of course, that tens of thousands 
of citizens have poured into the towns since the Revolution makes this 
self-mipo.sed disciphne a particularly valuable part of the process of 
social cflucation. 

Chapter IX. in Part II., " In Place of Profit ”. 

- Law and Justice in Soviet Sussia, by Harold J. Laski (193S), pp. 36-38. 
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“ It not ojly teactes discipline to aU who are conoemeil in ir. 

Court is at e\ery point a lesson in the art of conciliation. Q . T.vi- 
neighbours, in different workmen, learn that they do nor l.ve 
selves alone, nor the judges of the Court the work h of n a I iin’" r- 
partly as a lesson in government, and that art of efier tit*e if " 

which is so near to the heart of successful rule, and paitly ,0 .t' : 

introduction to superior administrative tasks ; there are mair- u-*"i_i 
of Comrades’ Courts for whom service thereon has been the prelu i - 
election to a local soviet. The institution, further, is a step tovanL K- 
realisation of Lenin’s insistent prmciple that as large a proporticm of 
population as possible should be related directly to the business, of l'o% > la- 
ment. He saw, from the first days of the Revolution, the creative p.trr 
that civic responsibility can play, however small be the authority cou- 
ferred. There can be no doubt that hterally scores of thousands of men 
and women have been educated to a sense of their social function bv 
participation in the work of these Courts 

“ What IS vital in the institution is the fact that their status is not 
imposed from above by the law, but grows from within by the force of 
the approval they win from the constituency thej- serve. The commit tee 
character of the proceedings is the root of this approval. A corporate 
opmion grows before one’s eyes, as one listens to the proceedings : those 
present are not silent spectators, but citizens whose comments, even 
whose attitudes, are always relevant to the decision reached It is 
important, further, that the ability of the judges to rctoin their place 
is a direct function of the satisfaction aroused by their decisions. These 
are perpetually canvassed by their constituency. I have even heard 
an oflEender, aftei»a decision had been given, discuss in detail with an 
interested audience why it was inadequate in the light of the evidence 
offered I was particularly impressed by the Courts in dealing with 
marital relations, and with cases m which a male worker had been 
offensive to a woman worker in the same shop as himself On this 
side, the Courts are a school of conciliation and neighbourliness. They 
introduce what may be termed ‘ justice without law ’ into all the relations 
of social life, 111 a way that undoubtedly adds to the quality of living. 
And the Courts are significant, further, because they have brought to 
the surface the immense reservoir of stout common sense the workers 
possess, and given it an institutional channel of expression significant 
far beyond the immediate purposes to which it is limited.” 

We add a further significance of this unique institution. As we have 
already hinted, one of the most keenly debated problems in the USSR, 
as among working-class reformers in other countries, is how to reconcile 
the necessity, in any extensive organisation, of “ commands from above ” 
with the hotly felt resentment of the “ obligation to obey ”. This pro- 
blem IS not solved by any merely formal democracy. Whether authority 
is wielded by an individual employer or an autocratic dictator, or by a 
mass meeting of wage-earners, or by an ingenious social mechanism 
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combining different kinds of commanders, there are touciijj and thon^t- 
less workmen -who are unable to avoid some resentmenitl at having to 
obey \cliat comes to them as an incomprehensible but authoritative order. 
The d(’< ision of the Comradely Court, after argument and oral discussion 
b}- his follows, co/mes to the workman in quite another guise. The mal- 
content has had his say. He cannot help realising that the judgment 
against him is the expression of the feelings not of any authority above 
him. but of his own comrades He is far more likely to be weaned from 
the habits to which they object than he would be if he was condemned 
in a court of law under a proliibitory statute. It is the gradual extension 
of this type of organisation of public opinion — aided as it will be, by 
e\ ery improvement m the formation made available by at systematic expert 
audit — that we expect to see iiicreasmgly supersede alike the peremptory 
command of the emjiloycr and the penal sentence of the magistrate. 

IVe do not know whether to the wealthy rentier who is habitually 
unaware what his fimctionless existence involves in the subjection at 
the v.orkers, or to the temperamental anarehist of western civilisation, 
this vision of the “ withering of the state ”, with its law courts, its police 
and its piisoiis, and its replacement by an ubiquitous system of measure- 
ment and publicity, reinforced by an all-embracing award of public blame 
and public honour, strictly according to merit, will seem an attractive 
prospect. But we can assure him that in any community governed by 
communist principles he will have been so completely subject to these 
two powerful social influences from birth onwards, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of life, that he will feel the personal obligation imposed in the 
common interest on all alike, less of a nuisance than the drastic mcome- 
tax to which the Briton and the American millionaires are now subjected ; 
and. indeed, no more burdensome than the weight of the atmosphere ! 


Contradictory Trends in Foreign Affairs 

At long last we reach the problem which to many persons, communists 
and anti-communists alike, seems of greater importance than any develop- 
ment of the good life in any particular community . seems to some of 
them, indeed, likely to determine in the wide world the destiny of civilisa- 
tion itself, if not of the whole human race. What is to be the relation 
of the Soviet Government, with its dominance over one-sixth of the 
earth's surface, and its population likely within the next decade to 
exceed 200 millions, to the other nations of Europe and Asia, and of t^ 
world ? Will all the capitalist governments, as is still widely feared in 
the USSR, unite to a combined attack upon the only communist state, 
as the most practical way of resistmg the insidious spread of communist 
ideas in their own countries 1 Or will the Soviet Government, once it 
has made itself safe from attack, find itself driven to send its power^ 
Red Army to succour the communist workers of Germany and Austria, 
Italv and Hungary, in the persecution and oppression from which they 
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are now suffe;ing, and which may even be expected to be intensified if 
the USSR bectmes obviously more prosperous than any capitalist state 1 
If various European powers go to war with each other, can the confiagra- 
tion be prevented from becoming a universal Armageddon in whicli 
western civilisation may be destroyed ? If the Soviet Goyeriiment should 
have succeeded by that time in establishing a good life for the broad 
masses in its own country, what would soviet ethics dictate as to its conduct 
as a nation towards the less fortunate nations of the world who were still 
in the gall of bitterness and the bond of imquity of unregenerate capitalisinl 
Now, the policy towards other nations of the Soviet Government has, 
in the eighteen years of its existence, gone through various phases which 
it IS necessary to^exammed Put briefly, the change in relations uitli 
the other governments of the world has been from war to peace. 


The World Revolution 

When Lenin and his compamons assumed office in October 1917, 
and for several years afterwards, they believed that a world revolution 
was imminent. They were convinced that the proletariats of the principal 
capitalist countries, impelled by the economic sufferings ensuing on the 
Great War, would be able to rise in rebellion against their respective 
governments, and that they would, if properly led, bo able to seize 
power. The various treaties of peace imposed by the victorious govern- 
ments in 1919 found largo numbers of wage-earners favourably impressed 
by the sweeping measures of nationabsation and of proletarian control 
of industry that were reported from Moscow and Petrograd. It looked, 
indeed, as a German ivriter has put it, as if “ in the years 1919-1920, the 
majority of socialist workmen in France and Italy, Germany and the 
former Austro-Hungarian countries, favoured an alliance with Bolshevism. 
Strong Bolshevist sympathies also existed in the Balkan States, Scandi- 
navia, Poland and the Baltic States.” * 

* Wo are naturally unable, m this work of expositions and analysis of the present con- 
stitution and contemporary working of the USSR, to recount tlie whole history of its 
foreign policy, iihich would demand a separate treatise. The student may be leferied 
to the successive reports of the proceedmgs of the All-Union Conferences of the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR, usually obtamable both in English and in French ; the detailed 
work of Louis Fischer, entitled The Soitels in World Affairs (2 vols., 1930) ; Il'orW Reiolii- 
tion and the USSS, by Michael T. Flormsky (1933, 264 pp.), the same author’s The End 
of the Russian Empire (New York, 1931), and his article m The Political Science Quaiteily 
(New York, June 1932) , the books by Leon Trotsky, entitled respectively The Bolsheviks 
and World Peace (Now York, 1918, 238 pp.) and The Permanent Revolution (New \oik, 
1931) ; and L' Internationale Communiste apris Linine, together with the appendices to 
vol. ill. of his History of the Russian Revolution ; and his pamphlet La Troisieme Pei lode 
d'erreurs de Vinternalio'mle communiste (Paris, 1930). See also A Hutoiy of Bolshevism 
from Marx to the First Five-Year Plan, by Arthur Roscnbeig (1934, 250 pp ) , LTIisloiie 
du parti communiste de I’URSS, par E. Yaroslavsky (Pans, 1931) ; Outline History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, by N. Popov (translated from the 16th Russian 
edition, 1935, 2 vols.) ; and the Annual Survey of International Affairs for 1934, by Arnold 
Toynbee (1935). 

“ A History of Bolshevism from Mane to the First Five-Year Plan, by Arthur Rosenberg 
(1934), p. 130. 
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The Third International 

'I’Jk' I^oLsIk'viK's at Moscow could not understand wlij' the German 
lJc>\(Miii)n‘iil 01 1918, (lojuinalod by the Social Deraocra‘-ic Party and 
|)i'( sided over liv a .social dcuiiociatic president (Ebert), did not at once 
ti.iiisj'oiiii tlie iie’w Keieli into a socialhst state ; still loss why the tumult- 
uous u])iisiiif> of llic Sjiartacists in 1919 was sternly suppressed by a 
prol'essi'dly sotialist eovc'rnment. In these very months what were 
called soviet republics were actually established at Munich and at Buda- 
pest ; . 111(1 if llu'v failed to maintain themselves the failure could be 
|)lausil)ly asdibed to lack of sufHeient preparatory organisation. The 
hostility cjf the Ibriigii goveinments did not cease with the withdrawal 
111 19'Jl) fioin soMet territory of the armies that they aissi.sted and sub- 
sidised. In all but niibtar}' measmes these governmonts continued then 
war ag.iiii.st the eommiinist power. Lenin and his colleagues, in their 
own w.iy ecpially remained at war with the capitalist pow'ers. So long 
as the> w cue .struggling desperately with the successive waves of aimed 
iiitci N'eiitioii by foreign governments, the Soviet Government looked for 
help to the sMiipatlietic proletariat of western Europe. It was with 
this Mc'w that, m March 1919, the Third, or Communist, International 
was Ibrnnilly established at a congress summoned to Moscow by wireless 
broadcast. Passport and other difficulties prevented the attendance of 
uioie th.in a handful of foreign delegates, often with unconvincing cre- 
dentials. The .Second World Congress at Moscow' in July and August 
1921) w.is. liciwever, numerously attended by duly accredited delegates 
from iieaily cv(i}’ European country, and also from Asia and North 
and .South Amiiica. At this Congi-ess Lcmn got adojrted a detailed 
scluiuc' of organisation for all the nascent communist parties of every 
count n, mcluebng their obligatory federation in the Communist Inter- 
national (('oininteiii), to bo governed by a pcnodically meeting w'orld 
eoiigres.-, of delegates, with a standing executive committee in Moscow 
itself' The "Twenty-one Conditions” for the acceptance by t^ 

* llu ■ Tweiits-onc Condition., ’’ will be found 111 full m Uoiiil Huh in Russia, by W- 
R (li)2()), lip 702-707. We reprint some of t lio most striking : 

I'Rers oigani-ation tliat wi-.lies to aflilmte with the Conmiuni^t International must 
i('irnlail.\ .iiid -j-tcmatualb reniosc the reformist and eentiist eleinenU fiom all the more 
01 le— important po-ts in the laiior movement (in party organisations, editorial offices, 
tiade union.-, paih.imcntary groups, cooperatives, and municipal administrations) and 
icphite tliem with well-tried communists, without tnkmg ollcmc at tho fact that, especially 
in the 1.1 ginning, the places of cxperionced ’ opportunists will be filled by plain workers 
liom llie ma-ae- ” 

IReiy p.iity belongmg to the Communist International is oliligcd to carry on a 
«tul)I.oin -.tiiiggli- against tho Am-terdain ‘international ’ of the yellow trade unions. It 
imi-t I iii> on a most emphatic piopaganda among tho workci- osganiscd in trade unions 
foi .1 l.i. ik With the yellow .\in-tcidara International. I\’itli all its means it must support 
the iidnnation.il association of the red trade unions winch afiiliatc with the Com- 

munist International.” 

Ills (heir duty to create everywhere a parallel illegal machme for organisation which 
at t 111 d. I Hive moment will be helpful to the party in fulfilling its duty to tho revolution. 

.\s a rule the programme of every part belongmg to tho Communist International 
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Comintern df the affiliation of any Communist P&ty, drafted by Li-juu 
himself, deiAanded a corbplote and publicly avowed breach with t-vny 
organisation or group affoctcd with ‘‘reformism or sympathy wirlt 
parliamentary democracy, together with the unflinching excluMuii of 
any individilals who hc.^itated or doubted, or who shrank from tlie 
decision to organise “ illcg^'l activities”, or who liac? spoken or vntid 
against a proposal to adopt the programme or to seek affiliation, ■\^'hat 
Lemu sought to create, suddenly and without preliminary propag.imla, 
in each of the countries pf the world, was something closely resembling 
the strictly disciplined Bolshevik Party of professional revolutionaries, 
which lie had patiently and laboriously constructed out of the ‘ uinkr- 
ground ” and exiled llu^sians whom ho could inliucnce m the twelve 
years 1903-19li. The Communist Parties thus formed, iii all rlio 
countries of the world, were, under the direction of the Coimnteni at 
Moscow, to bring about the expected quick succession of revolutions in 
one country after anothef- 

“ Lenin’s attempt in J919-1920 to organise a revolution in Europe 
it has been said,^ “ was a magnificent experiment There were, however, 
gigantic difficulties to be overcome before it could succeed. The tradition 
of the working class in [western] Europe, was, without exception, demo- 
cratic in the sense that labour pohey could only be decided upon in 
accordance with the free exercise of the right of self-determination on 
the part of the masses. The conversion of the proletariat from a policy 
of reform to one of revolution seemed only possible if the masses altered 
their opinions first, and subsequently discovered a suitable means of 
giv ing expression to them. Now the exactly contrary process was to bo 
embarked upon with all possible rapidity. A revolutionary party com- 
mittee was to be set up m every country and endowed with dictatorial 
powers over the members of the party, and with an unquestioned authority 
over the masses ; and this party committee was to carry out a revolution.” 

Success of the Comintern 

Notwithstanding all difficulties, the Comintern had a certain mo.isure 
of mitial success. At the German Social Democratic Congress at Halle, 

must bo sanctioned by the regular congress of the Coinmunibt lulomaliondl, or b^ its 
executive committee ” 

“ The duty of spreading coBuouaist ideas includes the special obligation to carij on a 
vigorous and systematic piopoga-nda in the army. Where this agitation is foibiddtni by 
special laws it is to bo cairied on illegally. Benunciation of such activities would lie the 
same as treason to revolutionury duty and would be incompatible with membership in 
the Thud International ” 

“ The parties wishing to belong to the Communist International arc obligated to ])ro- 
claim a clean break w'th the reformism and with the policy of the ' ceiitie ’ and to pioiiag.itc 
this bleak throughout the ranks of the entire party membership Without this a logical 
communist policy is impossible- 

“ All decisions of the coni'rcBses of the Communist International as well as the dci isiniis 
of its executive committee, b,t0 binding upon all the parties belongmg to the Communist 
Inter national.” 

1 imory of Bolshevism, by A. Rosenberg (1934), p. 143. 
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ni October 1920, Zinoviev, who had been elected president of the Cotnint: 
tern, attended to make a brilliairtly ingenious speech lastin" four hours, 
winch swept into assent a majority of the delegates, who thereupon formed 
a ■■ oreat. new. united ” Communist Party. In France also a majority 
of the delegates to the Socialist Party Congress accepted the Twenty-one 
Coiulitioiis, and formed the French Communist Party. In Italy, on the 
contrary, both sections of the Itahan Socialist Party, under Turati and 
Serrati respectively, rejected the conditions ; and the Italian Communist 
Party was founded only by minority groups. In England only tiny 
bodies of sympathisers with what they had heard of the proceedings of 
the Second "World Congress of the Communist International came together 
to establish the British Communist Party.^ 


None of these commuiust parties has ever come' anywhere near 
securing the adhesion of the bulk of the wage-earners in its own country ; 
or even the fncnclly cooperation of the various existing popular organisa- 


tions, whether trade unions, cooperative societies, or socialist groups. 
Naturally, therefore, none of them has managed even to attempt a revolu- 
tion. But Lenin's eftort to obtain international support in his desperate 
fight to inamtam the Bolshevist revolution in llussia was not altogether 
without fruit. Though the Moscow Comintern m 1920, and the com- 
munist parties that it called mto existence, did not bring about the 
world revolution, they made the workmen and their leaders more vividly 
aware of the hope and promise of the revolution m Russia itself ; and 
of the scandal of the lawless military intervention in Russia by the 
governments of half a dozen capitalist countries seeking to crush the 
Bolsheviks. In England, in 1920, a further attempt by the government 
to send war stores and munitions to the forces attacking the Bolshevik 
Government was definitely stopped by public demonstra^-ions and threats 
of strikes. In France, as well as in England, public feclmg fortified the 
Government's growing weariness of supporting the ‘‘ White ” Armies 
which never achieved any lasting success. 

Right down to the year of famine (1921) the Bolshevik leaders looked 
hopefully to the western countries for aid by popular uprising against the 
governments that continued to be unfriendly towards the communist 
state. Even at the end of 1920, when the wanton invasion by the Govern- 
ment of Poland had been repelled by the Red Army and the Polish troops 
had been driven back to the outskirts of Warsaw', the soviet authorities 
hoped to be aided by proletarian uprisings, not only in the Polish cities 
but also in the German industrial centres. The most that the soviet 


leaders gained was that the British Government felt able to give the 
Poles only diplomatic .support ; and the French Government ventured 
on nothing more than the loan of a competent general in an advisory 
capacity. When it appeared that there would bo no popular uprising 
by either Germans or Poles, Lenin insisted, in 1921, on concluding peace, 

* In China also a Communist Party was established in May 1920, to whieh we shall 
presently iccui. 
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even at tliejcost of surrendering to Poland a strip of soviet soil. 

By 1921, indeed, Lenin had realised that the imminent world revolu- 
tion could not be counted upon, and would probably be indefinitely 
delayed. Ltb explained that “ the law of uneven development of 
capitalist countries almost necessarily involved that the expected iirole- 
tarian revolution could not occur simultaneously in all the countrie.s of 
advanced industrialism ; and that the most that could be hoped for was 
a succession of national revolutions over a series of years. Tlic coni- 
mumst “ world state ” which some enthusiasts had expected, but to 
which 110 content was ever given, simply faded out of the vision. 

Soviet China 

Rather more success seemed to he aehieved in China. We take the 
following account from the impartial report of 1932 to the League of 
Nations by the Lytton Commission on the Manchurian problem. “ The 
manifesto of the Soviet Government of July 25, 1919. declaring its willing- 
ness to renounce all privileges extorted from China by the former tsarist 
Government, created a favourable impression throughout China, especially 
among the intelligentsia In May 1920 the Chinese Communist Party 
was formally constituted. Propaganda was especially conducted in 
Labour circles at Shanghai, where ‘ red syndicates ’ were organised. In 
June 1922, at its second congress, the [Chinese] Communist Party, which 
did not then number more than 300 members, decided to ally itself with 
the Kuoinintang. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, although opposed to communist 
doctrine, was prepared to admit mdividual Chinese communists into the 
Party. In the^^ autumn of 1922 the Soviet Government sent a mission 
to China headed by Dr. Joffe. Important interviews which took place 
between him and Dr. Sen resulted in the joint declaration of January 26, 
1923, by which assurance was given of soviet sympathy and support to 
the cause of the national unification and independence of China. It 
was explicitly stated, on the other hand, that the communist organisa- 
tion and the soviet system of government could not be introduced at 
that time under the conditions prevailing in China. Following tins 
agreement a number of military and civil advisers were sent from Moscow 
by the end of 1923, and undertook, under the control of Dr. Sen. tlie 
modification of the internal organisation of the Kiiomintang and of the 
Cantonese army. At the first national congress of the Kuomintang, 
convened m March 1924, the admission of Chinese communists into tlie 
Party was formally agreed to, on condition that such members should 
not take any further part in the preparation of the proletarian revohit ion. 
The period of toleration with regard to communism thus began. 

“ This period lasted from 1924 to 1927. Early m 1924 the com- 
munists coimted about 2000 adherents, and red syndicates approximately 
60,000 members. But the communists soon acquired sufficient infiuence 
inside the Kuomintang to raise anxiety among the orthodox members 
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of the party. They presented to the Central Committee ail the end of 
19'26 a proposal goiii" so far as to include the nationalisfition of all landed 
])roportics except those belonging to workers, peasants or soldiers ; the 
reoriz.ini-.ition of the Knomintang ; the elimination of all military leaders 
hostile to eomniiinism , and the arming of 20.000 communists and 50,000 
workmen and peasants This proposal, however, was defeated ; and 
the eommumsts ceased to support the intended campaign of the Kiiomm- 
tang against the northern militarists, although they had previously been 
most active in the organisation of the nationalist forces. Nevertheless, 
at a later stage, they joined m it ; and when the northern expedition 
reached Central China, and established a Nationalist Government at 
Wii-Han 111 1927, the conimunists succeeded in obtaining a controlling 
position in it. as the nationalist leaders were not prepared to join issue 
with them until their own forces had occupied Nanking and Shanghai. 
The Wii-Han government put into operation in the provinces of Hunan and 
Hupeh a series of piirclv communist measures. The nationalist revolution 
was almost at the point of being transformed into a communist revolution. 

“■ The nationalist leaders at last decided that communism had be- 
come too serious a menace to be tolerated any longer. As soon as they 
were firmly established at Nanking, where another National Government 
was constituted on April 10, 1927, a proclamation was issued in which 
the Nanking Government ordered the immediate purification of the army 
and the civil service from communism. On July 5 the majority of the 
Central Executive of the Kiiommtang at Wu-Han. who had so far refused 
to join the nationalist leaders at Nanking, adopted a resolution excluding 
communists from the Knomintang. and ordering the soviet advisers to 
leave Cliina. As a result of this decision, the Knomintang regained its 
unity and the Government at Nanking became generally recognised by 
the party ^ 

“■ During the period of tolerance several military units had been gained 
to the comirimist cause. These had been left m the rear, mostly in 
Kiangsi Province, when the nationalist army was marching to the North. 
Communist agents were sent to coordinate these units, and to persuade 
them to take action against the National Government. On July 30, 1927, 
the garrison at Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi Province, together with 
some other military units, revolted and subjected the population to 
numerous excesses. However, on August 5, they were defeated by the 
Government forces and withdrew to the South. On December 11 a 
communist rising at Canton dehvered control of the city for two days 
into their hands The Nanking Government considered that official 
soviet agents had actively participated in these uprisings. An order of 
December 14, 1927, withdrew the exequatur of all the consuls of the 

' tins decorous official report does not mention is the frightful character of this 

reijres-ion of ( ommunism hy the Kuomintang. There seems no doubt, from other reports, 
tliat 1 hou'dnds of communists were summarily executed without trial, often with revoltmg 
tni turps and mutilations. 
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USSR resi(5ng in China.” i It was not until 1932 that diplomati. ’• l-.- 
tions betweki the two governments were resumed. But it must Le d 

^ What has remained of communism in China is not acturately known For ■ ‘ 'i 
five years theri has been almost continuous fighting hetwern th<' fmi,^ ,,f tie X 
Goveinmoiit and the ‘ Red ” armies The foimcr are always clajjniiiLf yn ti n ", u '1 '1 ” 
area in which “ tjovict China ” prevails is ahi ays shifting But at all nines tens of ..11 n- 
of population seem to ho under its sway We take the following account fnnu '1 > j i'<k 
Oyie's Company, by Peter Fleming (1934), whom The Tima had sent to find out ui .i. : 

"By 1931 Communism had assumed the status of a national pmblr-in in (.fona, 
attempts by the Nanking Government to solve it nere becoming annually moie "> no-i". 
though not moie successful. A Chinese Soviet Republic had prothunitd itself. .I’jil con- 
trolled — as it controls to-da3- — an area of which central and southern ICianusi and .lesttui 
Fukien are the permanent nucleus, but which has at one time or anotlici been cNltiidcJ 
to include parts of^punan, Kwantung and Hupeh. . . . The curse of China i" ineiu ctivc- 
iiess ; the Chinese communists are not ineffective. The Red areas aie coutiolli'l and 
rigidly controlled, by a central government nith headgtiaileis at the ‘ capital ' ‘'huikin 
. . The form of government is modelled on the Russian, the Paitj- , guidi'tl In a 

small Central Executive Committee, is paramount. The territoiy under its eontiol is 
subdivided into areas, each of which is ruled by a local soviet witli'a ' Party man .it its 
head AU land is common. When they came mto the villages the first thing the eom- 
munista did was to tear up aU the landmarks. . . . The land (eien including templi- lands 
and burial-grounds) was then redistributed. All marketing of produce is done thiough a 
central government agenej' , and to-day the pea.sant inside the Red Areas is bunn'' his 
rioe and pork cheaper than the peasant outside them One central and at least tii o local 
liSiykr ivim iinav r?<yfisr selnsf c/>ibs Aan? hoen. issued, the foituec 

bearing the head of Lenin and the latter the hammer and sickle. A ‘ progicssive ’ tax is 
levied m proportion to income. . . . The Red Armies are commanded by Chu Teh, a 
general of experience and resource, said to have had some Gorman training His political 
adviser is Mao Dsu Tung, a gifted and fanatical young man of th(rty-fivo suffering from 
an incurable disease. This pair have made themselves into something of a legend, and 
the Communist High Command is invariably referred to as Chumao In addition to the 
Rod Ainiies in Kiangsi, there is a communist force of some oOOO rifjcs in southern Hupeh, 
and a large roving army ivliich has found its way up to the bordcis of Szechwan aftci being 
dislodged from Hupeh in the autumn of 1932. . . All the Red Arimes are equipped Mith 

iiirelass. The noiylty of the Chinese communist movement lies In the fact that — m a 
country where the man with the big stick has always hitherto had the last w ord — the armj' 
does not, and cannot, rule the roost, as it svould if the movement icpresentcd no more 
than that chance agglomeration of malcontents and freebooters which optimists see in it. 
The control of the Central Government (m other svords, of the Pait^ ) is absolute, because 
the Party percolates, in the Russian manner, into every briinch of military’ and civil life. 
There is, as it were, a Party man at the hub of every wheel. The mutmy of a division, 
the rebellion of a district, is impossible as long as theie are olliccrs and officials to see it 
coming, report it to the Paitj', and have it nipped in the bud. 

“ Moreover — again m the Russian manner — everjmne belongs to curious overlapping 
organisations, all under Party control and supervision. As a member of (saj') the League 
of Youth, the Farmers’ Union, the Peasants’ Revolutionaiy Sociptj-, and the nth Red 
Army Group, you arc caught in the oat’s-cradle of obligations and tlireatoned with a cloud 
of penalities Even the Party members themselves arc supervised by Control Com- 
missions, working incognito and reporting to the Central Executive Committee. . It 
will be seen that a great deal depends on the quality of the leaders. These would seem to 
be for the most part j’oung Chinese students (throughout the movement theie is a tie- 
mondous emphasis on j'outh), many of them trained m the Lenin Univeisity m Moscow 
or in a similar institjjition at Khabarovsk, . . . There can be no dqubt that the st.vidard 
of abihtj- among the leaders is high, and unquestionably most of them are sincere Thcio 
IS probably less corruption in the Rod districts than iii any othei aiea of equal size in 
China ” 

For a more detailed, though less trustworthy, account of these happenings see The 
Chinese, Soviets, by Victor A. Yakhontoff (New York, 1934, 296 pp ), A vivid desciiplioii 
of personal experiences m Hankow in 1927, with an appreciation of M. M. Borodin, is 
given m the mterostmg volume entitled In Search oj History, by J. Vmcent Shean (1935) 
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that since 1927 there has been no intervention on behalf of Soviet China 
by the Soviet Government, or even by the Comintern. 

Eebuilclnig Soviet Russia 

iMeanvlnle the practical Lenin had turned resolutely to the task of 
rebnildm" social organisation, and particularly the manufacturing in- 
dustry, at home In order to obtain a temporary breathing space he 
did not shrink from the Xew Economic Polic)' that he was able to impose 
on the Tenth Conference of the Communist Party in 1921, although by 
this he ceded to the Kussian capitalists some of the ground m trading, 
and even in manufacturing on a small scale, from which they had been 
drastically expelled in the period of War Communism. The Fourth 
World Consress of the Comintern, m November 1922, to which Lenin 
presented an elaborate report entitled “ Five Years of the Russian 
Revolution and the Outlook for the World Revolution ”, largely devoted 
to a defence of NEP, made no protest against Lenin's new policy, nor 
against the steps taken towards industrial reconstruction. The re- 
bmlding of large-scale manufacturing involved an extensive importation 
of machinery, and even of certain raw materials ; and already in March 
1921 the Soviet Government had signed a trade agreement with Great 
Britain, which had been followed during the same year by similar arrange- 
ments -with other European countries. 

Inteinahonal Conferences 

In April and May 1922 the Soviet Government had made its first 
appearance at an important international congress, that at Genoa, at 
which Chicherin, the People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, dumb- 
founded the delegates of the other powers by secretly concluding with 
the German Reich the far-reaching Treaty of Rapallo. Chicherin also 
attended the conference at Lausanne in 1923, to arrange a general settle- 
ment with Tui'key ; and eventually pined in the agreement by which 
the Dardanelles were formally demilitarised. In February 1924, immedi- 
ately after the death of Lenin, the British Government accorded the Soviet 
Government de jure recognition, a concession followed during the same 
year by the governments of Italy and France. Meanwhile the recon- 
struction of soviet mining and manufacturing, with machinery bought 
from abroad and paid for by the export of timber and furs, was pro- 
ceeding apace. 

Socialism in a Single Country 

I 

The full object and justification of this policy of internal reconstruc- 
tion vas not popularly explained until Stalin, in the autumn of 1924, 
launc hed the slogan of “ Socialism in a Single Country ” ; meaning that, 
in view of the failure of the world revolution to break out, the duty of 
the USSR was to make itself into a successful and prosperous socialist 
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state, wliicli would serve as an example and a model for the proletpriat 
of the world. 

Upon this promulgation of a change of Bolshevist policy tliere en^ucf] 
what must ieem surprising to those who believe that the USSB Ik - 
groaning under a peremptory dictatorship, namely, “three years of in- 
cessant public controversy. This took various forms. There were re- 
peated debates in the principal legislative organs, such as the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the AU-Umon Congress of Soviets and 
the Central Committee of the Commimist Party. There were hot argu- 
ments in many of the local soviets, as well as 111 tlie local Party organs. 
There was a vast literature of books and pamphlets, not stopped by the 
censorship, ancf published, indeed, by the state publishing houses ex- 
tending, as IS stated by one who has gone through it, to literally thousands 
of printed pages.^ Amid all the disputants, who coalesced and redivided 
in successive combinations, the two protagonists were Stalin and Trotsky. 
Henoe it is tempting to-day to ascribe the whole struggle to the tempera- 
mental incompatibility of these rival claimants of the succession to 
Lenin. But there was a substantial issue in debate, at any rate until it 
was finally and authoritatively decided by the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Party in April 1925 ; a decision ratified, after more 
discussion, by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Party Conferences of October 
1926 and December 1927.* 

What the Controversy was Jbout 

The difficulty of discovering “ what it was all about ” is increased 
by the characteristic method of controversy adopted by both sides. 
The question was not put as " which policy would be likely to be most 
advantageous or most successful It was perpetually argued as “ what 

^ World Eevolution and the USSR, by Michael T. Plorinsky (1933), p. 130. tVo are 
unable, in this exposition of the constitutional structure and trends of progress in the 
Soviet Union of the present day (1933), to do justice to the life-long revolutionary career, 
and the considerable services, of Leon Trotsky, which have been, for the past seven years, 
obscured by the malevolence of those by whom he was opposed and defeated. In the 
mam controversy of 1925-1929 he may be deemed to have had the advantage over his 
adversaries in the citation of texts, even if, judged by subsequent experience, he was 
incorrect in his forecasts and unstatesmanlike m his particular recommendations. 

The student uho seeks to disentangle the various phases of this prolonged controveisy 
should begin by the perusal of all the publications and the reports of speeches by Stalin 
and Trotsky that ho can get hold of He may then study such chronicles, unfortunately 
not unbiased, as L’Histoire du parti commumsle de I'UltSS, by E Yaroslavskj' (Pans, 
1931) , and Outline Jhstory of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, by N. Popov 
(translated from the ICtli Russian edition, 2 vola ). 

‘ After these divisions, Trotsky persisted in his agitation, attempting to stir up 
resistance ; and Ins conduct became plaraly factious. It was this persistence m faction 
after the Party had definitely decided that led to his banishment to Alma Ata at the 
beginning of 1928, and to Constantinople at the beginning of 1929. His own vcisioii of 
the proceedings may be followed m his publications of 1929-1930, such as La Difcnse de 
VUliSS et Vopposition (Pans, 1929, 84 pp. ; in Russian) ; La Troisieme Periods de Vetieur 
de ruiternatwiiale communiste (Paris, 1930, 64 pp ); Die permanente Revolution (Berlin, 
1930, 168 pp : also 111 English, New York, 1931). 
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was the view taken by Marx and Engels, and by Lenin himself ; and 
what exactly did those authorities mean by this or that text discovered 
among Iheir voluminous writings It is now obvious that no one had 
directly and explicitly grappled with the particular problem; in the light 
of all tbe facts, economic, social and political, even as they were in 1846 
or in 1905 ; and, of course, these great authorities were none of them 
conversant with the state of things 111 1925, which alone was relevant to 
the issue. Ignoring this vain appeal to dead authors, to which all the 
disputants clung, let us try to exaimne the problem in itself. 

Tlip Four Aiguments of the Trotskyists 

Trotsky, and with him many of the ablest and most responsible 
Bolsheviks, retained the belief, which they had derived from Marx and 
Engels, that it was impossible for socialism to be safely and durably 
established in any one country by itself alone. One ground for this 
belief was the economic argument upon which Marx and Engels had 
proceeded in 1847. This was most clearly stated by Engels, in a docu- 
ment of 1847, which had been published in Moscow only in 1923. “ Large- 
scale industry.*' said Engels, “ by creating the world market, has estab- 
lished so close a connection among all the peoples of the globe, especially 
in the case of the civilised peoples, that each of them depends on what 
happens to others . . . Large-scale industry has so levelled the social 
development in all chnlised countries that everywhere the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat have become the two determining social classes, and 
the struggle between them is the chief struggle of our time. The com- 
munist revolution, therefore, will not be merely national, but will take 
place simultaneously in all civilised countries ; that is, at least in England, 
America. France and Germany. . . It will also exercise a considerable 
influence upon the other countries of the world, and will completely 
change, and much accelerate, their former course of development. It is 
a world revolution, and wnll therefore have the whole wmrld as its 
arena.” ^ 

To this it may to-day be answered that the injurious effects of foreign 
capitalist competition on the nascent industries of the USSB, which 
might be undersold by cheap foreign products, and the possible cata- 
strophic currency depreciation and price-changes that foreign manipula- 
tions of the exchanges might effect, were both obviated by the plan that 
the Bolsheviks had already adopted (but of which neither Marx nor 
Engels had ever dreamt) of a rigid Government monopoly of all inter- 
national trade, and an absolute prohibition of any imfjort or export of 
the soviet < urrenev This plan of foreign economic relations has continued 
to be completely successful as a measure of defence. 

* rioiii Kngels’ MS. Principles of Communism, a draft used by him and Marx in the 
pnpai alien rif the Communist Manifesto of 1848 It was not published until the new 
issue of l!i( llussian translation of (he Communist Manifesto itself in 1923. 
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Another ground on which it was argued that Socialism in a SiiikIo 
Country was impracticable was that, even if it were for a moment eblah- 
hshed, it could not be maintained against the combined attack ^\hlt]t 
the capitalist countries would ine'vutably make for its destruction. The 
answer as it seems to-day is obvious. The apprehcusmn, tlie probability 
and even the certainty of such an attack on the first socialist community 
was, and is, irrelevant to the issue. Unless the objectors wished all 
attempts at industrial reconstruction of the USSR to be abandoned, 
and the penury and periodical famine to be continued, whilst waiting 
for the socialist revolution to take place in the cajiitalist countries, it 
seems plain that the USSR would become progressively more able to 
resist such an attack, the greater its advance in industrial reconstruction. 
To abandon the rebuilding of large-scale industry would be to render 
impossible any effective defence against a renewed intervention by the 
foreign armies. 

There were two other objections to Stalin’s policy that deserve 
notice. It was denied that the collective ownership of all the principal 
means of production, together with all the operations of banlang and 
credit, combined with the collective admmistration of commodity dis- 
tribution and of the rapidly expanding social services, constituted even 
progress towards the socialist state. All these things, it was said, 
amounted only to state capitalism, corresponding with reforms already 
partially adopted by parliamentary democracies. Here we have an echo 
of the old utopian conception of a socialism akin to the philosophic 
anarchism of Kropotkin, as the dream of a community without trouble- 
some international complications , without deliberate organisation of 
education and public health ; without the centrahsation that is indispen- 
sable in a populous community with modern means of communication ; 
without foreign trade ; without electricity ; without the elaborate 
mechanisation of agriculture, which alone gives economic security — in 
short, without the means by which any extensive community can now 
lead a civilised life. Those who say “ It is not socialism, but only state 
capitalism ” — and they still exist m the USSR as in other countries — 
can only bo told that everyone is free to call anything by any name that 
he pleases. What the proletariat of every country means by socialism is 
the supersession of the landlord and the capitalist, together with the 
profit-making motive, by collective ownership, in a condition of social 
equality, with the umversalisation of security by the appropriate organisa- 
tion of social services. 

The final objection that we can disentangle from the conbroversy of 
1924-1927 IS that the pursuit of socialism in a single country meant the 
betrayal of the world proletariat, to whom the hope had been held out 
of a world revolution. It was, so Trotsky alleged, the policy of a narrow 
nationalist egoism, unworthy in the successors of Lenin, Engels and 
Marx. Better far, it was said, devote all the energies of the USSR to 
the tasks of the Comintern. The proper communist policy, it was urged, 

2g2 
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^as to promote actively a proletarian insurrection in every country, by 
fomenting strikes, inciting colonial rebellions, subverting the troops, 
and eventually seizing poiver by a forcible revolution in one state after 
another The answer was plain. Five years' experience had shown m 
1924 that there was little promise, in western Europe or the United 
States, of any early success along such a road. After all, the revolution 
in each country could be made only by the people of that country. 
Would it not be likely to produce a greater efEect on the mind of the 
w'age-earners in every advanced industrial country, and on those of the 
oppressed natives of every capitalist colony, if socialism wore successfully 
established in a single great country ; if it were made manifest that the 
landlord and the capitalist could be dLspensed with, and .f social equality 
and economic seciirit)’^ were in that country seen to be enjoyed by every 
family without distinction of colour or race, class or position 1 The 
building-iip of socialism in a single country was, in fact, in itself the most 
promising method of causing proletarian revolutions elsewhere ; and of 
propagating communist theories in a way to wdiich the capitalist govern- 
ments would find it difficult to take exception 

From Tl ur to Peace 

We trace to the year 1928 the effective change of the policy of the 
Soiiet Government in its foreign relations, from measures of hostility 
(largely thioiigh the Comintern), to measures of peace conducted by the 
USSR Government itself. The soviet leaders became, from that date, 
ever more absorbed m their gigantic task of building up the mining 
and manufacturing industry of their own country, in which they went 
from success to success Their task proved more difficido than had been 
expected. The collectivisation and mcchaiiisatioii of agriculture, seriously 
grappled with in 1928-1929, in the hojie of removing permanently the 
menace of famine, w'as found to involve a severe struggle with the recalci- 
trant peasants, which for several years taxed to the utmost the powers 
of the Government and the Party, and prevented any scattermg of 
effort in foreign parts. At the same time it became more and more 
evident that it was the degree of success attained in raising the standard 
of life 111 the USSR, and not the machinations of the Comintern and the 
local communist parties, that was most influential in the conversion to 
communism of the British and French working men. Moreover, on the 
coming of the great slump in 1929, opinion in western Europe and the 
United States, notably among business men, and even among economists, 
showed signs of change. Many influential people began seriously to lose 
faith in tlie capitalist system, which had previously seemed so secure. 
The Bolsheviks came to feel, not merely that they had a strong case to 
put before the world, but also that their arguments were likely to prevail 
among the thinkers as well as among the wage-earners, and that it re- 
quired only the undeniable demonstration of continued economic success 
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in the USSR to convert to Soviet Communism a substantial part of i he 
population of every capitalist country. 

During the past seven years (1928-1935) the Soviet Government 
has, through its Foreign Office (Narkomindel) and its diplomatic agents, 
persistently striven for the establishment of genuinely peaceful relations 
with all foreign countries. Towards Japan, which has been guilty of 
provocation after provocation, in aggressive frontier incidents, in fishery 
disputes, and in repeated maltreatment of the soviet officials administering 
the jointly owned railway through Manchuria, the Soi-ict Government 
has shown a dignified forbearance unusual among governments. It has 
finally sold thc»railway to the government which coveted it on the easiest 
of terms At the same time, as the best means of averting attack, it has 
allowed to be known the extent of its preparations for defence, by con- 
centration of a large fleet of bombing aeroplanes, and the accumulation 
of troops and all ncce.ssary stores along the Siberian railway — above all, 
by making the Far Eastern province as a whole, with all its garrison, 
self-supporting in munitions as well as in all other requisites, even if 
cut off from the rest of the USSR for a whole year. These measures of 
defence appear to have achieved their object. The Japanese General 
Staff seems to have recognised that they deprived the intended invasion 
of any prospect of success. Towards all other countries the Soviet Govern- 
ment has pursued a policy of appeasement. Litvinov, since 1930 in 
sole charge, as People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, has repeatedly 
informed the diplomatic world that the Soviet Government entirely 
accepted the view that the internal organisation of a country was a 
matter for its own people to decide, and that there was no reason why 
nations adoptftig different economic and political s)'stems should not 
live m amity together. The Soviet Government has, with quiet per- 
sistence, concluded pacts of non-aggression with all its neighbours who 
were willing to join, and all but Japan and Germany have done so. It 
has joined the League of Nations and taken a leading part m its work. 
It has thrown all its weight into the attempts to secure an all-round 
limitation of armaments. It has even secured recognition from the 
United States. On the accession of Hitler to power m Germany, with 
his never-disavowed project of territorial expansion eastward, the Soviet 
Government has welcomed the conclusion of a virtual alliance for mutual 
defence, first with France and then also with Czechoslovakia, with the 
concurrence of the other members of the Little Entente. Litvinov’s 
lengthy speech to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) on December 
20, 1933,1 was, a masterly exposition of the position of international 
relations among all the countries of the world, in which the ncccssitv of 
maintaining the utmost friendliness one with another was emphasised. 
“ Peace is indivisible ”, which is Litvmov’s slogan, has travelled all over 
tlic globe. Stalin himself has come forward to receive with honour and 

Knglish translation printed in full in the pamphlet Our Foreign Policy (Cooperative 
I’uhlishmg Society of foreign Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 1934). 
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coriliality tlio successive ministers of foreign powers who travelled to 
3loseow during 1935 to cement friendly relations with a country whose 
martial strength and economic prosperity had demonstrahly ipade it one 
of the world s Great Powers. There can be no doubt in the mind of any 
candid student that the policy in international relations of the Soviet 
Government, with the complete assent of its people, has to-day become 
one of non-interference and peace.^ So far as the Soviet Government 
can lav dov n the conditions of the good life in international relations, it 
has done so by recognising the importance of making itself a model 
civilisation, which all the world will be attracted to follow', and of 
relying exclusively on the force of example as the most promising way 
of spreading soviet ideas 

This new outlook of the Soviet Government upon foreign affairs is 
well summarised in Litvinov's statement to the French press in July 
1935. He described the three basic principles on which soviet policy 
was based. ‘‘ Fir.st, the Soviet Government docs not need land or property 
belonging to other countries and it therefore has no intention of making 
war upon anyone. Secondly, under the conditions of modern imperialism, 
any war must be converted into a muvcrsal bloody clash and slaughter ; 
for under present-day conditions no war can be localised and no country 
IS able to maintain neutrality, no matter how hard it may try. Thirdly, 
any war causes privations and sufferings primarily to the great masses, 
and the Government of tlie Soviet Union, which is a government of the 
toilers, is oppo.sed to and hales war ” ® 

' It has heen lemarkcd by a hostile critic (H Rollin, in his Jhstom de la revolution 
russe, pp l.")3-279) that Lenin was much influenced by whal lie leaiiit from the writings 
of Claiisewitr. that ■« ar is onlv a continuation by other means of the polity pursued in peace 
It may not be too unfanciful to .see m the momentous change in international relations 
made by the 'Ovict authorities that the yieaceful measures ti Inch thev adopted mcrcasmgly 
from 192!) onnards have been but a continuation, by other means, of their previous policy. 
It was nevtr hostilities as such that they wanted, but the conversion of other nations to 
communism ; and it came to bo recognised that this was more likely to result from the 
economic success of the USSR, which any war would seriously disturb, and which would 
otherwise serve ao an exemplar, than by anj ineuleation of msiiireetion What has finally 
changed the situation for the Soviet Government is the emergenee. during the last few 
yeais. of thice powerful aegressors (.Japan under its militarists. Jlitler’s Geiinnn Reich, 
and llussolini s Italy), all alike bent on acquiring additional teriitory at tlie expense of 
the satiated powers ”, among which the Soviet Union finds itself in company with the 
western pailiamentary democracies and the United States The imminent danger of a 
war in which all Europe might be involved, and in which the USSR might be tho first to 
be attacked, compels the Soviet Union to range itself on tho side of tlioso capitalist powers 
who arc at the same time seeking to resist fascism and to maintain the peace of the world. 

^ It will ))c icmemliercd that the Soviet Government, in response to tho request of 
the Govcinmmt of the United States, gave a very definite undertaking against militant 
propaganda in the treaty of 19.14 “ Litvinov ”, said Hr Chamberlin, ” gave President 

Roosevelt a i.weeping assurance which cannot lie paralleled m soviet discussions of this 
delicate subject witli other governments. Under this assurance the Soviet Goveinment 
undertakes " not to permit the foimation or residence in its territory of any organisation 
or group — and to prevent the activity on its territory of any organisation or group, or of 
ropresent.ilivf , or officials of any organisation or group, which has as aim the overthrow 
or the jirejiaration for the overthrow of or bring about by force of a cliange in the politiral 
or social onler of tho W'holc or any part of the United States, its territories or possessions 
{Pni’un’i Iirm Age, liy \V H. Chamberlin, 193.1, p. 235) 
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The Subversive Tadics of the Comintern, 

What, meanwhile, has been the pohcy of the Comintern, and, under 
its influence, that of the various local commumst parties in other countries ' 
The student of their several proceedings will, we tlyiik^ conclude that 
down to the end of 1934 at any rate, they continued unchanged in spiiit 
and very little modified in substance. They were even invi<>orated from 
Moscow itself. The Sixth World Congi'ess of the Third International, 
which took place at AIoscow in 1928 — ^apparently the most niimeiouslv 
attended of any that have been held — was a lively and disputation's 
gathering, which busied itself, in its 46 prolonged sessions, with inter- 
minable discussions about tins or that source of dissatisfaction with the 
shortcomings and failures of the various local oigam&ations.^ The dis- 
cussions in the Congress were dominated by Bukharni^ -who was, it is 
clear, acting as the mouthpiece of Stalin himself, with whom he profe&sed 
to be in complete accord. This Congress, it has been said,- '* performed 
the momentous task of providmg the mternatioiial comiiiunist movement 
with a definite programme ”, and also with “ the geiicral lines of the 
policy actually to be followed by the Commtern and the Commumst 
jiarties ”. The conclusions of the Congress were embodied m an unusuallj 
lengthy programme, extending to nearly 30,000 words, which re-staled, 
m substance, the Commumst Manifesto of 1848, enlivo,ned by personal 
denunciation or abuse of most of the socialist or laboiu- leaders of the 
European countries ivho remained outside the Conimuaist Party. The 
rules binding upon every communist party in the world were completely 
revised. They expressly maintained the continuous control of every 
affiliated party by the standing committee at Moscow ; and the obliga- 
tion of every pifrty to obey all directives given by such committee. The 
“ programme ” adopted by the Congress formally prescribed, as the final 
stage of the local party agitation in every country, *’ the general strike, 
conjointly with armed insurrection against the state power of the 
bourgeoisie ” “ An absolutely essential condition precedent ”, it was 

laid down, was “ intensified revolutionary work in the A^my and Navy ”. 
Throughout all the activities “ constitutional methods must unfailingly 
be combined with unconstitutional methods ”. 

So far we see no substantial change of policy from that laid down by 
the previous world congress. The new feature was the emphasis laid 
upon the importance of building up sociahsm m the one country in which 
it had been established, and of making the communist parties of all the 

^ Tilt Programme of the Communist International (New York, 192^)^ 90 pp.) is onl;^ one 
of the numerous publications in several languages giving the full text of tlie leiigihy 
resolution and the nucs. A verbatim report of th© proceedings of all the 46 session*? vas 
printed in successive issues of International Press Correspondence froin July to September 
1928. (A complete bound set of these issues of th© French edition may be obtained fioin 
the Bureau des Editions, Paris.) The proceedings and conclusions ar^ critically analysed, 
fioiu n special pomt of view, in World Revolution and the USSR, by lyfichael T. Florins ky 
(1934, 264 pp.). 

" World Revolution and the USSR, by Michael T, Florinsky (1934), p, 176 , 



other countries sufiB.ciently powerful to prevent any attack upon the 
Soviet Union by their several capitalist governments, whom in due 
course they would be able to overthrow by armed insurrection after the 
troops had been subverted. It was with this double objept thiit the 
communist parties were to continue to wage war upon all the other 
organisations of the workers in their several countries. By their exposure 
and denunciation of the social democratic or labour p.arties, who persisted 
in vain parliamentary struggles ; of the trade unions, who busied them- 
selves with merely economic issues ; and of such bourgeois intellectuals 
as the philosophic anarchists, the Guild Socialists and the Fabians, the 
communist parties were to take from all these false prophets every vestige 
of working-class support, in order to concentrate m the Couiinumst Inter- 
national the complete adhesion of the entire proletariat It was in this way 
that the workers of the workl were to unite for the destruction of all the 
governments other than that of the USSR, and, by means of this destruc- 
tion, for the universal establishment of communism throughout the world. 

Between 1928 and 1934 the communist parties in the different countries 
had each its own chequered history of spasmodic agitations and incessant 
defeats. For seven j-ears no world congress was held, the assembly 
being often announced for the ensuing year, but always being postponed. 
Meanwhile the presidium and secretariat of the Comintern continued in 
active correspondence with each affiliated party, reprimanding them all 
in succession for their failure to gather strength, and frequently issuing 
“ directives on both policy and tactics The full executive committee 
met regularly twice a year, when the attendance of a few of the members 
representing other countries was obtained It must sullice to say that 
a study of these proceedings indicates that Moscow continued to prescribe 
not merely lawful but also definitely illegal agitational abtivities, which, 
it was publicly boasted, were carried on in defiance of the law in many 
countries with which the government of the USSR stood in friendly 
relations, no less than in others with which there was still no diplomatic 
intercourse. Continual efforts were made to subvert the soldiers and 
sailors ; political strikes were fomented ; mass demonstrations were held ; 
a “ united front ” with every working-class organisation was per&istently 
demanded (“ from below ”), whilst the trade union and socialist leaders 
were nevertheless vilified and denounced as “ social fascists ” ; and no 
opportunity was neglected of trying to pull down the governments of 
the countries with which the Narkomindel (the Soviet Foreign Office) 
was simultaneously seekmg to promote reciprocal intercourse and a 
mutual advantageous exchange of products. These openly avowed and 
persistent hostilities, conducted in almost every way short of military 
operations or armed insurrection, stood out increasingly in contrast with 
the attiunpts of the Soviet Foreign Office (Narkomindel) to strengthen 
the fiiendly relations of the USSR with all the capitalist powers.^ To 

1 This IS all the more remarkable because Stalin has been himself continuously a mem- 
ber of the presidium of the Commtem, which constitutes its standing executive, and at 
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put the® issue squarely, was it practicable to combine the slogan of 
“ Governments of the World, umte to preserve the peace of Europe ” 
with the slogan of the Third International m 1928, “ Workers of the 
world, unite’^o destroy all the capitalist governments ” 1 

It may well be that some inkling of these contradittory trends in the 
foreign relations of the Soviet Union had a depressing efiect on the 
constant agitation of the various communist parties in their pursuit of 
the world revolution. At any rate we notice, after 1930, without any 
avowed change of policy, or even any manifest change of heart, a gradual 
diminution in the volume of activities, alike in the lloscow committee 
and in most of the communist parties of both Europe and America, the 
effective membership of which seems to have fallen away in numbers. 
There is a general indisposition, against which Moscow makes no protest, 
to arrange for a further world congress ; and this is year after year post- 
poned. During the whole of the seven years 1928-1934 there is no 
substantial change in the tone of the pronouncements of D. Z. Manuilsky, 
who, since the removal of Zinoviev, has acted as president of the Comin- 
tern, or in the publications by its other members.^ 


I'he New Onentation of 1935 

The Seventh World Congress of the Communist International, which 
was at last held at Moscow in July and August 1935, differed in several 
ways from its predecessor of 1928.* The attendance appears to have 
been less than half in numbers, although the communist parties of over 
sixty countries were professedly represented. Although Stalin appeared 
on the platform at the opening meeting, and was in due course re-elected 
to the presidium of the Comintern, he did not address the Congress 
himself. It is significant that the report on the work of the Comintern 
as a whole, and on that of its Executive Committee, was made, not by 

the same liino a member of the Politburean of the Communist Party, m eoncerl with 
which the foreign policy of Narkomimlel is necessarily determined. Moreover. D. Z. 
Maniiilskj’, who took an active part in the 1928 Congress, and who succeeded Zinoviev 
in acting as president of the Commteni, has publicly declared that “ not one important 
document of big international significance was issued by the Communist International 
without the most active participation of Comrade Stalin in its eomposition ” {Stalin, a 
collection of reminiscences and laudations published by Ogiz, AIoscow, p. 93 , quoted in 
Itussia's Iron Age, by W H. Chamberlin, 1933, p. 178). 

^ See Leading the World Proletariat to New Decisive Battles, by 0 Pyatnitsky and 
V. Knorm (Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 
1934, 64 pp.) ; Woild Communists in Action, by J. Piatnitsky (London, 1931, 64 pp.) , 
Theses et resolutions de la XJ"'‘ AssembUe Pleinihe (Paris, 1931, 44 pp ) ; Theses et resolu- 
tions [of the Twelfth Plenum of the Executive Committee of the Communist International] 
(Moscow, 1933, 36 ) : La Position de V Internationale communiste devanl la crise, la guerre 

et la fascisms, par 0. Kuusiiien (Paris, 1934, 88 pp.) , The Revolulionary Crisis is Maturing, 
by D. Z. Manuilsky [Speech at ilth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union] 
(Moscow, 1934, 70 pp ). 

® Pondmg the publication of an official report, the proceedings at the Congress can 
be most conveniently followed in the successive issues of International Press Correspondence 
fiom July to December 1935, as well as in the iinreviscd reports in the Mosco'v Daily 
News for these months. 
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D. Z. ^Tannilsky, who had been acting as president, but by ti^o of the 
other members (Ereoli the Italian, and Pieck the German).^ The whole 
task of leading the Congress was entrusted, not to any soviet statesman, 
but to the Biilgavian Dimitrov, the hero of the German Keiehstag fire 
trial, whos(' fer^el‘lt speeches, though they lasted for many hours, were 
enthusiastically listened to It was Dimitrov who moved the long resolu- 
tion in which the Congress was a.ssumed to formulate the new programme, 
and it was Dimitrov who was elected secretary of the Executive Committee 
to carry it into efliect At the same time it was announced that the 
resolution itself, together with the existing rules in which the Congress 
had made no alteration, stood referred to the now Executive Committee, 
for such alterations in them as might be called for.- 

In the absence of a definite text of the programme and rules, the 
change, if any that has been effected by the 1935 Congress cannot be 
determined with any pretision. We infer that a definite attempt has 
been made by the soviet leaders to bring the whole Communist Inter- 
national, vith its hiibordinate local parties, more nearly in line with the 
policv pursued by the Soviet Union through its Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs. We note that Dimitrov laid stre.ss on the necessity for abandoning 
the habit of vilif\ing all the social democratic and trade union leaders 
who stood outside the local communist parties, and that he particularly 
blamed the confusing trick of denouncing them as ‘‘ social fascists 
Ho strongly urged that, m all countries of parliamentary democracy, the 
communist parties should make a sincere attempt to combine with these 
leaders and their organisations in a joint resistance to fascism, which 
was. in various forms in the different countries, the immediate enemy 
of all working-class movements. This ‘‘ united front ", was to be de- 
manded, no longer as hitherto from below by incitements to the 

masses to revolt against their leaders, but from above ”, by persuading 
these leaders of its urgent necessity if any working-class movement was 
to survive.® At the same time, however, Dimitrov seems to have insisted, 
perhaps as a sop to the prejudices of his hearers, that the local communist 

^ lie I'.id made a long speech to the plenum of the Executive Committee of Comintern 
in Eccfml'cr 1933, dc'-ciibing the accession to power of Hitler, Lit Lvttr F AUcrangne 

par Wilhelm Pieck (Bureau dcs Editions, Pans, 1934, 90 pp ) 

- It an ironical comment on the ambiguities of the wideh reported speeches at the 
A\'orld C'ongrcss of 193o, that these speeches led to a renewal of the serious diplomatic 
piote-'t'! of the United States and some other govemmonts against the militant propaganda 
of tlie local eommuni&t parties What the activities of these parties during the past few 
years had not produced, was suddenly produced bj' the boastful exaggerations of their 
delegatC'i to the Moscow Congress — at the moment when the soviet statesmen were 
‘JCckiiiEr to liiiii" about the change from the tactics of w'ar to the tactiC" of peace ' It is 
thc-o public avowals of seditious actmties which, by their effect on public opinion, compel 
foreign go\(rnmfnts to witlidraw from friendly cooperation with the iSoMct Government, 
peihap" ( \( 11 to the c \tcnt c)f sii«,pcnding diplomatic relations 

® Till', nc vr policy of a “ united front from above ” in resistance to fascism could pomt 
to one ac bif \ement of importance. The pro-fascist demonstration m the streets of Pans 
in l'cbiuai \ 1934, which led to the resignation of the Daladier Ministry and its replacemen 
b} a ‘ Xational Government ” under Doumerguc. scnouslv alarmed all the working-class 
oiciini^atioji" After prolonged consultations a “ Pact of United Action ’ w'as signed on 
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parties, ^whilst joining hands with the trade unions aiid the labour and 
socialist parties in lesisting fascism — ^perhaps also in promoting the closer 
alliance of then goiernments with the Government of t^e USSR — weie 
nevertheless 1 to continue unrestrained their mvn active piupaganda in 
favour of a complete eommunist revolution in tlieii ’ 5 e^elal countiies 
almost certaml} entailing armed insurreetion WhefJiPr these or an) 
other of Dimitro\’s propositions will be exprcssl)- empodied 111 the pro- 
gramme and rules as revised by the E\ecuti\e Coninnttec is, at the 
time of writing, unknown 

If we are correct m our mfeience that the soiiiet statesmen ha\e 
attempted to bung about a radical change m the polic' or tactics of the 
Comintern (ancT incidentally also in those of the Prc’fintein) together 
with those of the affiliated commumst parties m tko p nbamentary 
democracies, we think the decision a wise one The ('■'ciits of the past 
decade indicate that there is no likelihood of any early c oramimist re\ olu 
tion m any of these pailiamentary dcmociacies, 01 111 aff} of then colonial 
dependencies Theie is a nearer danger, m one or othei countre of 
drastic repression of anv woikmg-class acticities, witk iiow statutoiy 
restiictions of democratic libeities Ecen an outbreak of ’<'^1 among the 
European powers which would endanger the progiO'^s of the Soviet 
Union and might even destroy the civilisation of (/leat Biitam and 
France, affords, m the present state of education among tlie masses no 
piospect of the establishment of a communist social oiJei upon the iiiins 
that the wai would leave If it were possible to aveit these dangeis by 
bunging about an effective unity among all tlie working class oiganisa- 
tions withiii each nation, if only a unity foi defensn® action, the gam 
would be great. Such a defensive unity would bung »ol only the com- 
munist parties, but also the other working class oi^nnisations of the 
western woild, into line with the policy 111 international lelations which 
Stalin and Litvinov have been pursumg during the pa^t fi''n years 


The United Fwntfwm Aboie 

We caimot say that the prospect of obtaining sufff a unity* m any 
country but Fiance (and peimanently not even throiigffout all Fiance) 
IS at all bright To begin with, it remains to be seen whethei the new 
policy of the Comintern will be promulgated by the Evfcutiv e Committee 
m the deal and unambiguous language, without ev,^^ivc reseiv itions, 
that alone would be likely to ensure its genuine adojition 1*7 fffe t-om- 
munist parties m the various countries With relatively f^'' e\cej''tions, 

Juli 27, 1934, by the Icidirs of the Comninnist and Sooi di^,t Putio"’ t'”’ joint ciinpaii-n 
to defend dcmociatif hbeities to prevent preparations for a ne" ''m 1° abolisli the 
ministerial decrees (issued othciwiso than by direction of the Assemblj) and to combat 
tlie f iscist terror in Germany and Austria In the course of the jCmt campaign the two 
pnh( s agree not to attack or oriticiso each other, but otherwise retains freedom of 

Kcimlment and propaganda “though refraining fiom insulting other {Fian r iti 

1 cm ( nf, by Alexandii VV cith 1934, p 285) 
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these p.irties nrc not made up of the right sort of people. For the most 
part thov are, at any rate, the verj" opposite of tlic claborateJv instructed, 
.stiKtly ilisciplined and willmglv obedient men and women whom Lenin 
enrolled as professional revolutionaries in tlic Bolshevist party of 1903- 
191 1 Whilst many of tliein in various countries have displa 3 ’ed the 
utmost courage and devotion, even to the point of martyrdom for the 
cause, it IS n'bcllion that is in their blood, not social reconstruction; 
it is combating their enemies that thee- arc after, not converting these 
oppoiienl s to communism. If, whilst not actiiallv opposing or denouncing 
the other worlving-class oruanisations with whom they were ]omed in 
dcfeiisne alliance, thev kept up, as thej- have hitherto done, a constant 
carpiiur criticism of the separate action of the trade unions, or of the 
parliamentary activities of the labour and socialist parties, the defensive 
alliance would have neither strength nor stability Will the Executive 
Committee at Woscow have the determination and the ability to make 
clear to these parties, without ambiguitj' or reservation, the imperative 
need of a change in tactics ^ 

For our own part, we doubt whether it is practicable in the western 
democracies for any efEective defensive alliance against fascism to be 
established among organisations so different m character and immediate 
objects as the trade unions, the socialist and labour political parties, 
and the communist parties affiliated to the Third International. Still 
more do we doubt whether in the western democracies the communist 
^parties affiliated to the Third Interiiational can obtain through such a 
'■ united front ’’ any substantial accession of strength for their avowed 
object of bringing about the establishment of a communist social order. 
For this doubt there seem to us to be two grounds. In the first place, 
such a defensive alliance among disparate and miuiially antagonistic 
organisations, appealing for the allegiance of the masses of the people, 
serves rather to emphasise these differences, and maj- even make for the 
continuance of their common rivalry in pursuit of their several objects. 
Tins continuance of rival organisations may well interfere with, or even 
prevent the emergence of. a national organisation whollv devoted to the 
establishment of a communist social order, of a kind congenial to the 
aspirations of the particular countrj’, and therefore able to make such 
an appeal to the masses of the people as would cause its more impotent 
rivals to wither away. There is reason to think that only after a coales- 
cence into such a single united party could any of the western demo- 
cracies, by parliamentary action, be transformed into a communist 
social order. 

“ Orders from Moscow ” 

There is the gravest ground for doubt whether the communist parties 
affiliated to the Third International could ever themselves attain the 
position of a single united party of the masses in any of the western 
democracies. We see no chance of any of these communist parties 
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securing either the coalescence with itself of the other organisations 
claimingVorking-class support, or absorbing into its ranks the mass ol' 
the members adhering to them. The peoples of the western democracies, 
like those of the Scandinavian comitrics and Switzerland, will not stand 
goveinmenl, ir even aiithoritativ'e direction, from a foreign capital, even 
if that capital is under a government with whose policy'tliey are generally 
in sympathy. Experience indicates that no popular movement will ever 
become powerful in any country, or at least in any in which the Protestant 
religion has prevailed, if it is believed to take its orders from, or to be 
controlled by, the governing group of any foreign country. It wa.s not 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church against which oiir Planta- 
genet and Tud(jr rulers so often rebelled 111 England, but spccilically 
against “ government from Rome ”. It might even be argued that the 
Roman Catholic Church has become more successful m its missionary 
efforts in Protestant countries smee it became unconnected with the 
Roman government. There is reason to believ'c that communism would, 
in many countries, spread faster if it were not supposed to involve govern- 
ment from Moscow. “ We arc not going to take our orders from Moscow ” 
is the spoken or unspoken reaction of any assembly of British workmen 
towards any resolution proposed by a member of the British Communist 
Party repudiating the policy or defaming the character of the chosen 
leaders of the socialist or trade union or cooperative movement of Great 
Britain. Our conclusion is that, somehow or other, the appearance and 
the fact of “ orders from Moscow ” must be dropped out of communist 
propaganda.^ Is it not chiefly a mistaken adherence to an “ orthodoxy ”, 
of the past that prevents the Comintern from making it clear that it now 
restricts its relations with the various communist parties to offering them 
such “ informafnon, sympathy and material aid ” ns they may from 
time to time desire ; while disclaiming all intention or desire to direct 
or control their local activities ? It is the people of each country who 
will insist on themselves directing their own policy and that of their 
government It is only by the conversion of each people to communism, 
of the brand which it may prefer, that communism of any kind will 
spread. Is it too paradoxical to suggest that the sovuet statesmen are 
coming to recognise that it is the Third International itself, with its 
insistence upon the dictation to all peoples, or at any rate to the com- 
munist parties of all countries, of one particular social order, that excites 
repulsion ^ * There seems much to be said for the view that the con- 

1 It docs not seoni that Lenin insisted on “ government from llobcow ”. We find lum 
saying that “ Tliero is one, and only one kmd of real internationalism ; hard woik at 
developing the revolutionary movement and the revolutionary struggle in one's own hind, 
and the suppott (by* propaganda, sympathy and material aid) of such, and onlj such 
struggles and policies in every country without exception”. Thus he did not always 
insist on the local activities being directed, still less governed from Moscow (Lenin's Collcrled 
Works, vol. XX Book I of 1929 Amerioan edition ; see Jfew Minds, New Men > by Tlioinas 
Woody, New York, 1932, p 207). 

® Was this the reason for the repeated postponement of the Seventh World Congiess, 
which ought to have been held in 1930 but was not summoned until 1936 ? 
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version to communism of the peoples of other countries — and therefore 
the world revolution for which Lenin and his colleagues vainly looked 
in 19 iy — IS likely to come about more quickly by the successful building 
up of the socialist state in the USSR, and the discovery of this success 
by the thinkers as well as by the working masses of the other countries, 
than by any dictatorial instigation of the Comintern itself A cool ob- 
server of the world’s public opinion might well conclude that, at the 
present time, Moscow's most effective agents for converting both Europe 
and America to communism are not the Communist International and 
its affihated communist parties, but VOKS and Intourist ; ^ the periodical 
theatre and musical festivals that attract so many appreciative visitors ; 
and especially the various international conferences which force the 
chemists, the physiologists, the doctors, the educationists, the engineers 
and other specialists in all the countries of the world to compare the 
relative progress 111 their particular technologies of the USSR with their 
own lands. ^ 

A New Wot Id Order 


We note that there are critics of the Soviet Govcriinient who assert 
that its change over in international relations from a policy of war to a 
policy of peace for the sake of a quick success in its own country, was a 
“■ betrayal of the world proletariat Such ciitics take the change to 


^ \ OK8 ii the iSooioty for I’lomoting Cultural Itelatioiis Mitli other countries; and 
Intourist la the government tourist agency. 

‘ Another kind of international organisation miglit w ith advantage he added Socialism 
and coraimmiam have passed beyond the stage of mere rebellion, easilj to be confused with 
anarchism. The So\ let Government has come to a jiosition of commanding influence m 
■woild affairs Socialist adihinistralions are actudllj in ofliie m several other countnes. 
In others there are socialist oppositions awaiting only an elcitornl victory to assume 
mmisteiial ofhee Hundreds of cities m I'rance, Great Britain and otlier countries are 
governed by socialist municipal councils. Experience has proved that it is not practicable 
to combine for political purposes the representatives of goveinmcnts with those of agita- 
tional gioups, many of tlieni “ illegal ” What seems suggested 13 a new body m which 
socialist or communist statesmen and municipal admmistratois (in general agreement 
about eliminating the landlord and the capitalist, and dispensing with the incentive of 
piivdte profat) could periodically compare experiences, and discuss the relations of the trade 
union and cooperative iiioveincnts to the political government, and the many problems 
of a collectivist administration, in each of the branches of social oiganisation, such as 
education, health, the conditions of labour in milling, manufacturing and agriculture 
resiJCCliveU, taxation, credit and currency, international lelalions, and the prospects of a 
W’oild goicrnmcnt Such a periodical confeience, meeting successively m the different 
state capitals that would welcome it; holdmg separate sessions for the several subjects; 
and legardmg itself exclusively as a scientific body, would constitute a worthy crown to 
the V arious institutes in the social sciences established or assisted by the seveial govern- 
ments If it were attended by the ministers, ex-ministcrs and probable future ministers 
of the soveidl departments in the various countries, and if socialist or communist specialist 
expi rts in the subjects concerned were invited to contribute reports and papeis, it would 
not be necessary to come to any agreement on any issue, and, following the practice of 
scientific c onfcicnces, not even to pass any resolutions. The object would not be the 
out! otiiig of mmoiities bj majorities, but the discovery of truth The validity of the con- 
clusions an ived at on the seveial subjects could, anyhow, not bo determined by the dele- 
gates’ votes. The papers and discussions themselves would advance the knowledge of 
those on w horn, in each country, the responsibility of action must fall ; and thus contri- 
bute more jiowerfuUy to the building up of the various socialist states of the world, than 
any amount of agitation. 
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moan tha^ the leaders of the Communist Party ot the Soviet Union liave 
deliberately given up the aim that Lenin pursued of “ world communism ” 
— of oventuaHy bringing about in every capitalist country a “ classless 
society ”, based on social equality and universal ecoiioniic security, 111 
the midst of plenty for all men, irrespective of race or colour ; tlieieby 
not merely spreading everywhere the conditions of the Good Life, but 
also superseding war between nations. This accusation is unfounded. 
Those who are leading and directing soviet poliev to-day are not less 
fervent than Lenin in the desire for world communism, and in the belief 
that it will be brought about. On the contrary, their belief and their 
desire have alilv® been confirmed and strengthened. Lenin, following 
Marx, looked to the future solely with the eye of f.iith. Stalin and his 
colleagues feel that to them it has been given to add to this vision the solid 
basis of achievement — achievement in no small measure of the actual build- 
ing of the socialist state over one-sixth of the world’s siiiface. among what 
will shortly be 200 millions of people, of vastly differing races and of every 
stage of civilisation from sheer savagery to a culture inferior to none. M ith 
so much achievement in little more than a decade, Soviet Communism cannot 
but stride forward with ever-growing confidence in the spread of its doctrine. 

'What has happened to the international policy of the Soviet Union 
during the past seven years is not a change of aim but a change of tactics. 
The objective remains the same ; but about the procedure by which it 
can be reached with the least delay there has been a change of mind, 
perhaps even a change of heart. Soviet statesmen have been compelled 
to realise that no progress was being made towards the outbreak of com- 
munist revolutions in the western democracies, still less was there any 
hope of such insurrections attaining any immediate success. Some at 
least of these statesmen recognise the futility of seeking to manoeuvre 
the workers of other countries, with quite other traditions, and enjoying 
a standard of life and a measure of freedom and economic security far 
greater than those of Tsarist Russia, into attempting a violent revolution 
in their several communities, probably entailing a disa&trous civil war. 
On the other hand stands an alternative method of propaganda, that of 
erecting a shining example of socialism in a single country, which can 
be imitated elsewhere, and which is already extorting, even from a 
prejudiced and reluctant world, an ever-increasing curiosity, interest and 
admiration. It is, we believe, the large measure of success of this kind 
already obtained by the tactics of peace that has persuaded the soviet 
statesmen more and more steadfastly to abandon the tactics of war, in 
their unfaltering pjirsint of their original aim of a communism extending 
the whole world over. It is, in short, by means of their own devotion to 
the establishment of the Good Life, not only in their ovn country, but also 
in its relations to other countries, that they are now hoping and expecting 
to see it adopted elsewhere. In the following epilogue we venture to 
give our answer to the question whether the world is not here witnessing 
tlic emergence of a new civihsation. 



EPILOGUE 


A KEW CIVILISATION ? 


As -vvc have seen, the Bolslicviks consider that wliat they are doing 
amou<f the 170 millions of people of the USSR is much more than intro- 
ducing them to iieivspajicrs and books, the theatre and the opera ; or 
improving their health, and increasing their wealth production. "What 
they helievc themselves to be establishing in the world is nothing less 
than a new civilisation. 

Now there is no generally accepted definition of what amount or 
kind of change in the manner of living among a whole people constitutes 
a different civilisation. Nevertheless it is commonly recognised that 
certain contemporary communities arc, in the aggregate, sufficiently 
uiildce to warrant us in speaking of them as distinct civilisations. Thus, 
there is substantial agreement that the Chinese, the Hindus, the hloslems 
and the Christianised white Europeans (iiicludiiig their descendants in 
other continents) belong to different civilisations. Moreover, within 
histone times, other cnulisatioiis have existed and pa.ssed away. We 
need only instance the Sumerian and the Egyptian ; to which some would 
add, as equally distinctive, the civilisations of Troy and of Tyre, of 
Etruria and of C.irthage, and doubtless those of other defunct communi- 
ties that further archaeological researches may uncover. 

It IS plain that many different factors may enter into the making of 
a distinctive civilisation.^ To some the most important seems the nature 


^ The word ' civilisation is sometimes used in the singular to denote the progress 
of human society from primitive to civilised ; and sometimes in the plural m order to 
distinguish one civilisation from another. Thu*» Professor Arnold Toynbee, in his brilliant 
and erudite Study of History^ vols. i -in,, enumeiatcs (after dismissing tlie 600-odd primitive 
societies) 27 distmct civilisations >\itlun histoiic limes, of which 5 suivive to-day. These 
are Western Civilisation, whicli, as he observes, has succeeded in einbiacing within its 
Rj stem not only Europe and North America but also all navigable seas, and all the ports 
of the world, and four other extant civilisations, the Islamic, Hindu, Far Eastern and 

Ortiiodox "Christianity This last example of an extant ciMli‘'alif)n is difficult to identify 

to-day, as the Greek Orthodox Church, as distinct from the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Chuiclies, which characterise w'hat ho calls Western Civilisation, barely exists now that the 
vast Eurasian continent has rejected its creed and code of conduct Perhaps Profeswr 
Toynbee sees a survival of Christianity m the communist’s aim of ‘ fiom each according 
to his faculty, and to each according to liis need 

On the other hand, H. T, Buckle, in his famous History of Ciiihsation in Ertglnw 
(1857), seems to regard “ civilisation ” as taking different foims, largely determmed in 
the past by different climatic environments, but distinguished im its latest and mos 
developed form by the rise of science as a way of controlling nature 

S(‘Jgnol)os, the French historian, divides civilisation " into ancient and modem. R® 
make s the end of ancient civilisation to be the death of Cliarleiuagnc , but he also 
difleiLntiates mediaeval civilisation from contemporary civilisdlioii. He even mcnhoiw 
that, in the eleventh century, the world was divided into two ei\ ilisations * the West, 
wuth its miserably small towns, cabins of jicasants, rude foi tresses, etc. , and the ^ t 
with Constantinople, Cairo, Bagdad, Damascus — the Moslem and Byzantian worlds Ming 
far better built, better jioliecd and more enlightened than the w'oslcrn w'orld. y 
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and cha^racter of its particular religion. Those communities in which 
Christianity has been dominant stand out from the rest. In other 
instances, as in China, racial characteristics afford the most noticeable 
dillercnce. ^Vhat may be called the political organisation of a com- 
munity has sometimes — for instance, in feudalism — served as the mark 
of a distinct civilisation. Even more distinctive of different maimers of 
life may be the economic orgamsation, as in the contrast between com- 
mumtics living mainly by huntuig or fishmg, or by rearing cattle, or by 
cultivatuig the soil ; and those engaging extensively in commerce, or, 
with the constantly increasing use of power-driven machinery, in mining 
and manufacturmg. Or we may notice whether the several families of a 
community habitually work for themselves ; or whether, as slaves, serfs 
or wage-labourers, the majority serve the owners of the means of pro- 
duction. 

For our present purpose there is no need to discuss all known or 
possible civilisations. It will sufihee to start from the common division 
of the three thousand years’ history of Europe since the days of Homer 
into the three successive civihsations that are covered respectively by 
the story of Greece and Rome ; by the widespread adoption of Christi- 
anity and feudalism , and by the modern world from 1492 down to our 
own day. Everyone iS^amihar with the charaeteristics of contemporary 
civilisation of this specifically European kmd, which has undoubtedly 
resulted in great progress and has been carried by white settlers, traders 
or travellers all over the world. It will suffice to emphasise its four main 
features. First in date stands the Christian religion, with the code of 
conduct that it inculcates. Then, increasmgly after the fifteenth century, 
comes the so-called capitalist system of the private ownership of property, 
notably in the means of production, to be utilised, under the direction 
of the owners, upon the incentive of the making of profit either by the 
employment of workers at wages or by trading in goods ; or latterly, 
by the mampiilation of money and credit by the financiers. Furtlier we 

contact with the orientals the people of the west became civilised ’’ (see his History of 
Mediaeial Civilisatiosi, 'pp 110-117, ahohia History of Civilisation Contemporary) 

In the Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, by A Rostovtzeff, the author 
desciibes the decay of ancient civdisations, which he attiibutcs (1) to tlio pcnetr.al ion of 
lower classes and lower races into the government of the Roman Empire ; and (2) to the 
rise of the Christian religion, which distiacted men’s mmds from poifectmg human life in 
this woild, to securing personal salvation in the next (see chapter 1 ). His conclusion is 
significant • “ The evolution of the ancient world has a lesson and a earning for us Our 
civilisation wiU not last unless it be a civihsation, not of one class but of the masses The 
oriental civilisations were more stable and lastmg than the Greco-Roman, because, being 
chiefly based on religion, they were nearer to the masses. Another lesson is that violent 
attempts at levellinE have never helped to uplift the masses They have destroyed the 
upper classes, and resulted in accelerating the process of barbarisation. But tho ultimate 
problem remams like a ghost, over present and unlaid. Is it possible to extend a liigher 
civilisation to the lower classes without debasing its standard and diluting its qualit 3 - to 
the vnmshmg pomt ? Is not every civilisation bound to decay as soon as it begins to 
penetrate the masses ? ” (ibid. p. 486). This remmds us of one of the paradoxical dicta 
of Bernard Shaw that the conversion of savages to Christianity has mvolved the conversion 
of Christianity to savagery. 
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notice, continuously during tlie past two centuries, even if apparently 
momentarily arrested, a widespread trend towards governmenl on the 
system of parliamentary democracy. I’lnally we have to note during 
the past hundred years, as pocuhar to this particular civilisation, an 
unprecedented inqrcase, through knowledge, of man's command over 
Mature, along with an increasing application of science, under the influence 
of humane feeling, to the amelioration of the lot of some sections of the 
poor. Such being the starting point, the question that is asked is whether 
what IS developing in the USSR since 1917 is so markedly different from 
the manner of life in the England or the France or the United States 
of the past three or four centuries as to justif)' calling it a new civilisation. 
Let us try to set out the features in which Soviet Cori^inumsm differs 
essentially from the characteristic civilisation of the western world 
of to-day. 

The Abolition of Ptojil-making 

We place first in far-reaching importance the complete discarding, 
as the incentive to production, of the very mainspring of the western 
social order, the motive of profit-making. Instead of admiring those 
who successfully purchase commodities in order to sell them again at 
a higher price (whether as merchant or trader, wholesale dealer or re- 
tailer), Soviet Oommuuibin pumshes such persons as criminals, guilty 
of the crime of " speculation Instead of rewarding or honouring 
those (the capitalist employers or entrepreneurs) who engage others at 
W’ages ill order to make a profit out of the product of their labour, Soviet 
Communism punishes them as criminals, guilty, irrespective of the 
amount of the w'ages that they pay, of the crime of " exploitation It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the difference that tliio one change in 
ideology (in current views of morality as well as in cri m inal law) has 
made in the manner of life ivithm the USSR. No one can adequately 
realise, without a wide study of the facts of soviet life, wdiat this funda- 
mental transformation of economic relationships has meant, alike to 
the vast majority of the poor and to the relatively small minority who 
formerly lived by owning or by employing others for profit. 

The change has not had the particular results anticipated by our 
capitalist reasoning. It has not meant compulsion to take service under 
the government as the only employer.* It has not prevented millions of 
individuals from working independently, or in voluntary partnerships, 
for their own or their family’s subsistence. It does not forbid either the 
independent producers or the producing partnerships to sell the product 
of their own labour in the public market, or by contract, for any price 
they can get. It has not involved the abolition of personal property, 
or any compulsion to have all things in common. It has not prevented 

* Compare the mediaeval crime of “ regratmg ”, and the sin of usury ; as to which sco 
The Acquiiitim Society, by Professor E. H. Tawney (1931). 

- See Chapter III. m Part I., “ Man os a Producer ”, and Chapter IX. in Part U.< 
“ In Place of Profit ”. 
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inequality of possessions, or of incomes, ot even difference of earnings. 
The payment of interest on government loans, and the receipt of interest 
on deposits in the savings bank, have not ceased But the habit of 
able-bodied persons living rvithoiit vork has become disgraceful, liow- 
ever great may be their savings or their other possessibiis . and the class 
of wealthy families, whether as owners of land, employers of labour or 
rentiers and financiers, has ceased to exist. More important still >s that 
the control of the instruments of wealth production by individuals 
seeking to enrich themselves, and the power of the landlord and tlie 
capitalist over those whom they can employ at wages, or from whom 
they can exact rent, has passed away. 

The Planning of Production for Community Consumjition 

The abolition of profit-making as the incentive to the capitalist 
entrepreneur, together vith the transfer to collective ownership of the 
principal means of production thereby involved, made indispensable llm 
deliberate planning of the production of commodities and services. 
Instead of the individual capitalists producing vhat they severally 
thought they could make profit out of, and incidentally vying with 
each other to satisfy the desires of such consumers as could, by having 
the moans to pay the price, make their demand “ effective some 
national authority had to work out statistically and commimicnte to 
each factory or mine its own particular share of exactly what the uholo 
community of consumers, irrespective of their means, needed and de- 
sired. For this purpose every factory or mine, every farm or oil-field, 
every institute or office, and indeed ever}* enterprise, whether industrial 
or cultural, now makes a return showing uhat machinery and materials 
it is using, and what commodities and services it has been and expects 
to be producing, to be compared with next year's aggregate needs and 
desires of the whole community. This enormous calculation, which was, 
in every other country, thought to be beyond human capacity, is. as 
we have described,^ actually performed in the URSB by tlie State Plan- 
ning Commission (Gosplan). in incessant consultation with the powerful 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, the highly organised 
Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, and the several People's Commissars 
directing the tens of thousands of separately administered factories, 
mines, oil-fields, state farms, warehouses, ships, railways and vhat not. 
We cannot discuss again whether or to what extent this gigantic planning 
is successful in ensuring that every person in the USSR gets the commodi- 
ties and services that he needs or desires.* But if we notice that the work 
of Gosplan does, in fact, relieve the USSR from the alternation of booms 
and slumps that characterise the capitalist world — still more if we icalisc 
that this deliberate planning of all production for community consump- 

‘ Chapter VIII. in Part It., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ” 

> Ib%i. 
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tion ensures the complete abolition of involuntary mass unemployment, 
whotlier " technological ” or “ cyclical ” — we can hardly deny that the 
new system effects a startling transformation in the economic relation- 
ships of the whole commnnitv. which has changed tlie vtry mentality 
of the producers, whether administrators, technicians or manual workers. 
The highly organised trade unions of the USSR, containing over 18 million 
members, are not only whole-heartcdh' in favour of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labour by such devices as piece-work rates, cost-accounting, 
and competing among themselves as to who can make the greatest output 
at the lowest labour cost, but arc also constantly pressing for the adoption 
of more and more labour-saving inventions, m order that the machine 
may increasingly become the slave of mankind. Tlii.s ‘is liccause there 
is no longer any conflict of interests in production. Whether between 
enterprises or betw'een grades or kinds of workers or producers, there is, 
as is commonly said in the USSR, no enemy party ; no person’s gain is 
rooted in another person’s loss. Every individual engaged m production, 
whether of commodities or of services, benefits materially by increased 
or improved production, and by the zealous and effieient service of every 
other producer. When it is reabsed that everybody’s share of the aggre- 
gate net product is made actually greater by any increase or improvement 
of that product, it is actually and visibly to everybody’s pecuniary 
interest that no one should be inefficient, no one idle, no one negligent, 
no one sick. There is a universal and continuous incentive to every 
producer, whether manual worker or technician, to improve his quali- 
fications, and to render the utmost service, in order to increase the 
common wage fund, which is wholly divided without any tribute to 
landlord or capitalist, among the whole body of producers, according 
to the sharing arrangements that the whole body of producers themselves 
make. Hence the eager zeal and devotion of the shock brigades ” 
(udarmki) to do more work than is customary, and the public honours 
that are accorded to them. Hence the unpaid service of the “ Satur- 
day-ers '’ (subbotnild), who give up their free time to clearing ofi arrears 
in any enterprise that lags behind its programme. Hence the “ socialist 
competitions ’’ in which shifts or brigades, factories or oil-fields, ships 
or state farms, and even municipalities and republics, enter into formal 
agreements to vie with one another as to which can achieve the greatest 
output or create the least “ .scrap ”, or build the greatest number of 
new schools, or establish the most technical classes, or erect the most 
new' dwellings over a given period. And most remarkable of all, from 
the angle of western competitive sportsmansliip, it is from the same 
unity of interest that springs the custom of the winning team in these 
competitions making it a matter of honour immediately to proceed to 
the assistance of the losing team, in order to teach those who have failed 
in the competition how they can improve their production so as not again 
to fall behind that of the winners. The unity of pecuniary interest ex- 
^ tends, 111 fact, to aU the various enterprises in the USSR. Each becomes 
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eager to help every other enterprise, whether of the same or of any 
difierent*Mnd, to attain the greatest possible product, because it is the 
aggregate net product of all the enterprises in the USSR that provides 
not only all the social services (the socialised wage) but also the wage- 
fund to be stared among the producers (ther personal wage) ; so that 
not only the divisible income of each enterprise, but also that of the oilier 
enterprises, and thus the share of all the producers of all kinds and grades 
in all the enterprises, ultimately depends upon the total net outjiut of 
the whole of them. 


Social Equality and Umversahsm 

» 

It is claimed that the whole social organisation of Soviet Communism 
is based upon a social equality that is more genuine and more universal 
than has existed in any other community. To engage in socially useful 
work, according to capacity, is a universal duty. It is a distinct novelty 
in social life that there should be no exemption from this duty in fa^’orir 
of the possessors of wealth or the owners of land, the holders of high 
offices, or those having exceptional intellectual or artistic gifts or attain- 
ments, the geniuses or the popular favourites. Work, like leisure, has 
to be shared by all able to jom m social ser\'ice. There is only a single 
social grade m the USSR, that of a producer by hand or by brain ; in- 
cluding, however, those so young that they can only prepare themselves 
for becoming producers, and those so aged or so infirm as only to be able 
to look back on the work they did in their .s'rengrh. This is what is 
meant by the “ classless society in which each serves in accordance 
with his ability, and is provided for appropriately to his nced.s. 

The depth of the difference between this manner of living and that 
of capitalist states is scarcely to be fathomed. But it involves the very 
opposite of uniformity or identity among all men. It not only allows, 
but even actively encourages and promotes, the utmost development 
of individuality in social service. Nor does it produce an exact equalit}’’ 
of earnings or other income ; although the prohibition of profit-making 
by “ speculation or “ exploitation ”, and the collective ownership of 
all the principal means of production, coupled with drastically progressive 
income taxes and death duties on exceptional individual fortunes, effect- 
ively prevent the gross inequalities which threaten the stability of states 
in which millioiiairism is not only tolerated but allowed to become a 
plutocracy. 

But the principle of social equahty goes much further than com- 
munity in work and leisure, common schooling and games, with a constant 
approximation to substantial equahty of standards of income and ex- 
penditure. It extends, in a maimer and to a degree unknown elsewhere, 
to the relations between the sexes, and within the family group. Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, teachers and scholars, like friends 
of dilferent sexes, or of not too unequal incomes, like managers and factory 
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oponitives, n,dmiuistrators and typists, and even army officers and tie 
Vcink and file, live in an atmospliere of social equality and of freedom 
f’'oni ,scr\'i]ity or ■' infcrioiity complex ” that is unknown elsewhere. 
^^’hat ifa still more unique is the absence of prejudice as to ^^olour or race. 
Th(' hundred or more different races and language groups of the USSR 
of nearly all shades of colour, including the wildest nomads and the most 
rooted townsmen, the most urbane diplomatists and the most primitive 
barbarians, enjoy not only complete identity of legal and political rights, 
but also the fullest equality of freedom m economic and social relations. 
AVherever schools exist at all. those living within reach are educated in 
common ; they work together at wage-rates differentiated only by 
differences in tlie tasks , they use the same public c-Jiiveyaiices, the 
same hotels and holid.iy homes, the same public utilities ; they ]om the 
same trade unions and other voluntary associations , they sit side by 
side m the lecture-rooms, libraries, theatres and cinemas. Tliey form 
mutual friendships irrespective of race or colour, and intermarry freely. 
Again, there is no imposition of a central pattern. On the contrary, the 
cardinal bond of the Soviet Union is the guarantee to each “ national 
minority ’ of its own cultural autonomy Each maintains its own 
vernacular, its own schools, its own newspapers, its own publishing hoiises, 
its own theatres ; and they are all specially assisted to do so out of federal 
funds. AVhat is more, each of the dozens of constituent or autonomous 
republics making up the USSR freely elects or appoints, if it chooses, its 
own people to the local representative bodies and to the local offices, 
and IS vigorously incited and encouraged to do so by the Government 
at Moscow. It would be hard to over-estimate the sense of freedom and 
equality — far exceeding that of the corresponding arrangements as to 
“ natives ” m analogous dependencies of other states — produced by this 
effective cultural autonomy and local government by officials of one’s 
own race. 

There is yet another feature in the social equality of the civilisation 
of the Soviet Union which we term “ universalism Other communities 
have willingly acquiesced in the fact that the advantages and amenities 
which their civilisation provides, including most of the luxuries of life, 
do not reach the poorest or w^eakest, or least developed, or least thrifty 
or least well-conducted members of the community. The current economic 
and social arrangements do not enable these unfortunates to reach the 
same standard of health and education, or to attain the same longevity 
or intellectual development, or even to procure the amount of food, 
clothing and shelter that is deemed necessary and normal among the 
more favoured classes A few such communities are, in the twentieth 
century, j ust beginning to realise these features of the inequality m which 
their social life is rooted. It is a distinctive feature of the social arrange- 
ments of the Soviet Union ^ that, to a degree unparalleled elsewhere, 
they provide for every person, irrespective of wealth or position, sex or 
1 See Chapter X. in Part II., “ The Remaking of Man ”. 
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race, thei poorest and weakest as well as those who are “better off’’, 
in all cases equality of opportunity for the children and adolescents, and, 
increasingly, also a common and ever-rising standard of living for the 
whole populaiion This is well seen m the sphere of education. Otber 
communities, especially during the past century or fwo, have striven 
to create educated, and even cultivated classes within the nation. The 
Soviet Union is the first to strive, without discrimination of sex or race, 
aflluence or position, to produce not merely an intelligentsia but a culti- 
vated nation. 


A Novel Representative System 

In every community of any magnitude, social organisation has to 
include a system by means of which the desires and the common will of 
the population can be expressed. In contrast with every other com- 
munity, the USSE has evolved a complex and multiform representative 
system of complete originality, based upon the principle of universal 
participation in public affairs, under the guidance of a highly organised 
leadership of a unique kind. As we have described,^ man is represented 
in three separate capacities, as a citizen, as a producer and as a consumer. 
In each case the franchise is the widest in the world, though with peculiar 
and steadily dwindling disqualifications, whilst the extent to which the 
entire population actually participates in elections is without parallel. 
The representative system has hitherto been, above the 70,000 village 
or city soviets, one of indirect election ; but it was in 1935 decided to 
replace this by direct election upon a franchise uniform among both 
sexes, all races, and every kind of occupation, throughout the USSE. 

It IS impossible to enumerate all the channels, and it would be difficuh 
to exaggerate the extent, of the participation in the public affairs of the 
Soviet electorate of over 90 millions of men and women. The character- 
istic multiformity of every kind of soviet organisation, economic or 
political, together with its threefold system of representation, and the 
omnicompetence, as regards powers and functions, of each tier of councils 
in its ubiquitous local government, are in vivid contrast with the domi- 
nance of the parliamentary systems of the western world. To begin with, 
the universal electorate in the USSE does a great deal more than elect. 
At its incessant meetings it debates and passes resolutions by the hundred 
thousand, in w'hich it expresses its desires on great matters and on small ; 
by way of instructions or suggestions to the " deputies ” -whom it chooses 
and can at any time withdraw by a vote of “ recall ”, and ■who habitually 
take notice of these popular requirements, even when it is not found 
immediately praclicable to carry them into effect. Nor does the partici- 
pation in public affairs end with the perpetual discussions in -which the 
Eussian delights. In every village, as in every city, a large part of the 

‘ iSpo Chapter II., “ Man as a Citizen ” ; Chapter HI., “ Man as a Producer ” ; Ch.ipter 
IV . “ Man as a Consumer ”, all in Part I. ; also Chapter IX. m Part II., “ In Place of 
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ilctailcd Avork of public administration is actually performed, ,not as in^ 
France 'U' Great Britain or the United States, by paid officials, and not 
even, as in small or primitive communities, by the elected deputies or 
councillors, but by a far larger number of the adult iiilu bitants them- 
selves. as part of'tlie universally expected voluntary social service. 

The same characteristic multiformity and popular participation pre- 
vails also in the extensive and highly organised trade unionism, in which 
are voluntarily included five-sixths of all the persons employed at wages 
or salaries, whatever their occupations or grade or remuneration. lie 
trade unions by no means confine themselves to their extensive collective 
bargammg over wages and hours, and other conditions of employment, 
which far exceeds that of the trade unions elsewhere, together with their 
active share in the admiiustration of the factory or the miiie.^ For in- 
stance. it is to the trade union organisation that is now committed not 
only the control but also the actual administration of the colossal services 
of social insurance, which are more extensive and costly than those in 
any other country, and to which the workers make no individual con- 
triluition. This huge admini.stration i.s carried on, not wholly or even 
mainly by the paid officials whom the trade unions appoint, or by the 
committees which they elect, but personally, without remuneration, by 
something like 100.000 ’* activists ’’ among the trade unionists themselves 
as part of their social service. 

The Consumers' Cooperative Movement, which numbers over 70 
million members, displays a like multiformity of organisation, and a 
similar personal participation liy its vast membership, in the complicated 
business of distributing over the huge area of the USSR the greater part 
of its food and other commodities 

Yet another variety is exhibited by the immense and highly difierenti- 
ated voluntary associations, sometimes numbering even millions of 
members apiece. These multifarious self-governing associations, which 
often enjoy financial subventions, undertake public service of one or 
other kind ; partly educational, partly propagandist, including also 
sports and games of every description, along with music, painting, 
rlancing and acting, as well as active cooperation with various branches 
of government service, from the promotion of science and art up to the 
assistance of the defence forces. 

The Vocation of Leadership 

All the diversity of participation in the universal multiformity of 
organisation which distinguishes the USSR from every other countay- 
makes more than usually indispensable that leadership without which 
democnicy, in any of its forms, is but a mob. It is on this point that the 
actual constitution of the Soviet Union, which is not completely written 
in any statute, differs most substantially from every other known to 
^ See Chapter III, in Part I., “ Man as a Producer ”. 
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y^olitical science. In tlie USSE the function of affording to the population 
the necessary guidance of public affairs is assumed by a voluntary but 
highly organised and strictly disciplined Vocation of Leadership, which 
calls itself the Communist Party. It is, as we have explamed,^ unlike 
anything that the western world understands by the term “ party ” lu 
the political sense. Far from seeking to enrol everyone professing agree- 
ment with its policy or “ voting its ticket ” or subscribing to its funds, 
the Communist Party of the USSR has a strictly limited membership, 
amounting to less than 3 per cent of the electorate, or less than 2 per cent 
of the census population, recruited exclusively by cooption, after pro- 
longed probation, on qualifications of character, ability and zeal coupled 
with ungrudging acceptance of the existing regime. We need not repeat 
our description of the way in which this peculiar companionship is 
organised on the common pattern of indirect election ; nor yet that of 
the higher standard of personal conduct than is expected from the 
ordinary citizen to which its members are held. Perhaps its most sig- 
nificant difference from the political parties of western politics may be 
found in the manner in which it maintains this standard by incessant 
corporate supervision, supplemented every few years by a systematic 
public examination of the entire vocation, and the drastic “ purging ” 
out of all backsliders and offenders, even to the extent of a fifth of the 
membership at a time. With its voluntarily assumed special obligations 
of “ poverty ” (limitation of salary by a common maximum) and ‘‘ obedi- 
ence ” (willingness to undertake any service imposed by its own corporate 
authority), as well as in its enforcement of discipline only by the penalties 
of reprimand and expulsion, the Communist Party of the USSR may be 
thought to resemble in structure the typical religious order of the Roman 
Catholic or the Gi'eek Orthodox Church. But unlike the monastic orders, 
the Communist Party employs its members exclusively m the secular 
occupations of citizenship ; more than half of them continuing their 
work at the bench or in the mine, and some 40 per cent filhng the adminis- 
trative or other offices to which they get elected or appointed. There is, 
however, a spiritual difference. It is an absolute condition of member- 
ship that the candidates must be free from any vestige of belief in super- 
naturalism, and that they must continue to adhere to “ Marxism ", as 
from time to time authoritatively determined.^ Since the ofEenng of 
guidance in public afiairs by pohticai leaders is an inevitable featuic of 
civilised society, we may classify the Communist Party of the USSR 
as a professional association voluntarily qualifymg itself specially for 

^ Chapter VI. m Part I., The Vocation of Leadership ”. 

® Moicovor, the Cjmmunist Party in the USSR is unliko the religious order in not 
being subject to any chief imposed upon it from without, and being democratically governed 
by its own monibcrship, dispersed m some 130,000 Primary Parly organs, which elect a 
pyramid of tiers of committees, iismg up to an AU-Union Conference, with its ccntial 
committee and sub-committees , Stalm, whom foreigners are apt to thmk of as a dictator, 
* being merely the principal secretary to the organisation, a post from which he could at 
any moment be dismissed by the highest committee. 
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the exorcise of this function, analogous to any other organised sciehtifio 
profession ^ For in the Soviet Union it is claimed that pohticcl science 
takes the place of the electioneering ballyhoo called politics in our 
western states. 

Such ail assumption of leadenshi]) anil ouulancc in public affairs by 
a carefully selecteil, delibei-atoly orgaiused and strictly disciplined voca- 
tion plainly constitutes a fundamental diflei'cnce between the USSE 
and every other community. Elsewhere this function of leadenship and 
guidance is assumed, often without avowal, by monarchs, aristocracies, 
churches, military castes or, more recently, by the shifting juntas or 
groups, termed cabinets or parliaments, composed mostly of landowners, 
capitalist employers, financiers, merchants, bureaucrats, Jawyers or mere 
accumulators of wealth, nith more or less pietence of ascertaining and 
uiiderst.inding the desires of the people at large, but to the habitual 
exclusion of more than a handful of the small peasants and manual 
working wage-earners who make up two-thirds of the population. 

We need not here attempt to measure the success or to estimate the 
value of this exceptional Vocation of Leadciship, which may well be 
deemed the dominant political feature of Soviet Communism. The 
student of the past couple of decades of the USSR will not go far wrong 
if he ascribes to the outstanding members of the Communist Party the 
initiative and the decLsion issuing in nearly all the achievements, as well 
as some of the shortcomings, of the administration since the Rei'olution 
of 1917. Nor do we undervalue the passionate zeal and devotion of the 
far-flung membership when we suggest that it is the peculiar form of 
organisation of this Vocation of Leadership, which seems to have been 
devised and principally worked out by Lenin and Stalin themselves, 
that is responsible for much of the amazing degree 0 ^ success against 
immense difficulties which our preceding chapters have had to recount. 
Nevertheless, as we have described in the preceding chapter, this con- 
centration of authority in a highly disciplined Vocation has had its draw- 
backs ; there has been an atmosphere of fear among the intelligentsia, 
a succession, within the Party, of accusations and counter-accusations, 
a denial to dissentient leaders of freedom of combination for the pro- 
motion of their views, and among the less intelligent of the rank and file, 
no small amount of the chronic disease of orthodoxy. 

The Cult of Science 

One of the differences between the soviet civilisation and that of 
other countries is the way in which science is regarded. Unlike the 
groups of landed proprietors, lawyers, merchants, bureaucrats, soldiera 
and journalists m command of most other state.'*, the administrators m 
the Moscow Kremlm genumcly believe in their professed faith. And 

^ It IS interesting to recall that essentially such a Vocation of Leadership, termed the 
Order of the Samurai, was suggested by Mr. H. 6. Wells in 1906 m his book entitle 
A Modern Utopia. 
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tLeir pro:Jessed faith is in science. No vested interests hinder them fiom 
basing their decisions and their pohcy upon the best science they earl 
obtain. Jloreover, under the guidance of the Communist Paity, public 
opinion in thr^Roviet TInion ha.s come, to an extent unparalleled elsevlieie, 
to be overwhelmingly in favour of making the utm»-st use of seieiue 
as manifested in labour-saving and wealth-producing macliines and in- 
vention. The whole commmiity is eager for new knowledge. There is no 
country, we imagnic, in which •so large and so varied an amount of scienti- 
fic research is being carried on at the public expense, alike in the realm of 
abstract theory and in that of technologju There is certainly none 111 w Inch 
there is so little chance of that frustration of science by the profit -making 
instinct of wlncli*thc British and American scientists arc now complaining.^ 
This intense preoccupation, and even obsession, with science in the 
USSR has steadily increased during the past six years of the successive 
Five-Year Plans— significantly enough, just at the time when even the 
United States has shut down much of its scientific activity. Nor is this 
contrast surprising. In the USSR the dommant purpose of everyone 
who takes part in public afiairs is concentrated on increasing the aggre- 
gate wealth production, as the first condition of raising the cultural 
level of all the 170 millions of people. The instrument by which this 
universal levelling-up can be effected is, as is widely believed, science 
itself. As we have described m a previous chapter,® science is more 
and more dominatmg the schooling and the college training, and more 
and more enrolhntr in its service the most energetic and capable of the 
young. The continuous application of science to agriculture as well as 
to manufacture ; to the discovery and utilisation of iierv' substances, 
plants or ammal.'i, as well as to the improvement of those already known ; 
to the development without limit of electric power and its use, not only 
in the various forms of communication and transport, but also in alto- 
gether novel transformations of the processes of mining and metallurgy, 
opens up a bright vista of what may amount to a new “ Industrial 
Revolution ” in ■which, if only a parallel development in sociology and 
ethics enables it to avoid the mistakes of the previous centuries, the 
population of the USSR may give a practical example of what was meant 
by the old stipulation “ unless you be born again ”. 


“ Anti-Godism ” 

The feature in Soviet Communism that has most scandalised the 
western world is undoubtedly the -widespread “ anti-godism ” which is 
common to the SiAuet Government and a large, and apjiarently a steadily 
increasing, proportion of the whole population. An aggressively dog- 
matic atheism denies the existence, and the possibility of the existence, 

^ See, for instance. The Frustration of Science, by Sir A. Daniel Hall and others, edited 
by Piofessor F. Soddy (1933). 

“ Chapter XI. in Part 11., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind 
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of anything supernatural behind or beyond what science can ^prehenc 
Or demonstrate. This sweeping denial has, it is claimed, the merit of s 
public and persistent repudiation of the equivocal hypocrisy in which 
the governments and churches of other countries, togetl]|er with hosts 
of merely conventional Christians, are to-day implicated. That is, for 
the remaking of man, no small matter. It is not with impunity that 
nations or individuals, outgrowing any genuine faith m a personal deity 
who hears their prayers and governs alike the ocean and the earthquake, 
the harvest and the hearts of men, can continue to practise rites and 
accept religious institutions as if they were still believers. No code of 
conduct professedly based on the supposed commands of an all-powerful 
ruler will outlast the discovery that it has, in fact, no such foundation. 
One result of this widely spread equivocation is seen in the practical 
abandonment at the present time by millions of young persons in Europe 
and America, not only of Christianity, but also, along with it, of nearly 
all the commandments by which their parents w'ere guided, without 
acquiring any substitute. Another result is the actual retrogression, in 
principles and in acts, of this or that nominally Christian country, if not 
of many of them, to the characteristics not of civilisation but of barbarism 
— ^the blood-lust and sadism accompanying the worship of a tribal god- 
out of which they seemed to have emerged centuries ago. All this is 
noticeably increasing the number of those who think that there is some- 
thing to be said for the paradoxical claim of Soviet Communism that 
it is, ill morals as well as m economics and political science, actually 
leading the world. 

The spokesmen of Soviet Communism defend their attitude towards 
religion also on other grounds. They are engaged in the colossal task 
of raising to a higher level of cmlisation, not only the workers in the 
cities, but also the huge mass of barbarian and even savage peoples of 
the backward regions of the USSR — ^the entirely unlettered races of the 
Arctic Circle or the Central Asian mountains, the nomadic tribes, the 
scattered hunters and fishers of northern and eastern Siberia, and with 
all these, the slow-moving and stubborn peasantry of the remote “ deaf 
villages ” of the great plain. So strongly does primitive man cling to the 
superstition and magic derived from his barbarous ancestry that there 
is still a great deal to be done in the USSR to eradicate from the minds 
of these backw’ard peoples such of their traditional and proverbial beliefs 
and practices as obstruct the adoption of scientific methods of production, 
and hinder the extension of hygienic measures for the prevention and 
cure of disease. The Vocation of Leadership m the USSR feels therefore 
justified in advising, and the People’s Commissars in icommandmg, the 
exclusion from the schools and the newspapers of any approval of super- 
naturalism, and m substituting for it the complete inculcation of science 
m all the relations of life, together with the encouragement of and assist- 
ance to the research from which advances in science are to be expected. 
And all this applies, as we have elsewhere suggested, not only to the 
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study oftphysical and biological facts, but also to the scientific study qf 
social institutions and to that of the important part of the universe which 
we tenn human behaviour. 


Emergence of a Commumst Conscience 

But science, whether in the discovery of truth about the universe or 
in the dismissal of untruth, is not, by itself, enough for the salvation of 
mankind. If scientific knowledge is to be brought to the service of 
humanity, there must be added a purpose in man’s effort involving a 
conception of right and wrong to be embodied in the Good Life. We 
need not repeat our description of the purpose, or our analysis of the 
code of conduct, emerging, as a new conscience,^ from the actual experi- 
ence of life under Soviet Communism. The feature in this new morality 
which stands out in sharjiest contrast with the morality of capitalist 
societies is the recognition of a universal individual indebtedness. Ho 
human being reaches manhood without having incurred a considerable 
personal debt to the community in which he has been born and bred for 
the expense of his nurture and training. That debt he is held bound to 
repay by actual personal service by hand or by brain. Moreover, he is 
required throughout his able-bodied life to employ 111 the service of the 
community the faculties which he has derived from it. Any person who 
neglects or refuses to pay this debt by contributing, according to lus 
ability, to satisfying the needs of the present or future generations is 
held to be a thief, and will be dealt with as such. He will, to begin with, 
be faced everywhere and at all times with the manifest disapproval of 
his mates. If hi^ idleness or slackness continues, or if lus example proves 
contagious, or if it is accompanied by negligence causing breakage of 
machinery or wastage of material, he may have to be isolated for appro- 
priate remedial treatment. But in mental no less than 111 physical 
diseases prevention is better than cure. The encouragement of good 
habits is deemed even more effective m producing virtuous conduct than 
the discouragement of bad ones. Hence what the governing classes of 
the West consider an almost recklessly extravagant development of 
educational work in the Soviet Union from the creche to the scientific 
research institute. Hence the adoption of schemes of remuneration 
according to social value, and constant promotion from grade to grade. 
Hence, too, the incitement to extra effort in the shock brigades, constantly 
intensified by socialist competition, and the manifestations of public 
honour, public ridicule and pubhc disgrace ; along with the helpful 

^ There is no warrant for the modem assumption that the word conscience rcfci^ to 
some siipernaliiral revelation, or to assume that it implies a command of the Beitv. llic 
Nexo Eyighsh Dichonarif^ in nearly four columns of quotations and derivations, 
such usage. The word replaced " inwit ” (see The Ayenbyte of Inwyt, 1300). Dean Sw ift 
preached that “ the word conseience properly signifies that knmvledge which a wmn fins 
xoitkin himself of his own thoughts and wishes ” {Works, 1745, vol. viii. p. 233). For the 
conditions and manner of its emergence in man see The Daion of Goriscience, by J 11. 
Breasted, New York, 1932. i- 
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patronage of the weak or untrained hy the strong and skilful. * All this 
deliberate creation of \nrtuous behaviour is combined with a continuous 
application of the principles of measurement and publicity which are thus 
used to fo-iter the habits of the Good Life. ’ 

Tlic insistence on the liepiidalion of individual indebtedness, as the 
basis of I'lrtiie, is balanced by an equal insistence on the fullllment of its 
corporate obligation as a social institution by every groiiji or organisation. 
Whether a village soviet or the All-Union Congress, whether a factory 
committee or an indu.strial trust, wdiethcr a village cooperative society 
or the gri'at Centrosoyiis, whether the smallest collective farm or the 
office directing the entire foreign trade of the USSR, the group of indi- 
vidnal.s concerned is al\\a\s made coiiseioiis of the necessity of fulfilling 
the obligations to the commnnily for which, rather than for the puipose 
of enforcing its own rights, the corjioratc entity has been called into 
existence It is interesting to find, among these corporate obligations 
of every social institution in the USSR, not only the fiilfilnicnt to the 
utmost of its particular technical purpose but also the adoption and 
maintenance of universal principles of Soviet Communism We need 
only luuiio the widest practicable participation of all the cbuciis iii every 
service, and in all corporate functions ; the de\ elopmciit of multiformity 
of structure according to circumstances instead of clinging to a rigidly 
prescribed uniformity . and the whole-hearted acceptance of the rule of 
universalism. iirespective of sex or race, affluence or official position. 

It IS these ontstauding features of the emergent morality of Soviet 
Communism that seem to us to mark it oil from that of all other civilisa- 
tions. In particular, it is ]ust those features that enable communist 
morality to embrace more than llie exaction of the pcrfcrmancc of duty. 
Witliin its sphere is also the positive provision not only' of universal 
opportunity for the enjoyment of life but also of equal pro^^sion of 
leisure for individual disposal. It is an essential part of the Good Life 
in the USSR that every person should actually have the opportunity of 
working at the job that he finds within his capacity and chooses as that 
which he likes best Labour, the Bolsheviks declare, is to cease to be 
merely continuous drudgery of an inferior class or race, and is to be 
made a matter of honour and a joy for every member of the commumty. 
It was for this even more than for exacting the performance of duty 
that Lenin based the Good Life on social equality in the midst of plenty. 
If this idea seems fantastically utopian, that little fact itself marks the 
gap between the two civilisations. 


A Synthetic Unity 

The foregoing summaries of the principal features of Soviet Communism 
demonst rate at least its contrast with western civilisation. But do these 
separate characteristics constitute a synthesis w'hich can properly be 
eonsideiv'd a new way of living, distinct from that pursued by other 
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Civilised societies ? Wc suggest that they do. 

The characteristics of Soviet Communism, which we have summaiiscd 
one by one, exliibit, when we take them together, a distinct umty, its'-lf 
in stiiking contrast i\ith the disimity of western civilisation The code 
of conduct based on service to the community in social equality, and on 
the maximum development of health and capacity in every mdiMdiial, 
IS in harmony with the exclusion of exploitation and tlie profit-making 
motive, and with the deliberate planning of production for commiimty 
consiimptioii ; whilst both are in full accord with that umver.'ial jiaitici- 
pation in a multiform administration which characterises the soviet 
system. The economic and the pohtical organisations, and with them 
the ethical code, are alike staked on a whole-hearted reliance on the 
beneficial efiect of making known to every citizen all that is knovn of 
the facts of the universe, including human nature itself ; that is to say. 
on science as interpreted dialectically, to the exclusion of any miraculous 
supernaturalism or m3’stical faith in the persistence of personal hfe after 
death The Worship of God is replaced by the Service of Man. 

Wo may note in passing that the sjmthetic unity of the new civilisation 
of the USSE, whether or not it can be said to be in anj’ degree duo to 
geographical or racial factors, is at least in harmony with tliem. The 
vast monotonous and apparently boundless steppe, sparsely peopled and 
only patchily brought under cultivation, with its prolonged winter cold 
and darkness, certainly influences its various inhabitants towards a 
common unity ; to this or that form of collectivism , to mutual help in 
voluntary cooperation ; to incessant discussion in nllagc meetings and 
to the acceptance of centralised guidance from a Vocation of Leadeiship. 


Disintegrating Capitalism 

This S3’’nthctic unit3’ of the various features of Soviet Communism is 
clcarl3'^ very difiercnt from the wamng “ contradictions ” that continually 
disillusion contemporar3’’ western civilisation. Wh3' the striking inciease 
in the productivity of labour arising from the application of modern 
science in mdustr3' and agriculture should have led, m all capitalist 
countries, to the paradoxical result of destitution continuing in the 
midst of plenty ; why inventions should be simultaneously encouraged 
and not applied : why science should be at one and the same time jiro- 
moted and frustrated ; why the capitalist-producing organisation should 
close factories, shut down mines, stop building operations and habitually 
destro3’’ the undiiiP abundance of its harvests, whilst millions of people 
go underfed, under-clothed and under-housed, and arc yet rcfiiseil em- 
ployment at wages, and so cannot make their demand for commodilK'S 
“ effective ” ; all these contradictions immanent in the latter develop- 
ments of capitalism insult reason and 3'-et seem to defy reform. These 
contradictions are perceived by those who are unaffected by communist 
propaganda. It is no less a person than the Chief Medical Oflicer of^th» 
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Britisli Government who has just told tlic nation that “ JJnemnloyrmd, 
and pn’ventable malady and accident seem to be the 
iinavoidablc ronconiilants of cinrenl civilisation in 11 csiern Emope of the 
pii^Lid day ’".i It is an American technologist who declares that “ A new 
machine which can lighten the human burden is not a thing of evil, 
but a blessing to mankind. An idea which increases efficiency in an 
office or factory — enables one person to do the work of two without 
greater effort — is not in itself harmful to societ}'. It is the utilisation of 
these machines inthont repaid to human needs that has led us into oarfresent 
ghastly pudivamcnt." - 

Xor IS this the only form taken by the contradictions. The capitahst 
emploi'er or trader or financier usually supports the church and even 
attends its services ; but his common sense and business experience 
forbid any attempt on his part to square his profit-making, which com- 
petition makes ruthless and even nationally destructive, with the de- 
mmcia turns of the prophets and the exhortations to mercy and compassion, 
and brotherly love toward all men, to which he piously listens on Sundays, 
and to winch the statesmen whom he supports continue to pay what is, 
necessarily, in many, perhaps even a majority of them, an insincere 
homage Compromise is as impossible ”, to quote the words of Pro- 
fessor Tawiiey, '* lietweeii the Church of Christ and the idolatry of w'ealth, 
winch IS the practical religion of capitalist societies, as it was between the 
Church and the state idolatry of the Roman Empire. ... It is that 
whole system of appetites and values, with its deification of the life of 
snatching to hoard, and hoarding to snatch, which now, in the hour of 
its triumph, while tlic plaudits of the crowd still ring in the ears of the 
gladiators, and the laurels are still unfaded on their brows, seems some- 
times to leave a taste as of ashes on the lips of a civilisation which has 
brought to the conquest of its mateiial environment resources unknown 
to earlier ages, but which has not yet Ic.arned to master itself.” ® More- 
over, the autocratic position attained by the owneis of the means of 
production, whether employers or landlords or financiers, with the grow- 
ing inequalities of wealth and enjoyment, becomes daily less compatible 
with the exigencies of parliamentary democracy, just as both parlia- 
mentary democracy and Christianity are sei'crely discovered to be 
incompatible with the imperialism manifesting itself in the exploitation 
of subject races to which capitalism is increasingly driven ; whilst 
statesmen, capitalists and clergy are alike becoming aware that their 
countries are drifting, as it seems owing to the very disunity character- 
ising their common civilisation, helplessly towards another world war. 
” The urow'tli of civilisation hitherto known to history ”, it has been 

* Annual Report for 1033 of the Chief 3Icdical Officer, Ministry of Health and Board 
of Eduration, entitled On the State of the Public Health, by Sir George Newman, K.C.B. 
(Stationriy Office, 1034), p. 2 .j 4. See also Public Ill-Health, by C. E. McNally (1935). 

‘ The Problem of Technological Unemployment in the United States ”, by Irrmg 
H Phimm, m International Ijihour Review (March 1935), p. 347. 

’ Rrhyion and the Rise of Capitalism, by R. H. Taivney (1926), pp. 286-287. 
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said by An acute student of both the past and the present, ^ “ has ... 
always followed a curve. The vigour and constructiveness cause what 
seems to us an upward movement in human society until a point is 
reached at ♦hich no further movement in that direction is possible 
unless the small civilised minority are prepared to share both the material 
products and the psychology of civilisation with the mass below them. 
No civilised minority has yet been found willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices, and the result has always been a struggle in the heart of 
civilisation and society ; the upward movement immediately stops ; 
the gates are once more opened to the barbarians , the curve descends 
and civilisatioUafades and dies. . . . We are living through one of these 
jienods of st niggle and decivilisation." 

Let us end this rapid summary of the contradictions inherent in the 
civilisation of western Europe by the less pessimistic prediction of an 
American thinker regarding the coming revolution in his own country.® 
“ It would be pleasant to be able to predict that those who accede to 
power will be at once wise, efficient and resolute, that the old ruling classes 
will gracefully bow to the inevitable, that neither violence nor civil war 
will follow, that a system of socialised planning will smoothly come into 
being, which almost at once will realise all the beneficent possibilities 
of a technical civilisation. If all this does occur so painlessly, it will be 
the first time in history that a social revolution has been completed with 
neatness and dispatch. What is much more likely is that there will be 
a prolonged period of turmoil and uncertainty, the moderates will in- 
gloriously fail, and there will be fighting, swings to the loft and reaction. 
It will be a period of terrible discomfort, of mingled heroism and meanness, 
of the clumsy eSort of human beings slowly to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions of life. Eventually the outcome will be the final disappear- 
ance of government by private profit-makers over the means of pro- 
duction, a chance for social management to learn its task by experience. 
This will not be Utopia. The perfect society has never yet resulted from 
a revolution. The process will simply be the adjustment of mankind to 
a new phase, made necessary by its own evolution. The new society will 
consist of men and women in a new bond of comradeship setting forth 
on still another voyage to the unknown.” 


Will Soviet Commvnism Endiite ? 

Eor the first four or five years of the soviet revolution, during the 
period of civil war and famine, all the governments of the world assumed 
that the Bolshevik rule would pass away, and be superseded either by 
the return of tsardom or by one or more parliamentary republics. Even 
seven years ago, after the formal recognition of the Soviet Union by 
many of the governments of the world, the predominant opinion of those 

1 Quack Quack by I^eonard Woolf (1935), pp. 165-166. 

• The Comtng American Revolution, by George Soule (1934), p. 303. 
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vlio tlioiiglit they knew about Russia was that Soviet Communism would 
presently bo liquidated. It was held that the Five-Year Plan would he a 
liuleous failure, that the "reat dams and power stations, like the gigantic 
new faetoiies, were destined to stand as silent and motionless on the 
stejipi' as the pyraniiils of the Egyptian deserts , that the debts contracted 
abroail for production goods would never be paid ; and that the foreign 
specialists would troop away as their salaries ceased. To-day not even 
the most embittered enemy denies that Soviet industry is a going and 
even a steadily increasing concern ; or that more and more factories and 
jDower stations, schools and technical institutes, new cities and cultivated 
areas, arc being opened up on both sides of the Urals, all the way from 
the Baltic to the Pacific. It is admitted that roads and canals and new 
lines of railway are extending m all directions from the Arctic Circle to 
the Central Asian mountains and the Black Sea. whilst civil aviation is 
already as prominent in Siberia as in western Em ope. About the com- 
plete success of collectivised and mechanised agrieulturc there may be, 
in certain quarters, still some doubt. But the experience of the last 
three harvests seeins to justify the claim of the Soviet Covcrninent that 
the initial dilliciilties of this gigantic transformation have been over- 
come There is. indeed, little reason to doubt that the aggregate output 
of foodstuffs, and of such specialised crops as cotton, tea, flax' and sugar- 
beet. IS being increased at a great rate Already every soviet citizen 
may have as much food as he can pay for — ^for the Russian a great thing— 
and that he can also pay for much else than food is diuuonstrntcd both 
by the total absence of involuntary uncinplovmeiit and liy the rapidly 
increasing sales of jiopular luxuries Even the bankers of London and 
Eew A"ork are impressed by sonet debts being for the first tune paid in 
native gold, whilst purchases arc increasingly made for cash on delivery 
rather than on onerous credit terms. Besides these pacific activities, 
the very enemies of Soviet Communism warn us that, notwithstanding 
its supposed inefficiency, it has somehow built up a well-armed, highly 
disciplined and extensively mechanised Red Army a million strong , and, 
above all, the largest bombing air force in the voiid. The change in 
governmental opinion about the USSR i.s shown by the siicces.sive arrivals 
m IMoscow of the foreign minister of state after state, bent on concluding 
pacts of mutual assistance with the Soviet Union ; and by its admission, 
on a practically imanimous invitation, into the League of Nations. What 
would happen to any government in Europe or Asia in the event of a 
great war no one can foresee. The Bolshevist Government evinces an. 
insistent eagerness to ensure world peace ; and this iniglit rashly be taken 
a.s a .sum of weakness. On the other hand, it is liecoming evident that 
Iho ruleis of huge territories, po.ssessed of great air fleets, such as the 
USiSJf and the U.S.A., stand at an advantage in conflict vdth smaller 
and moie densely populated countries such as Japan and Great Brilain, 
Germany and Poland, and other European states. In short, the survival- 
■''alue of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, whether in peace or in 
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war, is to-day estimated at least as liigMy as that of any other of the 
Groat I^owers. ■ . 

At this point we hear an interested reader asking “ Will it spread 1 ” 
Will this no-y civilisation, mth its abandonment of the incentive of profit- 
making, its extinction of unemployment, its planned production for 
community consumpcion, and the consequent liquidation of the landlord 
and the capitalist, spread to other countries 1 Our own reply is : “ Yes, 
it will But how, when, where, with what modifications, and whether 
through violent revolution or by peaceful penetration, or even by con- 
scious imitation, are questions we cannot answer. 


2h2 
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To tlio loafk'i's as well as to tlio aiitliors of Soviet CoiiuUninsiii it seems a 
tiresome liiismess to add to itvS 1193 pages four-score more by way of 
Postscript to this second cilition. Our excuse is that during tlie past 
two years cliaiiges iiave been made and events have occurred that have 
been widely advertised and eagerly discussed, both by friends and by 
opponents of the Soviet Union. We do not like to let the book continue 
to be sold mthout mention of these happenings. 

Foiemost among these new-comers into the field of controversy is 
the new constitid ion of the USSll. akeady announced m the first edition 
(sec pp. b-l-d7), but to-day the law of the land, in coui’se of being imple- 
mented from end to end of the vast teiritory from the Baltic to the 
Pacific. As a set-off against tins novel and surprising “ Declaration of 
the Eights of ilan there is the dark shadow' of the JIoscow Trials, 
with its sequel of " conspiracy-hunting ”, a tragic hangover from the 
violence of the revolution and civil war. But this is not all. Alike m 
the organisation of llan as a Producer and Man as a Consumer, notable 
developments have taken place smee 193A , aweh, fo’.; ’.mtance, as the 
Stakhanov illovement. started by members and officials of the trade 
umons, which, in their growth, have themselves been thoroughly reorgan- 
ised. \Vhen we visited the USSR in 1932, and again in 1934, the success 
''f the collective farms (associations of owiicr-prodnccis) was still in 
doum. Eyc-witncsses during 193C and 1937 testify to the marked 
change in ihe hfe ami mentality of the peasants in tlie«e collective farms, 
whose greatly increased purchases of formerly unkiiow n luxuries demon- 
strate then growing prosperity. 

Passing from Man as a Producer to Man as a Consumer, there needs 
to .d^ recorded, along v\ith the vast increase in production, a new and 
e^tteiisive reorganisation of the whole system of retailing commodities 
to cope with a great increase m popular demand, and a consequent shift 
of the sphere of the ever-growing consumers’ cooperativ'c niov'^enient. As 
some of our critics not uiqustly comiilaincd, we omitted altogether, in 
the first edition, to describe the working of the system of currency and 
the place of money in the Soviet Umon. Since we wrote in 1934 the 
whole of rationing has disappeared, and with it all the sejiarate kmds 
of “ exclusive ” retail shops at which particular sets of citizens enjoyed 
specially privileged supplies and prices. Now everyone buys where he 
will, at prices substantially uniform. This enables us to expound very 
simply the paradox of currency m the USSR, where neither surplus 
nor scarcity of notes has any effect on prices, production or foreign 
trade , and money serves only to give the citizen unfettered freedom to 
spend his income where and when and how he chooses. 

More exciting is the “ stop in the mind ” of our Bohemian admirers 
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of revoljitionary communism at what seems to them the terrifying resur- 
rection of what they call “ puritan ethics ”, manifested hy the public* 
insistence on cleanliness and decency of personal conduct ; the prohibition 
of abortion jand homosexuahty ; the ob]cction within the Communist 
Party to sexual promiscuity among its members ; anti, most reactionary 
of all, the outspoken approval of lifelong attachment of husband and 
wife as the most appropriate setting under Conimiimsin for family life ' 
Considering all these changes in the form, if not also in tlie substance of 
Soviet Communism, have the developments since 1935 warranted the 
provocative words in the title of our book, ‘‘ A New Civilisation ^ ’’ If 
so, can we, b}^ omitting the mark of interrogation, answer the question 
in the affirmative ^ In the concluding paragraph of this Postscript, we 
give some reasons for such a decision. 


The New Constitution 

We chronicled, in our first edition, the decision of the Congress in 
January 1935 to formulate a new constitution in which would be sub- 
stituted ” equal franchise for not entirely equal, direct election for 
indirect, and secret for open voting ” for all representative organs, from 
the city and village soviets to the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR. The proposal, made by Molotov, the President of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, was immediately referred to the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) vith instructions to prepare a complete draft for 
subimssion to a specially summoned All-Umon Congress. The very next 
day the Central Executive Committee, on the suggestion of Stalm, who 
was elected to, preside, appointed a committee of 31 leading statesmen 
and constitutional authorities to carry out the task. This coinnuttee 
called to its aid no fewer than twelve subcommittees, to eleven of which 
specific chapters were entrusted, whilst the tweEth, of which Stalin 
himself was chairman, served as an editorial body, coordinating the work 
as a whole Within five months this committee had reported to the 
Central Executive Committee, by which its draft was approved On 
June 12, 1936, this draft was published to the world with an invitation 
to all the citizens of the USSR to criticise freely, and to suggest without 
any limitations, whatever alterations they desired. There followed a 
nation-wide discussion, extending over the whole 13 chapters and 146 
clauses of the draft, a public discussion unparalleled in scope and range. 
The document was published in fuU, not only in thousands of nev spapers 
but also in cheap pamphlet form, eventually to the number of sixty 
millions of co^es in a dozen different languages. It was broadcast, 
chapter by chapter, from scores of radio stations to the listening crowds 
at thousands of public loud-speakers, and over two million domestic 
wireless sets. Innumerable ' public meetings were held — the number 
rejiorted was 527,000 — ^for exposition and free discussion in factories 
and on farms, in village streets and city halls, from the Polish border 
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to the Pncific coast. The aggregate attendance was estimated at thirty- 
•six and a half millions. As a result, more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand suggestions and criticisms were received by the twelve sub- 
committees at Moscow, by whom they were boiled down to a hundred 
or so of useful criticisms, most of them suiiplying accidental omissions 
fioni the draft, or making verbal improvements. Along with these 
minor changes half a dozen amendments of substance were recommended 
to the Congress for acceptance. In November 1936 the specially elected 
All-Union Congress (the eighth and last) assembled in the Great Hall 
of the Kremlin to the number of 2016 delegates, representing 63 national- 
ities or races from all parts of the USSR. After ten days of eager dis- 
cussion during which all delegates claiming to speak were heard, the 
recomincnded amendments were all carried, cither by acclamation or 
by substantial majorities, and the draft as amended was, on December 5, 
1936. finally adopted without a dissentient voice.^ 


The Significance of the Netv Constitulion 

IVliat IS the dominant feature of the New Constitution ? To the 
British or American publicist it may seem to be the broadening and 
strengthening of the political stnicture of the community. But we 
suggest that the importance of these purely electoral changes has been 
exaggerated. Thus, the method of direct election of representatives, by 
the largest electorate ever known, is no innovation in the Soviet Union. 
It has for }-ears prevailed in both city and village, no fewer than seventy- 
seven million votes having been directly cast for the soviets at the last 
general election prior to that of 1936. out of a total electorate of over 
ninety-one millions In fact, direct election by adult suffrage was actually 
included in the published programme of the Bolshevik Party as long 
ago as 1903. It is true that, amid the revolutionary turmoil of 1917- 
1918, the civil war of 1918-1920 and the incessant labours at reconstruc- 
tion during the past dozen years, it was almost necessarily arranged that, 
whilst the elections to the seventy thousand city and village soviets 
continued to be direct, the members of the four or five thousand district 
and provincial councils, like those of the supreme assembly, the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets, should be indirectly elected, as members of 
the Senate of the United States were until 1913. It is not clear to the 
outsider how much difference has been made in the character and com- 
position of the U.S. Senate by the substitution of direct for indirect 

^ The best description of all these proceedings is Th& New Soviet Constitution, by Anna 
Louise Strong (New York, 1937, 169 pp.). Wo have added to the Appendices of Part I. 
(pp 528*-528“®) a translation of the whole text of this New Constitution, together with 
our oun summary of its clauses, rearranged in a way to emphasise its importance as a new 
Declaration of the ilights of Man. It remains to be said that aU the constitutions of the 
previous constituent republics of the Union, together with those of the new promotions 
to that status, have been superseded in the course of 1937 by now enactments of the 
several legislatures, mcorporatmg all the features of the revised federal constitution, m 
some casts with mmor additions on local topics. 
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election, No one can predict with any confidence that any greater 
difference wjH be made by the analogous change in the USSR. Even* 
the adoption of secret voting everywhere and its substitution, throughout 
the rural di'jtricts, of some 600 substantially equal constituencies of con 
siderable magnitude, for the show of hands in hundreds of thousands of 
relative^ small village meetings, may be found, m the circumstances of 
the USSR, where the personal tyranny of landlord and capitalist is 
unknown, to make little change.^ 

Similarly, with regard to the enlargement of the electorate and the 
equalisation of representation of citizen and villager. Certainly, the 
gestui-e IS impressive of the abandonment of all exclusions ^ and inequali- 
ties from the electoral franchise, which becomes unquestionably by far 
the widest in the world. Neither ill-gotten wealth nor former anti-social 
occupation, not even family relationship to the late Tsar, nor membership 
of a religious order, will henceforth deprive a soviet citizen of his vote. 
It has scarcely been noticed that, with one conspicuous exception, these 
exclusions had already mostly lapsed in practice. The principal innova- 
tion in 1936 IS that, without any change of official policy towards theology, 
nearly fifty thousand practising priests of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
together with some hundreds of Roman Catholic, Evangelical, Moham- 
medan and Buddhist officiants, now for the first time receive votes, 
(This reveals, by the way, how untrue is the common statement that 
religious worship had been suppressed m the USSR.) But what are fifty 
thousand in an electorate that has already reached a total not far short 
of one hundred millions 1 Possibly more significant is the enactment 
that the vote of each of the sixty-odd millions of rural electors will hence- 
forth count asjnuch as that of each of the thirty-odd millions of urban 
electors, instead of only about half (usually mis-stated as one-fifth) as much. 
This is Stalin’s effective answer to the constantly repeated slanders as 
to the oppression of the peasants, and their supposed disaffection. They 
are now confidently expected to vote in much the same way as their sons 
and daughters and brothers and sisters who have migrated to the cities. 

To the student of political science the most important innovation is, 
not any reshaping of the electoral machinery, but the enshrinement 111 
the constitution of a new set of the “ rights of man The Declaration 

1 It should bo noted that, during 1937, the system of voting by secret ballot instead of 
in open meeting has been adopted also in the elections ivilhin the Communist Party and 
the trade union movement. Why ! Because it is felt that open voting “ m meeting 
assembled ” loads in some cases to oooption of new members by the committee, owing to 
neglect of the officials to call meetings and indifference of the members to attend them. 
From a historical standpoint it is interesting to note that there was a similar objection, 
in England, to the* Open Vestry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and that 
Select Vestries, coopting new members, were established in many districts The method 
of indirect election to siipciior authorities has also been tried and found wanting in Great 
Britain. The indirectly elected body ceases to bo subject to popular approval or control, 
and tends also, in practice, to choose its now members by what is virtually oooption (See, 
for the English experience, Tha Parish and the County, by S. and B. Webb.) 

“ Other than for certified mental deficiency, or judicial sentence expressly including a 
temporary deprivation of electoral rights. 
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of ]iuli'|iondoiicc of the American rebels of 1776 and the United States 
' Constitution of 1787 were both founded on an almost unfettered individual 
ownership of private property for the making of profit. The French 
Declaration of tlie Fights of Man m 1789 (and as re-wriFen in 1793) 
had a similar basi,.. These were alike sanctification-s of tlie motive of 
individual profit-makmg, then behcvi'd to be the nceessaiy foundation 
of economic progress. Fven in the Pniiciples of a Civil Code Bentham 
allowed only one encro.icliiiient upon private property — that of taxation 
— and recognised only four ' ends" of civil government, without specify- 
ing how they coukl be att.iined. namely, subsistence, security, equality 
and abundance. In 1848 Louis Blanc asked in vam for the addition of 
the '• right to work meaning the right to be found paid employment by 
the state. In 1936 the Soviet Constitution ensures to every citizen, not 
only protection against aggie.s.sion and arbitrary arrest, but also the right 
to have remunerative work , for the women the right to a specially 
elaborate provision for motherhood ; for both sexes the light to specified 
hours of rest and paid weeks of liohday ; the right of education of every 
kind and grade and at any age. open to all, free of charge ; and, most far- 
reaching of all, the right to full economic ju’ovision. accoidmg to need, in 
all the vicissitudes of life. And this formal enactment of such enormously 
extended " rights of man ” is but the explicit consecration m the constitu- 
tion of what IS, throughout the USSR, already very largely in operation. 

A few words mav be added with regard to the amendments recom- 
mended by the government and adopted by the congress out of the 
hundred and fifty thousand separate criticisms or suggestions yielded 
by the nation-wide discussion A few of these were merely verbal, 
including some further additional explicit recitals of existing law, such 
as the safeguarding of property in such collective ownership as trade 
muons and cooperative organisations, sports clubs, etc., and the reaffirma- 
tion of the right of inheritance. Another emphasised that the permanent 
occupation of land in usufruct seemnd to collective farm associations was 
to be for ever free of rent (though not of taxation ') A numerously 
supported proposal to continue inch'fiiutcly the deprivation of the right 
to vote heretofore suflerefl by priests, monks and other ministers of 
religion was empliatically negatived as contrary to fundamental Bolshevik 
policy. Universahsm in electoral matters was carried to a further point 
by amendments extending direct election even to the Soviet of National- 
ities (the chamber of the bicameral Supreme Council giving equal repre- 
sentation to large and small national constituents of the USSR — see 
pp. 88-91 ) ; and making its total membership equal in number to that 
of the other chamber (Soviet of the Union). Otherwise it is remarkable 
how much of tlie constitutional structure of the USSR, as settled in 
1924 was retained in the draft formulated by Stalin’s committees, and 
how completely their proposals were approved in popular discussion, and 
finally (‘iiacted by the congress. 

Considered as a political gesture, alike to the millions at home and 
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to other nations, the sternest critics allow the new constitution to be. a 
political masterpiece. For the first time since the revolution of 1917* 
Moscow was able to sound the note of achievement. Those in authority 
at the KrerAlm were able to announce, in eilect, that the immense diffi- 
culties of so gigantic a social and economic reconstruction are overcome. 
Not stajnlity only, but also success, had been substantially secured. A 
second impression is that of maturity. The child born m 1917 has come 
of age and is now taking an adult place in the world Development, 
far from having stopped, is plainly proceeding at a greater rate than 
before ; but it is seen now to be the development of a new type of demo- 
cracy broadensig into ever wider circles and still rising towards its prime. 
It must, however, bo remembered that constitutions are judged, in the 
long run, not by what they say, but according to how they work — or 
are worked ! The “ Twelve Tables of the Law (see pp. 528*^-528®®) 
enshrined in the new constitution of the Soviet Union, as it was enacted 
in December 193G, will be judged by the world according to the way in 
which these provisions are found to be actually working, say, in December 
1942, after five years’ experience without war I To-day they at least 
mark a distinct stage in political progress ; and they point in what seems 
to most Britons and Americana, Frenchmen and Scandinavians, the right 
direction. 


The Treason Ti tals 

From the high lights of the New Constitution we descend to the 
dark depths of the Moscow Trials. To many people in Great Britain and 
the United States the outstanding feature of the record since 1934 is the 
series of trials af highly placed soviet citizens for high treason, conspiracy 
to assassinate, criminal intercourse with the spies and other agents of 
foreign powers, and even the wilful wrecking of railways and industrial 
plants. That so many men in high official positions, mostly active 
participants in the Revolution of 1917, and some of them companions 
of Lemn, should have committed such crimes, sometimes over a niiinber 
of years, has seemed to western observers almost incredible. Tliat in 
the course of the customary private investigations, prior to the judicial 
trials, the defendants should, one and all, have made full and detailed 
confessions, unreservedly repeated in open court, of the guilt not only of 
themselves but also of their fellow criminals, seemed to raise the tragic story 
to the fantastic madness of a nightmare ; it seemed that the confessions 
must have been forced on the prisoners by torture or the threat of torture. 

A distinguished Irishman long resident m London, hints that what 
needs explanation is rather the British procedure m criminal prosecutions, 
which differs so remarkably from that of all the other nations of Europe. 
In his view, the conduct of the prisoners 111 these Russian trials is m full 
accord with the Russian character.^ In England, ouc friend remarks, a 

^ “ What did Radek mean ”, asks Sir John Maynard, “ when he said that * tlierc are 

ni this country Bemi-Trotskyist3,quartcr-TrotskyistB,ono-eighth-Trotskyists . . . to 
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prisoner indicted for treason is practically forced to go througl; a legal 
‘ routine of defence. He pleads Not Guilty ; and his counsel assumes for 
him an attitude of injured iniioeeiicc, refusing to admit any evidence 
that IS not ivitliin certain rules, demanding legitimate prtof of every 
statemenr and setting up a hyiiothcsis as to what actually happened 
which IS consistent tvith the prisoner’s innocence. He cross-extamines 
the Crown witnesses ineicilessly. He puts the prisoner into the witness- 
box and asks liim questions so framed that by .simply aflirmative answers 
or indignant denials or at worst by flat perjury (winch is considered 
allowable on such occasions) he may seem to support the hypothesis. 
The judge compliments the couiusel on the brilliant ability with which 
he has conducted his case He points out to the jury that the In'pothesis 
IS mamfcstly iictitioiis and the prisoner obviously guilty. The jury 
finds the neccbsary verdict. The judge then, congratulating the prisoner 
on having been so ably defended and fairly tried, sentences him to death 
and commends him to the mercy of his God. 

Hay not this procediiic. which seems so natural and inevitable to us, 
very intelligibly strike a Eussian as a farce tolerated because our rules 
of evidence and forms of trial have never been systematically revised on 
rational lines Hliv should a conspirator who is caught out by the 
Government, and who knows that he is caught out and that no denials 
or hypothetical fairy tales mil help liini to escape — why should he degrade 
himself uselessly by a mock defence insstead of at once facing the facts 
and discussing liis part in them quite candidly with his captors ? There 
is a possibility of moving them by such a friendly coiiise : in a mock 
defence there is none. Our candid friend submits that the Eussian 
prisoners simply behave naturally and sensibly, as Englishmen would 
were they not virtually compellecl by their highly artificial legal system 
to go through a routine which is useful to the accu.sed only when there 
is some doubt as to the facts or as to the guilt or innocence of the conduct 
ill cjucstion. Hliat possible good could it do them to behave otherwise 1 
Why should they waste the time of the court and disgrace themselves 
by prevaricating lilve pickpockets merely to employ the barristers^ 
Our friend suggests that some of us aie so obsessed with our national 
routine that the candour of the Eus.sian conspirators seems grotesque 
and insane. "Which of the two courses, viewed by an impartial visitor 
from iMars. would appear the saner ? 

Nevertheless the staging of the successive trials, and the summary 
executions in which they ended, appeared strangely inconsistent with 

people vt 5a_\ . whoever has the slightest nft with the Party, let him realise that to- 

morrow he may he a diversionist, to-moriow he ma\ he a traitor, if he docs not thoroughly 
heal the rift In complete and utterfrankness to the Party ’. IVc think that he iinconseiously 
fiirnisl cd a due to the riddle of the confessions. Not only in these Trotskyist cases, hut 
m many others, we have seen accused persons apparently eager to confess, and to insi.'t 
on the ti.ni)ileteness of their guilt. And the confessions have not been of the defiant 
kind Itailicr have they been of the penitent kind, of a sinner making a clean breast of 
Ills sin-, ,ind extenuatmg nothmg.” (“ Light on the Trotskyist Trials ”, by Sir John 
^Ia\ nard in The Political Quarterly, July 1937, pp. 403-416.) 
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the oth^r actions of the Soviet Government. For the past seven vears 
its policy liad sceined to be directed toivards exciting admiration for it’s ’ 
achievements, and even towards winning the lespect of tlie western 
world, and ispeiially of Bi ilaiii and (he Uniled Stales It tiiiist liace 
been foreseen that this isliole series of trials, llie iiiinleioiis shootings to 
which they led, and the iigl}- publicilj' and popular abuse of the de- 
fendants which the Soviet Government ap 2 )a]ently org.iuised and lui- 
couraged, and csjiceially the malignity with which fiiam Trotski . .safe 111 
far-off Mexico, was a.s.sniled, would ]iioduce a setback' in the international 
appreciation which the Soviet Lbnon was increasingly leeeivnig The 
Soviet Governijient must have had strong grounds for the action which 
has involved such unwelcome coiLsequences.*^ 

Let us first set out the facts before attenqiting any luterjiretation of 
them. We described in our finst edition (pji. 533-5H4) the ^irincpial public 
trials of this kind during the past decade, from tlii' so-called Hhakhty 
prosecution 111 1927-1928, of Bussian technicians 111 the Donets Coal- 
niines, together with some German engineers , the monster Inal at 
Kharkov of the Ukrainian Nationalists in 1929-19:10, and that of the 
so-called Industrial Part}' at Moscow in 1930-1931 ; down to the prose- 
cution of the Menshevik professors and officials in 1931. It may well be 
a matter for doubt and enquiry how far the breakdowns or betrayals of 
soviet organisation revealed in these trials were attributable to deliberate 
treason on the part of the perpetrators, m coiisjunicy with (lie e\er- 
active inngies in Pans or at Prague, and how far to the constant su.s- 
pieions of associating with disloyalty under winch the intelligentsia of 
the iieriod had to work. It is only fair to describe (see ^i]). .0i55-D5()) how 
Stalin, in his widely re]K)rted sjieech of June 2:1, 1931, made an attempt 
to get the Soviet Government out of this vicious circle by insisting on 
new relations with the jirofessional experts, and generally iiitli t.ho 
intelligent.sia, who wore henceforth to be treated with respect and 
trust. 

* Tlio principal sonroo of information must alivnya be Thr C'toc of thr Anli-f^onif 
Trotslyiie Ccnlie A Vrrbnltni ifcpoiC pnhhsUed by the Pwple'f Uomtitfiioiinl of Jv'tm of 
the USSlt (580 pi) ), published in 1937 within n few weeks aftei the trial at Ihu piice of 
half a crown nr one dollai m London and New Yoikrcspectnely An alilircviated vrrsion, 
with preface, is given in The Moecow Tnah (January 1937), edited by K T. .Mdler (London, 
1937). See also Soviet Ju/ilice and the trial of Radek ami otheri.h't Dudley Cnllard, Barrioter- 
at-Law, with nn introduction by D N Pritt, K.C., 51 P (London, 1937) , and the \erj 
informative article, ‘ Light on llio Trotskyist Trials ", by Rir ,lolin .Maynard, in The 
Political Quarterly for July 1937. The best press comment known to ns is Stall olm 
Cowley’s lengthy review of tlio proceedings in The Nation (New Vnrk) for April 7. 1937 
(pp 267-270) Hadek’s statement is published in The Slniontc Reriiw for April 1937 
Moscoir, 1937, liy Lion Peuehtwangcr (London, 1937, 134 pp ), gives two valnalile ehajitiss 
of an cye-Mitness's impresMoiis. 

Tiotiky’s oan ease ini his policy (written before the trial) m.sy he studied in hi . boi.k 
J'/if Jfei/olitiioa ZJt/raytd (New York and London 19.36-1937, aKo 111 h’lench. Lo Iti'iohi- 
ttoii trahie) ; also The Third Inlernationnl After Lenin (Sew York, 1936, 356 pp.); together 
v.ith hi 3 book entitled The Stalin School of PaUifcation (New York). See also The ICnd of 
So' i'll urn in Russia, by ilax Eastman (New York and liOndou, 1937, 40 pp.), and It orld 
Ri rohifion, 1917-1036, by C. L. R. James (London, 1937). 
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riifoftunately tliis generous spirit did not long prevail. The trial of 
the ]\letro-'\']e]v’('rs ciigmccrs and their llussian colleagues in January 
19:1:1 (.see ])]). ."557-558) revealed (though onlv in some of the defendants) 
not only e.iaes of mild hriberv and the systematic collection oj information 
coming within the legal delimtion of e.spionage, hut also a negligence 
that was hardly to he distinguished from sabotage, which was visited by 
the court with sentences of discrimmatiiig moderation There promptly 
followed a renewed campaign of incitement by the emicjyes of Prague and 
Fans, intli mhjf'h iivi.'i apparently conneetcil the illegal and secret entry 
into the U8S11. acros.s its wc.stern land frontier during 19:14, of more than 
a hundred emissaries, bearing arms (and some of them, bombs), nearly 
all of whom were, without publicity, promptly arrested, and held for 
interrogation It will be recalled that it was during this period that 
Hitler w.is proclaiming hit, intention of annexing the Ukraine, and of 
securing forced concessions of much-needed minerals from the Urals— a 
threat which, it might be argued, implied that he was aware of there 
being allies within the UNSH who would help him to overcome Stalin’s 
government ]ust as he later became aware of confederates in Spain 
among the array officers bent on overthrowing the Republic government, 
and installing a Fascist regime in alliance vith the Fascist Powers 

In December 19:34 the head Bolshevik official in Leningrad (Kirov) 
was assassinated by a dismissed employee, who may have acted inde- 
pendently out of personal revenge, but who was discovered to have 
secret connections nith conspiratorial circles of ever-widening range (see 
pp. 558-561). The Govermnent reaction to this murder was to hurry 
on the trial, condemnation and summary execution of the hundred or 
more persons above referred to, who were undoubtedly guilty of illegal 
entry and inexcusably bearing arms and bombs, although it was appar- 
ently not proved that thej' had any connection witli Kirov’s assas.sinatioii 
or the conspiracies associated therewith. These coii.spfracfes were grada- 
ally unravelled in several successive trials during 1936, which involved 
the condemnation and suimnarv execution of Kamenev, Zinoviev and 
others of lesser notoriety. 

\ climax winch seemed final was reached by the criminal proceedings 
in January 1937 against such leading Bolsheviks as Pyatakov, Serebrya- 
takov. Radek and Sokolnilcov, with others less well known abroad, upon 
charges of conspiracy to overthrow the Government by force, treasonable 
associations with German and Japanese government agents to this end, 
attempts at assassination of Molotov and other leaders, and criminal 
sabotage of mine and railway working resulting in loss of life. Yet only 
a few montlis later came a newr sensation, when eight" generals of the 
Red .\rmy were tried and condemned to fleath for treasonable association 
with the emissaries and spies of foreign governments preparing for 
invasion of the USSR. The unpleasant impression of these proceedings 
on the w estern world was deepened by the bias persistently shown against 
the exiled Leon Trotsky, constantly alleged to have been the chief insti- 
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gator a^d director of the whole series of crimes. The confessions of the 
defendants ; the manner in which their several stories corroborated one ‘ 
another ; their frank explanations of the way they had yielded to the 
temptation jf giving their general adhesion to a trca.sonablc conspiracy 
of which they did not at first understand the scope ; ^and how they had 
then fomid themselves unable to escape from the toils in which the}' had 
become entangled ; — ^be it added, a certain amount of further corrobora- 
tion deduced from incautiously published utterances both by German 
and by Japanese statesmen, convinced the British and American journal- 
ists present at the trial in January 1937 that the defendants were really 
guilty of the treasonable conspiracies with which they were charged. 
Careful perusal of the full reports of the proceedings and speeches at 
the public trial leaves upon us the same impression, so far as concerns 
the actual defendants, though without necessarily endorsing the judgment 
on Trotsky himself, who was not before the Court, and of whose personal 
participation there was little testimony that would have been accepted 
as evidence in a British court. It must, however, be admitted that the 
impression made upon public opinion in the United States and western 
Eurojie has been unfavourable to the Soviet Government, even to the 
extent of creating a certain sympathy with Leon Trotsky ; this sympathy 
causing to be forgotten, not only his repeated published demands and 
incitements that the government of Stalin must be overthrown, but also 
that it IS Trotsky and the Trotskyists in America and western Europe 
who are avowedly seeking to create forcible revolutions everywhere, m 
opposition to Stalin’s administration, which, as we have described (pp. 
1110-1118), has for the past ten years abandoned that policy for one of 
“ building socialism ” 111 the USSR, in the hope that it will be able to 
influence the world towards Communism, not by any revolutionary 
incursions into other countries, but by the peaceful example of itn own 
economic and social achievements in the Soviet Union. 

If we may attempt a detached and philosophical interpretation of 
these proceedings, alike of the various defendants and of the Govern- 
ment which brought them to trial and sentence — a hypothetical explana- 
tion which is not offered as a justification of either party — we suggc.st 
that they are the inevitable aftermath of any long-drawn-out revolutionary 
struggle that ends in a successful seizure of power. The successive 
generations of Russian revolutionaries, continuing for a whole century, 
during wluch they were hunted by the Tsar’s police, in constant peril of 
exile and iiiiprisoimient, flogging and death, were moulded to a partic ular 
“ pattern of behaviour ” which became a fixed character. Lies and aliases, 
deceit and trickery, theft and assassination, filled their whole lives. These 
revolutionary conspirators, successive generations of whom we have known 
personally in exile, were not criminals m the ordinary sense. Even if it 
came to them in their warfare to commit theft, forgery or murder, they 
cannot accurately be classed as thieves, forgers and murderers. The 
best of thoTo were heroic, even if we think them mistaken ; though some 
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.ajmong them succumbed to the temptation of betraying their Qomrades 
and even bcconiiiig tsarist spies and agents piwocateurs. 

An analogous inauifcstai ion of the same pattern of behaviour may 
be traced m the action of those who have come to the top, 'and who are 
now concerned to " m.imt.iin tlie revolution TJicy are incurably dis- 
trustful of the loyalty of their colleagues. Opposition, however reasonably 
expressed, looks like defeatism and incipient rebellion. Every passing 
grumbling among the intelligentsia starts a jealous watchfulness which 
goes far to make life intolerable. A whole crop of suspicions, jealousies, 
delations, accusations and counter-accusations is as unmistakable an 
afteimath of a long-drawn-out revolutionary struggle endi,ng in a constitu- 
tion.il iijilieav.d as the subsequent conspiracies and attempts at counter- 
revolution themselves 

The pattern of behaviour produced m these underground revolutionary 
conspirators may be traced in like struggles in other countries. Even 
Englaii'd and Scotland, in the small population of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with a much less fundamental revolution, produced 
generation after generation of conspirators, to whom treason and killing, 
with lies and deceit, were oiilv part of what they felt to be a righteous 
etfort. The Scottish noblemen seem to have consjnied and killed, one 
side against the other, protestant and catholic, whig and covenanter, 
Hanoveiian and Stuart, for almost a couple of centuries. In England, 
Cromwell and King Charles : General Monk (the hero or the traitor *), 
Monmouth and Ins army ; Judge Jeffreys' atrocious 'Western Assizes, 
hanging or flogging every prisoner whom he di.sliked ; the whig nobles 
who put their hands to a flagrantly treasonable invitation to William of 
Orange ; Churchill and others who betrayed their king or- the battlefield ; 
the perpetrators of the Glencoe massacre; the secret correspondence 
with the Stuart pretenders of Bohngbrokc and even Marlborough ; the 
century of repression of the Jesuits, with the persecution of the Enghsh 
catholics — not to mention the long-drawn-out time of trouble in Ireland 
— all these exhibit just such a " pattern of behaviour ” among those 
concerned, many of whom we now flunk of as ordinary and even devoted 
citizens, whose efforts and sacrifices secured for Great Britain its present 
political democracy and freedom in matters of opinion, which most of 
us have come to deem superior to absolute kingship by divine right, with 
an orthodoxy enforced by law. 

The French Revolution of 1789-1795 ushered in a similar period of 
conspiracy and struggle, leading to a whole succession of counter- 
revolutions, not reaching the stabihty of a democratic republic, with its 
large measure of personal security and social equality, for nearly a century. 
Mucli the same pattern of behaviour can be traced in Barras, Sieyes, 
Babeiif. Buonaparte, Talleyrand with the Legitimists and Orleamsts, 
and the early life of Napoleon the Third. 

In linssia (which was in 1900 in the matter of morals and civilisation 
y'wy miieli where Britain and France stood in 1700) the pattern of be- 
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haviour^of the revolutionary conspirators culminated in a bitterness 
and mutual antagonism more acute and all-pervading than in any otlier ' 
example. It was only by a hard struggle and after prolonged suffering 
that the revolution of 1917 was successful ; when the litilc group of 
leading Bolsheviks under Lenin found themselves thc^ Government It 
took nearly Ihree more years for them to beat off the While armies un- 
lawfully supported by half a dozen foreign governments, in a civil war 
which ended in a devastated country and a terrible famine. The psycho- 
logical effect on all the combatants and sufferers was profound. This 
extreme embittermcnt and lasting suspicion characterises any prolonged 
civil war, as distinguished from a war between separate states. A civil 
war hardly ever ends by a peace treaty. The soldiers of the armies of 
warring states eventually retire behind their respective frontiers, and 
need not retain any evil feelings against their former opponents. The 
partisans 111 a civil war have to contmue to live among their neighbours, 
even with those lately in arms against them. The revolutionary pattern 
of behaviour among the Russian revolutionaries was intensified and em- 
bittered by the continued clash of loyalties and ambitions among the 
half a dozen different sections of revolutionary opinion, not to mention 
also the various nationalities, religions and races making up the 170 
millions scattered over one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 

Now to get back to the Russian conspirators who have, during the 
decade 1927-1937, been convicted on their own confessions of attempts 
to create a counter-revolution. Are not such attempts at a coimtcr- 
revolulioii exactly what was to be expected ? Has there ever been a 
great and successful revolution without attempts at a counter-revolution ^ 
The Stalin grouj^ who now constitute the government, have had immense 
difficulties to face 111 their fight against fauune, and in their effort to raise 
to a higlier level of efficiency and civilisation what is reputed to have 
been the worst peasantry in the world. 

In establishing the new social order it was mevitalile that there should 
arise, throughout the whole decade, honest and legitimate differences of 
opinion as to policy. What were those differences ? We need not recite 
here (see pp 108, 243, 1101-1104) the earlier issues on which, between 1921 
and 1927, Trotskv and his shifting groups of friends took one lucw, whilst) 
Stalin and his following took another. Outstanding was the supicme 
issue as to whether the revolution in Russia was to be supported by cease- 
lessly fomenting other revolutions m other countries, which Trotsky 
demanded as the only way in which the Bolshevist regime could be 
maintained in Russia (this Trotsky called the “ permanence of the 
revolution ”) Ot, on the other hand, as Stalin insisted from 192C on- 
wards, when the revolutions m other coimtries had failed to occur, should 
not the Soviet Government postpone — some said abandon — the project 
of seeking to foment revolutions in western Europe and the United Staf es, 
and rather apply all its energies to building up the industries and revolu- 
tionising the agriculture of the USSR itself, in the hope that this exemplar 
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o/ a siu'cassfu] socialist state on an immense seale might arouse the 
^ proletariats of the rest of the world themselves to transform, one after 
aimther, the capitalist governments of Europe and America '! It is 
not Mitliout signific.ince that it was m the dark days of 1931-1933, 
when the fate of the collective farms seemed to many to be tremb ling 
111 the balance (see jip. 2-15-272), that the conspiracies unveiled in the 
trials of 1937 are stated, by Eadek and others, to have taken shape. 
It was only to be expected that those who thought the government 
policy vTong and disastrous to the country should take to underground 
conspir.icy to resist it and to upset the government which had adopted it. 
If some of these conspirators took in their stride both wrecking and 
assassination, this was exactly what Stalin and others of them had been 
doing, with a good conscience, most, of their lives prior to 1917 If it is 
true that they called in aid of their conspiracy hostile governments, this 
is ]ust what the patriotic and high-inindcd English and Scottish nobility, 
statesmen and ministers of religion did three centuries ago in calling in 
alternately the Dutch and the French. 

How long IS this apparently continuous series of conspiracies and 
attempts at counter-revolutions likelv to last The only probable 
answer is that sporadic attempts of this kind — arising as they do funda- 
mentally from the p.itterii of behaviour by which the lives of the con- 
spirators have been moulded — may well continue as long as the pattern 
of behaviour itself This, as experience indicates, is a lifelong matter. 
Kot until the present generation of those whose early lives were spent in 
underground conspiracies against the Tsar has passed away will the 
IJSh'E be as fiee from attempts at counter-revolution as Great Britain 
became after 17C0. generations after the century of rebellions of 1641- 
174.’)’., With the ever-mcreasing success of Soviet Coiiinuimsm in solving 
the jjaradox of poverty in the midst of plenty, which capitalism seems to 
find insoluble, these spasmodic attempts will become more feeble, and 
will be presently confined to incipient conspiracies which are strangled 
at birth by the public opinion of the rising generation But the pattern 
of behaviour fades slowly in those whom it has moulded, and only with 
the death of the last of those who coirspircd against Xicholas and Stolypm 
will it have entirely disappeared. “ For a long tune to come ”, wrote 
Lenin to one of his followers in November 1922, ^ “ there will be doubts, 
uncertainty, suspicion and treachery ”, a forecast wdiich is borne out by 
the evidence in the Moscow’ trials of 1937. 

To complete the story down to the autumn of 1937, it must be said 
that not only the trials and the executions but also the successive de- 
motions and disinnssals of such highly placed Party memners as Bukharin, 
Rykov Rako\ sky and Yagoda, together with a whole scries of unexplained 
lemovals from office and transfers from post to post, maintained the 
popular excitement and the general suspicion which spared no one.* 

1 The L( Iters of Lenin, translated and edited by Elizabeth Hill and Dons Mudie, 1937, p. 475. 

® Almost -wholly confined to ihe officials and the intolligontsia. 
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Possibly quite unconnected with such treasonable conspiracies as were 
widely suspected, was another series of trials in many of the constituent 
republics 111 the course of 1937 in which highly placed officials, mostly, 
but not .exclusively, Part}- mciiibers. were found guilty of various forms 
of malversation, including embezzlement and diversion*of jiublic property 
to private uses, shameless extravagance and riotous living at the tax- 
payers’ Expense, coupled with forgery and fraudulent accoimtancv 111 
some cases, and of culpable negligence, amounting to bribery and con- 
nivance, and positive wrecking, 111 others. That many cases of this Icind 
should occur 111 a population now risen to 180 millions must be rcganled 
as inevitable. After such a reguiie as the Tsar's government, which 
was notorious fft uddespread bribery, graft and malversations far beyond 
that of western Europe or the United States, no student of social institu- 
tions could believe that none of the corruption had survived. What 
surprises the Engli.slinian and the American is the liussuin practice of 
smearing over all such offenders with the epithets of Trotskyist, diver- 
sionist, menshevist, dcviationist, and even bourgeois, when they seem 
to be only common thieves. We imagine that iiianj' of these criminal 
trials during the spring and summer of 1937 may have been the direct 
outcome of the systematic inspection and checking of the whole industrial 
and agricultural organisation which has been for some time in progress 
as part of the improved administration of Gosplan and Gosbank, which 
in Britain would have been termed an audit. It may well have been 
deemed advisable, for the sake of deterrence, to depart exceptionally 
from the practice (for which there is much to be said) of not publishing 
broadcast the proceedings in such criminal trials, so as not to put it m 
the mind of the casual reader to imitate the offences. The occurrence 
within a year of a few hundred cases of administrative corruption, whether 
in the federal republic or municipal enterprises, or in the coopciati\ c or 
trade union movements, 111 a community having four times the popula- 
tion of Britain or Erance and oiie-tlurd more than that of the United 
States, would not in these countries seem 111 any way remarkable. 


The Stakhanov Movement 

Let us now return to the internal development of the new social 
order. One of the most important, and to the rvestern economists one 
of the least expected features of Soviet economy — one wdiich during the 
past three years has grown impressively in vividness — has been the 
revolution in the wage-earners’ mentality towards measures and devices 
for increasing tl* productivity of labour. The divorce of the manual- 
working wage-earners from the ownership and direction of the capital 
upon which they work, and therefore from the product of their labour— 
specially characteristic of the capitahst system since the Industrial 
Revolution — ^has produced in the western world, so employers have long 
complained, an intuitive hostility to any new methods of workmg or ai^^ 
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tecliniciil iniprovcmeiit of processes, and, most of all, to tlic introduction 
of any lal)Onr-saving niacliinery permitting tlic employinent of new kinds 
of woikers Tins persistent obstruction to any inciease m labour pro- 
diutnity tliat iniglit enable some of the present workcis to .be dispensed 
with, aiiioimts m capitalist countries, so the economists declare, to a 
continual drag on economic progress, lii the Soviet Union, as we de- 
scribed in some detail m our first edition (pp. 097-801), any such obstruc- 
tion to industrial improvement, and any such drag on economic jirogress, 
has been, for the past decade, increasingly absent. "We have described 
the feeling or conviction of the Soviet trade unionist — incredible as this 
seems both to many a wobtern trade union ollicial and to most western 
employers of labour — that, in soviet industry, there is no “ eiieni)' party 
The manual workers m the factory equally with the office workers, the 
agricultural workers like those in the mine or the oil-field, realise that 
the whole of the aggregate net product, after the necessary allocations 
for taxation and common services have been made, but without deduction 
of tribute to landlord or capitalist, is genuinely at the disposal of the 
aggregate of workers, from the director and technicians to the mechanics 
and labouier.s, for distribution among themselves, eitlicr m social services 
or in personal wages or salaries, in such ways and at such rates as they, 
by their own trade union organisation, choose to determine.^ It follows 

1 Tlio trade unions of the USSR have had their own pait in the universal “ cleaning 
up ” and improvement of organisation of the past two years Their total membership 
has incieascd fioni eigliteen to twenty-two niillioiis. The number of separate unions has 
grown from 134 to 16d The central councils of many of the unions “lost contact", 
according to the deliberation!) of the plenum, “with tlie rank and hlo members” , and 
they must, therefore, keep closely in touch with all the fac Lory enmmitteei by their own 
Btaffb of ollicials The -.teady inoiease m the iiggrogatc fundi admini-,tered by each union 
for insurance and other social pin poses has greatly enlarged tho financial work which, it 
was complained, was not carried out properly . “ It was managed bureaucratically, with- 
out the paiticipation and control of the rank and file members . . Roubles were wasted 
if not also embezzled by the leading oigans ; by tho Bureau of .Social Insurance at the 
AUCCTU, by the Ukrainian, Leningrad and White Russian Trades Councils ” (from the 
Resolution of tho Sixth Plenum of the AUCCTU). This financial work has now been 
lightened by charging the whole cost of the medical services direct to tho People’s Com- 
missariats of Health of the several constituent and autonomous republics. During 1937 
the cases of slackness among officials and members have received repeated consideration. 
Here and there the local eommiLlees and officers had dispensed witli tiie members’ meetings, 
even for the rc-cleotion of officers and coramitlia} meniber.s, preferring tho easier method 
of oooption. The All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, which ought to have been elected 
at least biennially, had not been convened since 1932, although the number of unions had 
been enlarged from 154 to 163, and AU-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU) contenting itself with filling vacancies by cooption. Moioover its plenum had 
not been convened since 1934. All this slackness, which tho rank and filo had faded to 
correct, was made the subject of prolonged discussion when the .Sixth Plenum of the 
AUCCTU was at last lield (from April 27 to Jlay 1.3, 1937), at which 106 members and 
candidates of tho AUCCTU, 122 chairmen of tho executive coniihit tees of the unions, 
46 instructors and 104 chairmen of the factory workers’ committees were present. The 
whole membership and all the olbceis weie very seiiously scolded, and tho procedure for 
the futuie, especially as regards tho election of committees and offieois, was elaborately 
reformed with the object of ensuring, from one end of tho USSR to tho other, a more 
vigorous trade union democracy. A lengthy resolution was passed by this plenum, in 
winch it was agreed to abolish the practioo of oooption and to re-elect individually all 
o."'.sers and me nibers of tho committee meetings by a secret ballot , to publish tho financial 
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that it to each man’s pecuniary interest that not only his own pro- 
ductivity but also that of every one of his colleagues (of whatever grade, * 
111 the particular enterprise, and even that of everyone in the whole 
aggregate o* enterprises of every hmd throughout the USSR, should he 
as gri'at and as continuous as possible. The wage of*each worker in the 
USSR, whether by hand or by brain, depends, in a very real sense, on 
the inaintcnance and the progressive increase of the productivity of all 
of them. This conviction has produced, as we have described (sec pp. 
747-707), among the wage-earners of the USSR, and especially among 
the five-sixths of them who are trade umonists (now increased in number 
to over twent 3 ^-two imlhons), a veritable passion for productivit}’.^ 

Out of this multitudinous striving after greater productivity, and 
especially out of the experiments in cost-accounting, there emerged in 
1935 what has been called the Stakhanov Movement ; which has, without 
increase of capital outlay or working cost, and without throwing aii}’ 
wage-earners out of work, doubled and trebled the product of many 
manufacturing processes, and even many processes of mining and agri- 
culture, with the result, it is computed, of increasing the total output of 
the USSR by as much as 10 or even 20 per cent within a single year 
“ The Stakhanov Movement ”, said Stalin in 1935, “ as an expression 
of socialist competition, contrasts favourably with the old stage In 
the past, about three years ago, m the period of the first stage . . . 
socialist competition was not necessarily connected with new teclmique. 
At that time, in fact, we had hardly any new technique. . . . The 
Stakhanov Movement, on the other hand, is necessarily connected vith 
new technique. IVe hai’e before us . . new people, working men and 

women, who have completely mastered the technique of their jobs, have 
harnessed it and driven it forward.” 

report of all cent ml committees of tlio unions ; to re-elect all the etecutiTcs before July 
15, to hold the oblast eonforcncos and the union’s congresses bcfoie October 1, and to 
convene the All-Union Congress of the Trade Unions on October 20 ; to dissolve the 
regional councils as ciiiiibroiis ; to elect in all enterprises and inslitutioiis coiiiioils of social 
insniancc, to improve the n-ork of inspectors and to introduce examinations for them — 
all inspcclois in future must be elected from skilled woiknien and St.ikhanovite eniplovces ; 
to re-establish the practice of oonoluding tol-dogoiors (sec the speeimcn pp. 505-528) ; 
to convene regular indusliial conferences , to urge all trade union organisations to take 
more active pail in solving the housing problem ; to widen the cultural woik and to icpair 
the slackness of the club adininistiation ; to introduce a vigorous control of funds and 
to open educational coiiiscs for trade union officials. The plenum finally elected a coin- 
mission for drafting now model rules to be submitted to the All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions in October 1937 {Tnid, May 16, 1937, No. 110 (4902) ; see also Internal loiuil Pjcss 
Correspondence for June 12, 1937) It is hard to imagine a British, Ficnch or .American 
tiades union congigss so diastically overhauLng tho whole trade union organisation ' 

‘ Tho Russian newsiiapers of 1935-1936 were full of icports and comments on Stak- 
hanov experiments. Tho British or Araciican readers should consult a remarkable book 
entitled Labour in the Land of Socialism . Stathanovitcs m Conference (Moscow, 19.36, 
240 pp ; Cooperative Publishing Society of Foicign Workers in the USSR), being a leport 
of 35 spceclics at tho “ First All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites ” ; also the leport 
by V T Mezhlank in The Second Five-Year Plan for the Development of the National Econonnj 
of the USSR, 1031-1937 (Moscow, 1937, 671 pp.). pp xix-xxii ; and the (Russian) Organisa- 
tion of Work in the Stakhanov Movement (Moscow, 1936, 208 pp.). 
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What exactly is this Stakhanov Movement, and how did it originate 1 
The Soviet Icaclcrs regard it as a “ response ” to “ the historic speech 
on cadres made by Comrade Stalin on Alay 4, 1935, when he told the 
younger workers in the I^SSll that they must ‘ master technique ’ ”, 
partienlai'ly the technique of each worker’s own particular job The 
response was not long delayed. In August 1 935 a miner, Alexei Stakhanov, 
aged twenty-nine, in the Donets coalfield, pondering over his highly 
skilled task of operating a pneumatic drill or coal-cutting machine, had 
the idea that he could cut out more coal during his six-hour day, if he 
could concentrate all Ins cfFort and attention continuously on cutting, 
whilst arranging for the various subsidiary operations of getting the 
place ready and removing the coal that was cut to be performed by the 
other members of the team with whom he worked, enabling them to 
concentrate similarly on their own particular processes. When he ex- 
plained his idea to his fellow-workmen and to his immediate superior, 
the assistant manager, he was met with the natural mdisiiosition to any 
change of habits. But Stakhanov persisted, and called in aid his fellow- 
nieinbers m the local organ of the Cominumst Party. This body, being 
on principle favourable to increased production, brought the necessary 
pressure to bear on the mine management . and Stakhanov proceeded 
to davs of continuous coal cuttmg, in cooperation with assistants giving 
equally continuous days of subsidiary attendance The result was im- 
mediately amazing Instead of the six or seven tons per shift usual in 
the Donets mines, or the ten tons of the specially highly organised German 
mines in the Ruhr, iStakhanov began at once to cut 102 tons m one shift, 
an amount which was later increased. " If, after this, we calculate the 
productivity of labour for the whole of a brigade which has adopted the 
titakhanov method, we find . . . for each member of the brigade . . . 
35 tons or more per shift ... an average productivity three, four and 
five times greater than the same pneumatic drill gave formerly.” ^ 

The idea promptly spread to other industries. We give a second 
example from a cotton-weaving shed. A woman cotton weaver. Evdokia 
Vinogradova, aged twenty-one, herself described how she discovered 
that it cost her less time and labour to mend the broken thread and 
restart the machine when she walked continuously along each row of 
Northrop automatics, instead of rushing hither and thither in all directions 
across the vast floor, to attend particularly to each loom that was inter- 
rupted, now here and then there. She found that by traversing success- 
ively the long rows of looms (each worked without belting by its own 
electric dynamo) and dealing in its turn with each break as it was reached, 
she could keep going, with le.ss aggregate interruption, as many as 96, 
144 and eventually no fewer than 220 looms (the whole floorful) ; whilst 
nine unskilled assistants concentrating on feeding spools of thread and 
shifting the weft, by escaping the incessant distraction of change of 
process, enjoyed a like economy of physical effort and lessening of mental 
^ Ijahoitr in ike Land of Socialism Stakharvovxtcs in ConfcTcncCy pp. 37-38. 
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strain. ^ Thus the team composed of one highly skilled weaver, Evdokia 
Vinogradova, and nine assistants, may be said to be managing 22 looms- 
per head ; an output which is stated to surpass the highest Lancashire 
or New Engjiand output per head on the same Norrlirup looms by more 
than 50 per cent. • 

The new movement received, from Stakhanov’s very first experiment 
in continuous coal cutting, the eager support of the cpuckwitted People’s 
Commissar of Heavy Industry, G. Ordjomkidze,^ who repeatedly warned 
the managerial departments against any obstruction of the workers’ 
projects for the rearrangement of their tasks. With the unrivalled 
Soviet apparatus for giving publicity to any now invention or discovery 
in social organisation, the Stakhanov Movement quickly spread to nearly 
every manufacturing industry from the Polish frontier to the P.ieific 
Coast, as well as to some of the processes of agriculture and mining. 
Even the salesmen and cashiers in the crowded retail stores of the cities 
discovered means of quickening their service in the hours of greatest 
pressure by having ready packed the quantities usually denuindcd of 
the commodities in greatest request ; and by preparing beforehand the 
piles of small change required for each denomination among the rouble 
notes that would be presented during the day. Already before the end 
of the year 1936 the Soviet Government was able to hold the '■ First 
All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites ” at Moscow, attended bv many 
hundreds of outstanding workers in all sorts of enterprises.^ At this 
conference not only Alexei Stakhanov and Evdokia Vinogradova, but 
also three other coal-miners and four other women weavers, two forge- 
hammer men in automobile woiks. three locomotive engine drivers on 
the railways, q woman filling tins of vegetables in a cannery, a woman 
machine-kmtter, two women boring-machine operators in an armament 

^ Tina was emphasised in the obituary notices of this able organiser, who died suddenly 
of angina pectoris on February 18, 1937. 

“ The table below purports to give the percentage of Stakhanorites amongst 
Industrial workmen on August 1, 1936 : 


Brandies of Industry 

Men and Women 

Women 

Voting People 

Electricity 


420 

32 1 

551 

Petroleum : (a) oilfileds 


36 4 

14 7 

33 6 

(b) oil-refining plants 


67 7 

38 5 

67 5 

Iron mmes 


21-6 

53 

19-4 

Cast-iron . 


26-2 

14 1 

251 

Metal industry . 


27-7 

19 4 

26 2 

Chemistry 


26-7 

165 

34 6 

Textiles . 


19-7 

21-3 

161 

Leather y 


39-8 

40 4 

36 9 

Boots 


41-4 



Meat 


38 8 

320 

37 6 

Confectionery . 


35-5 

39 0 

29 5 

Timber industry 


30 5 

260 

3^ 5 

Paper industry . 


23-8 

19-2 

25*5 


(The USSJS — The Country of Socialiam, Moscow, Gosplan, 1936, p. 1^06.) 
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f.Ktoiy, a luriior iii a carbiireltor works, and various otliers, s^evcrally 
dosi'i’jiu'd III rasi'iiiatiiig detail, how they, merely bv rearranging the 
prot'i shi's oL' tlu'ir ]obs, so as to cut. out waste of time and oilort, had 
Rubst.iiitiallv iiuiv.ised produitivity, ainl at the s.ime t-me lessened 
spoilage. One after auotliei', the directors and foremen eonlirnied the 
accounts of these “ Stakhaiiuvitcs ", wliose nnmbci's were growing to 
hundreds in each largo cnteijiiise ; and emphasised not merely the increase 
in productivity but also in tlie gain involved in the shortening of factory 
time required to turn out big and complicated machines, or execute 
large orders , as wi'll as the lessening of the waste in faulty jiroduct. 
Nor w.is tlie advance always a ca.se of improvement on the I'xceptionally 
low mechaiiKal capacity of the Itussian ex-peasant. One director after 
another felt able confidi'iitly to assert that various Stakhanovites had 
attained results actuallv superior to the best that was done in the same 
processes in Oermany or Belgium, Britain or the United States. 

The Sf.ikhanov Movement, it will be seen, is the obverse of the 
American system of scientific management ” as devised by Taylor. 
He went on the iilan of emptying out of the workman's )ob every factor 
of initiative, thought or mental effort, so as to get from the labourer 
alino.st e.veliisivcly pliy.sical effort, and so to arrange that physical efiort, 
by motion-study and prescribed rest pauses, in such a wav <is to increase 
its productivity to the utmost. All the mental effort that maximum 
productivity required was assigned to a grouji of functional foremen ” 
chrcctiiig the f.ictory as a whole. In the Soviet Union the Stakhanov 
Movement, devised and introduced by the workmen themselves, consists 
essentially m such a rearrangement of each job as to give to each workman 
the opportunity of concentratmg his mind, throughout liui short working 
clay of .MX or seven hours, upon the particular process entiiistccl to him, 
so that he can exercise his own initiative and devote his own mental as 
well as jihysical ciicrgv to his special work, without any loss of speed by 
passing fiom one task to another. Worker after worker testified that he 
or she did not thereby suficr cither iiicrcabed physical e.xertion or mental 
strain. On the contrary, continuance at the same task led to a par- 
ticular rhythm which was less fatiguing, because less ‘ worrying ” than 
distracted .lud irregular operations. It was also not a case of the workers’ 
actions being driven ever faster by having to keep up with machinery 
that was always being speeded up. The pace for each member of the 
team was .set, not by any wheel that the management turned, but by the 
workers’ team itself, which determined its own rate of working, and set 
its own rc^t-pausps. Nor was it a case of the leading opi'rator forcing 
greater speed on subordinate attendants. Not the loader alone, but all 
the inemlicis of the te.ini shared alike in the decision of how the work 
should be done, and in the advantage of unbroken concentration on a 
prcciselv defined task, by which both time and “worry” were saved. 
Morcoier, all alike were always on piecework rates, and all secured a 
substantial increase of earnings — sometimes doubling or trebling their 
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previous^ takings for the month — as a result of the increase in output 
which they had jointly produced. It need hardly be said that, in the ’ 
Soviet Union, no attempt was made to cut the piece-work rates. The 
increase in comings, far from increasing the cost of production of tlic 
commodity or service, actually involved a decrease, owilig to the Icssemiia, 
per unit of output, of oi erhead expenses. 

We (Jo not overlook the fact that workers of all kinds and grades 
differ 111 temperament, and that some prefer to lounge and loiter through 
a longer working day. even if they dispense with holidays. Olliers 
willingly exert themselves more rapidl}' as well as more contmuoiislv 
during more Ignited hours, which they think recompensed by longer 
intervals for rest and recreation, and more frequent holidays. Such 
differences of tempo and of continuity also characterise different occiqia- 
tions and different jobs within each occupation, among which workers 
may choose according to their idiosyncrasies. It would be as tyrannous 
to coerce the quick man into an essentially leisurely job as the slow man 
into the job admitting of greater speed and concentration of effort But 
besides the remedy of this initial freedom of choice, there is much to be 
done by training and habit to fit the man to the job. It is a characteristic 
fallacy of the amateur onlooker to think amazing and almost incredible 
the high speed and large output which the trained and practised craftsman 
accomjihshes without turning a hair. It was recognised by the manual 
workers, equally with the factory managers, that the improved methods 
of working, like the introduction of new labour-saving maclimcs. would 
involve in duo time a readjustment of “ norms or standards upon 
whicli the piece-work rates were calculated, so as to secure, in agreement 
between the trade unions and the niauageiiicnt, a new approach to 
equality of remuneration for the same effort as between job and job. 
The permanent advantage to all the workers, bv hand or by brain, was 
seen to reside in the greater amount of commodities which the commiiuitj'^ 
as a whole is able to share among its working members, together with 
their youthful and aged dependants. At the same time, it must not 
be forgotten that there are some tasks for which piece-work speed is 
dangerous, and also some kinds of machines and jdaiit which can easily 
be unduly depreciated by too swift or too continual working. 

“ Wherein ”, asked Stahn at the “ Eirst All-Umon Conference of 
Stakhanovites ”, in 1935, “ lies the significance of the Stakhanov move- 
ment ^ ” 111 words which demand attention from the economists of the 
western world, he asked : “ Why was it that capitalism smashed and 
defeated feudalism 1 Because it created higher standards of productivity 
of labour ; it enalbled society to produce an incomparably greater quantity 
of products than was the case under the feudal system. Because it 
made society richer. Why is it that socialism can and should and cer- 
tainly will defeat the capitalist system 1 Because it can furnish higher 
models of labour, a higher productivity of labour than the capitalist 
system of economy. Because it can give society more products and 
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make society richer tlian the capitalist system of economy can.” i 

To ajipieciate fully the economic significance of the Stakhanov Move- 
ment of 1933- 1937, it must be seen, as Stalin saw it, as the culmination 
of the successive manifestations of the revolution in the wage-earners’ 
mi'iitahty, described m our chapter entitled In Place of Profit ” (see 
pp. 697-801), towards increasing productivity, on which, as Stalin sug- 
gested, the success of socialism ultimately depends. 


The Si'ceess of Collcdive Agriculture 

According to all the information that we have been able to obtain 
from thof^e vho have visited the rural districts of the USSR during the 
past few vears — some of them staying for months m collective farms— 
and from such published reports and statistics as exist, the condition of 
the ‘J'i millions of families grouped in nearly a quarter of a million kolkhosi, 
taken as a whole, has considerably improved since 1932-1933.® 

'■ The change in four years ", states one eye-witness.® “ is almost 
unbelievable . . . Again and again the machine has come to the rescue 
of the Ru^sian Revolution, and has quickly healed up wounds that an 
unexpected catastrophe had inflicted on the country. Certainly, the 
village of Reshitlorka [Ukraine] this summer (1936) was a living example 
of such <i leciiperation Hardly a peasant family but had a cow and 
some boasted more than one cow and one pig The three collective farms 
into which the ^•illage was divided had imported beehives in the spring, 
some of which they had distributed among the members for their indi- 
vidual use. In 1932 people wandered about the market-place sadly and 
sullenly m quest of eggs and butter. The sale of meat was completely 
forbidden Xow the tables groaned under the ■weight of cheese, butter, 
eggs, meat and other foodstuffs. On the fringe of the bazaar peasants 
were selling for meat live cows, sheep, calves, pigs and fowls. The shops 
which four years ago boasted mamly cosmetics and cobwebs, which had 
not an ounce of sugar or cereals or herring, were now crammed with 
sugar, cigarettes, and tinned fish and moat. The number of shops had 

^ Lnhour in tlip Land of Socialtvn, pp. 15-16 

2 AmonL^ recent liooks hv eyc-^\ltne'-ses may be cited* Voin ain^tnhendcm Dorf zu 
^ociaJi*>hsrhrn KdlUciirvirUcliaft (Monographic Zweier Sowjetdorfer), von Schuwajew, 
Mo-scow, 193") ; In a CollccUve Farm^ by Vem Smith (New York and London, 1936, 239 
pp.). The (Russian) Agricultural Economy in the USSR (1465 pp Moscow, 1936) contains 
over 1000 detailed tables of statistics relating to the development of the different branches 
of agrifultnie. and of its organisation in the Soviet Union for the 3 *ears 1928 to 1935. 
This inimr*n‘-e mass of statistical information as to area, crops and yield is copiously 
reviewed and dis-ected in Soi let Agricultural RrorganiRntion and the Bread Gram S\iuat%o% 
b\' V R Tiiiioshonko (Stanford University, California, April 1937), m which e*very possible 
ad\er^(‘ is adduced, nevertheless leading up to the conclusion that there has 

c» itainlv b‘ ( n a gieat improvement during the last few year** 

^ Sef tlic article entitled “ Russian Defensive Strength ” in The. Round Tablet No. 
106 Maifh 1937; and, in corroboration, some incidental references m “The .^ti- 
BoKIk \i^t Kiont by Wickham Steed, m tho Journal of the Royal Institute of Intemaiiotm 
Affffn<>. \rar(h 1937. iSee also the article by Maurice Hindus, at p. 14 of Soviet Russia 
T'^ day (Xi w York) for May 1937, 
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multiplied at least three times. Everywhere in. the Ukraine this suniiin-r 
(1936) it*was the same story of abundant crops, fewer and fewer faniilif-^ 
without their own cow, pig, chickens. Eveiy where collective farms vcie 
setting out huge orchards, developmg largo apiaries, digging pond; 111 
which to catdh the spring waters, and use them for, pleasure, for l]je 
cultivation of fish and for irrigation. 

“TheiJ Kuban, the land of the doughty Kuban cossacks. wa.s i‘Yi-n 
more of a revelation. There, four years ago, people were 111 opmi rebellioii. 
Women and children, and sometimes men disguised as wonieii so as to 
avoid physical retaliation, marched up and down the siieets lieaping 
oaths and curses on Soviet officials. . . . Mayevskava, lechi'isteia-d 
Krasny Tameneftz, is one of the most prosperous collective farms in tlie 
Kuban. Its people received in 1936 for each labour-day 4^- kilos of gram 
and 6 roubles in cash, in addition to other forms of produce. The col- 
lective farm has its own electric plant, which furmshes light for every 
home and every barn ; and 70 new houses were being built for members " 

The published statistics show that the total area sown and cultivated 
in the USSR, and the total yield m harvest, have as a whole risen, and 
were, in the aggregate in 1936-1937, considerably in excess of the figure, 
not only for 1924, when things were at their lowest, but also for 1913 ^ 
The increase has not been so much in wheat and rye, for which sufficient 
has now been provided for home consumption, whilst some other com- 
modities serve better for international exchange. The greatest increase 
during recent years has accordmgly been in the so-called technical 
crops, such as flax, hemp, cotton, sugar beet and sunflower, as well as lu 
potatoes, tea, tobacco, various kmds of fruit, flowers for the city markets, 
and even (to the extent of some 30,000 acres) the approved substitute 
for the india-rutfber plant (kok-sazuz). The colossal destruction of live- 
j stock by the recalcitrant peasants during 1929-1933 (see p 236) began 
i in 1934-1935 to be made good, notably in pigs and large-horned cattle.^ 
This has been achieved partly by improved administration in the special 
stock-breeding state farms (sovkhosi), and, with increased knowledge 
and care, by the growth of the dauy and piggery herds of many of the 
kolkhosi ; and partly by the device of enabling the families in kolkhos 
membership, to a number that had in 1935 already reached some six 
millions, and by 1938 is expected to approach twenty millions,® to obtain 
a calf for favourably deferred payments, to be reared on the peasant’s 

1 The official statistics state that the total area sown in 1935 m as 132 8 million liectau--,, 
as agamst 105 in 1913. Of this aica 103-4 million hectares were in gram 111 1935 as against 
94-4 in 1913 (translated from Socialist Construction, pubhshed by Gosplan, Moscow, 1930, 
p. 278). 

“ The figures for 1935 may be compared with those for 1929-1933 on p 246. On June 
1 1935, there were still only 15 9 milhon horses as compared with 34 millions m 1929 , 
and 49 '3 million sheep, etc , as compared with 147 2 millions m 1929 , and 49 3 million 
large-horned cattle as agamst 68 1 millions m 1929. But the pigs had mcicased to 22 (> 
-'ll millions as agamst 20-9 millions m 1929 {The Second Five-Year Plan, by V. I. Mezhlauk, 
p. xxxvi, Moscow, 1937). 

° Ihid. p. xliii. 
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individual 1-okhng. The individual family enterprise which this small- 
holding represents (which is no innovation, as it was expressly provided 
for in 19'J8) has been formally generaliseil in the model holldios constitu- 
tion, now universally ailopted with niinor v.iriations by tlie members’ 
meetings ^ 

iliich eolhileral evidence of the great advance in prosperity during 
the past few years is available. The doctors attribute the steadily 
improving health of the iic.isantri' during recent years largely to their 
being better nourished. They are plainly eating more wlu'aten bread 
than ever before, and more butter and meat. There are considerable 
balances at any date dueto the collective farms from the divoi'se institutions 
to which they send regul.ir supplies, week by week, of vegetables and 
other farm produce or fresh fish, under the network of voluntary contracts 
of purchase and sale at wholesale market prices, by which the USSR is 
now covered (sec pp 333, 093-694). These have boon steadily increasing 
in amount. The kolkhosi have nearly all got current accounts m the 
State Savings Banlc in which they deposit temporarily their undistributed 
balances. The aggregate amount of these kolkhos balances in July 1936 
was three times that in July 1934. In addition, many of the kolkhosi 
have lately been making invc.stments m the government's internal loans, 
which yield premiums as well as interest. Throughout all the rural dis- 
tricts the sales of the Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, inembership of 
which IS practically universal among the adult peasants, have during 
the past two years increased in amount by leaps and bounds, and greatly 
widened in range. The vilLigers are everywhere buying not only boots 
and clothes and unaccustomed household furniture (for instance, iron 
bedsteads) but also sports goods, fancy soap and cosmetics, books and 
stationery, photographic cameras, musical instruments, wireless sets and 
expensive delicacies. 

This IS not to say that every kolkhos has attained prosperity. The 
government still has periodically to remit arrears to particular collective 
farms unable to pay their dues. At the end of 1936 the goverimicnt 
cancelled all outstanding arrears, so as to allow them all without excep- 
tion to start free of debt. How many of the cpiarter of a million are 
still struggling against poverty we are unable to sav. f\'hat is now 
remarked is the emergence of what are popularly called “ iinllionaire ” 
kolkhosi, being collective farms in which the aggregate divisible income 

^ Adopted by the Second All-Union Congress of Collective Farm Shock Workers, 
and aijpro\ cd by the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR and the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU, February 17, 1935. 

This elaborate and detailed constitution and code of administ ation, which m the 
Englisli tian-.lation exceeds COOO uords, affords the best vision of the kolkhos organisation. 
It will be found as an appendix to the volume In a Cullectiue Farm, by \'ern Smith, pp- 
214-229. 

The aic.i of the individual holdmg of each member’s family, which can be altered by 
the gencial meeting of members, varies from half an acre to as much as three acres 
according to the district, and also proportionate to the number of workers m the family 
and the amount of their live-stock. 
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of tlie membership (which varies from a few dozen families to a thousand 
or so) during 1936-1937, in cash and in kind, has exceeded a miUioa 
roubles. Of these there are reported to be several thousands in the 
USSK, the collective income, in a few cases of the larger farms, rumung 
up to five nflllion roubles. Family incomes for the year, in particular 
koUdiosi, of thirty, forty and even sixty thousand roubles are occasioiiallv 
to be foiHid.^ It is this widespread prosperity that explains the consider- 
able aggregate investment of the collective farms durmg the year in 
additional farm buildings and sawmills, schools, clubhouses, bathhouses, 
motor lorries and bicycles, and occasionally even aeroplanes By the 
end of 1936, no fewer than 7600 collective farms had installed electric 
hght and powe* in their dwellings and farm buildings, which is more 
than are to be seen in Britain. The gram crop from 1,877,500 acres was 
threshed in about 4000 electrically driven threshing machines. In the 
southern farms half a milhon sheep were sheared electrically. In Central 
and Northern Russia many kolkhosi now use electricity for heating the 
glass-houses in which large crops of vegetables are raised. It is interesting 
to come across instances in which the collective enterprise of the kolkhos 
has enabled emergencies to be met, and difficulties to be overcome, that 
would have transcended the powers of an independent peasant family. 
In this way kolkhosi have defeated local droughts by constructing ponds 
as local flood or snow reservoirs ; m the summer stocking them with 
fish and using them as swimming baths. Or by digging primitive irri- 
gation channels to be filled by pumps from these ponds, sometimes 
electrically driven. Or even, in one case that we know, by carrying water 
from the river by a human chain of buckets.® Efforts such as these are 
believed to have saved the situation in 1936, when unusual cold m April 
and local drought conditions prevailed in many parts, which might 
otherwise have caused a serious shortage. Or the kolkhos has erected, 

^ Here, the British economist may say, we see emergmg the phenomenon of economic 
rent. It must, however, be remembered that the prmcipal examples of oconomic rent, 
namely, those arismg from buildmg-site-values and from the working of mmerals, are 
definitely excluded fiom kolkhos enjoyment or ownership. Accessibility to the bazaar 
or other free market remams, but may be deemed of small importance, os a considerable 
proportion of tho produce is disposed of to the Government. By far the largest pait of 
the difference per head m net divisible mcome between the various kolkhosi plamly results 
from their inec[ualities m competence of management, m skill and assiduity of labour and 
m the extent to which improvements m method have been adopted Their members are 
not exempt from the progressive mcome tax and death duties. 

‘ “ Two years ago in the republic of Kabarda m the North Caucasus, after the crops 
had been put, m, there was no ram. Day after day tho sun rose hot and dry and the soil 
began to parch and bake. Thereupon Metal Kalmykov, the political leader of Kabarda, 
one of the most amazmg personages m the revolution, and incidentally tho most brilliant 
and most humane coUectiviser m the country, issued a call to the whole population to 
go out with picks, shovels, spades and bring the mountam streams to the land and save 
themselves from disaster. Schools closed, offices closed, factories wherever possible closed, 
and tho whole popiUation, mcludmg Kalmykov and all his secretaries and assistants, went 
mto the fields and shovelled dirt. About half of the land of the country was irrigated when 
the rams splashed down. Meanwhde the ditches are there, and whenever drought 
threatens crops the mountam streams can be turned on almost like faucets " (“ Russia’s 
Greatest Victory ”, by Maurice Hindus, The New Republic, April 14, 1937, p. 286). 

2l 
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l)y joiiii eiTort of its members, additional storing-places for the crop, or 
iww slu'lfers for live-stock and macliinery, by which the members’ col- 
hvtive property is better preserved. 

We infer accordingly with some contidence, if without complete 
.statistical proof, tiiat. taken as a whole, the system of kolkhosi, as it has 
now lieen got to woik, has during the past three or four yeans become 
substantially successful. Alike with respect to the iiidividusil shares 
divided among the families in membership, and to the amount received 
by the government, the condition m 1934 and 1935, and, under less 
favourable climatic conditions, even that of 1936 taken as a whole, 
togctlier with tlie prosiiects for 1937, indicate positive prosperity. There 
IS a fair pronii.-'C not only of this success increasing and bcconnng more 
ncarlv unii’crsal, but also of its proving equal to deal successfully with 
the periodical adverse climatic conditions that would have meant, to 
an individual peasantry, a serious famine. It is signiticant that the 
Soviet Government has lately become convinced that, in the present 
state of development of the rural population, the kolkhosi are provmg 
more successful than the sovkhosi. These nine or ten thousand relatively 
gigantic state farms, worked by wage labour, from which so much was 
expected a decade ago. have been 111 many cases reduced in size by sub- 
division ; in other instances changed from such specialised enterprises 
as “■ grain factories ’’ into mixed farming ; and, most significant of all, 
in variou' locahties, transformed into kolkhosi, either by the division of 
their land among neighbouring collective farms, or by the estabhshment, 
instead of the sovkhos, of a group of newly arrived or transferred peasant 
families as one or more new collective farms. It is reported that during ' 
1935-1930 some 55,000 acres were added to the aggregate under collective 
farms, much of this by transfer from sovkhosi. There are now fewer 
sovkhosi. and they were sowing in the spring of 1937 only one-tenth of 
the area of grain sown bj' the kolkhosi.^ We can discover no case of 
reversion to individual peasant holdings. 

The eye-witness on whom we rely, in agreement with those foreign 
agricultural experts whose testimony' we have been able to obtain, agrees 
in attributing the success of the collective farms to three mam factors, 
about winch there is disagreement only as to their relative eiiicacy. The 
first of these is the extensive mechamsation of agricultural processes 
rendered possible by the enlargement of scale of the farm. 

■■ Collectivisation of the land ”, says the eye-witness already quoted, 

“■ IS the only' apparent reason for the amazing change 111 the condition 

' Tlie-e slate farms are now (1937) under three separate admiiuot rations The People’s 
Commi-^ar of Sovkhosi had within his jurisdiction 13 million acietfsown by sovkhosi; 
the Pcojili ' t'omniis-ai of Food Industry and the People's Coinniissar of Agriculture had 
each aiiout 2 million acres. At the same time the area sown by collective farms reached 
189 niilboii acres, whilst that sown by individual peasants was less than 2 milhon acres. 

It has Ijcen stated that “ the Government has recently turned over about a fourth of 
all land in state farms to coUeotives ” {Soviet Agricultural Reorganisation and the Bread 
Gram Situation, by V. F. Timoshenko, 1937, p. 365). 
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of the cojintryside and in the attitude of the people, Cossacks and peasants 
Dire as has been its cost in human life and in sorrow, few peasants, even 
among those who loathe the new discipline, still doubt its superiority 
over the' old way of farming. . . . In the country at lai^e, collectivisation 
has become firmly entrenched : the [hundreds of thousands ofj tractois, 
conibineij and other modern implements have wrought a great change 111 
the minds and lives of the Russian peasantry.” ^ 

The effect of this mechanisation upon the yield is often misunderstood. 
It is said for instance, that the tractor, not being manure, though it 
lessens labour, docs nothing to increase fertility But, at any rate, the 
tractor-plough and the combine-harvester alike increase the actual yield 
of produce per hectare The accomplished agricultural expert whom the 
German Government has, for years, maintained as part of its embassy 
in Moscow to be perpetually reporting on Soviet agriculture, has lately 
become emphatic in his testimony as to this cause of such success as he 
admits the kolkhosi to have latterly attained. In the old days, he pointed 
out in 1936, when the work was done by horses, or by the peasant himself 
with his wife, there was often an insufficient interval between the end 
of the summer and the beginning of winter snows to get completed the 
autumn ploughing of every tin}’- strip of the peasant holding. Much of 
the soil was often hardly scratched, and part was sometimes not ploughed 
at all But now, under the complete tractonsation of the collectivised 
arable areas of the USSR, the whole cultivable surface can be ploughed 
18 inches deep in ten days In one Ukrainian kolkhos a visitor was 
informed in 1936 that the ploughing had taken only five days. 

Sowing has been everywhere expedited. In 1937 a majority of the 
kolkhosi ill a particular district were reported to have completed their 
spring sowing within three days. After the autumnal sowing, when 
winter conies, the snow fills the deep furrows now customary, and rem.ims 
undisturbed until it melts in the spring, when the water docs not flow off, 
but, in each furrow, siiilrs gradually into the soil. This, in the semi-aiid 
area, causes a marked increase in fertility.* Moreover, much more time 
has become available for weeding and repeated harrowing, resulting in 
increased yield. Similarly the use of the combine-harvester effects both 
a more complete and a more speedy harvesting of the grain, with a 
shortened period of risk from bad weather, and actually less loss in 

1 The, Round Table, No 106, March 1937. 

* “ Thus the peasant lands are plowed to a depth of twenty and twenty-five centi- 
metres. They are well cultivated One does not have to be an agricultural expoil or a 
dirt fanner to appreciate the vastness of this one change in peasant farming with all that 
it implies 111 conservation of moisture and m destruction of weeds. In the Ukraine and 
the Kuban, Russia’s chief giain-growing regions in Europe, there iicre no rains last sum- 
mer. Yet wherever I travelled in these sections crops on the average were as good as and 
often better than the year before. Again and again older peasants told me that nci er in 
all their experience as fariuere did they remember a time when crops resisted so sii« o'.s- 
fully the onslaught of the drought. Even in the Volga regions, where the drought uas 
most severe, the collective farms, because of superior tillage, managed to save about a 
third of the crop ” (“ Russia’s Greatest Victory ", by Maurice Hindus, in The New Republic, 
.\piil 1 1, 1937, p 286). 
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M’archoiising. In one kolklios in the southern Ulcraine the whole^ harvest 
of grain Avas reported in 1936 to have been reaped, threshed and stored 
in 18 days — processes formerly extending over several months. Experi- 
ments have been made, now thought to have been not altognther success- 
ful. in the use of the aeroplane for spring sowing, so that this can be begun 
earlier in the year. This enables the seed to be scattered actually upon 
the snow, when it sinlvs down gradually, through the melting mass, into 
the moistened earth. Such broadcast sowing upon the snow may have 
to be resorted to, even with all its drawbacks, in backward seasons in 
which the snow lies very late. But now that the use of the tractor enables 
each of the successive operations to be completed within a few days, the 
kolkhosi are warned not to sow too early ; the sowing by aeroplane will 
be done only in exceptional cases in a backward spring Fertilisers and, 
germicides can be spread, and effective campaigns against locusts and 
mosquitoes can be carried out quickly and cheaply, and even a little 
irrigation effected by water sprinkling from the air. It is therefore 
strictly accurate to say that mechanisation may be used so as positively 
to inerease the quantitj^ of the product in some cases even more advan- 
tageously than additional fertilisers. 

The second factor in the economic success of the collective farms 
within the last decade, especially during recent years, and one which 
many critics ignore, has been the very general increase in knowledge of 
their members. To bring these lately quite illiterate peasants into the 
educational atmosphere of the settlement of the farm affairs, by frank 
discussion, in frequent members’ meetings ; to have these meetings 
addressed by more competent instructors, whether the elected chairman, 
the representative of the machine and tractor station, or a \usiting of&cial 
from the Commissariat of Agriculture ; to send aw’ay groups of members 
as delegates to Moscow, or to hear some leader at a district conference ; 
and to have the reports of these delegates discussed at the members’ 
meeting — all this, together with the circulation in the villages of literally 
millions of copies of books of every kind, not to mention the newspapers, 
and the habitual listening-in to the Moscow and other radio talks, has 
produced an outburst of learning among this backward population of a 
hundred and twenty millions of persons from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
which may not unfairly be compared in magnitude with the more ad- 
vanced but far less widespread Renaissance of the fifteenth century, 
which can have touched only a few thousands of people in each of half 
a dozen nations. To predict, as one enthusiast did in 1930, that the 
kolkhos wonld become the peasant’s university, was perhaps going too 
far. Yet within less than a decade something comparable with this has 
actually happened in thousands of collective farms that were formerly 
stigmatised as the “ deaf villages ” of the remote steppe.^ 

^ As to the advance in schooling in the collectivised villages, a British visitor, inspeoti^ 
a village school in 1934, found the elder boys and girls being taught to road and 
E.-' only their own vernacular and Russian, but also Gorman : and then discovered that 
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The third factor in this success has been the ingenious use that has 
been m^e of the peasant’s inherited passion of acquisitiveness. Mcml)er- > 
ship of the kollchos does not involve and (contrary to careless mis-state- 
ment) has never involved the abandonment of the peasant’s own dwelling, 
his own garden, or even the paddock for his own poultry-run, pigaery 
and cow. All this he keeps, as has always been his habit, for the profit 
of hims^ and his family. Even the scattered strips which the peasant 
used to plough and reap, and which are now thrown together in one 
great open field, to be cultivated collectively, are dealt with on an indi- 
vidual piece-work basis. The net yield is annually distributed, not equally 
among the members as such, but unequally, strictly in proportion to the 
number of woik-days (an arbitrary measure of the amount of labour, 
fixed by the members’ meeting) registered as performed by each worker. 
The government now takes from the kolkhos, and that in kind, only the 
proportion of the produce which had been settled before the beginning of 
the agricultural year, leaving to the workers the whole advantage of 
any increased area sown, or of more intensive cultivation in the course 
of the year. In the cases that have been investigated, the total share 
taken by the government for agricultural tax and payment for the use 
and repair of the tractors and other machinery supplied, amounted to 
less than one-third of the yield, leaving to the members much more 
than, under equivalent weather conditions, they had ever enjoyed before ; 
not only more than the Tsar, the landlord and the usurer had left them, 
but more than the great mass of them (as distinguished from the minority 
of kulaks) had ever enjoyed as individual peasants since the Eevolution.^ 

in all aoven-year schools (8-I0) a foieign language was a compulsory subject, in practice 
either German or English. The seven-year school was already universal m nearly a 
thousand cities in <thc USSR (unless it had become the more advanced ten-year school 
(8-18) ; it was already exiotmg in all the villages of the Ukraine and in about half of those 
of the RSFSB and by 1938 it would bo universalfrom the Baltic to the Pacific. The English- 
man thought with shame that in no single village school in all England and Wales was 
any foreign language being taught. The Russian villages have now gone further. In 
1937, as eye-witnesses have told us, some of the larger villages in the Ukraine have already 
converted their schools into ten-year schools, retaining their own pupils untd 18, whilst 
attracting others from the neighbourhood ; and sending quite a good proportion on to 
institutions of university grade, with maintenance grants from the kolkhosi to which their 
parents belong. 

^ After payment of the Government dues, what is left is disposed of as the members’ 
meeting weides. After oovermg all the advances to members, the farm expenses and the 
planned^serves for seed, etc., the net balance may be either allocated by vote to new 
buddmgs or other collective improvement, or divided among the members m proportion 
to their work-days. The members may either sell their shares in the free market or to 
other eonsumers jointly, and divide the proceeds ; or (as some obstinate individuals prefer) 
take their shares themselves to the nearest free market and retad them for their individual 
advantage. 

Much misunderstanding has arisen from the practice of the Government of inducing 
(and doubtless practically requiring) the kolkhos to enter into a contract to supply the 
Government with a specified amount or proportion of the yield at a puce arrived at by 
agreement. This has been assumed by critics to be always a “ nominal ”, some say a 
“ confiscatory ”, price, far below the price of bread m the cities, amounting in fact to an 
almost unbearable burden. We are unable to make a satisfactory estimate. As described 
to us by members of the kolkhosi that we visited, the Government price was, in effect, a 
wholesale price, certainly substantially below what the peasants could obtam by retail 
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Tlic working members are, by decision of the members’ meeting, 
orgiimsod m brigades, and each brigade is now usually made responsible 
for the eoniinuous performance of a particular section of farm-work — it 
may bo a particular area of the arable, or a p.articular herd of cows, or 
the management of tin; piggery, or the driving of the trilctors — for at 
least a whole year. In these various ways the common human desire 
for mcretised spendmg-money is so harnessed and adjusted as to stimulate 
all the men — and not loss the wives and the adolescents — always in the 
direction of increased quantity, efficiency and regularity of labour. This 
ingenious adaptation of the ingrained propensities of an age-long peas- 
antiy. which is especially characteristic of the agricultural koUchos, is 
not. as is often ignorantly asserted, a departure from the original plan 
of lOild. when the form of the artel was expressly adopted for the collective 
farm in preference to that of the commune ; still less is it a reversion 
to capitalism ". It is, on the contrary, merely a continuation, with some 
minor improvements, and over a limited part of his field of activity, of 
the private enterprise which once filled the peasant’s whole life. The 
peasant, who could not have been .suddenly swept into complete com- 
niinusm. has been, largely though not wholly, collectivised. Nor can 
the collective farm accurately be called a return to capitalism, seeing 
that the kolkhos members are. like everyone else, whether individually 
or collectively, definitely prohibited, under severe penalty, from resorting 
to either of the two charaetenstics of capitalist enterprise, namely, taking 
for themselves the product of labourers whom they hire at wages, or 
buying commodities m order to sell these at a higher price. 

No candid observer m 1937 can doubt that the collective farm system 
has proved not only its economic superiority over the starveling peasant 
holding, however skilfully developed ; but also its cultural advantages 
in enlightening what hlarx and Lenin called the ‘‘ idiocy ” of rural life ; 
this IS why it has now, after little more than a decade of trial, generally 
speaking, won its way to reluctant approval by the members. This 
came about by degrees, as the w'orkers’ dividends steadily increased, 
though not by any means entirely because of their increase. First to be 
converted by experience were the women and the adolescents (two- 
thirds of the whole), who found themselves suddenly emancipated from 
their thraldom to the male head of the household ; becoming free mem- 
bers of the governing assembly ; and for the first time drawing their own 
individual incomes from the common estate. The elderly men long re- 
mained sullen, bewailing their lost autocracy, but w'erc frequently molli- 

sales, if th'*y took the trouble and incurred the expense of transporting the crop to the 
ncarcit b.i.iaar, and selling it, hit by bit, to individual consumers That was, however, 
as the pia-ant-, declared, an unprofitable allornativc The Goiernnient gave them the 
piiiihge of obtaining, also at a wholesale price, all the articles of equipment, together 
M ith set d and fertilisers, required by the farm. Wo are not convinced that the transaction 
Is mriie oiieious than is the sale to the travelling gram dealer as was usual before the 
llevoliition, and as is still common in other jioasant communities. For similar wholesa 
purchases liy the Government, at a collectively agreed price, m the fishing industry, see 
pp ’J'll-iibi, and for furs and skins, see pp. 29.0-296. 
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fied by being appointed inspectors of quality, charged to walk about To 
see that loss was prevented and waste eliminated ' Willing acceptance ' 
of the new organisation was greatly promoted by the official declaration 
in 193&, whyjh was in 1936 enshrined in the New Constitution of the 
USSR, that each kolkhos was secured, in perpetuity,'* the occupation of 
the knd allotted to it, undimmished in area, and free of rent (except 111 
the form of taxation of the annual product). This sense of permanence 
of occupation in usufruct — scarcely distinguishable from the Russian 
peasant’s idea of complete ownership — has been brought home to the 
22 million families by the issue, in the course of 193G-1937, to each of 
them, of a weJJ-got-up, attractively bound “ book ”, containing a map 
of the kolkhos land. This shows the boundaries separating the land of 
each kolkhos from that of its neighbours, and also contains a copy of 
the rules for the administration of its affairs that its members’ meeting 
had adopted. Visitors to the homes durmg the past year have been 
impressed with the naive joy and pride with which this “ title deed ” is 
treasured. A small part of its result is the zeal with which, in one kolkhos 
after another, the boundaries have been marked on the ground by stones 
or fencing, the land being then cultivated right up to the edge, instead 
of broad strips being left waste to avoid disputes. Another is the constant 
effort to drain the swampy patches, stub up the bushes and level the little 
irregularities by reason of which parts of nearly every koUchos area have 
previously defied effective cultivation. The transformation of feeling is 
marked the fact that there is manifested (1937), 111 various parts of 
the USSR, a movement to the kolkhosi, in place of the former movement 
away from them. Some kolkhosi, indeed — perhaps because so many 
of their young, people are now in the cities studying to be doctors or 
engineering technicians, or agronoms (see pp. 1179-1180) ; or because 
they need a book-keeper or a particular craftsman ; or because they 
have been allotted additional land from a disrupted sovkhos — ^were found 
in 1936 to be actively seeking additional members from the neighbouring 
small tovms. Several at least of the persons extruded from Moscow 
because of failure to find rooms there, or situations which they were 
willing to accept, have been admitted to kolkhosi wanting additional 
members. We happen to have heard on good authority that the govern- 
ment of a neighbouring state was, in 1936-1937, warned by its agents in 
the USSR that the feeling in the country districts had completely changed 
from that prevailing four or five years ago, and that no assistance from 
Tn.n.H.s discontent was now to be counted on, whether in the Ukraine or 
the Kuban or anywhere else, among the peasantry.^ 

* tVo append the testimony of an eye-witness whose personal acquaintance with the 
Russian peasantry makes him an unrivalled authority. Jlr llaiirico Hindus dcsoiibod in 
April 1937 what he calls “ Russia’s Greatest Victory ”. 

“ Some years ago while on a visit to a village in the province of Ryazan I attended a 
meeting at which a teacher of agriculture delivered a lecture on gardening At great 
length he explained to his audience that the way to grow laige firm heads of cabbaue u.i', 
to set the plants in squares and far enough apart that the cultivator eould throunli^f he 
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The Itelmhng of Commodities 

The reader will not need to be told of the continuous progress made, 
year after year, in the ITSSE, in practically every branch of wealth 
production. Xor ueetl we give any account of the colossal new enter- 

rows botli ■naj’s. The peasants listened and seemed impiessed, and then nont home and 
planted cabbage the way thei' had always done — close together, the theory being that the 
more plants there were in a row the more cabbage they would have. Last summer, while 
visitmg villages all the way fioin the black-earth region to the Turkish border in Armenia, 

I made a paiticular effort to look into gardens, and wherever I saw cabbage it was planted 
precisely as the above-mentioned teacher of agriculture had urged his hearers to do 

“ The Crimea and the Southern Ukraine always had to import seed potatoes. In recent 
years Profcssoi Ls senko, bj his method of vernalisation, that is, starting growth in the 
cellar, has niiide it possible for the-e teiritoiies to laise their own. In the past year 10,000 
collective farms in the Ukraine no longer had to impoif seed potatoes, llcanwhile White 
Russia, though especially suited to potatoes, is cutting down on its potato acreage and 
planting more and moie flax. The peasants there had long ago been told that flax was 
more profitable than potatoes, but habit, inertia, diead of innovation — ancient foes of 
progress in the Russian village — kept them from making the shift Xow' under collectivisa- 
tion the shift IS hemg leaddy achieved. 

■■ More perhaps than any other farmer in Europe the muzhik was w'ary of new ways 
of farming, chiefly because his own experience and the cxpeiicncc of his ancestors had 
taught him that the old ways, however crude and ineffectual to the man of the laboratory, 
were sure to yield results, even if poor ones, but that the new' method, because it was 
new, might prove a failure, and then what would ho do in winter with no cabbage, no 
onions, no pork, no potatoes ? . . . There is not a collective farm but boasts its quota of 
members who at first scoffed and sworo at new methods of tillage, but who subsequently 
recognised their error and have since been ready to follow the proposals of the agronomist. 

*' In 1927 onc-third of the peasantry had no draught animals. One-fifth had no cows. 
Of those who had horses, one-half had only one hoi-e per family. With the best intentions 
these peasants could not use heavy ploughs — a horse could not pull them — or any other 
modern machine. The size of the average individual farm was a little over eleven acres, 
and few owners of such small holdings could hope to attain a degree of prosperity that 
would enable them to buy modern agricultural implements That w'as W'hy about three- 
fourths of the Russian peasantry sowed their gram by hand, a procc--s as slow as it was 
wasteful. Xearly half of them did their harvestmg by hand Peasants with no horse, 
or with only one horse — and they were in the vast m.ajority — could use a light plough 
or a soha. a wood-framed plough, neither of which could turn up a furrow of more than ten 
or thirteen centimetres. In the absence of heavy disk harrows they could not prepare 
proper seed beds, and a marked feature of their fields was their lumjiy condition. In time 
of drought the sun quickly baked up their land and w hen fall or w inter came they faced 
starvation. . . . 

“ Russia paid an appalling price for eollectivisation ; more than for any other enter- 
prise of the revolution, save for the conquest of power. The blunders that the soviets and 
the Communist Party committed in the first three years of the movement have turned 

many a friendly foreign ]oumalist into an implacable and lasting foe of the revolution. . . . 

Yet now as ono travels about the country and secs the superbly tilled fields and the 
increasing herds of live-stock, especially sheep and swme, it seems unbelievable that only 
four years ago the Ukraine and the Kuban and other districts were smitten with hunger 
and devastat ion. ... 

“ Because they are so new and are such a stupendous departure from former methoM 
of work, the collectives have many difficulties to overcome. There are not enough good 
managers There are not enough good foremen. There are entirely too many office workers 
and executives On some farms about one-fourth of the workers hold noii-produotive 
jobs The division of labour Is still clumsy and wasteful. . . . C'ei tain bram lies of farmmg, 
especially horticulture, have been grossly neglected. This is why fruit is so scanty m 
Kus,ia. Buieaucracy, the chief curse of the revolution, though not so viciously rooted as 
in the citv, is yet in evidence on some of the best collectives. But these are faults of 
organisation which time and experience should overcome. . . (Article in The New 
Hemiljlf, April 14, 1937, pp. 284-287.) 
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prises tliat are going on in every part of the USSR. Everyone will have 
heard of the Moscow Underground Railway, of which the second scctidn * 
will soon bo opened for traffic, nor is it necessary to do more than iiientioii 
the White Sea (Jana], connecting Leningrad \idth the ..Wctic Ocean. Wo 
can hardly omit the vast series of ship canals, hydro-electric stations 
and irrigation works which are rapidly making Moscow a port from 
which ships sail into five separate seas. Meanw’hile the production of 
coal and mineral 61 I, iron and steel, manganese and aluniiiiiiim, and 
finally gold, has during the past two years exceeded ail records. Tlic 
distiuctive feature of these years has been a spectacular increase in the 
production of all sorts of household commodities. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has founcf itself up against another problem, namely, that of getting 
the goods to the customers. 

We described m the first edition (pp. 304-310) how much more diffi- 
cult it had proved to be, in so vast a territory, to construct efficient 
social machinery for the retail distribution of commodities in satisfaction 
of the consumers’ desires, than to organise, with a growing measure of 
success, the production of these commodities, and even their actual 
transport by rail and road. In the course of the year 1917, Lenin (and, 
we think, among the Bolshevik leaders he only) discerned that the 
function of retailmg must be undertaken, at any rate m the earlier stages 
of sociahsm and communism, by the then inchoate consumers’ cooperative 
movement. It was, however, not until 1929-1931 that the cliimnation 
of the profit-making private retader, who had been re-established under 
the New Econouuo Policy (NEP) of 1921, was substantially completed. 
Meanwhile the consumers’ cooperative movement had been growing by 
leaps and bounds from one end of the USSR to the other, coming, in 
1935, to have about 73 imlhons of members, organised in some 45,000 
societies, strongly federated m Centrosoyus. It had covered the greater 
part of the USSR with its retail distributing points. It had constructed, 
with government assistance, magnificent mechanised bakeries equal if 
not superior to the best m the Umted States or Great Britain. Its central 
stores in Moscow and Leningrad could claim in 1935 to be unsurpassed 
by any retailing cstabhshment in the cooperative world. Nor could it 
be forgotten that m the earher years, at a tune when all other credits 
were refused to the Soviet Union, Centrosoyus had obtained, largely 
with the wilhng aid of the English and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Societies, the necessary imports, especially of tea, textiles and hardware, 
which would otherwise have been lackmg. But we had also to describe 
(see pp. 323-327) how persistent was popular dissatisfaction with the 
inability of Centtosoyus to cover successfully the whole field of distribu- 
tion, and how its sphere of operations had been successively encroached 
upon. Already in 1934 we recounted at some length (see pp. 327-335) 
how various important parts of the function of retailing household com- 
modities were being undertaken by other authorities. 

During the past three years not only have these encroachments 

212 .'*’ 
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incroasoii, but also the whole ground has been surveyed and the functions 
. of the several aiithorities have been systematically reallottedd Jn 1935, 
with the .ulvcnt of plenty, the whole working of retailing was funda- 
mentally changed by the siieces-sivc abolition, for bread, for meat, and 
])Tesently for all ccminoditics whatsoeyer, of rationing and ration cards. 
The retailing system is, in 1937, one of substantial identity of prices, 
with steadily diminishing yariatioiis from district to district,, to all 
purchasers in all shops, by whateyer authority conducted, with freedom 
to all customers to buy where they like, and as much as they can pay for. 
In 1937 we find the whole business of retailing commodities (including 
public catering) growing to the colossal figure, as planned, of 131 thousand 
inillion roubles (say 15.000.000,000) for the year, sharell among three 
sets of institutions, winch we may designate rospcctiycly goyernmental, 
coopcratiye and the bazaar. 

Goyernment retailing has, during the past three years, been increasing 
at a great rate It is conducted by manj- different public authorities, 
federal, republic and municipal, including the USSR People’s Commis- 
sariats of Food Industry and Light Industry, as well as, for particular 
kinds of commodities, those for Heavj' Industries and Timber Industries ; 
in the constituent and autonomous republics, the People's Commissariats 
of Local Trade : and, in the principal cities, the municipal soviets. This 
systematisation of governmental retaihng is not yet complete and further 
rearrangements may be expected. At present the distribution of the 
work of retailing among these various governmental organs cannot 
accurately be stated as being according to tlie kinds of commodities 
dealt with, or according to the magnitude of each enterprise, or according 
to the section of consumers to be served, or even according to locality.* 

Cooperative retailing, which had been, for years, most seriously 
encroached upon in the cities, was entirely excluded from the 654 chief 
towns by decree of September 29. 1935. This drastic transfer, from the 
voluntary consumers’ cooperative societies to various governmental 
organs, of the magnificent central stores and mechanised bakeries in all 
but the smallest cities of tlie USSR, was misunderstood by cooperatois 
in the capitalist countries, among whom it provoked some animad- 
versions ^ It was made witliout compensation to the individual members, 

^ TJic student ssill find a cnlieal surTcy of bonic of the chanRCs described in this section 
in The Rriuw of Inlernatwnnl Conpi ration for Derembcr ItlS."), pp 441-442, 444-460. 
Tho'O in Ifo-cou arc described in Moscow in the Making, 1937, by Sir Ernest Simon and 
other-, pp 20-21, 32-33. Statistics will Iw found in the publications of Gosplan and 
Ccntro-oi ii . relating to each successive year. 

- Ste, foi instance, the complication Iictween the functions in letailing of the various 
kind-, of (;o\ crniiicntal oigiini'-ationf. in Moscow, desciibed in Mostox' in the Making, by 
Sir Ein-t Simon and otlieii, 1937. 

“ 3 Ilf fio-ition of coii'.iiiiiei'i’ loopeintion in the USSR \\n.‘- iliMiiwd with some 
acerbity at the meetings of the executive of the International Coojierative Alliance in 
J'cbriiary and April 1937. It is not always remembered that, m marked difference from 
the airaiicci'ients of the consumers’ cooiierative movement of Great Britain, that of the 
USSR mal.fs no use of the device of dividend on purchase, nor does it pay any interest 
to its shaitholders, who (again differing from British practice) hardly ever hold more than 
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hut it accompanied by a very extensive increase in the capital wliieji 
the Soviet Government placed without charge at the disposal of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement as a whole : and the government 
action, far fiom lessening the busmess of Centrosoyus and the thousands 
of rural societies that were left to it, promptly resulted in a considerable 
aggregatjj increase. An extensive reorganisation of the administration 
was immediately undertaken. The whole attention of Centrosoyus was 
directed to satisfjdng the rapidly growing demands of the 130 millions 
of villagers to whom the kolkhosi were bringing prosperity (see pp. 
1171-1180). Jlany of the tiny societies 111 the smaller ^nIIages, often 
working year after year at a loss, vrere amalgamated by decision of Ihcir 
menibers’ meetings into larger units permitting of the engagement of 
competent managers and trained salesmen at more liberal salaries. To 
enable the expansion of the peasants’ demands to be still better met, 
Centrosoyus has established during 1936-1937 in the chief village centres 
more than 5500 relatively large department stores, usually under the 
management of the committees of the district unions into which the 
village cooperative societies with the consent of their meetings of members 
had been grouped, which offer for sale a range and variety of goods 
altogether beyond the previous experience of the countryside. With 
the aid of extensive credits from federal funds, and of this drastic re- 
organisation of the village societies, their sales during 1936-1937 have 
gone up by leaps and bounds. Centrosoyus can accordingly expect 
(although the number of separate societies has been reduced to 22,500. and 
the membership io 38,500,000, that it will, before the end of the year 1937, 
record total retail sales, for the villages alone, of more than 30,000 million 
roubles, being t4iree times as great as m 1934 ; and actually far in excess 
of the entire cooperative turnover in 1934 for city and village together.^ 

a single share The taking up of this share, and the eomplction of payment of its price, 
amounts to little more than an entrance fee, giving the light to purchase at the store 
This right was not taken away when the stores in the cities became governmental, altliough 
it ceased to be exclusive The compensation to the cooperative movement as a whole 
took the form partly of a complete remission of taxation on all cooperative trading during 
the year 1937 and partly of a nominal loan of 350 million roubles, not repayable, as addi- 
tional capital to enable it to undertake the vast extension of its aggregate business that 
IS rapidly taking place 

‘ At the same time various other kmds of retail organs were shifted from one adminis- 
tration to another The “ Departments of Workers’ Supply ” (ORS) admmisterod in 
connection ivith the mines and factories of the People's Commissariat of Heavy Industry, 
and (so far as they served the railway workers) of the People’s Commissariat of Transport, 
into w Inch, as wo described (pp 333-335) most of the “ closed cooperative societies ” had 
been converted, were “ liquidated ”, and replaced by open retail shops and produotive 
departments governed by the People’s Commissariats of Local Tiado of the several repub- 
lics Those servmgihe workers in the peat mdustry, and in tlie industries oonneoted with 
the non-ferrous and other metals, and with non-metaUio minerals, have not yet been 
transferred. The special army (including navy and air force) cooperatives Iiavo been con- 
verted into open retail shops under the People’s Commissariats for Local Trade of tlie 
several republics. Those connected with the state faims (sovkhosi), 340 in number, W'lth 
360 million roubles turnover, have been converted into eonsumers’ eooperative societies, 
and transferred to Centrosoyus. 

Tlie bakeries outside the 654 chief towns remain under Centrosoyus. On October 1, 
] 936. there were as many as 17, ,568 of them, wuth an output of 4304 thousand tons of blicad 
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, Jloaiiwliilc the immoniorial bazaar, wliich existed at the Eeyolution 
in every urban centre, and had been for the past twenty years alternately 
snp])ressed and restarted under more or loss regulation, has been again 
taken into fa\our, and given a reeognised place in the rctaLling system. 
Every kind of working })rodii'-er (as distingnislied from the profit-making 
“ speculator ” or ‘‘ exploiter "), such as the members of a collective fartri 
or fishery (Icolkhos) and the siiiwiving remnants of the independent 
peasantry ; the still niiincrons handicraftsmen working independently 
on their own account, and the menrbers of a cooperative productive 
society (kustar artel or incop) ; the miners or factory o]ieratives culti- 
vating allotments in their spare time : the profi'ssional Jiuntcr, trapper 
or angler, and the worker who uses his leisure to combine siiort with 
catching for sale ; and, finally, aiij' person who wishes to dispose of any 
article for which he has no further use — all arc now allowed, and are 
actually encouraged jointly or individually to bring their wares for sale 
direct to consumers in the f±ec market or bazaar, for which the munici- 
palities to-day provide more or less comfoitable accommodation, properly 
cleansed and lighted, often with rows of stalls protected from the weather 
and kept in order by the local militiamen (police). With the bazaar 
must be grouped — ^for, in so vast an area and for so diverse a population, 
no part of the old social structure disappears completely and ubiquitously 
— the periodical fairs still held in such centres as Baku and Tashkent, 
Arkhangelsk and Simferopol, which are now attended only by working 
producers and consumers to the exclusion of profit-making dealers or 
merchants or employers of hired labour. Such fairs, ri'stricted to their 
new kinds of sellers and buyers, have been increased in number and fre- 
quency, being held periodically at short intervals, in or iidjoimng many 
smaller towns and even large villages, mainly for the convenience, as 
retail sellers, jointly or indi\’idually. of the members of the collective 
farm.s and fisheries, and the allotment-holders among the ivorkeTS in the 
government mines, oil-fields and factories , and for affording additional 
facilities, as retail buyers, to all the dwellers in the countryside.^ 

and confectionery in the year, and an aggregate sellmg price of about 4000 million roubles. 
The catering business has been .shared on similai lines In all the huger cities and towns 
in the various republics it is now undertaken by the Peoplp'.s Coiiimisisariat of Local 
Trade, whilst everywhere else it is left to the Consumer-.’ Cooperative Jlovement, which 
is rapidly extending restaurants, buffets, tea-rooms and common kitchens throughout the 
villages On October 1, 1936, these cooperative enterprises already numbered .5158 with 
an annual turnover of 630 million roubles. 

The peculiar “ Integral Cooperatives ” (sec pp 293-296) have had a special develop- 
ment. All the enterprises situated to the north of the 62nd degree of latitude have been 
placed under the newly formed Mam Korlh Sea Way Commission ( lescribcd in 40,000 
agaivit the Arctic, by H. P Smolka, 1937), in which manv of the separate enterprises have 
been absorl<ed. Those lying to the south of the 62nd degiee liave lieen assigned to Contro- 
soyus, anti have been converted into consumers’ cooperative societies, confined to trading 
(134 societies, with 829 shops serving 102,000 members) Mcanwliilo the productive 
activitit s have been taken over by “ incops ” (associations of producers of the artel type 
(see pp. 220-233)). 

^ These modem fairs — really only enlarged poriodieal consumers’ markets — are to to 
dismiguished from their better-known predecessors, such as that of Nizhni-Novgorod, 
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Ifc remains to be said that nearly all these retailing agencies, whether 
governijiental, cooperative or bazaar -like, make use simultaneously of all 
the usual apparatus of retailing, from gigantic central stores m the * 
great cities, either for particular classes of commodities or having a variety 
of dopartmeats for many kinds of wares ; with similar department stores 
in over 5000 rural centres ; through a whole series of smaller stores, 
themselyes of various kinds, seiwing particular localities ; in Moscow 
and Leningrad fleets of motor delivery lorries taking goods to the cus- 
tomer s home, down to an interminable range of fixed or peripatetic 
stalls, stands, pedlars’ packs and dehvery vans, temporarily serving all 
sorts of crowds m market and fair, m busy thoroughfares or in the 
harvest fields. • 

There is also the extensive and growing form of retailing that wo 
may designate public catering, m connection not only with all sorts of 
residential institutions such as orphanages and students’ hostels, but 
also the provision of meals for payment either in dmmg-rooms open to 
all comers, or in schools and colleges, factories and ofiices ; together with 
the supply of refreshments at the parks and railway stations. The form 
of retailmg, hke all the rest, is shared in at different places by the various 
forms of governmental organisation and by the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. 

Along with this extensive reorganisation of retaihng agencies there 
has gone a steady increase in magnitude and variety in the systematic 
provision, under free and voluntary contracting, of regular supplies of 
foodstuffs (including vegetables, frmt and fish) to institutions having to 
provide meals, whether liotels and residential hostels, public restaurants 
and diniiig-placcs, factories and offices of all kinds, as well as to Centro- 
soyus and separate cooperative societies, and to various governmental 
organs. The sellers thus undertakmg regular supplies may be cither 
collective farms or fisheries, or workers holding allotments, or independent 
producers, whether peasants, hunters or anglers. This netvrork of free 
and voluntary contracting (from which all merchants, dealers and em- 
ployers of hired labour are excluded) now extends from end to end of 
the Soviet Union to an extent shown at present, so far as we are aware, 
by no aggregate statistics.^ 

It IS, we t hink , not always realised that this multiform development 

which were largely attended hy merchants and dealers for wholesale transactions. The 
modem analogue to these older fairs may be seen in the Soviet Goveininent’s peiiodical 
auction sale of furs, when Leningrad is visited by hundreds of foreign buyeis, largely 
American and British. 

^ At the same ^ime the consumers* cooperative societies 111 the villages have been 
encouraged increasingly to meet their members’ demands for particular foodstuffs (especi- 
ally meat and fish, potatoes and other vegetables, and various fruits) by an organised 
system of “ self-supply ”. This has greatly increased during the past three years, in such 
forms as the society’s own fishpond, vegetable garden, orchard, piggery or dairy, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the society’s purchases from collective farms or individual 
peasants, anglers or allotment-holders, to an amount during 1937 expected to exceed 6000 
million roubles. 
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of the organisation by means of which commodities and services are 
increasingly brought to the very doors of the consumers’ households 
throughout so much of the USSR has meant a great increase in personal 
freedom, ('specially to the woman housekeeper, not only by the removal 
of restiaiiit (such as r.itioning) but even more by the widening of uijpor- 
tiiiiity. Such an increase of individual freedom within the social organisa- 
tion is outside the economist’s consideration and is. indeed, n,ot to be 
measured (quantitatively at all, but only evaluated qualitatively by un- 
statiotical comparisons. Viewed in this way. the manifest improvement 
ill the distribution of commodities and services in the USSR during the 
past rqdiiiquenuiuni. which has. m actual practice, enabled any person 
to spend his wages in ani one of a dozen different kindstof retail shops, 
and to purchase, up to the total of his income, as much as he chooses of 
any of the greatly increased variety of things now placed within liis 
reach — must count for as geniiine an enlargenicnt of his opportunity to 
satisfy his desire to consume or use as the doubling or trebling of pro- 
duction under the First and Second Five-Year Plans, or as the quickening 
of transport by the substitution of the tram and the motor car for the 
horse and cart. The cver-increasing freedom thus secured to the con- 
sumer in the Soviet Union has not been achieved by any reversion to 
profit-making, m either of its characteristic forms of the trader bujdng 
m order to sell again at a higher price or the disposal by the employer 
of the product of his hirelings. Nor has it been achieved by leaving prices 
to be freely settled by the haggling of tlic market It has been attained 
by adjusting supply to the expected demand under a comprehensive 
plan for production, transport and distribution alike, at retail prices 
fixed for all the several commodities ; fixed, as we fear the economist 
would say, arbitrarily by the various authorities concerned. More 
intelligently, the distribution as well as jirkes of commodities and services 
may be said to be fixed deliberately, ivitli a constant tendency towards 
equality as between district and drstnet, with the olijcct of enabling all 
the inhabitants of each place to find at their disposal as much of the 
various commodities as they, in the aggregate, are expected to desire to 
purchase , and at the same time so as to yield to the qiublic authorities 
as iiiucli as is required to provide for jniblic needs outside the economic 
calculus, such as defence, public health, education, provision for those 
incapalile of work, scientific research, all the forms of art and beauty, 
and the distant future of the race. It is interesting to note that the 
result IS arrived at by deliberate and steadily increasing application of 
competition or emulation among retailing organs of diverse kinds, but 
competiTion or emulation stopped off any action upon pripes, and directed 
exclusively towards satisfying those customers’ desires which it is in the 
publif interest to encourage, namely, for quality, purity, durability, 
beauty, style, good taste and what not — ^never the yearning of the un- 
regenerate man or woman for a “ cut price ” ! 
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Soviet Currency 

It lias been made a matter of reproach that in our first edition there 
ivas no description of the working of the system of currency in the 
USSR. If we had been writing a history of the Soviet>Union there would 
have been numerous experiments to describe, ^ from the attempt to 
dispensS altogether with any form of money under “ war communism ” 
to the measureless* printing of notes during the Civil War, and (as in 
the German Republic) the unexpectedly successful supersession in 1924 
of a ruined currency by the device of an ostensibly new rouble ; from 
the frequently attempted legal regulation of prices in the bazaar to the 
local suppression of that social institution, to be followed by its rehabilita- 
tion and even encouragement with enlarged scope ; from the various 
systems of specially favoured retailing of goods to customers employed 
in particular industries or offices, or to purchasers bringing with them 
particular media of exchange, and then the sweeping away of all such 
contrivances in favour of an extraordinary simplicity of treatment of 
what has usually been something between magic and a mystery. When 
we wrote in 1935 there was already so little complication about Soviet 
currency that it simply did not occur to us to give its working any place 
in our description of the contemporary social organisation of the Soviet 
Union. During the past three years the matter has been made even 
more commonplace by the successive discontinuance in 1935-1936 of 
the rationing by card of foodstuffs and textiles, and eventually of all 
household commodities, to which in the Great War all nations had to 
resort, and by the abolition of such specially prmleged retailing as the 
remainder of ^he closed cooperative societies, open only to persons 
engaged iii particular factories or occupations, and the discontinuance, 
on February 1, 1936, of the Torgsin shops selling only for payment in 
gold, platinum or valuta (p. 329). The retailing system throughout the 
USSR is now substantially one of uniform fixed prices for each city or 
geographical province, tending steadily to a general uniformity. There 
arc many varieties of retail shops, but the very smallest difference be- 
tween them in respect of prices or use of currency. The one exception, 
and that more apparent than real, namely, the bazaar or free market, 
will be considered later. 

Let us see plainly how currency now works in the USSR. It is, of 
course, strictly a federal monopoly. The USSR People’s Commissar of 
Finance, with the concurrence of the Sovnarkom (Council of Ministers), 
provides from time to time whatever currency, in the form of inconvertible 
rouble notes and! subsidiary coins, he thinks desirable for the convenience 

^ For studies of currency changes in the USSR the student should see Soviet Policy 
m Public Finauce, 1917-1928, by G. Y. Sokolmkov, and associates (Stanford Univcisity, 
California, 1931, 470 pp.) ; Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union, by L N. 
Yurovsky, 1925 ; The Russian Finance System, by W. B. Reddaway, 1933, x and lOO pp. ; 
Soviet Money and Finance, by L R. Hubbard (1936, 339 pp.) ; Banks, Credit and Money 
in Soviet Russia, by Arthur Z. Arnold (New York, 1937, 559 pp.). 
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of tlic government and tke public. The USSR enjoys, in fact, like all 

i Ollier great nations to-ilay, uliat is htcially a managed currency, 'though 

tins l,-^ " managed ’’ on a system quite dilTerent from that m ojieration in 

anv other eounlrv. tliat is to sav, uithout reference to the foreign ex- 
* *■ . ^ 
eliaiiiies or the international valuations of national currencies. For, 

iiicredilile as it may seem to the bankers and economsts of the western 
world, tlie fluctuations m the aggregate amount of Soviet currJncy, or 
in its velocitv, have' no discoverable effect upon the price level of commo- 
dities and services, either witliin the USSR or elsewhere, or upon the 
relation between the volume of currency and that of transactions in goods. 

The explanation of this paradox is to be found, not in the nature of 
the ciirreiK v itself, but in the peculiarity of the economic structure of the 
USSR The common idea that the volume of money combined \iith 
what IS callefl its velocity must inevitably affect the volume of transactions 
in goods, and the general price level, depends on the assum]ition that all 
business is inspired and guided by the motive of profit-making, and that 
the market for commodities, or for the use of capital or credit, is every- 
where as free as it is in Tlireadneedle Street. But instead of Tlireadneedle 
Street being typical of the universe, over a large part of the earth’s 
surface production is wholly or mainlv carried on from other motives 
than profit-making, and the market is not by any means free. We 
need here say nothing of the power of custom which governs prices in 
the common transactions throughout most of Asia and Mnca — that is, 
among ne.irly half the human race ; or the large area of the world in 
which agriculture, fishing and liunting are carried on practically for self- 
subsistence. In the USSR profit -makinsr has becoiiK' a criminal offence, 
and has passed out of the economic jiicturc as conqile^ely as pocket- 
picking Accordingly, in the USSR the puces of commodities are fixed, 
much as those of urban water, electricity and gas are (dsewhere fixed, 
neither by custom nor by the chaffering of buyers and sellers, but by a 
superior authority, the government decisions in the USSR being arrived 
at (see pp. 625-647) on a whole range of considerations unconnected 
with currency. The possible influence of other currencies iqion prices in 
the USSR IS definitely and permaneiith' e.xcludcd liv the legal ])rohibition 
of both import and export of Soviet currency, and by a rigid government 
monopoly of all foreign trade and of international banking transactions. 
Equally, the amount of the Soviet issues of currenev has no effect what- 
ever upon either the aggregate amount of capital investment in new 
undertakings or the choice of industries or of localities in w'hich such 
investments shall be made, because (as explained at pp. 633-644) these 
decisions are made after elaborate investigation entirch^ irrespective of 
currenev considerations. It seems, therefore, that the Soviet authorities 
are justified in their constantly repeated claim that their currency, though 
varying from time'to time in aggregate amount and presumably also m 
velocity, does not produce either inflation or deflation, in so far as these 
terms denote either rises or falls of the general price level, or alterations 
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in tile {iggregate volume of employment or of capital investment, or 
cliangeS in the direction either of the one or the other. It may be sai'd, • 
indeed, that the iSoviet rouble notes operate over the vhole range of 
buyers’ trai^sactions in the USSR almost precisely as postage stamps 
everywhere operate in the single commodity of postal service. An un- 
necessarily large supply of postage stamps in the poekets of the people 
does ndl raise the postage rates, nor cause any greater number of letters 
to be ■written, nor letters to be sent to certain places rather than others. 
A scarcity of postage stamps has equally no effect in lowering postage 
rates and none whatever on our choice of persons to ■whom we choose 
to ■write 

This is no? to say that there are never any chances 111 prices in the 
Soviet Union, just as there are from time to time changes in the rates 
of postage. In the case of commodities as in that of postal services, in 
rates of wages as in the price of vodka, the changes occur because the 
government has definite reasons for making the change But the reasons 
are independent of currency considerations. There may be social ad- 
vantages in increasing or decreasing particular rates of wages or the 
sales of particular commodities. Tliere may be a shortage of supply of 
certain commodities, and a glut of others, which makes it socially con- 
venient to contract one demand and to widen another. What happens, 
it may be asked, to the roubles that the peasant or workman does not 
spend because there is a shortage in the supply of what he yearns to 
purchase ? Very often he buys something else ; it may be beer or books, 
or ho temporarily hoards these unwanted roubles — tliere was a time 
when the peasants stuffed their pillows with them — or more intelligently 
he puts thenj, in the government savmgs bank. ATliat seems not to 
happen is a rise in the government shops of the retail prices, or in the 
postage rates that the government fixes, in the one case as in the other. 

Can we not say the same about banlc credit ^ The various branches 
of the State Bank (Gosbank) * grant credits to the various enterprises, 
whether industrial or cultural, strictly for such purposes only as have 
been specifically approved in advance by the State Plaiming Department 
(Gosplan) as the outcome of a whole range of considerations into which 
the aggregate volume of currency and credit, or the velocity of either of 
them, enters not at all. The dates and conditions on which these advances 
are to be made, and how they shall be repaid, are in every case precisely 
determined without regard to the volume or velocity of the currency m 
circulation. The usual case is that of a government factory requiring 

credit for the amount of wages and cost of material and components 

• 

1 Tho State Bank (Gosbank) had, in 1935, 2313 and it has now (1937) over 2600 local 
branches The subsidiary banking establishments, nhich act largely under its direction, 
and Tvith its aid, now comiirise (o) the Prombank (for capital construction in industry and 
clcctiification) ; (6) the Torgbank (for capital construction and cooperative tiading) ; 
(c) the Selkhosbank (for agricultural enterprise) ; (d) the Tsekombank (for municipal and 
housing enterprises) ; (e) forty -four municipal banks (for local service) ; and, most 
important of all, (/) the Vniestorgbank (for foreign trade and mtemational remittances). 
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(the i-rttea of all these being fixed) in order to enable it to produce the 
• coimrc'dities eommanded by tlic legislature at the instance of tlfe State 
ri.inning Commission Such an advance involves, m practice, tlie issue 
bv the b.uik of rouble notes and subsidiary coins for tlic payment of 
n.iiies; and the advance will be lepaid to the bank when the finished 
commodities are delivered at jirices so fixed as normally to cover all 
the direct and indirect costs, mcliuling taxes. It is aci’ordingly "not the 
aggregate volume or amount of bank credit and currency that determines 
the decision of the f.iclory director — who gets his orders from Gosplan, 
irrespective of anv currenev considerations — as to the amount or kind 
of commodities to be produced, or the prices that will be charged for the 
finished j-i'oduct, or the surplus (which tlie western world would call 
profit) that will normally he made |iy the enterprise. There will, indeed, 
sometimes be a loss, due to breakdowns of macliiiiery or failures of the 
human factor, in workman or director. Go.splan knows well that nothing 
can be done without tlie three U’s — Dcticicncy. Damage and Delay In 
due course those who caused the failures will be carpeted, and perhaps 
removed demoted or punished The loss will be made good from public 
funds, but will have nothing to do with credit or currency. In either 
case the incomparable superiority of the system of planned production 
for community consumption (sec pp 6()2-()7t)) which the centralised 
direction by Gosplan alone makes possible, is manifested in the absence 
of booms and slumps, and in that of involuntary mass unemployment, 
whatever may be the variations in the volume of currency or bank credit. 

That is. as any economist who has given attention to the facts of the 
USSR will probably agree, the general picture. But some additional 
explanations are required. What about the ubiciuitoiis bazaar, the free 
market, in which all sorts of commodities (thougli a tiny fraction of the 
aggregate turnover) are sold direct to consumers in free competition, 
bazaar fashion, at whatever price the sellers can get from those customers 
who choose to buy in the bazaar rather than m the retail shops ? The 
Soviet Government soon discovered, like other governments, that it is 
futile to impose a legal maximum price for anything of which it does not 
control the supply. But this does not mean that the price level of the 
free market now' escapes govenimeiit control During the past few years, 
whenever the People's Comrai.s.sar of Internal Trade has heard that the 
price level in any particular free market wras substantially above that 
fixed by the government for other retailing, he has opened a government 
shop in or next to the bazaar, and offered for sale, under specially attrac- 
tive conditions of quality and cleanliness, and at an attractively low 
price, quite irrespeetive of the cost of this tiny fraction of^his huge turn- 
over, the commodities in which profiteering was prevailing In this way 
the peasants have been compelled m innumerable instances, without any 
imposition of a maximum price, to reduce their demands by as much as 
20 or 30 per cent at a blow, indeed, down to the level of the prices in the 
other forms of retailing. 
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Analogous to the bazaar, and equally exempt from price regulation, 
but steadily influenced towards assimilation to the government’s price 
level, is the free market enjoyed by the self-supply of the consumers’ ’ 
cooperative movement (p. 356), and the system of contracts for periodical 
deliveries entered into by communal feeding organisations in school ol- 
factory, and by consumers’ cooperative societies, with individual jiro- 
ducers,^ndustrial artels and agricultural or fishery kolkhosi (pp 731-733). 
The range and vobime of this free marketing, in a lyide range of for ms , 
is steadily increasing (pp. 1171, 1188). But it is apparently not allowed, 
any more than is that of the bazaar, to pass into higher price levels 
(otherwise than merely transient^) than those dictated by the govern- 
ment. 

What about the influence upon the internal price level of the rates of 
exchange in other countries t By the government monopoly of both 
importing and exporting, and of all mternational banlcing transactions, 
no one even knows what the exchange value of the rouble in this or that 
valuta might be if it was left to be freely settled in the respective money 
markets of the world. In fact, there are and can be no such rates Hence 
the supposititious rates of exchange for the rouble do not affect even the 
decisions of the Soviet Government as to what it will import and export 
It IS the aggregate cost of all its imports that controls the aggregate of 
all its exports, and not conversely. The government finds that its 
various departments consider desirable the purchase abroad of certain 
commodities which it is inconvenient or impracticable to produce at 
liome. These have to be paid for at the world price, not in roubles but 
in sterling, dollars or francs. To obtain this valuta, in the absence of 
foreign loans, the People's Commissar of Foreign Trade is driven to 
export timber*or furs, w'heat or flax, manganese or gold, or anything else 
tliat can be sold abroad at world prices, up to an aggregate that will 
equal the cost of the imports. The choice among things to be exported 
IS made, principally, according to the relation between the expense of 
production of an additional output of the various commodities obtainable 
in the USSK, on the one hand, and, on the other, upon the world price 
in valuta of each of these commodities that can be spared for export. 
It is for instance always possible to increase the production of limber 
or manganese, if these are fetching good prices abroad. But it may seem 
preferable to export native gold, even if it costs more to produce than 
additional timber or manganese, if the gesture of “ payment m gold ” 
is calculated to impress the London money market, and thus raise the 
credit and the political influence of the Soviet Government ! It v/ill 
be seen that gnly a differential change in world price level (such as ii 
greater rise in manufactured articles than in primary products) afi’ects 
the choice of commodities to be exported. A universal rise in the level 
of world prices affecting equally all the articles of import and export 
leaves the Soviet Government unconcerned. 

How then, asks the pertinacious enquirer, did it come about that there 
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was alw.us in Aloscow cand Leningrad, Kharkov and Kiev, the so-called 
“BLulc l']\( Lange ”, where native sjicciilators illegally offered to the 
loiin-l for Anieric.in dollars or Biitish ])onnd notes, llv(‘, ten or oven 
twi'hte iini-s .IS many roubles as tlie State Bank would give ? This 
ine.ih-, tii.il ilieie i\ere alway.^ Itn.'Sian.s desirous of olitaming valuta 
(foremn i iii o-iu les)', in older to remit by post to relations or fiicnds living 
abroad, jierli.qis to ]).iy their pa.s.sage money to Russia ; or to subscribe 
for hooks or nowsjiajieis piililished abioad ; or (and tins was until 1936 
lierli.iji.s the most impoitaiit demand) in order to make special purchases 
at " 'I’orgsiii ' , the government shops oftenng a large range of commodi- 
ties at 1eni]iliim " b,ew York jiriees”, but payalile exclusively in valuta, 
or 111 gold or pl.ifimim, winch the government wished to collect in order 
— straime thoiiuli sudi a proceeding sound.s to capitalist ears — to dimmish 
the comiiry's export of sucli other eommocbties as timber or grain. It is 
jilainlv alvays convenient for the Soviet Government to lessen the amount 
of bulky ( oiiimoditie.s th.it it needs to export in order to pay the bill for 
the im',)ort> ie(|mred it may be added that, with the closing m 1936 
of the Toig'Hi shops, on the one hand, and on the other the recent sub- 
.stantial ivdiietion m the arbitrarily fixed retail prices m the USSR, and 
the new goveinment v.iluation tlieie of the dollar, the franc and the 
pound sterling, the Black Exchange is reported during the present year 
to h.ue ne.ii'ly ce.ised to (‘xist. 

But. it will be asked, how does the Soviet Government, with its 
univei.'.il lixmg cif prices, and its deliberate management of the currency 
irrespective of the volume of sales and purchases, contrive to brmg 
about the ■ equalising of supply and demand " \ B'hen there is a falling 
off in the harvesT, or a bie.ikdown m industrial jirodiiction, or any of the 
inmmieiable eases of short supply, so that much less is produced than 
suthces to sati>fy the would-be consumers, what happens ? There can 
be, f'oi the moment, no genuine equalising of demaiul ami supply. In the 
western world we are accustomed, in such a case, to let the problem be 
solved by a rise in the price of the scarce commodity. The effective 
demauil, we say, sliiinks with every rise, by the falling away of applicants 
unable to jiay a higher price, until a point is reached at which every 
would-be jeircliaser can be supplied. This means, not that the supply 
of tiie tommodity becomes equal to tbe desire to possess it or to the 
previous demand, but only that the richer persons get the whole supply, 
whilst the I'oorer persons get none at all, even if they are dying for lack 
of It. In the Soviet Union rich and poor are on an equality in the matter. 
The })rai tic" m.ty be " first come, first served ” : involving the temporary 
phenonieiiiJii of queues Or a preferential supply iiiav' b\'^ afforded at a 
low i)iii'-‘ to p.uticular sets of workers. Thus we saw, for a time, the 
phenoiueiiou of ’ closed cooperative societies ”, confined to the workers 
(of all gi.uliis from the director to the gate-keeper) in favoured key- 
industiu". Or whatever is available (as with milk in short supply) 
may be wholly reserved for the young children. We in England dislike 
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such preferences, and prefer “ selection by ability to pay the economic 
price . It is true that in the Great War we resorted to the rationing ' 
of sugar, meat, etc , in order that the very poorest might not be deprived 
fins was resented by the wealthier housekeepers. The present writer 
vividly remembers the disgust with which a millionaire shipowner (and 
his wifej received the first proposals of rationing, first of freight space so 
as to ensure transport for the indispensable imports,, even at the cost of 
excluding those on which a higher rate would gladly have been paid for 
carriage ; and then of sugar and meat. Ii\niy not, they exclaimed, leave 
the equalising of supply and demand, as the economists advise, to be 
effected by a ciiange m the price level ? The Soviet Union has. it thinks, 
a better plan for dealing with the condition of commodity scarcity, in 
which it had to spend the whole of its first decade Now, when there is 
plenty of all the principal kmds of commodities (although there may not 
yet be quite all the grades of quality, or even quite all the varieties of 
colour or shape that the caprices of such a host of buyers might dictate), 
the Soviet Government, like the manufacturers elsewhere who fix the 
retail prices of their own branded goods, applies itself rather to organising 
the selling of its abundant stocks, even by various forms of advertisement. 

An interesting explanation may be given of the way in which, when 
there seems to be an inconveniently large amount of currency in the 
pockets of the people, the Soviet Ghivemment reheves this inconvenience. 
There is, at all times, a perpetual flow of rouble notes to the State Savings 
Bank, by way of excess of deposits over withdrawals, as well as to the 
Government Treasury in the steadily rising receipts from railway, river 
and air passenger traffic, and from the ever-growing sales of books and 
newspapers. In addition, the government raises from time to time an 
Internal Loan by asking the people to subscribe, in roubles, for bonds of 
conveniently small amounts, repayable at fixed dates, either with interest 
or with lottery prizes. These loans — virtually sliort-term deferments 
of the people’s spending on consumption goods — help the People’s Com- 
missar of Finance to provide, without additional issues, the notes required 
to pay the wage-bills of new enterprises of capital construction. Mean- 
while the loans, like the constant increase of Savings Bank deposits and 
other government receipts, withdraw great blocks of paper roubles tem- 
porarily from circulation. 

There is one other feature of the Soviet currency system as it now 
exists which seems worth notice. It calls for no store of gold or other 
metallic currency for the purpose of maintaining public confidence in 
the notes and in the stability of their exchange value. This advantage, 
indeed, is now common to the currency system of practically all the 
nations of advanced capitaUsm, which have ceased, either by law or by 
administrative practice, to pledge themselves to give coin in return for 
their own government notes. It has been found by experience in most 
countries that, at the present level of popular education, whenever there 
is a condition of plenty in the commodity market government jjotes 
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(and, usually, evon the notes of joint-stock banks) continue to pass freely 
from hand to hand as a medium of exchange within each country, even 
when these notes arc inconvertible into metallic com. 

This newly discovered truth, which the economists and *he financial 
lei.-^cacie.s of " the Oily ” do not .seem eager to explain to the public, is 
not yet adeijuately recognised bv the journalists and the plain man, who 
still t.ilk of fiduenrv is.sues " as if they were exceptional and even a 
little dangerous, so that any increase is apologised for Most governments 
retain metallic reserves, and make widely known their amount (which 
hardlv ever sufHei's to redeem their whole issue) professedly in order to 
“ maintain confidence " in their paper money. In fact, however, these 
metallic reserves aie nowadavs mamtametl on other grounds. This is 
why thev are sometimes kept secret, a secrecy which the Briton thinks 
rather .shocking or at lea.st suspicious The gold reserve in the USSE, 
as m Brnam or France, is no longer required in order to induce agri- ' 
cultiirists or shopkeepers to part with commodities for notes Government 
gold rcserve.s are now maintained for quite other reasons, m order to 
provide for the sudden increase in expenditure involved in mobilisation 
and var. or for the emergency of earthquake or famine : or, generally, 
for shipment from time to time to other countries to enable unusually 
large quantities of imports to be obtained in any urgent need. In the 
USSR, where the coniniunit,v itself, by one or other of its organs, is 
practically the universal retailer, there can be no fear that its own mcoii- 
vertible notes will not be accepted in payment for purchases within its 
boundaries, and it is therefore plain that no metallic reserve is required 
to maintain confidence in the rouble The Soviet Government has accord- 
ingly ceased to tell the world hoiv great is its gold reserve, .my more than 
how powerful are its bombing aeroplanes, although it can be deduced 
that it includes a substantial proportion of an annual gold production 
which has already become the second in the world. 


The Control of Abortion 

A remarkable instance of the realnsm with which the Soviet authorities 
watch the operation of the particular measures to which they have been 
driven by circumstances ; and of the courage and decision with which, 
w'hen necessary, they reverse their action, is afforded by the new law of 
June 24, 1936, relating to abortion In our first edition we described 
(pp 826-833) how a widespread popular demand from the women had 
led, in 192f), to a limited legalisation of abortion. It was a ^ime of extreme 
economic hardship. There was as yet no adequate provision of medical 
aid or maternity hospitals, and but few' creches or kindergartens. There 
wa.s then in the USSR next to no popular knowledge of birth control. 
The housing conditions were still mdescribably bad One result was-the 
secret practice (as in western Europe and America) of illegal abortion, 
with its inevitable consequence, not only of high mortality rates but also 
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of severe injury to liealth of many of the women resorting to it. After 
serious •considoratio 2 i and prolonged discussion in the medical profession , 
as wi ‘11 as among the statesmen and the public, it was reluctantly decided, 
largoly.as the only practical expedient for stopping the practice of illegal 
abortion at^the hands of unqualified persons, to provide for the per- 
formance of abortion in maternity hospitals, with strict limitations and 
mider the most hygienic conditions. This law, which was stated to be a 
temporary expedidht for so long as “ the moral traditions of the past, 
and the diflicult contemporary conditions of the present, force a certain 
proportion of women to decide on the operation ”, remained in operation 
for sixteen years It was generally considered to have achieved the 
immediate objects at which it aimed. The resort to secret operations by 
unqualified persons, with the consequent evil results, was believed to 
have fallen away (at any rate in the cities) to next to nothmg. It could 
even be claimed that the USSR, where abortion was in certain cases 
legalised, had, during the past decade, a smaller percentage of abortions 
to population than either France or Germany, where the operation was 
a criminal offence. ^ 

In 193G the law was repealed By the degree of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) and the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR 
(Sovnarkom) of June 27, 1936, the performance of abortion anywhere 
and by any person was again made a serious criminal offence, except 
only in cases in which the continuation of pregnancy threatens the life 
or may seriously luidermme the health of the pregnant woman, or m 
which there is a danger of serious diseases of parents being passed on to 
children, when the operation might be performed only by qualified 
practitioners in hospitals and maternity homes. ^ 

It IS not clear what were the facts or the arguments on which this 
important change of policy was based. In the preamble of the decree 
of 1936 it was claimed that the material security of the women, the 
vastly increased provision of matermty homes, creches and kindergartens, 

1 Wo abstain from citing figures as to the number of abortions, whether in llosoow 
or in the USSR, or in other countries ; such estimates in difierent places varying from one 
abortion per seven or ten births, up to nearly twice as many abortions as births. The 
fact IS that in no country do the statistics about abortions, and their effects oilhoi on 
maternal mortality or on the birth-rate, escape serious criticism, owing to the vague and 
conflicting definitions in use, and the laek of any registration of pregnancies. There are 
certainly some mdications, in such statistics as eiost, which support the common opinion 
that m practically all countries the practice of secret abortion, attempted or completed, 
is prevalent in all social classes ; and that, m the present century, in most places, it appears 
to bo increasing. What may be the relation between the practice of abortion and that of 
oontraeoplion is oliscure. The student may be referred to a recent medical treatise entitled 
Abortion Spontaneous and Induced, by F. J. Taussig, M.D. (London, 1936) , to Vol VII 
of the Proceedings of the International Congress for Studies of Population, Rome, 1931 • 
and to the Epidemiological Report by the secretariat of the Health Section of the League 
of Nations, July 15, 1933 , together with the British Mmistry of Health Report of an 
investigation into matei nal mortality (in England, Cnid 5422, 1937 ; and in W ales, 
Cmd. 6423) and other enquiries therein cited. 

* Decree of June 27, 1936, published in Izvestia, June 28, 1936. A summarised transla- 
tion will be found in The Slavonic Review for January 1937, pp. 458-461. 
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find the very considcrahle financial assistance given from public tunds 
for ehildbiitli and towards the maintenance of children, had rendered 
ahoition no longer necessfirv on ccoiioimc groiiinls. The decree very 
oonfulcntlv reeiled that, evi'ii under the best conditions “ abortions are 
harmful to healtli ” It '-eeiiih clear that the total number of cfises dealt 
with m the hospitals of tlie large cities hail steailily mcicased, so that 
there were, in some phicc's. more abortions than births. It ,vas not 
demed that the hospital authorities had been able to show that the 
operation was in only an iiifimtesiinal proportion of cases fatal, or accom- 
panied by si'ptic infection or perforation, and that the patients in hardly 
any ca-^e inanifeMed anv immediate deterioration m physical healtli. 
On the other hand, the practitioners of the health authorities had been 
becoming jirogri's.sivelv more nnconifortable at the increase of various 
pelvic dif-ordeis, h'ading to " decreased fertility, ectopic pregnancy, the 
tendency to mi-'Carriage, prolonged labour, endocrine disturbances and 
the delay in normal Sf'xual response Whatever may have been the 
effect on the general biith-rate of the limited leg.il practice of abortion, 
it must be recognised that a steady growth of the population of the 
USSR, even at an increasing rate, is, to say the least, not unwelcome 
either to the goveiiiiug authorities or to public opinion. There is felt to 
be room for at least twice or thrice the present population, great as it is, 
and sheer economic gam to the community in devidoping the immense 
open spaces, besides additional security against foreign aggression either 
from the West or from the East. We do not know whether there is any 
e\ndenco for the .•lUggi stioii that some of the women who insisted on 
abortion felt m their heart.s that it was a .sin, and .suffered accordmgly 
not only agonies of remorse, but alao a subtle deterioration in character. 
We must assume that the Soviet Government became convinced, that, 
whatever might be the preponderance of opinion among the women, 
the permanent interests of the community as a whole made a change of 
policy imperative. 

It can baldly be said that the action of the government was dictatorial 
in form or method Draft proposals for the prohibition of abortion were 
published for public discu.-sion durmg 193-3, accompanied by others for 
making divorce Ica^ easy, .stiffening the father’s respon.sibihty for the 
cost of maintenance of children born from mating unregistered as marriage, 
and promising substantial additions to the money payments made to all 
mothers The subject was agitated for some months Articles and letters 
appeared in the thousands of newspapers ; numerous discussion meetings 


^ As I0 tlic .iftcr-i'flccts tlio Situdunt bbould note such testimony as “ The Sequelae ol 
Indu< id Ahijition ns a l-'actor in Depopulation, with special refeience I0 Tubal Sterility , 
by I C Kuljin (al-.o llic bibliogi.ipliy foi 1910-1931, and other papers in Vol. VII. of 
ProceetJitirji of International Congress for Studies of Population, pp. 127-143). Evidence 
as to the Ru-sian exiicnenco will be found in such medical reports as “ Erkrankungs- und 
Stfrbliflil.iilifrequenz vor und nach der Freigabe des Aborts in der SSBUnion ” (Ua 
MfJu ini^ih [Keif, No. 62, December 1929, pp. 1857-1859) : and “ L’Avortement artifioiel , 
par iSeidukov, in Le Journal de Oynecologie, March 1928, pp. 190-288. 
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were held in clubs and factories ; criticisms and suggestions were publicly 
qalled fSr. The newspapers reported that more than 12,000 suggestions 
and criticisms, protests and demands, were sent to the government -within 
a few \vieeks ^ many of them from groups of women indignantly objecting 
to the proposed change. So far as it could be estimated, the opinion of 
the women (though not that of the men) seemed to be prepondciatingly 
in favour of free abortion whenever desired. Nevertheless, so convinced 
was the government of the need for a reversal of the pohey of 1920, that 
the Sovnarkom (cabinet of ministers) and the Central Executive Com- 
mittee (TSIK), which may not unfairly be regarded as corresponding to 
the House of (jjommons, passed the new law, it is miderstood, by over- 
whelming majorities. At the same time the public provision for maternity 
and child maintenance — already far more munificent than in any otlier 
country — was extended and improved in all directions. The decree itself 
pro-vided for an immediate increase in the allowance for the baby’s 
layette from 32 to 45 roubles, and that towards its food for the first year 
from 5 to 10 roubles per month. This alone would involve, for six million 
births, an increased charge on public funds of more than four hundred 
million roubles (16 million pounds sterlmg) per annum. In addition, a 
special bonus is made payable to every mother who has now or may 
subsequently have as many as six children, of 2000 roubles a year for 
five years from the birth of each subsequent child ; whilst to those 
who have now or may subsequently have ten children, the bonus for each 
additional birth will be 5000 roubles for the first year and 3000 roubles 
for each of the next four years. Even more important in the long run 
may be the enormous addition that is being rapidly made to the number 
and capacity of maternity homes, creches and kindergartens. Consider- 
able progress has already been made in these new constructions, whilst 
already (1937) some hundreds of thousands of claims to the bonus 
payable on additions to families of six or ten, have been made and 
passed for payment. It is doubtful whether the feminine objections 
against the new law have been removed ; for, whilst the birth-rate m 
the cities in 1937 seems to have bounded upward, it is impossible yet to 
form any useful estimates of the effect on the health or fertility of the 
women throughout the USSR, or on the gro-wth of population.^ 


Some Criticisms 

We pass now to certain weighty criticisms or accusations made both 
by friends and Jiy enemies of the Soviet Union, particularly m view of 

1 The fullest account (accessible to British or American students) known to ns of these 
proceedings is in the article “ Woman and the Family ”, by Alice Withrow Field, in 
Sesearcli Bulletin on the Sonet Union, November 1936, issued by the American Russian 
Institute for Cultural Relations with the Soviet Union, 56 West 45th Street, Now York 
Citv. See also articles by Louis Fischer m The Nation (August 21, 1935 ; July 18 and 25, 
1936) (New York) ; and by Jessica Smith in Soviet Jtuasia To-day (New York), July and 
August 1936, together with notice in The Eugenics Review for January 1937. 
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tlu' developments of the past few years. These fall under three main 
'u.id'' ihe continued inequalitv of incomes, the growth of hureaucrac}^ 
and tlie repression of individual freedom of thought 


hiequiihly of Iiicoiii/'s 

Adnuttedlv there is, in the USSR of to-day, no sign of the’ coming 
of identical, or even of suliMlantiallv equal incomes for all workers by 
hand or hv brain, (hi (he eoidrary, the utmost use continues to be made 
of sneli forms of remuneraiion as piece-work rates and payment according 
to social value {i e. scarcity) or technical skill, not to inc’ition also such 
devices for niten.silication of effort as socialist competition and Stak- 
hanoMte rationalisation of industrial technupie- — all candidly justified 
by their demonstrated ri'siilts m increasing production The same 
argumi'iit is held to warrant the payment of higher salaries to officers 
ehosem for superior capacity to discharge managerial or administrative 
duties of social importance . as well as a system of promotion from grade 
to grade In every branch of art and literature, whilst the average per- 
formers may be continuously employed and paid niodi'st salaries, the 
outstanding men and women are usually remunerated by the job, often 
on some sort of royalty basis, which, m a few cases (notably in music 
and the diama, and for the most popular authors) mounts up to immense 
sums in jiarticular years The effect of all these devices is to make the 
maximum div(>rgence of individual incomes m the USSR, taking the 
extreme instances, probably as great as the corri'sjiondmg divergence, 
in incomes paid for actual participation in work, in Great Britain if not 
in the United States It is not clear whether the divergence between 
the extreme instances in the Soviet Union is actually widening. It is, 
however, plain that, with the huge mcrease during the past few years in 
the number of great enterprises and in the magnitude of their trans- 
actions, the number of persons receiving incomes many times as great as 
those of the mass of the less skilled manual workers, typists and ele- 
mentary .school teachers now runs up to tens of thousands. 

This mocpiahty in incomes is regarded by many friends of the Soviet 
Union as a serious departure from socialist prmcijile in the social pattern 
that it IS working out. Trotsky makes the existence of such financial 
inequality m the USSR of to-day the main point in his indictment. The 
Uevobifiun Betrayal (1936). They have evidently not considered that a 
government aimmg at equality of income must ascertain, however 
roughly, the figure at which it is possible or desirable to equalise. Under 
the l\ardom the Russian masses worked for twelve roubles a month 
and ‘-lept ten in a room, paying the housewife whose room it was two 
or t]ii'-(‘ out of the roubles for the accommodation In the first terrible 
years of War Communism an equal division of income, had such an 
opeiation been possible, could hardly have improved on the standard 
of life tliey represent. But skilled labour, much less professional work 
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and competent management, cannot be obtained so cheaply ; and it 
was ]ii^t these grades that were most desperately needed to increase 
production or even to maintain it. Foreign workers had to be imported 
from America, England, Belgium and Germany. Now, an English 
workman c«uld not have lived on twelve roubles a month. Twelve 
roubles a week would not have tempted him. Professional men could 
not doiheir home-work in kitchens shared b)’' ten tramps. It was clear 
that the ideal income level must be that of highly ■> cultivated workers, 
and the condition of the rest brought up to it instead of levelling cverv- 
one down to the standard of the tramp in the kitchen. 

For the moment, therefore, the ideal of equal mcoines for evervbody 
had to be nol only dropped but vigorously disparaged by the Soviet 
rulers Its realisation must await the time when production will have 
reached a pomt yielding enough to give the uncultivated, imskilled pei son 
as much as the educated expert, by which time it may be assumed that 
there will be no uncultivated persons in Russia, and that any scarcitv of 
labour will be m the ruder rather than in the more refined types of Liboiir 
In the meantime excessive inequalities of income can be dealt with, as 
they are at present, not by direct reduction of payments for work, but 
by a graduated income-tax. 

We need not emphasise the impracticability of transforming, within 
less than twenty years, a population of many millions, spread over one 
sixth of the earth’s surface, with every diversity of race, language, 
occupation and habit, from a traditional self-regarding instinct rooted 
in the primitive struggle for existence to a like intuitive acceptance of 
the principle of an equal sharing of desirable thmgs among all the citizens. 
Whatever may have been fondly imagined by enthusiasts, a new cmlisa- 
tion does not Jlrrive with any such suddenness, simultaneity or complete- 
ness. It is part of tlie very nature of thmgs that no great community 
can pass from inequality to equality in a jump, or even within a gemera- 
tion. Stalin himself made this quite clear m January 1934. In his 
report to the Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party he dis- 
tinguished between the two stages of the Bolshevik programme. First, 
•that of creatmg a socialist society, in which there would be an ef[ual 
right of all those who worked to receive according to the amount of 
work they had severally performed. Secondly, the transition to a com- 
munist society, in which there would be an equal right of all who worked 
to receive according to their requirements. In his view the Soviet Union 
is still in the first stage.^ 

It IS perhaps more important to consider in what sense cither socialism 
or communisn?. is, or should be, rooted in equality. Plauily, no real 
equality is secured by identity either of money wages or of tlie allotted 
shares of commodities ; if only because the number and kmds of de- 
pendants on incomes vary, and the needs of the individuals difier To 
pay workers all alike would clearly be to make very unequal provision 
* See the full quotation at p. 702. 
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for needs. Nor would equality be attained by letting each person help 
, himself from a common store. Even in a family it is soon found that 
mdnicluals differ as widely in their knowledge, energy and c.apacity to 
help themselves to what their needs really require, as in the character 
aiui urgency of these needs. Not miless and until the individuals in a 
great nation become all alike in energy, capacity and Icnowledge can we 
assume, even under the most unfettered helping tliemselves - from a 
common store, tliai. the result would be anything like equality of pro- 
vision for all human needs. 

What Soviet Communism is aiming at, and, as it seems to us, by its 
Plaimcd Production for Community Consumption and its principles of 
multiformity m social striic+iire and univcrsalism m cohsiimption and 
use. what it is inerca'ingly securing, amounts to what is better termed 
social equality. Instead of an identical wage or share, there has to be a 
whole series of collective arrangements. To secure for all the 180 millions 
between the Bailie and the P<icific identity of legal, political and social 
status. To give to all the infants and children, ami to all the adolescents 
and adults, irrcspcetivc of race, language, age or sex, unlimited oppor- 
timities of education and tiaining without fee and according to mdividual 
desire and capacity. To ensure to every person able to work eSective 
access to contmuous employment at tasks within las or her capacity, 
at a wage-rate settled by the trade union, and at least adequate for 
subsisleuce, secure against interruption either through the foreman’s 
caprice or the employer's banlcruptcy, or because of a capitalist crisis. 
To organise the best possible provision for the entire population, without 
any other differentiation than that of each individual's particular need, 
ill everv vicissitude of life, from birth to burial, including tlic prevention 
of disease and accident, the utmost medical and surgical aid m childbirth 
and all kinds of ill-health ; immediate succour of the widows and orphans, 
the incapacitated and the aged, as well as of anv who are temporarily 
and mvoluntarily unemployed. Finally, to make all that collective 
provision for music and the drama, amusement and recreation, sports and 
pastimes, exeiirsions and travel, without which leisure and hohdays 
cannot be effectively enjoyed by the multitude. Tins, and nothing less 
than this, is the task with which the Soviet Union is struggling; and 
towards the achievement of which it has certamly, in the past tw^enty* 
years, made very much greater progress than any other government 
withm the same period. In fact, no other government in the w'orld is 
even attempting such a task. 

With this continuous progress towrards an ever more complete social 
ec[uality. people in the USSR make very little complain,, of the variety 
in personal incomes If piece-work rates or socialist competition, high 
salaries to speciahsts and administrators or great bonuses to inventors 
do, in fact, cause increases in the aggregate production of commodities 
and sei’Mces, they are usually felt to be devices fully justified by results. 

So long as there is no reversion to private profit-making (in the 
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sense of either mere trading in commodities or making gain out of hired 
labour), the theoretic objection to the existence of a variety of grades of * 
wages or salaries, and of large but transient incomes earned by popular 
authors* and«artists, is negligible. What would be seriously objected to 
would be the establishment of any large amount of inlierited wealth and 
of a clq,ss of vocationlcss rich. This is often recklessly predicted by 
outside critics. W^ see no sign of the emergence of any idle class of 
vocationlcss rich, or of the inherited ownership of tributes from pro- 
ductive mdustry in the form of rent or interest, which makes so objection- 
able the far greater social inequality of Great Britain and the United 
States. With progressive income and inheritance taxes there would be 
no difficulty in counteracting any unforeseen developments in this 
duection in the USSR. Even the swollen royalties of popular novelists 
and dramatic authors could (m the absence of capitalists competing for 
their services) easily be curtailed.^ So long as a vocation for every man 
is insisted on by public opinion, and so long as all children and even all 
backward races enjoy genuine equality of opportunity, there is (where 
no class of functionless rich exists) little social harm m transient in- 
equalities of personal earnings or possessions which involve no difEerences 
of education or manners, and therefore create no distmetions of social class. 

In one duection, indeed, we descry a danger, which has already led 
to counteractmg efiorts. What is likely to happen to the wives of the 
men earning the exceptional incomes ? The men themselves are kept 
too contmuously at work, and have to cope with too perpetual a stream 
of difficulties, for them to succumb to the insidious temptations which 
everywhere beset the idle rich. But the wives of the commissars, of the 
directors, of tlfe superior technicians, and of the popular authors, what 
(beyond care for their children) are they to find to do, if, as is often the 
case, they abandon their own vocations soon after marriage ? It is 
interesting to watch, in the Soviet Union of the past few years, the 
frequent holdmg of conferences for wives of Red Army commanders or 
of factory directors, or of scientific technicians, for the purpose of getting 
them to assume social duties, either by pursuing a vocation of their own 
in art or literature, or by some means in which they can indirectly pro- 
mote the success of their husbands’ work. There is no “ welfare work ” 
for them ; the government does not leave room for amateur charity, 
nor is there any social wreckage on which to practise philanthropy. 
They must either discover now social activities for themselves, or else 
learn to understand their husbands’ vocations and thereby become real 
helpmates in thpir difficulties.* 

' It was simply never foreseen that the books of a popular author would (as did those 
of Gorky) sell to the extent of a million copies a year for twenty years. 

2 A similar danger has been noted in the absence of any recognised sphere of duty 
among the wives of the British members of the Civil Service of India, But we do not 
learn that any conferences of wives have been held to discuss what should be done I The 
world-wido organisation of the Salvation Army has long had a rule requiring the fiancee 
of any officer of the Army to undergo six months* trammg m the duties of an officer’^vife. 
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Bureaucracy 

In tilt' Soviet rmon itself, tlicrc is incessant popular criticism of tlie 
•neat and, as it is often snggesti'd. tlic growing evil of biirci ucracy. Bv 
tln,s Is meant (apart from the mcrcasmg number of those paid at a rate 
consider.dily above the incomes of tlie mass of tlie people) the Jiabit in 
ohieials of ignoring or being iriitated by the desin"' or feelmgs of the 
public, and even of those of the members of the official's own organisation ; 
together t\ith the mnltiphcatiou of forms to be filled up, and regulations 
to be observed, nliich surround ever}'thmg with a maze of complications 
against nhich the citizen feels helpless. Jn part, we thinh, this criticism 
comes to no more tlian tlie average sensual inaH's impatience of the un- 
avoidable appaiatus of any highly developed industrial community— an 
impatience, due to ignorance or misunderstanding of what is necessary for 
the efficient working of aiiv social organisation which wc recognise as 
essentially anarchist in derivation But collectivists themselves do well 
to overhaul, from time to time, the social apparatus they are driven to 
construct The leaders of the Soviet Union have repeatedly insisted on 
such ail overhaul During the present year (19"7) strenuous efforts have 
been made, both m the trade union organisation and m the Communist 
Party, to cut out the dead wood. The officials of every grade are told to 
rememljer that their first duty is to s(>rve the public. The rank and 
file of their membership, in these organisations, and also those in the 
coii.sumers' cooperative movement and the collective fiirms, are scolded 
for not insisting on more frequent meetings, and for failing at such 
meetings to complain of every shortcoming. To the student familiar 
with the bureaucracy of American joint-stock monopolies, ifrench govern- 
ment offices, or Italian identity papers, what is remarkable in the Soviet 
Union is, not the amount of its bm'eaueracy’ in this sense, but the sus- 
tained effort that is made to suppress it, and to lessen its inconveniences 
to the public j 

Repression, of Indejtendent Thinking 

Far more serious, in its possible danger to future progress m social 
evolution, is the continuance in the USSR of the deliberate discourage- 
ment and even repression, not of criticism of the admhiistration, which 
is, we think, more persistent and more actively encouraged than in any 
other country, but of independent thinking on fundamental social issues, 
about possible new ways of organising men in society, neiv forms of 
social activity, and new developments of the socially cstg^blished code of 
conduct It IS upon the power to think neiv thoughts, and to formulate 
even the most unexpected fresh ideas, that the future progress of man- 
kind dejiends. We discussed this danger at some length in our first 
edition (see pp. 996-1004), making some suggestions for its mitigation. 
The fatal feature of this disease of orthodoxy is that it is highly infectious. 
Il sj’cad.s rapidly to men and women of all occupations, to teachers and 
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stiidents of all types of iiulture, injuring their intellectual mtegrify and 
cramping their creative powers, not only in the social sciences, but also 
ill music and drama, in literature and architecture^ 

In 1931 Stalin himself called for a new and more rational treatment 
of the intelligentsia. Unfortunately the question of^ freedom of inde- 
pendent thmking for the intellectuals has become, in the past few years, 
entangle^ in the need for continued vigilance in defence of the existing 
regime, both against conspiracies from withm and aggressions from 
without. We have already discussed (see pp. 1037-1042) the dangers to 
which the Soviet Government feels that it is exposed, and the atmosphere 
of suspicion and repression to which such a feelmg of imminent jieril 
inevitably lead.* The British if not also the American student will know, 
from the past history of his own government, how little intellectual 
freedom on fiercely controversial subjects is apt to be allowed, cither by 
government or by jJublic opinion, during the first generation or two 
after a violent social revolution.^ The recent admission to the franchise, 
and to full and equal membership of the trade unions and the cooperative 
societies, of all the deprived classes, including even the former “ Whites 
the former members of the hated tsarist police, and the existmg priests 
and other ministers of religion, entirely nrcspective of their present 
opinions, in less than twenty years after the Bolshevist Revolution, 
afiords some ground for hoping that, as the imminent danger of counter- 
revolution and foreign aggression fades away, the repression and dis- 
couragement of independent thinking, even on the most fundamental 
issues, will be silently discontmued. 


A New Civilisation 

In 1933, when settling the title of the book-to-be, we chose “ Soviet 
Communism ” to express our purpose of describuig the actual organisa- 
tion of the USSR. Before publication, in 1935, we added the query, 
“ A New Civilisation 1”. What we have learnt of the developments 
durmg 1936-1937 has persuaded us to withdraw the interrogation mark. 
We see no sign in the USSR of any weakening on the stern prohibition 
of private profit-making ; mcanmg by this either the buyuig of com- 
modities with the object of selling them at a higher price (termed specu- 
lation), or the hiring of workers for the purpose of niakmg pecuniary gain 
out of their product (termed exploitation). Moreover, fifteen years’ 
experience of three successive Five-Year Plans has demonstrated the 
practicability of what the western world declared to be beyond huniiin 
capacity, namely, the advance planmng of the wealth-production and 
the cultural activities of an immense population ; together with the 

* See The Seien Souel Arts, by Kurt itondon (London, 1937, 381 pp.). 

* In Great Britain the Roman Catholics remamed disqualified for the franchise, as 
well as for membership of the House of Commons and the municipal oounoils, and even 
for admission to the Universities and public schools, for more than a century and a quarter 
after the British Revolution of 1689. 
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(Icliln'l'.itc organisation of tlie whole for the supply and service of the 
cunnuuiiity without the guidance of “ price in the market ” annved at 
by the clialTermg of buyers and sellers. 

Tins twofold eliauge of fundamental base effected by Soviet Com- 
nuinisiu — the abolition ot the proht-makcr’s trading and hrrmg of wage- 
labour guided by the competitive price system, and the substitution 
of deliberately planned production for community consumption at 
authoritatively fixed retail prices, according to the utilitarian instead 
of the economic calculus ‘ — seems to us to be so vitally difEcrent from 
the essential base of the capitahst organisation which has during the 
past four centuries spread over the western world, as definitely to amount 
to a new civilisation. This is not to say that, ui twenty years, the Soviet 
Union has achieved a condition of plenty as statistically opulent as the 
richest capitalist nations have reached m the course of several centuries. 
In spite of a material progress during these twenty years which has 
probably never been equalled m any other country at any period of its 
history, the ISO millions of Soviet citizens have still an insulficicnt supply 
of what seem to bo necessaries of civilisation — to name only two, of 
bedrooms and of boots ! What is really significant in this connection is 
the ocononuc discovery that the substitution, for profit-makmg manu- 
facturmg, of planned production for community consumption frees the 
nation not only from the alternation of booms and slumps, but also, by 
ensuring an ubiquitous effective demand in the growing population, 
from the hitherto mccssant social malady of involmitary mass unem- 
ployment, As to increasing plenty, Soviet Communism has the guarantee, 
not only of a contmuous advance of technical science, but also of the 
psychological discovery by the workers that the plamiing system eliminates 
the enemy party from distribution. The entu’e net product of the com- 
munity IS in fact shared among those who cooperate in its production, 
in whatever way they themselves decide, without tribute to a hereditary 
parasitic class. This produces an emotional passion for production 
among the mdustrial milhons such as heretofore has only been manifested 
in other countries by the mdividual peasant proprietor or the profit- 
makmg entrepreneur. In the USSR it is the trade unions that most 
strongly insist on the utmost use of labour-saving machinery and piece- 
work rates, socialist competition and Stakhanovism. 

But there is another and a non-materialist factor m Soviet Com- 
mumsm, settmg it m contrast with the civilisation of the w'estern world 
It is based on an mteUectual unity throughout all its activities. It 
defimtely rejects every remnant of the superstition and magic which the 
most matter-of-fact twentieth-century man in the copitalist societies 

^ EconomiaU owe to the late Professor F. Y. Edgeworth (in hia Mathematical 
1881) a distinction, which some of them forget, between the economic calculus, depends^ 
on price m a competitive market, the necessary basis of a capitalist system ; and the utili- 
tarian calculus, based on greatest happmess, the greatest possible aggregate of pleMure, 
“ summed through all time and over all sentience ” (p. vii), which is what the sociologis 
or the statesman has to estimate. 
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ictaiiyjpn ms conception of the universe and of man's place in it. That 
IS to/ay, Soviet Communism lias a new ideology as well a.s a new economics 
Soviet Oommjmisni puts no limit to the growth of man's knowledge II 
ceiunts, in fact, on a vast and unfathomahle advance df science m every 
field. Bjit (as is specially characteristic of a new civilisation) it refuses 
to accept as knowlculge or as the basis of its code of conduct any of the 
merely traditional beliefs and postidates about man and universe for 
which no rational foundation can be foimd, or any of the purely subjective 
imaginings of the metaphysician or the theologian. It is working out 
the ethics of a»ncw civilisation upon its own experience of social life 
And in that pragmatic evolution of a code of conduct based essentially 
upon the hygiene of the mdmdual and of the social organism of vhicli 
he forms part, Soviet Com m unism is assisted by the essential iinitv in 
principle of its economies and its ethics. Under Soviet Commum.sm. 
with its planned production for community consumption, the pecuniary 
gain to the profit-making entrepreneur, mcknamed the economic calculus, 
the free working of which is the be-aU and end-all of capitalist civilisation, 
is deemed an undesirable guide to action, whether public or private. 
The dominant motive in everyone's life must be not pecuniary gain to 
anyone but the welfare of the human race, now and for all time. For it is 
clear that everyone starting adult hfe is m debt to the communitv m 
which he has been born and bred, cared for. fed and clothed, educated 
and entertained Anyone who, to the extent of his ability, does less than 
his share of ivork. and takes a full .share of the wealtli produced in tlie 
communitv, is a thief, and should be dealt with as such. That is to ■'.'ly. 
he should be cwnipiilsorily reformed in body and mind so that he niav 
become a useful and happy citizen On the other hand, those who do 
more than their share of the work that is useful to the community, vho 
invent or explore, who excel in the arts or crafts, who arc able and de- 
voted leaders 111 production or adminrstration, are not onlv provided with 
every pecuniary or other facility for pursuing their chosen careers, but 
£U.’C also honoured as heroes and publicly proclaimed as patrerns and 
benefactors. The ancient axiom of Love yonr neighbour as youi si-li 
IS embodied, not in the economic but in the utilitarian calculus, nanu ly. 
the valuation of what conduces to the permanent weU-bemg of the 
human race. Thus in the USSR there is no distinction between the code 
professed on Sundays and that practised on week-days. The citizen 
acts in his factory or farm according to the same scale* of values as he 
docs in his fami^’, in his sports, or in his voting at elections. The si'ciilar 
. and the religious are one. The only good life at which he aims is a hfe 
' t);iat IS good for all his fellow-men, irrespective of age or sex, religion 
or race. 
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Genkin. D 51., professor of law, Moscow; 

specialist on Incops — 170, 172, 703 
Geiis, ()70, 673-4 
Geoige. lit Hon. David Lloyd, 698 
Geibacy, iiichard, 213 


Ginsbnrg, L , 503, 098 
Gladkov. Feodor, 839 
Giuuissov, V , 170, 180 
Godiiiii, William, 837 
Goilaiiez, Victor, xliiii 
Goode, X. T . 718 
Goiaehcv, 297-9 
Gorin, 1’., 8 

Gorky, 5111X1111 (1808-1937), born Nizhni- 
Xovgorod, now Gorki , arrested and 
exiled, and, 190.' iniprisoiied , pubhshed 
Socialist daily ncMspapcr, from 1906 
spent winters in Capri , returned to Mos- 
cow 1928, and bcenmc greatest prole- 
tarian writer — 247, 457, 480, 759, 969 
Giabc, J . 152, 480 
Giaftio. 774 

Greenwood, lit. Hon Ailhiir, xxi 
Gregory, T. K , 490, 520, 531, 539, 546, 566 
Grcnard, Fernand, 10, 473, 503 
Grigoriev, 446 

Grinko, Grigory Fedorovich (4 1890), has 
been sneeessively People’s Commissar of 
Education, Ukraine , president Ukraine 
Gosplan : vice-president central com- 
mittee Ukraine Party, vice-president 
Gosplau LkSS R . vie e-commissar of Agri- 
culture U.SSR, and People’s Commissar 
of Finance USSK — 87 
Groman, 458, 520 
Gruzdev, B., 728 
Gubkin, I., 795 
Guest, L. Haden, 075 
Guiboud-Bibaucl, P., 483 
Gurkiz, S. L, 804-5 
Gurvioh, G. C., 10 


Haeiisel. Paul, 87, 448, 473 
llainos, -Vnna J , 140, 101 , 066, 070, 675, 
077, 079-80, 082, 088, 091-4 
Haldane, J B. S , xlviii 
Hall, Sir A. Daniel, 789, 909 
Halle, Fannina W., 340, 451, 058-61, 666, 
608, 070, 674, 839-40, 847 
Hamant, 074 
Hambro, Carl J., xxxi 
Hans, X , 718, 722-4. 730 
Harper, S X , 90, 98, 125, 127-8, 262, 2/6, 
280, 292, 303, 311, 319, 328, 001, 003-4, 
718 


Harris, Henry, 670 
Harrison, C. A., 718, 727-8 
Hartmann, Xicholas, 818 
Hartshorne, Cliarlcs, 767 
Hastings, Somerville, 070, 075, 685, 693 
Hayek, F. A., 490, 539, 552 
Hecker, Jubus F., x, ‘329, 761, 808-9, 811, 
813 


Hegel, 761, 801 
Heifetz, E ,115 '' 

Heiftz, L., 703 

Herriot, Edouard. 90, 98, 764 
Hessen, S., 718, 722-4 
Hewes, Amy, 125 
Hill, Elizabeth, 930 

Hindus, Maurice, 96, 180, 184, 214, 219, 
509, 536-6, 538, 839, 938, 941, 943, 947 
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Hiilor, Adolf, xix, xlviu-xlix, li, G7, 157, 
3.'):!, 137. 892, 920 
Ilolibc"., TnoniiiH, 202 
llootzucli, (Jtto, 99 
Ifogbcii, Lancelot, 701, 70o 
Hook, Sidney, 3J0, 313, 701 
Hoo\ei, Calvin 1?, 125, 278, 300 
Hori'abiii, J. F., vii 
Hubbard, L. B., 955 
Hurst, F 1? , 199, 217 
Hutohms, T , 734 
Hutoliinson, L , 87 
Huxley, Julian, 773 

Ignatiev, V 1 , 47 
Ikov, 458 

Ilf, Ilya, 854 ■* 

Injevatkiiie, Gregor, 197 
Isbach, A , 198, 203 
Istrati, Panait, 630 
Ivan the Terrible, 472 
Ivanovsky, 1 , 221 

Jagoiv, A , 495 

Jakobaon, Jlieliael. 125, 132, 134, 147-8, 159 

Janies, C. L. R , 925 

Joffe, 786, 879 

Jones, B. Moual, 773 

Judenich. See Ywhnich 

Judiiic, Serge, 095 

Just, 736 

Kaganovich, Lazar Meisaoevioh {b. 1893), 
by oiigin Ukrainian leather worker; 
joined Paitv, 1911, active woiKer , mem- 
ber of TSliC sineo 1924, sci/ietary to 
Central Commit tee of Party and member 
of Pohtburcau, 1928 , secretary of Mos- 
cow Party and leading member of 
Moscow City Sotiet , has successively 
reorganised the tiade union movement, 
Moscow muiiuipal adininistiation, MTS 
and collect ive fauns, and eentra^l Party 
organisation, and is now People’s Com- 
missar of Means of Coinmunication (rail- 
ways)— 27, 32, 39, 42. 41, 66, 131-2, 164, 
193-4, 190-7, 199, 203, 207-9, 214, 247, 
276, 282, 288, 292, 300, 337, 340, 367. 
tf62, 478. 613, 628, 698, 704, 756, 758 
Kai-shek, Chiang, li 
Kaiser, Georg, 496 

Kalinin, Michael Ivanovich (b. 187o), 
originally metal worker in Putilov Works, 
but also active as underground worker m 
Reval, Tiflis and Moscow, 1898-1917 , in 
1919 succeeded Sveidlov as president of 
TSIK of llepiibhc, and since 1924 presi- 
dent of TSIK of USSR; member of 
Central Party Committee since 1919, and 
now also member of Pohl bureau — 25, 77- 
78, 157, 192, 214. 285, 327, 332-3, 357, 
373, 379, 487, 625 
Kalmykov, Metal, 941 
Kamenev. Lev Borisovieh (Bosunfeld) (o. 
1883), arrested and emigrated, 1902 ; at- 
tended Third (1905) and Fourth (1907) 
Pai ly Congresses ; was on editorial 


977 

board of Pravda ; returning to Russia 
was arrested 1908 and again emigrated., 
but ictiirncd 1914 to be again arrested 
and exiled to Siberia iii 1914, botueen 
1917 and 1935 successively held vaiioiis 
ofiircs (delegate to Biest-Litovsk Peace, 
ambassador t o Italy, president of Comic il 
of Labour and Defence, etc ) , but al- 
most invariably developed factional in- 
trigues (often with Zinoviev, sometimes 
with Trotskj ) against the Party policy , 
repeatedly removed fiom ofhcc or rehevccl 
of assigned task , tliLce timiss. (1927, 
1932 and 1935) formally expelled tioin 
Party, but twice readmittccl on abject 
recantation and promise of lojalty • in 
1935 ariested with Zinoviev on suspicion 
of connection with assassination ot Kirov , 
and eventually found giulty b3' Siipieiiie 
Court of eonspiiaey, and sentenced to 
long term of imprisonment . iigaiii tiled, 
and shot, 1937 — 357, 462, 500, 728, 857 
Koravai, M., 198 
Karpmsky, A. P , 162, 772, 774 
Karpov, Lev Jnkovlevieh (died 1921), 
eminent scientist m indiistiial chemistij', 
member of Central Committee of Paitj-, 
1900-1904 ; held important industrial 
positions from 1918 until his death — 502 
Kata, R , 703 

Kalzenellenbaura, Zakliarj- F. Solomono- 
vich, 87 

Kaufmunn, L., 137, 145-6, 569, 575, 577-8, 
580, 682 

Kautsky, Karl (/> 1854), a very leading 
German Social Demoerut, author of maiij- 
polemical volumes on Sociahsm, anil 
against Soviet Communism , w orked sue- 
cessivelj' in Zinieli, Stuttgart, London. 
Berlin ; editoi ot Vie Sciie Zed in Picniia 
from 1883 to 1017 — 505 
Kayden, K M , 170-71, 220, 235 
Kazakov, 409 
Keeton, G. W., 461 
Kennan, George, 474 

Kerensky, Alexander Fedcrovieli (6 1881). 
leading law j'cr and Social Rcvolutionarv , 
member of Fourth Duma . in Februai^' 
1917 became Minister of Justice in Pio- 
visional Government, and in July 1917 
premiei ; in October 1917 escaped abioad 
—238, 341, 440, 443, 472 
Kerzhentsev', Platon Miehaelovich (Lebe- 
dev), joined Partv', 1904, emigrated, 
1912 , Soviet mmistei to Sweden, 1921 , 
ambassador to Italj’, 1924 , dnectoi of 
administiative affairs cf TSIK — 276, 317, 
605, 815-16 ' 

Khaltouriiie, Stevan V. (1856-1882), promi- 
nent revolutionist worker, principal 
founder of Korth Russian Workcis 
Union, 1878-1879; member of Naiod- 
naya Volya , in 1880 caused explosion m 
Winter Palace intended to kill Tsar; 
assassinated in 1882 Strelnikov, prose- 
cutor in Odessa ; hanged, 1882 — 126 
Khibir-l^ev, 357 
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Khomiakov, 8t3 
. Kho\M.\.\l 1,70.5 
Kiiidi I in HIM, K.ii I, 171 
Kiiin Ih .11 1 no I. , 7 l.S, 73.S 
Kinu'lnux, .lohn A , IM. .7.57, l)l>5-t>. 1570, 1 
1)7 1-.7 ()^J, l).8,5, n'lii, (i'll, 7Ii> I 

kir.o S -N ( l.vSl-1 l,5d I, ineinhci ot ' 

iioin t'lill , iMirkoil ilU'o.illv at Toin.-k, 
likiit'k ami Vla(ii\ ostiK k . a <om- | 
ni.unlct in Ci\ il \\ ai . fioiii 1!I22 mcmlioi i 
01 k'l'MUal L'ommHtee of L’aitj , in 1923 . 
^inroi. ly of I’aiti Comniittec of A/cr- 
h.iij.'ii. iioiii JlUi) iifui't.iiv of Lenin- . 
Hiail I’aiti romnmtco , troni 1928 mom- 
hc'i ol I’nlithuioau . .I's.i'-in.'tcd, Dcci iii- 
lii'i I'.'.jl — 4hl-l 

Ki" l. \. Ak'\i\\ Si'MionoMih («. 1879). 
nioi il noikci . JoMiod l!ic Ikiitj. 1S9S , ; 
iliaiinian of St I’c’toi'biii!; Mclal ' 
Woiki’iA Tiadc L’moii, 1912-1913; 
mnniln’i and '.(-(.'ot.uy of I'SSR TSlIv , 
anlli.n of nf the Cih/ Sutu!^ in ilif 

Lnihl Ilf till A'cir hi CHI', 1933 — 27 
Klet'i. I’etci, 99 
Kan ki ihocUni, 11 II , 493 
Knot in. V., 297, 891 
Kodlni Lenka von. 480, 484 
Ko4til L 1 , Ills 
Kohii, ilans, Ul-13, 119, 811 
Koi'k\ .1 11 . 170 

Kokov t/ell, V. X. Count (lS.33-1928), 
tin line niini'tei in SloljjntiX Ctibmet , 
.Slohjiin-. ti.»a»siiuition became 
jiu nm I —.732 

Roll It. dt Ak.vandci VaNSilicvKh (1873- 
1021 1 , admiral in T'a!'-, iiaw; be< ame 
dniiliir of .8iboiia diirint' Civil War. 
aflei defeat of hi> army he was arrested 
bv C/et hodovak iioops and lianded over 
tri .Soviet aimv. when lie was shot by 
old. 1 of file Irknl'k levolntn.nary coiil- 
imttti' 111 .lanuaiv 1021 — 20.7, 444 
j oh -nil henl.o. S . Jtj.J .300 
^,1)11.1111.11, A .M (/) 1S72), inainlv edmated 
.11 (oiinaii iiiir. crsilies . from lUOd" to 
911) was a 31enshe.ik. w oikintr m the 
^oini'i's movement for wlmli she pro- 
a.iiidcd 111 I'liited St.ite.s letnriiedlo i 
Ijissia 111 1917 .ind w.is arrested bv' I 
j,^‘ien -kv 's t'ov criiiiHiit , beiamc meiii- 
I 1 ol Holshevist J’aily Central Com- ' 
iiiittee, t.ikiin; p.iit iii Octobei rimn^ 
in 1018 People's Commissar of Social 
W'elf.iie. from 1920 to 1922 .she w,is 
assofi.ited with opposition factions, and 
w.is repiiraanded by Comintern, she 
then became I'^.val Party member, ap- 
point) d C.S.Sll minister, ilcxic o , then to 
X'orw.iv. and then to Sweden , isanthor 
oi v.uions novels, dealing with sex rela- 
tions and coniinunist ethies — 0.38, 003, 
830 

Koin.iiov, K. P., 757-8 
Koii, Telix Yakovlevich (6. 1864), long 
mein her of Pohsh Proletarian Party ; sen- 
tom r .1 to many years of hard labour in 
Sib) I ).i • returnecl to Poland m 1904 and 


eoiit 111110)1 lovolntionary work ; in 1922- 
1923 bet ame one )if the seyretarics ol 
Coiniidein 3.37 

Koiu Imlov-kv , iM.iMin I'etiovic It, 792-3 
Koibei. lab. 19)0. t)2l 
Kdd'I 1 , 77 1 
Korohidso. tladiniii, 171) 

Koioslovctz. \ hnlimii , leading Undownei 
in W'liite lliissia. and olheial m Tsar’i 
Poreigii ( )fhi e . esc .iptcl to Poland, 19I8j 
authoi Ol )S')))f .))))/ Well i)i.(. ilesenbing his 
life and adventiiies — 441, 808 
Korov in. Ji .\ , 09 
Kosaiev. A V.. 30.3 

Koilvaicvskv. .Seiirc’V T .Ale\an)ho\irh,47 
Kotov. Vassih At.i’iasiev 1 ) h (4 188.3), lock 
smith , joined the Paitv jiiioi tovvarand 
w.is ariesled 111 1910 . look pait in fight 
against Viideiiich. 1919: member of 
Paitv cential committee and of TSIKrf 
UsslR . head ot i8oi i il Insurance Bureau 
of R.SI'.‘4K to 19.54 , then he.id of Insiir 
anee Department ot AL’CCTU — 098, 701, 
707-9, 712. Till 
Kovalev-ky, K . 720 
Kovalev'kv, 31 W' do (18.31-1910), pro 
lessoi ot pohlual siiem'c at 8t Peters 
Imri' rniveisitv . (lepiivcd of Ins poet in 
1887 and eimuiatcd . founder ot Higher 
Riissi.in .Si bool in Pans, 1905, returned 
to Russia and iiecamc meinlier of First 
Dum.t — 170. ]8t) 

Kovalyov, K X . 1)58 
KiasnolT. .302 

Krassm. L 15 (otheiwise Xiliitiil), Zinin, 
W Intel, etc) (died 1920). a leading 
rev olid ion. irv tiom 1902; attended 

Third and sul>se(|iient Parly congresses, 
CMeptiDii.ilh ailivc III organisation 
vvoi k . Ill 1909. .It me split, he joined the 
VpcivocI gioiij). .Hid piTscntl.v withdrew 
from pohtiis, achieving .i high technical 
position III (heniic.il .iml electrical in- 
diistiv He letiiined to active Party 
vvoik'in HHS. from which time he occu- 
pied a .suuession of important admmis 
tisitne tind (liploiiirdit* pO'.ts. including 
iiiis-ion to London in 1920 rte 

Thiiteeidh Pail v Ccmgi ess he was elcrted 
nu-mhei of I he P.iily leiitral committee. 
Lalei he l>e(.Hiie sue) cssivclv 
People'.s ('oiiinins.H of Foreign Trade and 
soviet .inihiiss.iiloi .it London, until a 
death — 18,3. ,302, .309-8 


iseliaiiow ski, iM . 49.3 

izh.anovsky, (Heb W (4 18/2), a 
inguished seiciitist in eleetiicity and 
bcnmstrv, in 1929 elected member of 
Uademvi of Siienj'Cs. and ds vice-prMi- 
leid Took Iciding part in social deino- 
ratie ai 1 iv Hies in St Pet ersburg towards 
lid of iiiiieteeidh 

nember of IISDL Party m 1903. 5\ith- 
[rawing from active politics after > 
o devote himself to science, , l, 

oviel ndminist ration in 1918, aiu 
eading part in industnal reorganisation 
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At Eighth Congress of Soviets in 1920 he 
lopoitecl on elect iifieation for the Goclro, 
and hilet' boeaine chairman of Gosplan 
and ,i member ol tlio Pally coiiti.il toni- 
nnttec, acinelv engaged in adniinibtra- 
liiin — J-'ti. oUa, 778 

KiopolUin, Poll?!’ (pimee) (1842-1921), 
fouiidei of AnaiLlio-Conimiinit.m , distin- 
guished siicntist in geography, and 
secretai'j^of Impciial Geogiaphie Society; 
ac(i\c in pi oxifigandut res olutionary 
work in St Pctersbuig until Ins arrest in 
1874, ivlien he escaped fiom priaon to 
Scotland; «as deported from Snitzei- 
land to Fiance m 1881, and m 1883 
scnteiiecd by French eouit to lice years’ 
iiiipii'-onnient Inl* membership of Intcr- 
natiQiial Woikeis" Association, but was 
released in 188(1 , then settled in London, 
until letuin to Jtussia in 1917. llisap- 
poiiited with the centiahscd eolleetivism 
of the SoMct Goieinnienl, he lived in 
letirenient until dc.ith — 4b, 474, 88S 

Krupskaya, Eadezhda Konstantinova (b 
1809), became the uife of Lenin in 1898 ; 
worked in St. Petersburg as member of 
League ot St niggle foi Emancipation of 
Working Cl.iss tn 189o-189b. and was 
exiled to Siberia, where she joined Leinn. 
After expnatioii of soutonco she emi- 
grated Mith him, actively helping in the 
most secret work at London, Pans, 
Geneva, Zuiich, Vienna and Cracow, re- 
turning uith him to Petrogiad in 1917 
She uas long seerelaiy of erlitoual board 
ot and .itteiiilcd all Party eon- 

gresses Since 1918 she h.is held iniporl- 
aiit positions ill ecUicational «ork — 311, 
31.i. S4.> 

Krylenko. Xicolai'A'assilicMeh (6 188.7), 
proiniiieiit leiidei in 1905-1908 of revolu- 
tioiiai^ nicnenieiil among the students , 
served as ensiirn in the Gicat War, and in 
Kovcinbci 1917 uas appointed by Lenin 
to be Coiniiiandei-in-C'liicf of the rapidly 
dissolving aiiuv, snbsccjuently held 
various oflices, latterly as assistant to 
People's Coniiniss.il of .lustiee, and Pro- 
Amratoi of RSFSK — 457-9, 850 

Knibishcv, Valeiian Vladiinirovieh (1888— 
1935), joined Party, 1904, and active in 
1905 revolution . engaged in Paity work 
in Siberia (boin .it Omsk), frequently 
arrcstocl, and sciiteneed in 1908 to five 
yeaia' exile, in 1915 to three years’ exile, 
■whenec he eseapecl, but was again 
arrested .and exiled , fought thiougbout 
Civil AVai , in 1917 president of Supieme 
Eeonoime Council,, some tune societiiry 
ot Party ecntral eomnutlee ; piesidcnt of 
Gosplan , cloputv i'li.urni.in of .Sovnai- 
kom and Council of Labour and Defonem , 
menibei of PoUtbureau until death — 52, 
3()7 

Kiirell.i, Alfred, 728 

Kuiop.itkin, Alexey Nicololavioh (1848- 
1!12()), general in tsanst army and Mini- 
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stcr for War, 1898-1904 ; coiidnctt!il wai 
with Japan, 1904-1905 ; in lOlfigovcinoi 
of Turkestan, dismissed in 1918 — 4,i.S 
Kursky, Dimitry Iv.ino\ieli {b 1874), lead- 
ing advocate and l.tw jitotessoi joined 
Party, 1904; 1918-1928. in Jlimdic ol 
Justice of liSF.SJ'ii 111 1928 soviet .em- 
bassador to It.ily— a}57 
Kuiisincn, 0 , 891 

Labrv, Eaoul, 5 « 

Wejmsky, W , 181, 202, 204-5, 214 
Lapandm, 589 

Laiui, V (Lillie, JI N ) (lS8;i-l!M2) politi- 
cal economist of ail\anc‘ecl lent eiiatie 
opinioius III 1901) iich oc .itc'cl a Laboiii 
Congress and a bioacl Labciiii P.iit,! , 
then Mensbev ik-Jiiteinatioii.ilisl .Joined 
IJolshevik Parly, 1917 , and held \ . moils 
economic jiosts (delegate to IJcilni .ibout 
Krest-Litovslc Ticat^ and inembei ol 
.Supreme Economic Council), afliorled 
Seventh and Intei soviet congic'ses .iiicl 
became member of KSFSIt ceiilial exe- 
cutive comniiltec and USSR T.SIK . w itli- 
clrew fiom Paity and emigi.iled, bee inn- 
ing hostile ciitio abioacl, until Ins ilcrth — 
502-3 

Larsons, M. 1 , 474 

Laski, Harold J , xl\n, 102, 484, 800. 872 
Lassalle, Feidmancl, 2 
Lawrence, Martin, 208 
Leary, D. B . 718 

Lebedeva, V P , 0.)8. 000. 070 709 
Lee, F. E . 235 

Leibovici, Ravmonci. 070-71, OflO 
Lenin. K (Vlaclimii llvich Ulyanov ) (1870- 
1924) Born at Simbiisk. son of lljn 
Ulyanov and Muri.i Alex.incliovna Blank, 
younger brotlici of -Ale.xanilcr llviih 
Ulyanov, who was banged in 1887 as 
being concerned m an attenijitc'd iissa..^i- 
naticin of the Tsar .Vlexanclcu Til bv the 
People’s Will (X.uocinava A niva) Jiaity 
He entered Kazan Univei.-.ity. Aiignsl 
1887. but in tlic following Di-iembc-i was 
expelled .iiicl exiled to bis nuitlici s sin.ill 
faini at Kokushiiio. wheie he lead the 
worksof M.ux Re was allowed to ii'Mile 
at Kazan in Oi toboi 1888. and at Samai a 
in May 1889. fn November 1891 he was 
permitted to sit foi eMinniiatiou foi law 
degree, St Petersburg Uinversit j . aiicl foi 
sev'cral years had smiill jir.ictiee in local 
courts as clcfciiding counsel In J8il3 
settled at St Poteisbuig, and iiistiueted 
workmen gioups His fiist pubhealnm 
was flViaf are the Fiimlt of the Pxijib > 
1894 In 1895 he w as dcpul cd t o pi oc c eel 
abroad (on excuse of ill-hcaltli) to ai i .iiige 
for establishment of rcvolutionaiv |om- 
nal. visiting .Vustna, Ewit/cil.inil, Heilin 
and Pans RotuimngtoSt IVtcisbimi. 
1895, he was aiiested, kept in prison iiiil il 
1897, and then exiled to Sibeiia foi thiee 
years. Krupskaya was shortly aft ei .iKo 
exiled, and joined Lenin in 1898 upon 
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m.irhagc Tie returned alone to St. 
feleisbuig. lilOO, U'iiMng Krupskaya to 
eoniplele lioi oun sentence, ami uent to 
Suit /ei 1.1 ml .ind Miiuieh, wlicre Kiup- 
sk.u.i joined liiTU, 1002 Tooethei lliev 
visited London. 19(12, ri.iiice. 1902-1903, 
London .ig.iin. I'Hi'J, loi Soii.il Demo- 
er.ilit Congiess. .iliiays ciiit.iged in piopa- 
gaiula and studj'. and the publieation of 
Ifliu. from Mliieli lie was ilriveti to resign 
'll 1900, alien ln_ stalled Funinrd 
(I'jjr) i/Dii) The llusso-JapaiK'sc War 
(1904-1905) led to GaponV appeal to 
Tsai. Deicmbei 1905. and ' Hloody 
Sund.iy . Lenin attended eonmesa at 
Stoekliolni 1900. mil London. 1907 In 
1908 published iiiiil Dnqiino- 

Ciilui^iii , attended Copenhasren Con- 
gress of Sofond International, 1910. 
Duiing these 3'eai's of le.ution lesided 
iiio.sth m Saitiieiland and I't'ame. and in 
191.1 moved to CraeoM fot sake of easier 
communication aith 1 evolutionists in 
llus'ia On outbreak of Gieal AVar (1914) 
he ivas arrested bv .A.ustrian Government, 
but released after ten davs. moving to 
A’tenna and S\i it/erl ind After Febiuai y 
revolution (1917) rontiived to leave, with 
other Bolsheiiks, Mensheviks, ote , in 
•' sealed cainage ’ through Germany for 
Sweden Finland and Vetrogiad. where 
he took command of small Bolshevik 
Party .ind piepaiod for sei/.ure of power. 
To csi ape ariest by Kerensky's police he 
went into hiding outside Leiiingiad. keep- 
ing 111 constant eommunication with 
Party In Octobei ho leappeiued and 
doposeil Provisional Goieinment. be- 
coming picsident of Sovnaikom of 
People’s Cominiissais Ifo insisted on 
eoiifbiding peace with Germain (Tieaty 
of IJrest-Litovsk. 1918) In the same 
year Volodarsky and Ciitsky were assas- 
•sinated, and Lenin w.is wounded bv i 
revolver .shot by Born Kaplan, a Social 
PLevolutionary Half a dozen foreign 
goveinments supported, bv invasion, the 
White Armies Then followed three 
yeais’ dcspeiate lighting to niainlain the 
reiolutioii and aicrl famine. In 1921 
Lenin was victorious, but bad to adopt 
Xew F< onomic Policy (XFP) as tem- 
porary expedient In May 1922 he had a 
paralytic stroke, but struggled desper- 
ately for health A second stroke m 
Bee ember 1922 compelled him to go into 
the eoiintiy for p'olongcd lest fie had 
a thud stroke in'AI.av 1923, and lingered 
until .Januaiy 1924, when a foiirlh stroke 
pi odneed death — x\v,x\xiv-xxxv,xxxix- 
xl,xbii-\hx,4. 5. 8-11.39-7. 45 90,74,89, 
107-8,124,127-31, l.'iS, 199,171,183,21.3, 
235. 238, 293-0, 209, .304, 300, 310, 31 1- I 
318, ,130, 333, 335, 338-44, 365, 438-43, 

4 17, 4 19, 451-3, 492. 473, 489, 490-8, 500, 
-)03-5, 508. 519, 529, 591-2, 570, .572-3, 
.598. 007, 012, 91G, 628, 648, 653, 655, 


657-8, 660-61, 663, 067, 077-9, 098, 717- 
720, 728, 740, 748, 761-3, 769, 778, 797-8, 
802, 804-6, 809. 818-19, 823, 833, 846-9, 
854, 859, 873, 875-9, 882-4, 888, 894-7, 
908 

Leonticc , .4 , 195 
Lc Pkiy, Picric G. P , uSO’ 

Levine, Isaac Bon, 334, 504-5 
Levit. Boils, 251 

Levitsky, Xieholas A'assilevich' (ti 1859), 
humane Russian landowner and co- 
operator, tnemher of Xarodmki , organ- 
ised hrst agricultural artel m Kherson 
gubcinia in last deeado of mnetecntli cen- 
tury. Aftei the 1917 revolution devoted 
himself to eooiiciatise movement in the 
Ukraine — 180 
Lesy, H , 701, 703 

Litvinov. Maxim Maximovich (Vallakh, 
Maximo\ieh) (h 1870), 111 1 evolutionary 
work, 1898. arrested and imprisoned, 
1901 . escaped to Switzerland and 
worked thcic and in Lnnclnn until 1917 , 
joined Party. 1902. agent for Iskra; 
menibei of Bolshoi ik eential committee; 
and atleiidcil Tbiid Coiigiess and Inter- 
national at Slutigait 111 1907. In 1917 
sent as dijilomatii iigcnt to London, and 
was there aiiested and held as hostage; 
exchanged for Briue Lockhart From 
1918 in C'ommissaiiat Foreign Affairs, 
head of numerous diplomatic and trade 
missions and inlei national conferences; 
x'lce-commissai . 1929. People’s Commis- 
siii since 1930 . memher ot League of 
Xatioiis Council smec 1934, elected 
mombci of coni i.il lommittcc of Party in 
1934 . mcmhei of L’SSB TSIK — 60, 99, 
401. 837-8. 893 
London, Kuit. ‘171 

Lozoisky. Solomon Abramovich (A. S. 
Biiclso) (I) IS78) was a blacksmith, 

joined Partj, 1901 , aiiested but escaped 
to Fiance. 1‘109. sciretaiv of trade 
unions and cooperative societies in 
France . retiiiiiccl to Bu'Sia. .Tune 1917 , 
expelled from Paitv for hetcrotlox35 
1918, became an Intel nationalist, and 
sc'cietiirv of laiimis liade niiioiis , re- 
admitted to Parts. 1‘I19, one of the 
founders, and since 1921 the sceiclarv of 
Pi ofintern . member of USSR TSIK ; 
candidate foi eential committee of Party 
—120, 105 

Lubinov, Isidor Evstigneevich (h 1882), 
joined the Party, 1902. filling 
Party and governmental posts . in 1924 
beenme pipsident of Centiosoyus; in 
1934 People’s Commjssai of Foicstiy and 
Timber Iiidustnoa — 219 
Ludwig, Emil, 334 

Lunacharsky, A. V. (Voynov) (1875-1933). 
From 1905 engaged in editing legal Bol- 
shevist paper, the Noiayii Zhizn , at- 
tended Third and Fourth Congresses and 
International Congress at Stuttgart, 
1907 ; during the war belonged to the 
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Internationalists and collaborated in 
Trotslw’s paper Nashe Slovo. After 1917 
revolution joined Bolshevik Party and 
became People’s Commissar of Education 
for B.SFSR until 1929 ; then member of 
presidium of USSR TSIK and chairman 
of Its scientific commission In 1930 
elected to Academy of Sciences, and m 
1933 appointed first soviet ambassador to 
Spam, out died before taking up this post 
-717-19, 725, 728, ?39, 742, 810, 842 
Lurie, M S See Larin 
Luzhin, A , 24 
Lyadov, M. If , 2G2 
Lyubchenko, P. P., 662 

Macartney, W C* 57, 62, 118 
Mackenzie, F A , 809 
Macmillan, Pi of , xxiv 
MacMiirray, .lolin. 761, 763, 808 
Madyar, L., 457 

Maisky, Ivan Micbailovioh (Lyakhovetsky) 
(6 1884) He uas boin at Omsk, edu- 
cated Sc Petersburg and Munich uni- 
versities , joined revolutionary move- 
ment, 1899, being many times arrested 
Emigrated to Germany and England and 
came in association with Mensheviks 
lieturiied to Russia in 1918 and joined 
Bolshevik Party Director of expedition 
for exploring Mongolia, 1919-1920 , presi- 
dent Gosplan (Siberia), 1921 ; director 
Press Department of Narkommdel, 1922- 
1925 ; counsellor of embassy to London, 
1925-1927, to Tokio, 1927-1929 ; soviet 
iiiinistor to Finland, 1929-1932 ; am- 
bassador to London, 1933 — 463 
Makhno, Nestor Iianovioh (6. 1889), ivas a 
peasant, in 1905 joined the anarchists. 
In 1918 formeif a band of peasants ivhich 
fought mdisciinimatclv the landlords, the 
German armies and the Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment forces, opposing Petlura, who 
uas driving the German army out of 
Ukraine Later Makhno’s band opposed 
the soviet aimy. but soon joined it in 
opposition to Denikin's forces Makhno 
again opposed soviet army ivhilst Wrangel 
■* was advancing, and after an unsatis- 
factory armistice, was completely de- 
feated and escaped in 1921 to Roumania 
^46, 449 

Malevsky-Malcvich, P , 235 
Manuilsky, Dimitry Z.ikharovich (6. 1883), 
joined the Party, 1904 , arrested, 1906, 
but escaped abroad ; was in Vperyod 
group, 1909 ; participated in October 
revolution in Petrograd, 1917 ; member 
of Party comn^ttce in Ukraine, 1920- 
1925 , later member of Comintern, and 
its Executive Committee ; and of Central 
Committee of the Party — 318, 357, 891- 
892 

Mao Dsu Tung, 881 
Maquet, Gustave, 496 
Margolis, A. D., 115 
Margolis, M. L., 115 


Markov, P. A., 742 
Marley, Lord, 116-16 
Marsakov, 246 
Martov, L , 262 
Marusya, 446 
Marx, A., 115 

Marx, Karl, xxxii, acxxiii-xxxiv, xhv-xlvii, 
9, 264. 266, 269, 306, 315, 330, 339-43, 
438, 442, 572, 659, 663, 728. 759, 761-2, 
766, 769, 797-8, 802-7, 809, 816-17. 821-2, 
846, 854, 858-9, *884 
Maslov, S S , 450 
Mavor, James, 502 

Maxwell, B W , 10. 12, 14, 20-21, 26, 29, 
49, 72, 99, 119, 262 
Maynard, Sir John. 923-5 
Mazepa, Isaac, 100, 191. 201, 457 
McCnllagh, Francis, 809 
McCulloch, J R , 522 
McNally, C. E , 914 

Mechnikov, Ilyia Ilyich (1845-1915), emi- 
nent chemist and biologist ; member of 
Academy of Sciences — 683 
Meds'edev, 787 

Mehnert, Klaus, 303, 328, 718, 839 
Melgounov, Sergey Petros ich, 474 
Mendeleyev. 766 

Menzhinsky, Vyacheslav Rudolfovich (1874- 
1934), Polish nobleman , joined revolu- 
tionary movement. 1893 , emigrated 
until 1917, when appointed to Nnrkom- 
fin ; later soviet consul-general at Bcilm, 
and subsequently president of USSR In- 
tclhgence Depnitmcnt 111 United States j 
member of presidium of Tohekii : in 1926 
president of Ogpu until death — 100, 476 
Mezlilauk, V , has filled many posis , nas 
vice-president of Supreme Economic 
Council . successively member and presi- 
dent of Gosplan and Comniissat of Heavy 
Industry — 511, 933, 939 
Miasnikam, A F . 357 
Mikoyan, 596-7 
Mikuhna, K , 600 
Mill, John Stuart, 586, 598 
Miller, Margaret S , 87, 495 
Jlillcr, R T , 925 

Milyukov, Paul Nikolaevich (6. 1S59). vas 
professor of history. Most on. 1895, and 
Sofia, 1897-1898 ; leading member of 
‘ Cadets "’ in Duma, 1907-1913 . Minister 
for Foreign Aftairs, February-Mav 1917 , 
emigrated to Loudon, 1917, .iiid Pans, 
1921, where ho edited Le.s Do tubes 
Nmit'eUcs — 655 
Minervin. 409 

Mirski, Dimitry S., pniice ; ivas in ts.irist 
army but resigned .•1 rejoined for the war, 
and afterwards fought in Denikin's army, 
from which he escaped to Gieece and 
London. Appointed lectuier at King's 
College. London University became 
leading promoter of Eurasian Mos ement 
in Pans Afterwai ds wrote biogi aphy of 
Lenin and rallied to support of Bolshevik 
Party, returning to Moscoav 111 1933 — 7 
Moses, Ludwig, 631, 540, 552^ 
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Mdioidv,'' Vv.u‘lici-lav JUkhoiloMoh (Skrya- 
liiii) ISSi)) I5()in at Ka7iiii, \\heic lie 
liemii U'\ oliilioniii V woik, lildli . wab 
,111(1 ( \ilc(l. ld(l>) . in 1911 
'''(ii‘l.ii\ ol lldi'-licvi',! jdurii.ils, .inrl 
I')li-Hil4 dll stall (it P}ii)ilii , tdok a 
liadnii' ]iait iiiOitdliii rcMiliilidii, 1917 , 
ildsdv .issoiialeil with Lenin. In 1920- 
1921 spditary of (Viitial Committee of 
J’.iity 111 the Ukiaiiic , and smpc Tenth 
P.iit\ ( 'dual ess seeretiiiV df TSTK iSincc 
19.1(1 li.is lieeii (liaiiiuaii of USSR Sov- 
n.irkciiii Is memljer of Volitlmicatt — 
xib. .7. 17 ri.7-(i, 7ti-7, 137, 214. 2S.7, 327, 
3.12-3. 34(1. 37.1. 379, (i2S, (i34 
ildiiklidiise. Allan, (!1, Ml. 273, 1(11, 408. 

177, 479. LSI. .738, .7.77 
Mdiii.in, Jdliii. ISO 
Mnid/d\ . 298 
ilonhdii. 11 G , 87 
Miidie, Drills, 930 
Miillei , llr'iiuan J , 787 
Miillei, Pidl . 792 
3[iinljliu,R 6,(192 
.Miiiiid Idii S , 338 

iliissdlun, Henito, xix, xli-x, (17, 137, 333, 
338 

Xadean, T, . 474 
Xaiiin.iiiox . X. X . .337 
XeaiiiiL!. S(.ott, 718 
Xehiii, .Luvaharlal, x\ii 
X'ckiasn\,A 1,794 
Xeki.issov, X . 233 
Xesliiie. (192, (i94 
Xeiisreliaiiei, 705 
XeMiiiaii Sii George, 914 
Xewshdhiie Sir Arthui, 484. 336, 005-6, 
(17(1. (i71-3, (182-4, 090, 094, 710 
Xk hdhs the First, 472 
Xikdl i\ 1 1 , 100, 401 

Xodel, W . 217, 237, 2'39. 240. 248-9, 254, 
238-11, 727 
X’diifiiis, 1.473 
Xd\ D \' ,S0.i 
Xdves T 11.633 
Xyiirnia, F , 036, 660 

Ohdkiisl.i -Osbinskv. Valerian V.ileri.ino- 
M(Ii {( llidleiibky) [b 1887) lie joined 
Pail\, piOt , exiled, 1910: edited legal 
Bolshesi't journal , again ai rested and 
e\ikd td Kharkov, ulieie he became 
iiieinlui of military rcvoliitionaiy eom- 
niittee active in (letober leviilution, 
and licdinie president of Supreme Eco- 
lumiie CdiiiKil, 1918. later director of 
(Idsbanic and tlien r2eople b Comniiasar of 
I'.diK at idii, 192() .-\ssoeiated uith croup 
ot Lett ('r.iiimiiiusts",1918,nnrl licmo- 
ct Ut( ('“titiiilists ”. 1920-1921 He was 
ajijiditiled Soviet Minister to Sweden, 
1923 td 1927 ; and member of presidium 
dt (Id'jtlan, 1929—1933; then head of 
Dejiattment of Xational Economic Ao- 
cdimtitea of USSR Is candidate of Party 
1 ciitial I ommittee — 495 


Ogiiyov. N , 723 
Oleiiiliolt, Xils, 493 
Olkhosskj , 781 
Oppokov, (1 I . .702 

(lid|oiiikid/e, Gitcnry Koiistaiitinoc ii li (6. 
1880). joined the I’.ii ( \ , 1903. in Gcoigia ; 
icpcalc(ll\ aiiistiil cinieratcil to Persia 
and Pans, icliiincd to Russia, 1917; 
fought in Ci\il 7Vai . .uni mcmlicr of mih- 
tarv soviet of Caniasian I'lont. since 
1920 mcinbei of jiiesidinm of Party 
central committee, and of USSR TSIK ; 
People's Cominissai of Ife.'ivv Industries; 
died 1937—803 
Obtrovitj.inov, \' . 778, 780 
Oueii. Ltincelol A . 441 
Ouen, Kolicrt, 213. .780. 1)17-18 

Pagc-Ainot, R . 701, 703 
Pnlej, A.. 784 
Papovian, 804 
Parker, Jolin. xxi\ 

Pashukaiiis, E . 333 
Pasvolslcy, Leo. 87 
Patou, G., 85 
Patouillet, J , 102 
Paul, Leslie A , 220. 2.‘).5. 211, 247 
Pavlenka, Stepan 1)., 792 
Paxlov, Ivan PetioMih (b 1819). the emi- 
nent pliysiologist . Xovel prizeman , 
member of Atadeinv of Scienceb, died 
1936—683, 097. 791' 

Pnzhitnov, K , 170 

Paznkhina, Eudoxiii, 180, 20i) 406 

Perchik, L , 112, 119 

Porret, M. ]).. 613 

Peter Ihc Great. 472 

Petlov, Eugene. 834 

Pellura, Simon \'assile\ioli (1877-1926), 
Rigid Wing Six t.il Dentdt i.it and Leader 
of Ukiainian Peojile s Kcptililn. 1919, 
sided \idli I’dlisli li()d])s in hghting 
against societ nnn\ . c-stnjied to Poland 
and Paris, ulicre fie u.is .issasstiiafed m 
1926 bv Shuaitzlicid, .Jtuisli Ukiainian 
nationalist — 238. 443-6 449 
Petrov. A. 22 1 

Petiovsky, Genigev ImuiomiIi (b 1877), 
was a metal woikei. boin in Kharkov? 
social dcmo( lilt honi iii.iiiliood . .ai rested 
many times, tool, ji.iil in 1903 icvolu- 
tion, and cs( iijied to fJirmany In 1912 
elected to Fourth Diinta and ehaiiman 
of Bolshesik Fi.ietion . exiled to Siberia, 
1915, in 1917 hcdiine People’s Com- 
raibsar of Home -Vff.iii s Sim e 1919 has 
been chaiiman of Ukiaini.in Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee and since 1922 also 
chairman of T.^IK of^USMl Is eniidi- 
date of Politliuieau of Paitv — 3,77 
Piatiiitskv, .rosef .Vidiidcaii (l> 1882), 

joined the Party, 1898, and bpecialibcd in 
transport of illegal literaturefromabi oad , 
later member of central committee of 
Party and of that of Comintern— 165, 

OQS ^QQI 

Pieck,' Wilhelm, 892 
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Pierce, Charles Saunders, 767 
Pierre, Andie, 12 
Pieiiemciit, E , t74- 
PiiikcMch, A , 718, 727, 773 
Piatralc, 718, 728 
Piliiim, 808 
Pitt , AVilliciin, j37 
Plohii, Call C , 87 

Pleh\e, Vj-aeheslav Konstantinovich (von), 
leading tsarist ollnial. 1881-1884, chi- 
ectoi of depaitinent of polne, 1889, 
State Serietaij tor "Finland ; in 1902, 
Ministci of Intci'ioi . as-sassinnlecl, 1904, 
bv E Sa/ono\ (Social Hevolutionarv) — 
438 

Plekhanov, \xxiv 

Pokrov.-kv. -Mikiail Xikolaovieh (1808- 
1932), ])rini iii.il .Maixi.in histoiian , bcj'an 
s\oik, 1892, lieiaiiic Jlaixian bcfoic 
1900. joined I’aiti, 1005, niembei of 
iloscow committee, 190li-1907 , delegate 
to Fifth (laiiidoii) Congress, 1907, where 
eleited to Paitv lential coniimttee. 
.loined Vprnod gioiip 111 Pans, 1909— 
1911, writing Ills h\e soliiines of Hiitory 
of limtia. liet limed to lliissia, 1917, and 
elected ehairiii.iii of Moscow soviet , fioni 
191810 1932 M as Assist a nt People’.s Com- 
missai ot Education ItSFSll — 7, 778 
Poletika, W von, 181 
Pollock, Fiicdiicli, 495. 502 
Popoll, G , 474 
Popoll, P , 219 

Popov, X , \h 111 . 233, 262. 282, 504, 875, 
883 


Poppclniaiin. HciiiikIi, 82 
Postgale. I! IV , 3I(i, 730 
Post 01 , 788-9 

Poslvsliev, l’aiil(l) 1888), joined the Party. 
1901 • aricsKal and exiled to .Siberia foi 
foiii veais. lllliS In rcioliition of 1917 
was head of aiiiu ot Fai Eiislerii Re- 
public Fioiii 1926 incmbei of Party 
I’olitliiiic.in ..nd .ciictaiv of Ckiiiine 
Pailv and Kiiaikov Parti Committee 
At 16th Pam CoiigiC'S appointed secre- 
tary ot Party cential eoiniuittee — 201 
Preini slcr, U . 778, 780 
jPiiee George M . 6')S, 703, 705, 709-10 712- 
713 

Price, M Pliillijis, 502 

Putt, L). X , 101-4, 100-7, 184, 925 

Prokollcv. G E , 48,8 

Prokopoi idi, Scigiiis (i 1871), a professor , 
was a ■ Legal ILnxist”, then collaborated 
iiitli Mcnshoiiks ; and later joined the 
Cadets In 1917 ilinister of Food Sup- 
plies 111 Kerensky s Gn\ eminent Now 
lives m Prague and edits hostile Biillclin 
nil Riiisiiiii Sc^iioiiiir Conditions of Today 
—279. 534 

Purvcs-Slewaif , Sir James, 675 
Pushkm, 119, 743 


Quisling, xliii 

Radek, Karl, imprisoned 1937 — 66, 925, 930 


Eainov, T , 770, 772 j 

Rakovsky, K G. (4 1873), was a physician, 
Rulgarian Social Eeraocrat, eniigialocl 
from Rouinania to Geneva, 1891 , at- * 
tended Jnteiiiational at London in 1896 
as Bulgarian delegate, imiiiied a Rus- 
sian , visited Russia m 1897 and in 1900. 
when he was insiantly exiJelled L.'tei 
he was impiisoned at Jassy, and leleasecl 
by soviet troops, 1917. when he joined the 
Party, becoming m 1919 picsident of . 
L'kraiiuan Sovnaikom, winch agieed to 
join Soviet Cinon. 1922 , later sus let am- 
b.is.s.adoi to London, 192.5-1926. Recanie 
involved 111 Tiot“kjist taction, and was 
expelled fioin Paitj, being ajipoiiitcd 
president of a piovineial iiiiivcisity Re- 
eanlcd his opposition 111 a dignified Icttei , 
1933, was appointed 111 Conimis'aiial ot 
Healtli . removed from ollicc', 1937 — 60, 
357, 8.57 

Ramziii, 457, 480-81, 485 
Rapoport, Vera. 666 
Rasputin, 439, SOS 
Uatner, G , 220 

Rat/cnbiirg, Manfred Laugham, 113 
Reddaway, W. R , 955 
Rein, Pi of , 687 
Heussnci, M. A , 778 
ReMsina, 780 
Reynolds, R A , 675 
Reiunov. M., 24 
Ricardo, Eavid, xhii, 522 
Riddell. \V R , 461 
Ridlev. Gcolfrev. 753 
Kobbms, Lionel, 496, 618, 559 
Robinson, C G , 180 
Robinson, G T . 438. 440-41 
Rollni, Hcnii, 96, 262, 327, 503, 888 
Romanov, Pantcdeimon, 830 
Ronin, Solomon La/.arevieh (4 1894), able 
economist . member of picsidium of 
Coininiinist Academy and of the board of 
Promb.ink , author of Forugn Capital 
and Banks — oOO 
Roosevelt, FianKlin Delano, xx 
Roosesclt. Thcodoic. 333. 888 
Rosenberg, A , 9. 262. 875, 877 
Rosen bcig, James X^., 115 
Roscnfcldt. 4.58 
Rosenhaupl. II , 675 
Rosenhol/, A P . 85 
RostovtiefI, A , 899 
Roubukinc, Alexanclio, 673, 682 
Rubin, I C , 964 
Rubinov, T M , 115 
Rudzutak, Y I , 300. 357 
Rukcj-aei, W A , 4"5-6, 480, 483, 525, 751 
Ruthciford, Lord, 7n6 
Ryazanov, 849, 857 

Rykov, Alexey Isanovich (4. 1881), first 
joined Party, 1902 : sc\ ei al limes 
arrested ; member of Party Central Com- 
mittee, 1905, but became a eomihator 
and opposed October rising, 1917. After 
the revolution was engaged in cvonomio 
administration. Member of Polithureau 

2is3 
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from J 91 n to 1029. Becoming involved in 
t he Right Oppo-sitioii ” he w as expelled 
[loni R.iity in 1029 . but on iceantation 
\ia^ icadmittcd promptly In 1930 he 
w.i-, tiaii-iferieil fiom ehaiinianship of 
USSR SoMiaikom to be People’'. Uom- 
ini'-ai of Po.sts and Telceiapha — St). 1S7, 
.127, .110, 3o7, oOJ, 0.9 
Rysakoff, 03 

SiLbaiiin, -A. , 99 
Sakhat-Jliiratov. 298 
bnliitzki. 1()2 
fs.imoilovieh. 295 
Sapii, S , 235 
Sapronov, T V , 357 

Saviirin , joined the Party, 1908 . became a 
leadei of \ew llpposition " 111 1925, 
expelled from 1‘arty at Fifteenih Con- 
gress hii Trot.skyist paitieipation , but in 
1928 ho recanted and was readmitted. 
Then w 01 ked in Comintern — 402 
.Sawadsky. .A , 102 
iSehcfter, Paul. 450-7 
Sclnciband, Wolf von. 406 
Schiller, Otto. 180, 190 
Seliliuhtei, 457 
Sehnudl. Otto, J . 005 
SehuUe-Molkau, Rudolf, 113 
Schuwajew . 938 
Schweit/ci, Robeit, .532 
Segal, Louis, 495 505 
Scibeit, Theodor, 290 
Schtzkv. L A.. 170. 70J 
Semashko. Xikolai .Ilexaiiclioi ith {h 1874). 
able medical scientist , studied Moscow 
University, 1893, arrested, 1895 .uid 
1905 . passed examinations at Kazan 
Univeisity, emigrated, 1901, and joined 
Party .A nephew of Plckhaiiov, owing to 
diveigeiice of views he hardly ever .saw* 
his uncle, but formed friendship with 
Leniii, w ith w hom he assoc lated in P<iris, 
Geneva, etc. Served as doctor in Balkan 
wai Returning to Russia in 1917, he 
began acting as ileclieal Ofiicor for Petro- 
giad, but was appointed in 1918 Minister 
of Health for RSFSR, a post that he 
retained until 1930 Xow editing Solid 
Clrrnt ildliai] J'Jncyclojmlin — 675-9, 682, 
689, t)92 
Semenov, 786 
Serafino, 749 
Seraiihim, H. J , 87 
Serdukov, 964 
Serrati, 878 
Sevndov, 41)9 
Shagniyan. M., 641 .■ 

Sharnnov, (>20 ' 

Shaw, .Vlan, xlvi 

Shaw, (4 Bernard, 844, 899 

Shchusscc, 749 

She 111,. I Vmcent, 881 

Shcflel, S , 262 

Sholokhoi.M., 470, 839 

Shiilgiii .Vloxander, 202 

Shieriiik Nikolai Michailovich (6. 1888), 


was a metal worker ; joined Party, 1902 ; 
111 1918 became chairiniiii of Samara city 
soviet ; 111 1922-1925 he was head of the 
R.S1'.SR Workois’ and Peasants’ Inspec- 
tion , late iiiember of Central Committee 
of Paity. and from 1930 seeietary of 
All-Union Centi.il Comirittce of Trade 
Unions — 5, 132, l;j5-7, 146-7, 157, 162-3, 
286, 581, 599, l>02. (>09, 611, 614, 618, 
628-9, 698-9, 702, 704, 712-13, '"49 
Simon, Sir .John, 461 
Simon, Sii Ernest, 950 
Skhfassovsky, Dr., 695 
Skomorovsky. D , 728 
Skoiopadsky, Patel Petrovich (ft 1873), 
was formcily ofliecr of Imperial Guard; 
became Hetman of t’ e Ukraine from 
Apiil to December 1918, in subjection to 
German dictation — 445-6 
Smidovich, P. G , 295, 357 
Smirnov, 282 
Smith, Charles, xxiv 
Smith, Sir Hubert Llewellyn, 564 
Smith, Jessica, 658, 839, 965 
Smith, Vern, 938, 940 
Smolka, H P., 952 
Soddv, F , 790, 909 

.Sokolnikov, Grigorv Yakotlcvich (6. 1888), 
was born m Poltavskaya gulinnm, but 
received secondary schooling in Moscow, 
joined Party, 1005 , ariesteci and exiled 
to Sibciia, 1907 . escaped to Pans ; be- 
longed, 1910-1911, to gioup of concih- 
ators, and I.itei worked on Trotsky’s 
now spaper. but tlieii joined Lenin s group, 
and letiirncd with him to Russia in 1917. 
In 1918 c'lianman of delegation to sign 
Bic-st-Litovsk Pence . and was prominent 
military worker during Civil War At 
Sixth Party Congicss in 1917 he had been 
elected to Central Committee From 
1922 to 1925 he was People s Commissar 
of Finance, when he rehabilitated the 
currency Fioni 1925 to 1927 he was 
associated with opposition groups, with 
which he dcfiiutcl.v bioke in the latter 
year At Sixteenth Party Congress was 
elected candidate to Central Committee ; 
then uiiiver'ity professoi of fiimnco , and,, 
1929-1933, was soviet ainbassador to 
London , tiled and inipiisonctl, 1937 — 
87-9, 91, 955 
Solovyov, 843 

Soltz, Arnold Aaron (ft. 1872), was bom m 
Vilna ; joined Party, 1898, after Second 
Congress was Bolshevik. Many times 
arrested. After February revolution 
1917 edited Praixla fn 1920 member of 
TSIK, and from 1921 continuously mem- 
ber of presidium of Cen.ral Control Com- 
mission till 1934; IS a president of 
Supreme Court, and in 1934 assistant to 
procurator of USSR— 469-60, 849-60, 852 
Soukhanov, 468 
Soule, George, 916 

Speransky, Count Michael Michailoc ich 
(1772-1839), tsarist statesman; i)est 
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known as chairman of commiaaion for 
codification of law — 793 
Stalin, Jdkef, Vissarionovich (Djugushvih, 
Ivanovich, David, Nijeradse, Chizkov) 
(h. 1879), was educated at priests’ aoim- 
nary, Tiflis, iihich lie left for revolution- 
ary work , Wider ot Marxian group in 
Tiflis, 1897, and mein her of Georgian 
Party comnnttco, 191)0 . repeatedly 
arrested and exiled, but escaped and re- 
sumed uiidergi oiind activity , attended 
Bolslievik coiigrcsacs in Finland, Stock- 
holm and London, 1907 , again arrested, 
exiled and escaped , member of Party 
central eomiiiittee, 1912 ; woiked on 
Prardu and Zwvin , deported and again 
escaped , Ic.ide? of Bolshevik group in 
Duma and director of Pmvda. Again 
ariestcd and exiled to Turukliaii .4ftcr 
Febiuary icvolution letuincd to Petro- 
grad as active niembci of Part3- cential 
committee, nas mcmbei successively of 
‘ The Five ” and " The , Seven ” , People’s 
C'omuiissai of Nationalities, 1917-1923 , 
also of Workens’ and Peasants’ Insjiee- 
tion Since 1922 general secretary of 
Party central committee, and member of 
Polit bureau . siiieo 1930 also member of 
Council of Labour and Defence (STO) ; 
since 1934 also member of presidium of 
executno committee (TSIK) of USSR 
congress of soviets , also member of pre- 
sidium of Comintern — xix-xx, xxv, xxxiv- 
XXXV, xxxix, \li, xliii, xlv-xlvi, xlviii- 
xlix, 47, (il, 09, 77-8. 8.), 108-11, 124-6, 
180. 187-90, 190, 200, 214, 200, 208, 283- 
280, 300, 300, 318, 327, 332. 343, 340, 357, 
303, 447, 430, 438-9, 402-3, 463, 467, 
478, 508, 319, 571-3. 381, 393-4. 596-7, 
399, 000, (i28.fl039, 048, 030, 0.32, 718, 
720-21. 733. 738, 702, 709, 779, 802, 807, 
818, 882-3, 887, 889-91, 893, 907-8, 971 
Stanley, Arthur Pciirhj'ii, 802 
Starobiiiskv , A , 092 
Stasova, 295 
Stchooss, 410 
Steed, 'Wiekliani, 938 
Steinbcig, J , 444, 473, 474, 503 
i4teinman, M , 809 
SteklolY, G M , 315 

Stepniak, Seigcy Michailovicli (Kiavchin- 
sky) (1832-1893). artillery ofticer and 
levolutionary of the ’seventies Joined 
Tchaikovskv group in 1872 , in 1878 
collaborated viith Bakunin. In 1878 he 
killed nith a dagger Mezentsev, head of 
tsaiisi gendaimcrie, and escaped to 
London, wlicie he lived as an author 
until run over by a tram in 1895 — 180, 
403-0 

Stotsky, A 1 , 801-0 

Stolypiii, Peter Arkndievich (1802-1911), 
tsarist statesman , a sternly repressive 
Minister of Interior and chairman of 
council of mniisteis, 1906-1911. Carried 
t hrough important agrarian reform estab- 
lishing peasant proprietorship. Assassin- 
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ated in the Tsar’s presence byrev'cngcful 
pohee ofiicial in Kharkov opcr.i -house, 
1911—186, 187 

Stiong, Anna Louise, journalist , boin and 
educated in United iStales, lakiim Ph 1) 
degree at age ot 23 Buiiiaiiit.iii.in s wn- 
pathies led her tij join in Quakci iclict 
organisation for ianiiiic of 1921 . irom 
that year she made the sov let cause lici 
own ; engaged in jouiii.ilism, she has 
visited many ccimtnes, mostlv in the 
service of jlfoscon Daily Ac in, to the 
staff of VI Inch she belongs, has pub- 
lished vaiioiis books, including autobio- 
graphy entitled I Chnnqe IVoikh (1 933) — 
XI, xxV, 200. 337, 345, 410. 788, 839, 870- 
871, 920 

Strumilni, StanisUv Oustavovicb [’> 1877), 
able C( onoinist and statistician , joined 
Party, 1899 , long attached to Gospl.in. 
of vvhiili he was sometime vice-chairm.in, 
author of vaiioiis vioiks on economic 
problems and on planning — 500 
Sturnier, 808 
Sun Yat Sen, 879 

Svcrdlov, I M. (Andrej’) (1885-1019), born 
at Nulini-Novgorod (now Gorki), and 
jomecl Party undei iiiHucnce of his 
brother Zinovy, who vias adopted son of 
the author Maxim Gorky Several times 
arrested and exiled, the last lime (1913) 
to a remote village whcic he met Stalin 
He was one of the leaders of the Octobci 
revolution . a brilliant organiser ns a 
member of the Party central committee, 
and from 1917 to 1919 a incmbei of 
TSIK, until his picmatuie death 111 1919 
—11, 333 
Svistun. 759 
Swuft, Doan, 911 

Taiacougio, T .4 , 99 
Tnrankov, 409 
Tatnev, N , 180, 211 
Taussig, F J , 903 
Tavviiey, E. H , 831, 900 
Teheinavina. Tatiana, 474 
Teper, Lazare, 14 
Thadcus, P. J , 213 
Thompson, Dorothy. 658 
Tifchomiiov, \V , 170-71, 220 
Timaschcw , X , 102 

Timoshenko, Vladimir P , 20, ISO, 938, 942 

Toboshev, 208-9 

Tolmachev, 282 

Tolstoy, Leo, 600, 743, 839 

Tom, Lilian, xxvi 

Tomsky, Michail Pavjovich (Efremov) (6. 
1880), at fiist coiiipositoi and cngr.ivei , 
joined Party. 1904 In 1903 in icvolu- 
tion, was elected Staiosta of Revel 
soviet, was arrested and exiled, but 
escaped to St. Petersburg, 1900, at- 
tended Party congresses in London, 1907, 
and was sent by Party to Pans, 1909. 
On his return was arrested and seiiteneed 
to five years imprisonment, 1909-1914, 
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aiul ‘(i cmIc to Siberia until li)17. In 
lllIT 'iri.iiiic pioaiili’iit of Jloiiow Trade 
I niDii CoiiiKil . 111(1 ineiiiliei of Ispolkom 
ol l’i‘i iii;;i.iil br.iiich ot I’.iif y, •iiid .it 
r.mlitn I’.iili Coiisiie^s iii lillil ii.i.. 
('li( li'il to I (.iiti.il i oiiiiiiillee Kioiii l!tl7 
to M.i'i i)U..ido;it ol \ll-l iiioii (Vii- 
ii.il Cniiiiiiitlee ol Ti.ide I'liions. In 
1‘IJl he w.i-. ^eiil lo London .ii inembcrof 
T.''Ik ot I'SSll. In 11I2.S-11U!) 11 .IR one 
of li'.idei.. of l{n;lif • tlppoiition to the 
I’.iity polii V , e\]ielled tioiii ollice, 11)28, 
blit u .uiteil . 111(1 le.idninh'd in 11)21) 
nie'iibei >o\iet ot IVople s Kioiiomy. 
l')2‘i-l!ljJ . .ippointed lie.id ot ItSl’.SK 
.it.ite piibl.^liini' lioU'C (Dl'I/) 111 1932 , in 
l‘M7 pio^i'i nted, mIii’ii be loninutted 
.,ni( ide — 12."), 1 ’’1 11, Kit., .127. .1.57, 8.77 
Tovnbee. .Vinold .1 . 7118. 87,7 81)8 
Tievelv.in t' l‘,xx\i 
Trill.it, .Jem \' , 718, 728 
TioKki, Leon (Bron^leni. Peio) (h 1879), 
ton ot pe.'t.int 111 Kliei'on s'ubcrmn, 
edui (led .it Xuol.ici .ind ()de".i, \ilierc 
he w.i' .Ktiii 111 the South Kubtian 
L.'bmu rinon Arietted l8‘)8. he was m 
jiii'on toi t\io year>, and then exiled to 
likiit'L tni funi veait In 11)02 he 
OM .i]ied to X'lenn.i and London, whore ho 
joined Lenin in wiitiii!; Pl.nt In 1903 
tenipoi iiilv joined the ileiithcviks, but 
left tlieni 111 1901 to ailvoi.ite tlieoiy of 
pfinnnent loiohition with Paivus. 
Attendi 'I 8.,.. mid P.utj C'oniiictt ax dele- 
gate limn Sibeiian Viiimi . in 1903 le- 
tnined to lliittia .ind w.it elected 
ch.iiiin.in (it .8t Peteitliuii; toiiet, 
arie'ted in 1907, tie w.c, e.xileil toi life to 
penal 1 olony at Obdoi'k (Silieria), but 
C'l.iiad betoie lOiulung it, to Petrograd 
and \ 1 ' iMia, piibli-.hing J’liiirla toi circu- 
lation 111 Kii'.'.i.i Uioke with ,7Ienshevikt 
and went to Pan-, attended Ziinmci- 
wald (tonfcrcni e. 1917. and wat then 
exjiclled from I'miuc to Spain. ,ind fiom 
iSp.iin to Xow York lletuiiuiig to 
Itn— . 1 . 1 1.1 1017, he wa-. alienated by Jiiiti-.h 
Gum ininent at Halifax, but rcle.i-.ed on 
leijiie'l ot Pnni'.imial Government, 
wliiili then aiie-tcd liiiii in Petiogi.ad, 
loined BoWievik Paitv in 1917, and be- 
came Peojile’s Commi-,sar of Foreign 
Atbiir-. and negotiated at Brest -Litox'sk, 
but lefiticd to sign tieatv Appointecl 
Peojile’s Commissar for Win. he org.m- 
ised Bed Vimi, and was laittelv respon- 
silile fill It' siK ( es^es, 1918-1920. After 
Lenin's illiK", he ie( .line jiersistently in 
(iji|iiisit ion to the Paitv polii v, and was 
1 1 . Ill'll lied ti mil ('(iinniissai lat of War to 
th.il of Ti.iiisjimf ( xjielled from P.rrty, 
1927, .md exiled to Alma-Ata , deported 
to Tin key, 1929, lived 111 Prance until 
ItKU in Norway until 1939 , since then 
in .Mexico— 10, 7-1, 94, 98, 129, 129, 157, 
1S7 2iS, 208, 339-40, 438-9, 447, 508, 
I 1 . 77 . 89(1-7, 8.77, 87.7, 883, 88.7, 92.7, 927,929 


Tsiklion, Anton IMic'li.iilovieh (6. 1887), a 
met il woiker, joined the Party, 1906; 
horn 19181(1 19;i() Idled \ aiimis important 
posts 111 .Miisiow I9.i0-lt)34, People’s 
C'oniniiss.ii ol l.ulioiii toi I'SSB , mem- 
bei ot TiSi lx -714 

Tskli.ik.iv.i, .\1 (B.ii'Ov) \h 189,7), com- 
menced ilarxian propaganda in Georgia, 
1883, working undergiound in Tiflis, 
llatum, Kiit.iis , in 1897 and 1900 
aiicated and c-xiled Then emigrated, 
retuiiiing to Kussi.i with Lenin At- 
tended Third, Fifth and subsequent 
Party Congresses After Georgia joined 
the L'nion, he bei .inie president of Trana- 
c-aiie.isian Cential IC.xcfiitiie Committee, 
and memliei ot TSllx of I'S.SK — 357 
Tugwc-11, K. G . 180, 549, 998, 710 
Tuiati, 878 
Turgeiiiev, 839 
Turin, .S P , x, 8. 129 

Ugiimoff, A von, 28,7 
I'ssaehcv, T , 303, 309 

Vaillaiit-t'outiiiiPi, P.. 9b 
Valeistteiii. L . 195 
Valois, Oeoigcs, 457 
Vandcnelde, limile, 458 
Vaidm. 492 

Vassilyev. M. 1. (Yii/.kin) (ii 1878), a Bol- 
she\ ik law ver . many times arrested and 
exiled . after 1917 licid vaiioiis legal 
ottites , now president ot .Supreme Court 
ot U.S.8K— 474. 480 
Vavilov. N 1 , 777, 787-9 
Vebleii, Tliointciii, 8.7.7 
Vernadskt, ft , 473. 409 
Iincent, .1 M.xxii 
A'oinova, A I (i4i). tili4 
Volgin, V P , 775, 777 
Volokitin, 911 

Voioshilov, Kiemeiit Efraininicli (6 1881), 
son of i.iilw.i} w.itchman, he worked 
successively as miner, .shephcid, farm 
labourer and factoiy worker, first 
airested foi oig.iiiising .1 strike. 1899 , 
ficqiientlv imprisoned loi 1 evolutionary 
.letivilies, imiied P.iitx, 1903. During 
Ci\il W.ii ( omni.iiided c.iriiiiis diMSions, 
and helped to oiganisc Red Cavalry, 
member of Central Cominittcc of Party 
since 1921 : member of Politbureau 
since 1929 , eomniaiidei of Moscow mih- 
tary distiict, 1924 , People’s Commissar 
for War (now Defence) since 19215 94, 
214, 337, 340 
Vorosin, 90.7 
Vyshuisky, 493 

Wallis,.! E P,491 

Ward, Many k\, 303, 315, 480, 629-30, i5W, 
569, 575, 577, 603-4, 607-9, 612-13, 917, 
619 

Washburn, C , 718 
Weiss, Paul, 767 

Wells, H G., 265, 443, 444, 497-8, 834, 908 
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Werth, Alexander, 893 
Williams, A. R , 180, 441 
WilliamB,*Frankwood E., 686 
Wilhams-Ellis, Clough, 753-4 
Wilson, Lucy L W , 718 
Winter, ^73, 774 

Winter, Ella, 4ol), 480, 658, 666, 839, 842, 
849, 852-3 

Wmtcrtom Paul, 213, 496 
Wise, E. P 235 
Witte, Count, 438-9 • 

Wood, Robert, xlvi 

Woody, Tliomas, 303, 328, 718, 734, 809, 
816, 839, 851, 895 
Woolf, Leonard, 809, 915 
Wootton, Barbara, 367, 496, 539, 546, .556, 
560, 568, 761, 707 

Wraiigcl, Baron Peter Nikolayevuh (1878- 
1928), began military caicer in Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904-1905, and held im- 
portant commands in Great War, 1014- 
1917 In 1918 he joined Hetman Skoro- 
padsky in the Ukraine, then Kornilov in 
South Russia , commander Caucasian 
Army, 1919 ; and successor to Denikin, 
1920 Defeated at Pciekop, November 
1920, he embaikcd his whole army and 
many ciMlians. and brought them to 
Constantinople. Died at Brussels, 1928 
—265, 444, 449 

Yagoda, Oonrikli Grigorevioh (6 1891), 
joinecl the Party, 1907, airested ancl 
exiled 1911 , worked as cashiei 111 
Putilov facloiy, 1913 , took active pait 
in Civil Wai , Mce-chairman of Intelli- 
gciiec Dcpaitiiicnt of USSR in USA., 
vice-picsidcnt of Ggpu, 1924 , appointed 
People’s Commissai of [nlernal Atf.urs of 
USSR. 1934, ifiembei ofTSIK, 111 1937 
reraoced fiom othcc — 176, 490, 618 
Yakhontoff, Vu toi A , 881 
Yakovlev, .Jakov Arkadievich (A 1890), 
joined the Paity. 1913, w hilst studving at 
Polytechmeal Institute, St. Petcisburg , 
in 1917 was sccrctaiy of Dnicpropetrovsk 
coniiinttcc ot Ked Army , 111 1923 in 
chaigc of Picss Dcpaitiiieiit of Party , in 
^ 1926 Assistant People’, s Cominis.sar of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, and 
editor of Pea/irnili,’ Oazpllt ; since 1929, 
People's Commissar of Agriculture of 
USSR , mem her of Central Committee of 
Party — 180, 214 

Yakovleva, Varvara Nikolaievna (6 1884), 
joined the Party as student of first 
Moscow women’s college Arrested in 
1910 and exiled, but escaped abroad . re- 
turning illegallyj was again arrested and 
exiled to Astrakhan Active in October 
rising, 1917. Woiked 111 Narkorapross. 
Since 1930 People's Commissar of Finance 
of RSFSR— 21, 662 
Yaiieff, Stefan, 365 
I'anovsky, 618 

Vaimolinsky, Avralim, 109, 115, 117 
I'aioslavsky, Emclyn (6. 1878), was born 


at Chita, of Sibeiinn exiles; hrfd 1013’ 
adventurous life, often arrested, and 111 
1908 sentenced to five 3 ears’ hard labour 
In 1917 was elei ted as mcmbei ol l’art3' 
to the Constituent Assembh , m 1!I21 a 
member of Central Committee ot I'artv , 
and later a memly,T of TSIK ot USSR 
Leading menihei and sometime picsiilcnt 
of the Anti-God Union, ileinlicr of pre- 
sidium and secictary of Centi.il Control 
Commission — 12l>, 262. 281-2. 292, 839- 
840, 855, 857, 875. 883 
Y'evdokimov, 462 

Yorke, Onslow (W H. Dixon). 316 
Yndenich, Nicholas Nitholaiich, (A 1862). 
was general in tsanst aiinv. in 1917 
emigrated to Finl.uid. hut" liter took 
command of White Army, 1019. which 
was defeated near Leiimgi ad , escaped 
to Estonia and London — 444 
Yngov, A , 449, 500, 504. 510, 535, 540 
Yurovich, A , .502 
Yuiovsky, L K , 87, 055 

Zagorsk3’, S , 125 
Zaitsev, Vladimii, 718, 735 
Zant, John van, 545 
Zaslavsky, D . 34. lt)2, 759, 777 
Zaslavsky, Eugcii Osipovich (1840-1878), 
son of a tsaiist general . organised South 
Russian Labour Union, ariested 1875 and 
imprisoned until his death — 12t) 
Zatonskv, Vladimii Petronch (A 1888), 
liegan Ins revolutioimiv activities wliil«t 
at seeondaiy st hool, 1905 , gr.idu.itcd at 
Kiev Uiiivci sit3', and hecanic letliiier m 
science Joined the Paitv in 1917. and 
became m 1918 president of T.'slK of 
Ukiauic . in 1919 Narkonipio'-s of 
Ukraine, latei chaiiman ol tentral 
control tomimssnn and I'eople s Com- 
missai of Woikers .9nd Peasants Inspec- 
tion of Ukraine . and latci Pcojile's 
Commissar of Education of the Ukiaine 
— 157 

Zelcnski. 28(i 

Zelitoli, .Judah, 102, 104-6. 475 
Zctkin, Claia (1857-1933), tlninud to be 
tile oldc't revolutionai V woman with 
hfeloiig actnilies among Poli-.h .iiid 
German woikeis, intimate fnend of 
Lenin and Krupskaya , an e.\t remist 111 
the Second Intermit miial member of 

Communist Pait3' C)f Geriiiani' from its 
formation in 1920 . i ommiimst member 
of Reichstag . niembci of oxei nti\ e eoin- 
raittee of Commtpiii — (itil, 74O. 847 
Zinoviev, Gngoii Evscjevich (Radoiin t sky) 
(A. 1883), joined the Russian .Social Demo- 
cratic Paitv. 1901, ivorkmg as student at 
Berne, and Bolslisv,ka m 1905 on ic- 
lurning to Russia , elected member of 
Central Committee, 1907 , airested and 
emigrated, 1908; returned, 1917, and 
pursued with Kamenev a doubtful 
polic3'. In 1918 president Petiograd 
soviet, president of Comintcin. 1919- 
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numtin of Cential t'ommittee, 
l')()7-l<t27 t«i(P (.'xpolloil foi factional 
opim-itinn. in l!)27 and 1>)32, but ic- 
adinittc '[ on ici inlation, li'2S and 1033 . 
liu^idint ol ('cnlii -o^ iiN, 10‘’'<-1030 Tn 
103 t M i-- implK lied in lon'.pii icj out of 


mIucIi ranic ahsassmation of Kiiov, and 
vias tor tlio third time expelled from 
Paitj and sontenced hi-,t to exile and 
tlicn, in 1037. to death — 318, 4(12, 867, 
.S7h. 801 
Zotnei, II . 181 
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Abakan,' 351 
Abkhaz, 351 ‘ 

Adygeisk, 361 
Adzhar, 351 
Aktubin^, 352 
Alexandrovsk, 352 o 
Alma-Ata, 3ol, 3 ,j2, 7oS 
Amur, 352 
Anadyr, 352 
Archangel, 352, 449 
Argayash, 352 ^ 

Armenia SSK, 50, 351, 412, 415, 948 
Asbest, 930 
Ashkhabat, 351 

Asovo-Chernoinoraky Krai, 352 
Azerbaijan iSSR, 69, 351, 412, 414 
Azov-J31ack-Sea Krai, 370, 371, 376 
Azov, Sea of, 223, 370, 371 

Baku, 351, 444, 445, 756 

Balta (Tiraspol), 351 

Bashkii, 53, 109, 351, 370, 371, 376 

Batalpasliinak (now Sulimov), 351 

Batum, 351 

Bessarabia, 656 

Biro-Bidjan, 112, 116, 331 

Blagoveshchensk, 352 

Bolahevo, 484 

Buda-Pest, 876 

Buryat-JIougolian, 53, 351 

Caucasian Krai, North, 223, 352 
Caucasus, h. 713, 715 

Caucasus, Noith, 84, 309, 371, 376, 471, 592, 
941 “ 

Cential Black Barth, 53 

Cheboksaiy, 351 

Chechen-Iiigush, 351-2 

Chelyabinsk, 352, 371, 376, 468, 753, 757-8 

Chelyabinsk Oblast, 352 

Cherkess, 351 

Chernigov, 54, 352 

Chimkent, 352 

flhita, 352 

Chita Oblast, 352 

Chukotsk, 352 

Chuvash, 53, 109, 351 

Crimea, 53, 109, 351, 370, 376, 948 

Cronstadt, 451 

Daghestan, 53, 351 
Dniepropetrovsk, 54, 352 
Dnieprostroi, 28, 58, 248, 752, 754, 756 
Donbas, 589 j 
Donets, 54, 352, 456 
Donets Basin, 468, 567, 628 
Dudinka, 352 
D/erzhinsk, 766, 758 

Bbenkinsk, 352 
Klista, 351 
Eiivan, 351 


Frunze, 361, 758 

Genoa, 61, 882 ^ 

Georgia, 59, 351, 444, 478, 724 
Gorki (Nizhni-Novgorod), 42, 70, 146, 352, 
638-9, 754-8, 95*5 
Gorki Krai, 352, 376 
Gorno-Badakhshansk, 351 
Grosny, 351, 756 

Halle, 877 

loshkar-Ola, 351 
Irkutsk, 352 
Ivanovo, 53, 757 
Ivanovo-Industrial Oblast, 352 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 7, 352 
Ivanovskaya Oblast, 376 
Izhevsk, 351 

Jamal'sk, 352 

Kabardino-Balkarsk, 351-2 
Kalakan, 352 
Kalinin, 352, 756 
Kahnin Oblast, 352 
Kalmyk, 351-2 
Kamchatka, 352 
Karachaevsk, 351 
Karacaiidin, 352 
Karakalpak, 53, 351 
Karakstnii, 757 
Karelia, 53. 109. 300, 351, 488 
Karkaraltiisk, 352 
Kazak, 53, 351-2. 376 
Kazakestan, 173, 371 
Kazan, 351, 612, 665 
Kem, 481 
Khabarovsk, 352 
Khak.ass, 351 

Kharkov, 54, 58, 162, 351-2, 440, 467, 589, 
612, 639, 752, 754 
Kliibinsk, 787 
Khoiog, 351 
Kiev, 54, 58, 162, 351-2 
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Kirghiz, 53, 351-2, 412 
Kirghizia, 371 
Kirov, 352 
Kislovodsk, 741 
Kolpashev, 352 
Komi-Permyak, 352 
Komi (Zyryan), 351 
Koryansk, 352 ^ 

Kostroma, 7 
Krasnaya Presnya, 693 
Krasnodar, 351 
Kuban, 202, 943, 948 
Kudymkar, 352 
Kuibyshev, 352 
Kursk, 352 
Kuznetsk, 533, 756 
Kuznetskstroi, 248 
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0(le,s,i, 58, .300, 3.32, 793 
Oiral. 3.31 

Oktvabi sky, 30, 43 
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P.ilckh, 230 
IViiseiisks, 13 
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Petrosrr.ulsky, 8-9, 30, 43 
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Riistoi -Don, 352 
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2.3.3-(,, 351-2, 412, 414, 431-3, 458, 605, 
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Siilegaid. 3.32 
Siimnra, 3.32. 7.38 
Samark.iiKl. .3.31 
S.ainainvn. 332 
Saransk. 3.31 

!saiatii\, 332, 371, 370, 440 
Scniipalatinsk. 352 
Shakhty, 758 
Shemyaline, 809 

Siberia, xxxviii, 10, 20. 53. 220-7, 248, 300, 
449, 472-3, 501, .582. .503, 715 
Silieniin Krai, blast, 3.32 
Siberian Krai, West, 352 
Simferopol, 3.31 
Smolensk, 352 ; 

Smorninsky, 30. 4.3 
Solovotsk, 481 
Stahnabad, 3.31 

Stalingrad, 27, 352, 371, 370, 039, 688-9, 
754, 758 

Stalingrad Krai, 352 
Stalino, 352 
Stepanakert, 351 
Sukhum, 351 
Sverdlovsk, 3.32, 7.37-8 
Sverdlovsk Oblast, 352 
Sverdlovskaya, 371, 370 
Syktyvkar, ‘331 

Tadzhik, 351 

Tadzhikistan. 65, 770, 787 
Tamboy, 461 
Tara, 352 
Tarsky, 362 

Tartar, 63, 100, 114-15, 3.31, 371, 376, 

722-3 

Tashkent, 330, 351 
Taymyrsk, 352 
TiHis, 351 

Transcaucasia, 55, 59-00, 112, 248, 351-2, 
770, 787 
Tumen’, 352 
Turinsk Kultbase, 352 
Turkhestan, 444 
Turkmenistan, 55, 770 
Turkoman SSR, 03. 351, 412, 415 
Turtkul, 351 

XJdmurtsk, 351 
Ufa, 351 

Ukraine, xix, xlvm, b. 20, 52-6, 67-9, 
84, 112, 190, 201-2, 238, 250, 280, 309, 
351-2, 376, 412, 414, 444-0. 457, 471, 
478, 692, 662, 723-4 , 770, 938-9, 943-6, 
947-8 

Ulala (now Oirat-Tura), 3,31 
Urals, 53, 173, 023 
Uralsk, 362 
UsBuriisk, 352 
Uzbek, 351-2, 787 
Uzbekistan, 55, 770 

Vassileostrovsky, 30, 43 
Velikie Luki, 362 
Verkhneudinsk (Ulan-Uda), 361 
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Vinitza, 54, 352 

VitimojOlekmino, 352 

Vladikavkaz (now Ordzhonikidze), 351 

Vladi\ ostook, 352, 449, 557 

Volga,.53, 109, 309, 351, 37R, 461, 943 

Volodarsky, ,30, 43 

Volokolamsk, ^870 

Voronezh, 767 

Vyborgyky, 30, 43 


White Russia, 65, 59, 112, 351, 376, 656, 
770, 948 

Yakut, 53, 351 
Yakuisk. 351 
YarosUil, 352, 757 
a 

Zey^, 352 

Zidiinvali (now Btalinir), 351 
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Atheism, 808-9 
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AUCCTU. See All-Union Central Com- 
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800-J 
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630 , substitute for, 030-7 
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Autonomous ol^Jasts, 351-2 
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area and nature of, 113 , represented 
at llosiow, 74 , list of, 351-2 
Autonomy, cultural, 108-11 
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Azerbaijan SSR, 59, 351, 412, 414 ; list of 
teriitories uitlnn, 414 
AZRG. See Railway Worlcera' Trade Union 

Backwaidncss of agriculture in Russia, 519 
Jiakeiips, niecbanisation of, 246-7 , changes 
in administration of, 931-2 
Baku, the 26 commissars of, 444-5 
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See also Jews 
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tions, 4 .1 

Boarding out. 667 
Bolshevo Hee Bcfoiniatories 
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538, 972 

Border states, independence of, 60 
Bourgeois Revolution, the, 439-40 
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Brest-Litovsk Peace, 464 
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927-9 
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officials in India, occupation for wives 

of, 909 

Standards Association, 865 
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Broadcasting, radio, x, 828-9 
Buddliiat priests enfranchised, xxi, 921-2 
Budget, magnitude and range of, 87-90 
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Bureau of Admimstiation, 75 

of Inventions, 82, 626, 781-2 

Bureaucracy, 048, 948. 970 
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Catermg, changes in administiatioii of, 952 
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Chemical warfaie. See OSOA VIA KHIM 
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Child inventors, encouragenjent of^ 782-4 
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,iit«jU'c'tod C'tiildun, (i(i7 
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tlioatK'". 741-2 

I'liina. Soviet aetioii in. ST!)-S2 
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exU'/f'/re shtmkh'tuieiit of. in 
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iScattlc, 213 
iishery. 222-3 
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of, in 1936, X.1X-XX, xxiii, xxv, xxvii, . 
xvx\i-x-xx\in, 416-37 , sumnmry of new, 
435-6 , propos.il ot, 912-13 , text of new, 
410-34 , eloctoial regulations made 
under, 434-5 

Consulai soivico of USSR, 99 
Consumoi, assumed coercion of, by plan- 
ning, 563-8 , foi a wealthy minority, 
564 ; not foi the piolotarian majority, 
564-5 

, JIan as a, 235-61 

Consumers' conliol essential. 499-500 See 
also Cnopi nilidii 

Conti ol and supei vision, e.xcoss ot, 049 
— ^ Commissions, 73, 650-51 See also 
'Commtiiion 
— ^ — liguics, 500. 540 
Coinale.sccnt home, 712-13 
Cooperation, iiitegial, 225-8 , for a new 
woild oiclei. 1-hi 

Coopeialue Umplovees' Tiade Unions, 

382 

Movement (consumers’), ix, 235-fil, 

952 , organisation of, 239-45 . closecl 
^ societies in, 385-6 , educational work ot, 
247 , achievements of, 238-9. 246-53 ; 
eneioaelinieiits on spheie ot, 253-00, 949- 
951 , future sphere of, 444-5, 901, 950-51 , 
self-supjily 111 , 953 , exeluded from cities, 
950 . bound upwards ot, in villages, 951 

publishing societies, 230-31 

societies among agnciiltuiists. 219-21 

M’holcsale Soi icty, 230 

Coppersmiths, .shoitagc of, ,561, 581 
Coiporatc obligjjtion to fulfil function, 912 
Coi 1 e.spondcnc e, inviolability of, 427-8 
Conuptioii. iircvaleiiee ol. 931 
Cost aeeoiiiiliiig, 1,59-61. 610-12. 634-6 

of production lessened by high pieee- 

wage earnings, 576-7 
Cotton Workers’ Trade Unions, 381 
Council of I’lillilment (of STO), 75-6 
of Labour and Dofenee (STO), activi- 
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ties of, 75-6, 78-82, 174, 176, 246, 333, 
562, 626, 682, 782 . , 

Council (Soviet) of Nationalities, 67-9, 415- 
416, 418, 922 

of Peoples’ Commissars, x\x\i, ns 

Executive, 418-21 , new list (>t mcmbcis 
of, 420 4 

Counter-phiiiiiiiig, 528. 602 
Couiitei-ievoliitioiiary publications not 
allow ed, 825 

Con a supplied t6 collective farmers, 592 

Cieatmg Health, 675-97 

Creches, ubicjuitoiis provision of, 667-9, 

689 

Credit, supply of, not affecting price-le\el, 
957-8 

societies, agricultural, 220-21 , for 

personal loans, 713-15 
Crime, causes of, 862-3 
Crimean Republic, the, 109, 351 
Ciises, commercial or financial, unknown in 
the Soviet Union, .541-3, 902 
Cultuiul autonomy, 107-15, 120-21, 721-4, 
903-4 

Cultmc, divcise meanings of the leim. 744-7 
'Currency, 91, 918. 955-7 , working ol sys- 
tem of, 955-62 ; recent histoiy of, 955 , a 
‘ managed ” system, 955-6 , no inllation 
created by, 957 , analogous to postage 
stamps, 957 

Darwinism in biology. 803-4 
Days lost by sickness, 716-17 
•• beaf villages ”, 330, 910 
Death benefit, 706-7 
rates, 536-7 

Debt, payment of, to society, 843-5 ; a um- 
veisal obligation even of the wealthy, 
911-12, 973 

Decent rahsation of administration m social 
insurance, 701-3 

Declaration of Rights, 5-6 , new declara- 
tion in Constitution of 1936, 435-6, 922 

of Union. 6, 355-7 

Decline in mortalit 3 '', 536-7 
Defeatism, 834-6 

Defects ot money pi ices as measurement, 
865 

Defence, 75, 94-5, 522-3 , People’s Com- 
luissai of, 95 

' Deliciencv, damage and delay ”, as in- 
evitable incidents of action, 958 
Degradation, extieine, of Tsaiist Russia, 
665-7 

Delivery of commodities to the homes, 248-9 
Demand illimitable, 539 
Demarcation disputes, absence of, 578-9 
Democratic ccntiali-Un, 274, 326 
Deiuocrac}' w ithout leadership a mob, 906. 
See also Victiilonhip, Vocation of Leader- 
ship and Sol lets 
Depersonalisation, 571-2 
Deprived, categories of the, 12-16, 731 , re- 
moval ol cbsquahfication of the, 921 , in 
individual pioduction, 588 , in incops, 
179-80, 590 . oociipatioiis alw.ij-.s open to 
the, 179-80, 566, 588, 590 j long excluded 
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fioin ('on^ume^s' foojjprative bocieties. 

, •2;iS-4lt , I'hiUlicn ot the, 729 
Di.unaiUb lit -.tiiu’tiiu’ ami iimi-tioiib of 
I I'bSli, I5ot)-o4 

lluik-i 111 .il 111 . ill 7»7 . n itiirp 

111 I’ll, Him.'' ili'M'i lin'd .1-. 7(17 
lJiitatiii-.lini, J24-4S, 7();i,'ri07 . iiieaniiig of 
till- Hold, y;i()-32 . oM'ii'isi'd In flieC'om- 
muiii't I’aitv. 342-9 , not liv .'blaliii, 333- 
.3t0. nliat .Maix nu'.iiit 1\\. 3i0-44, 
what Li'iiiii meant In , 341-44 , i harattci- 
iitiis of SoMot Govci nmoiit not tliosc of, 
3.10-7 ('outra-t aitli Hillei and Mii-.-,o- 
Inii in ii’s^icet ot, 333 , iiTenunaliility of 
Icadei similar to. 33S-4d of the Iholc- 
taiiat, 34(1-44. doe- it amount to auto- 
eia(\.347-S, i- it a lieu -m lal foi m. 3 18 

of the I’loletaijat, 34ti, 822. iitealbO 

Ihiluliii ^hip 

or Ueiiioiracy. winch i- the So\iet 

Cnion '' 324-48 

Dining-Uooin tipooii Band, the, (it 9 
Biploiiiatie asents in otliei eitie- of l'S.SR, 
72 , in other count no-, 99, 88(1-97 
Direct election ‘.iihbtitiitcd foi indiiect, 65- 
67, 920-21 

Di-ahlefl men, pioMbioii foi, 228-30 
Dioiipline. l.ibour, ,700 
DiscU'Sion. gloat amount of, xxvii. 345-7 . 
about the agriiultuial problem, 464. 
about 111 image law, 345-6, about abor- 
tion. (i71. 963-5 

Diica-e of Uithodoxy, the, 801-7. 836,970-71 
Di-mis<als and demotions in 1937, 930-31 
Dia-olutcnC'^, gencr.il, a iiiaik of -otial de- 
cadence. 848-9 

Di-«olution of fjupreme So\ icl ni o\ idcd foi , 
417 

District .Attorney. See Pncumlor 
Divoiee, oiiginal laxity of, 847, growing 
stringency with regard to, 847-51 , new 
regulations a,t, to, 964 ; Jingli-li law of, 824 
“ Diazy with Siicce— ”, .Stalin’s proclama- 
tion, XX, 189, 335 
Dniepioiietioisk .Steel Work-., 137 
Dnieprootioi, gigantic hydro-electiic works, 
28. 58, 248, 752 

Doctors, iniiltiphcatioii of, 682 , Iwo-thirds 
now HOiiien, 082; how admitted and 
trained, 682-3, i|ualitv of, 083, pi- 
ganisation of whole health sen ice by, 
662-97 , reason why few, are Party mem- 
beis, 684 

Don Cossai ks, 190, 202 
Donets < oal basin, sabotage trial, 926 
Doubt a- tiic originatoi of all intellectual 
pi ogre -s, 807 

Drainage of hind, gigi'.itic schemes of, 750 
DroshUy diners, 232, .588 
Drug addii tion, 8.52 

stoic -, 257 

Duma, t)ie tsarist, 439 
Dzeizhiiiskv Metallurgical Works, 610 

Eastern Institute, 775-6 
Eeonomii calculus to be distmguished from 
utiht.iridii calculus, 972-3 


Economic .sccuiity, organisation of, 698-717 
Ecoiiomi-t ’s (abstract) lefutation of plan- 
ning, 1)48-51 

Ediiealion .iiul enlighteiiiiienl, 717-49, in 
tiaining foi life, 717-19, i mil iimoiis in- 
ciea-e ot, 719-20, one ni.im objeet of 
phiniiiiig, 531-2, woik ot eooperutors 
HI, 247, nnivi'i-alisin in, 719-24, great 
grow th of, in villages, 94-4 
Ellcctivo demand, alone considcied by 
western CLononiists,' 552 , only in USSR 
IS it linn cr.sal, 546-7 , inidci capitahsm 
exeic'iscd only by a minoiity, 5.52 
Election regulations, 434-5 
Elei toral svstom in Xew Constitution, 429- 
430, 434-5 

Elcctoiate, magnitude of, 1 1 , exceptional 
iiiclusn eiiesb of, 11-12 . .utnity of, 905- 
906, now greatly inei eased, 921 , new 
logulations as to polling of the, 434-5 
Electoib’ instiiiitions to deputies, 905 
Electiical Jhichine Eactoij at Kharkov, 

773 

Elcetiihcation, 453, 505, 532, 750, 758 
Elect rocoinbinat, 14 (> 

EleotiObilia Works, 5, 485 
Emancipation of women. 6.58-62 
Kmiyru; the, 59. Ill, 478. 925 
Endoennology, Instituie ot, 791-2 
Endurance ot Soxiol Coiuimmisin, 915-17 
Enemy party, absence of, 575-0, 902 
Engineers, All-L'nion .Sectional Buieaii of 
(YMBIT), 162-3 

\nst iiure.ise in number of, 730, 

seareely ec ci exec ut eil c\ en if eomlemned 
to death, 470-SU . guilty ot sabotage, 
4.57, of Metro-Vickeis, tiial of, 400-61, 
926 

Enghsli law, eiucltic)- of. 490-91. iii the 
colonial empire, 403 , ceitain prohibi- 
tions of, unknown in t'SSR, 824-5 
Eiiviroiimeiit , eliangiiig the. 749-60, iii- 
exitable compulsion bv tlie. 824-30 
Equalising of supply and ilcmand, how 
effectecl when piiccs are fixed, 960-61 
Eqmlibrium, nowhcic existent, 766 , an 
economic mytli, .548 

Espeianto, wireless luoadeasting m, x ^ 
Ethies, comiiiuiiist. e volution of, 614-15, 
825-6, 838-64 , to be discoceied, not in- 
vented, 840-42 , need for science of, 
798-801, 910-12 

Eurasian plain, the great, viii, 913 
Evangelical clergy enfranchised, xxi, 921-2 
Examinations, at first despensed with, 719 ; 
later introduced, 725 ; competitive, for 
entrance to some institutions, 730 
Exchange, foreign effect of, 952 , the Black, 
960 

Excess is alway. nusc ondui t, 846 
Executive ot Constituent Rciiubhcs See 
ConatUvent Republics 

of USSR. See Council of Peoples' 

Commissars 

Experimental Medicine, Institute of, 791 
Exploitation, abstention from, the most 
frequent moral lesson, 844 
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Exploring expedition, 794-5 
Exports determined by the aggregate 
amo'int of imports, 516-17 

Fabkom or EZK. See Factory Committee 
Faction, fear of, 837 

Factory Com#iittee (FZK or Fabkom), 128, 
135-41, 147-8, 235, 384-90, 303-6, 702, 
704, 710 , powers and functions of, 384- 
390 » 

school (FZU), 395-7, 403, 406 

Failure of other governments to raise their 
populations to a higlier level, 654, 968 
Fans, transformation of, 952-3 ; survival of 
some of the ancient, 952 
Family, effect of Civil War on, 450-51 
Famine in lluss9i, heretofore frequent, 182, 
519, of 1891, 200, 450 , of 1906, 450, of 
1911,4.50, of 1921, 200, 450 , alleged, in 
1931-3, 199-210, 217-18 
Fedcial Union, estaljlishment of, 60-03, 
primiples of coiistitution of, 60-62, 
vaiieties of i.iees in, 62 ; new list of 
•poweis of, 412-13 
Feldshei, the, 078 

Fiduciary issue needs no reserve, 962 
Fill, nice Hcol'cople's Commissar of Finance 

’ of licallli and medical .services, 081 

File insurance compulsory. 92-4 
First Factory Building Tiust, scathing re- 
poit on, 631-2 

Five-Year Plan, formulation of, 507- 

510, 536 See also Caspian and Planned 
Ptodiielion flit Community Oonavmplion 

Intoinalioiial Hoo Intn national 

St.ito F.ictoiy ot .Spare Parts, 146 

Fisheimon, oigaursatioii of, 221-5, 381 
Fisliing, deep sea, 221-3 , shore and iivei, 
222-5 , hv kolkliosi, 222-5 , trade union- 
ism in, 222, SSI , hy Integral Coopeia- 
tive-,, 220-7 

Fizriiltiiinil.i (menibeis of physical culture 
clubs) .Sec Plii/bual Culture 
Fl3'ing siiuads of cloetois and nui>es, 667, 
681, 691 

Food. .See Piopk's Commissar of Food In- 
d II sti y 

Forced l.iboiir, 559-00 

^Foreign Affairs See People's Commissai of 
Foreign AJfans 

competition no menace to Soviet 

Union, 584-5 

con espondents, hooks by, ix ; censor- 
ship of telegrams of, 825-6 

intervention, 443-6 

languages to bo taught in all schools to 

all children over tuelvc, 727-8, 944-5 

^Tradc. See People's Commissar of 

Foreign Tiade 

Foremen earn Ics^thaii skilled workers, 582 
Forosti}’. .Sec People's Commissar of For- 
est) y 

Fraction. See Party Croup 
Fraising-lathe, 391 ; works, Koldogovor of, 
146, 391-409 

discussion prior to legislative enaot- 

inent, xxvi-xxviii 
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Free competitive contracting for supplira, 
increasing prevalence of, 953-4 ; liow 
prices are controlled in, 958-9 * 

Freedom, restrictions on, in Great Britain, 
827-9 ; nf the capitalist purveyor of 
amusement, 828-9 , of the rentier, 830 ; 
lu USSR, 824-33 

of competitive trading contiacts, 593- 

597 ; of dealing in the bazaai : extent 
and variety of this free trade. 593-7 

of the pre3s,*428 , meaning of this as a 

constitutional right, 436 
Free-thought on fundamental issues, lepres- 
sion of, 970-71 

French precedents for countor-ievolution- 
ary attempts, 928 

Fundamental Law, 12, 55-6 , revised at 
Kow Constitution in 1936, 410-35 
Funerals, gratuitous, 700 , religious service 
alloued at, 813 

Fur auctions at the modern u holosale fairs, 
953 

Future, governments have to plan for the, 
563 

FZK. .See Factory Committee 
FZU. Sec Factory School 

Games, 734-6 

Gauchos of Paraguay the cultural analogues 
of the Russians, 057 

Gay Pay Oo. See People's Commissai of 
Internal Afftiiis 
General Line, tlie, 277 

Plan. hoM it might be upset. 554-8 j 

effect of uai on, 556, effect of super- 
abundance on, 558 
Generals, trial of the eight, 926-7 
Genetics, 787-90 

Geographical factors in Soviet Commun- 
ism, 913 

Georgian Soiiet Socialist Republic, 59, 351, 
412, 414, 444, 478, 724 
German-.Soviet Pact of 1939, xlviii 
Glass of Water Theorj', 847 
Glavlit See Censorship 
Godless, League of the, 328-9, 815-17 
GOELKO iiee Eleeti ificalion 

Good Lite, the, as object of government, 
654, 818-97 , based on social erjuality in 
the midst of plentj', 912, 973 
Gosbank, 91-2, 957 

Gosisdnt. See State Publishing Department 
Gosplan, xxxvi, 81, 901, 950, See also Steite 
Planning Commission 
Gosstralh. .See Itisiutince 
Gostorgovlya (trading depots of RSFSR 
Commissariat of Local Trade), 228 
Government contract ^witli collective 
farms, nature of, 94 j 

GPU. See People's Commissar of Internal 
Affairs 

Graiiiophoncs, 742 
Greek, teaching of, 745 

Orthodox Church, xxl, 808, 810, 839, 

843, 847, 898, 907, 921 ; character of, 
807-8 ; popular excesses against, 810 
Gubernia (piovinc)e, 47, 110, J40 
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ogS 

Ciiiild Socialists, xxw 
(.tniperurad (towii-i)laniiin£f institute). 752 ' 

Uyiisu", mi 

Hail, Ill-Ill am e auiunsl, ‘)0, 

Haiiiiiiei mil SieUlo \\ orks, 14l> 

Healtli, (.'oiiiiins-aii.it nl, 072-117 . orgam~a- 
tioii ot, l)72-SS ; oiioimoii- iinjii o\ ement 
in, tiW j)o1k} ot I reatiiig posilise, 075- 
, 071) , for all is the goal, 070 , st.itisties as 
to. 002. (>05, out) , letitrcs in fat tones, 
000-1) (see also ik.ip/t - C'owiiiis.-ttr of 
Uiiillh iJoito)', and 

Haatiiig, 1 entiali-ed. in -onie iitie-. 758 
Heav\ Indiistiies .See 
of H-iiii/ Inihi'l} II . 

Hells ot all kiKnikdge, the llolsheiiks claim 
to lie, 7tiS-l) 

Hei o-woi -hip, t.xploitation of the emotion 
ol, 3‘IS, 001 

Hieranliv, meaning of, 2-3 
Hi5toiito--\rehacoi;raphieal Institute, 775, 
701 

Hislorv lein-tated as subject, 730-31, 74,7 
Holidays unci amusement-, at Ktshuod-k, 

7 tl , in parks of culture and re-t. 744 , 
in test-houses, 744 
Holitie-s, personal, 831) 

Home-workers See Ou'itcr-piodtuera 
Homeless waifs, 484-5 
Homosexii.ility, 852 
Hospital-, 084-5 See also Night Sana- 
lonuiii and Health 
" Housekeeping state the, 801 
House org.ins, not directed by the manage- 
ment, 019-21 

Housing, factory committee's duties as to, 
380-7 . former low level of, 535 , service 
of, 749-57 , frightful condition of, in 
1913, 7.7U-51 , as factory enterprise, 754 , 
by cooperation of tenants, 755 , in com- 
munal dwellings, 755 ; total extent of, 
750-7 

Human nature, the task of changing, 653- 
700 

Hunter-, cooperation among, 226-7 

Idleness not criminally punished, .545 , 
heaiilv discouraged by public opinion, 
8U, 874 

Illegitim-acy abolished, 671 
Imnioitahty, loss of faith in, 809 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd , 528 
Improving one's cjualifications, 581 
In Pkii e of Profit, 569-652 
Inc entice- to utmost producticuty, 569- 
672 

Incest, 8.71-2 

Inc ome T.ix, rates of, 90 

liicopH (industrial cooperatice societies). 

.See On nrr-pioilwei s 
Increase, coefficient ot, 520 
Indiici t election, prevalence and nature of, 
44-7 , supersession of, in 1936, 65 
Indi vicinal producers, multitude of, 232-4, 
.787-.S, 590-93 ; on holdings in collective 
biriiis, 939,-40, 945-6 


I Indiistn.il Party (ProinjMrti), prosecution 
I ot, 457, 92.7 

I Kev olut.ion in Uiitain, evils of, 491-2 

I (iidiistii.ihsin, need foi, 82() 

I Inelluieiuv ot indiistiy, causes ot, 637-40; 

iiu le.ised h\ overlapping ot contiols, 640- 
' 642 

Inheritance, legal light ol, confiimcd by 
Constitution of, 1936, 412 
Initiative, ainouiit ot, in Soviet I'liion, 644- 
645, 760 

Iiiseciinty, economic, a f.ital blemish of 
I tajntahsin, t)98 

1 liisiiettion, woiUers’ and peasants’ (RKI). 

I .Sec ]\ Ol 1.1 1 1 ' a lilt Pniviiiti’ Inipeiiiun 
‘ In-peitois ot ijiiahty '’, 218. 947 
Insur.ince, compulsoiy, tl2-4 , voluntary, 
94 . lire, 92-5 , h.iil. 92-3 , goods m 
tiansit. (if. life. 94 

Integi.il cooperation, origin of, 225-6 ; 
activities ot, 225-S , rcoigaiiisaiioii of, 
226-7 , statistics of, 227 . sliaiiiig of pro- 
duct ill, 593 ; changes in, 951-2 
Iiitclleitual woikeis' toopeiative societies, 
230 

Intelhgeiil-ia, paituip.ition of, in the Re- 
volution, 438, jicrscciition of, 45.7-60, 
Stalins pioiiouiiccnieiit as to. 458-60; 
successive .St, It c tiials of, -457-61 , change 
of policy as to. 650, 970-71 
Interest, reason for debiting, to each enter- 
prise, 034-5 , in many cases impossible, 
634-5 

Internal Aifuiis Sec Puiph'a Communal of 
Iiittraii! Affaiiij 

International .Vssoci.ition of Proletarian 
J'recthinkeis, 812 

Assoi lutioii ol Tiade Unions, the Am- 

steiilam, l(i.7, 1()7 

I Cooperative .Ulliiince, 9.70 

1 Fedcr.it ion of Trade Unions, xlix 

Woiking Hen's Assoi aitioii, the First 

(1864-76). 315 , the Keiond (from 1889), 
xlix, 165, 315 , the Tliiitl (from 1919), 
see Comintirii , the Poiiith, Trotsky’s 
attempts to form, 8S4-t), 927. 929 
Intel peiietiatioii, 70-74, 79, 372-3 
Intervention, the foieign. 4 14-50 
liitourist, 613, 896 
Invahdity, pi ov ision foi , 708-9 
Inventions, encouragemeiit of, 623-6 
Inventors, Central Council of, 782 , Con- 
gress of, 624 , Society of. 626 
Inviolability of homes and of c orrespond- 
ence, 428, 434 

Irrigation, gigantic schemes of, 750 ; of 
collective fiiims, 939, 941, 943 
ITR (technical personnel) See CoUectae 
Agreement 

Izhorsky Works, 480 

Jacquerie, the iiussiaii, 440-41 
Jewish Colonisation Society (OZET),_116 

Distribution Committee (New 'i'ork), 

116 

Jews, history of, 115-18 , poverty of, 116 , 
land settlement of, 116-18, m Ukraine 
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and Crimea, 116-17 , in Biro-Bidjan, 
110-17 ; some soviets exclusively Jewish, 
116-W , autonomous areas of, 112, 439 
Journalists, free-lance, 586 
Judges, appointment of, 103 ; election of, 
425-(). See also Svpreme Court 
Justice. See feuph's Commissar of Justice 

Kadets. yee Cadits 
Kalmyl? Autonomous Ohlast, 109, 351 
ICarelian AulononioiisiRepiihlic, 109, 351 
Kazak SSR, 351, 412 ; lint of toiritories 
iMlhin the, 414-15 

Kerensky Goveinmcnt, the, 341, 440, 443 
Kharkov Elcctro-Mcclianical Factory, 621 
— — Traotoi W^-kn, 589, 012, 759 
Khudozliml (association of coopeiative 
.irtists). 230 
Kinclcigarlcn, 427, 732 
Kiighi/ iSSIl. 35], 412 
Kirov imirdci (iial, 461-2, 926 
Kislovodsk, anuiscmcnts and habits at, 841 
Kol-dogoi or, te.xt of specimen, 391-409 See 
also Coltrctnr Agifemeut 
KulUiosi (collective f.iims). See CoUectiie 
Farms 

Komi .-Viitonomoiis Oblast, 109, 351 
KOTIB (Coinniission for the Betterment of 
Labour and the Standard of Living), 007 
KOV (Pcanaiit Society for Mutual Assist- 
ance), 329 

Krai, 52-5 ; its diUcrcnoe from Oblast, 47 ; 

still existing. 413 
Kiasiiy I’crckop IVoiks. 014-15 

Prolcl.iri Works, 014 

Kiiloli (pettv capitalisl peasants), xxxiv, 
182-3, 185, 187-8. 463-71, 478, 500 
Kiioiiiinlang, the, 879-82 
Kusinn, i^co Otnirr-prodiirers 

J j 

Labour, ncaicily as icsiilt of planning, .543- 
518, on roads compulsory on peasants, 
500 iSee also Penph 's Commissar of Labour 
school, the. 728 

Land and capit.il, democratic control of, 
xxxii-xxw conimiltecs and depart- 
ments for, 193-4. n.'itionali.sation of,441- 
442 . perpetual tenure fn usufruct of, by 
r. collective farms, 947 
Lapti (piimitive foot near), 5.38 
Latin, teacbing of. 745 
Law of diminishing returns, repudiation of, 
536, 558 

Leadciship, need for. 321-3 ; the vocation 
of. 262-323 iSec also Communist Party 
Lead mines run by incops, 173 
League of Nations, xlvni , joined by 
USSR, 887 

“ Leftist blockheads ”, 573 
Legal system of the USSR. 101-7 
Legislation and administration iindistm- 
ginshed in X'SSR, 2 

LUGPROM. See People's Commissar of 
Light Industries 
Leisure, organisation of, 733-4 
— — class, no provision of education for a, 
729 
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Leningrad, Institute of Electro-Ptiysics a{, 
773 ; Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
at, 777, 788 ; Institute of Chemical’ 
Physics at, 786 ; Polyteohnical Institute 
at, 730 

Lenin’s mausoleum as a work of beauty, 749 
Leprosy, 681 j 

Liberalism condemned as faihng to trans- 
form society, 654 

“ Liberty of prophe.sying ”, 834 c 

Liberty so prcciou3 that it must be rationed,* 
833 

Libiaries, 743 

Light Industries. Sec People's Commissar 
of Light Industries 

Liquidation, of the Landlord and the 
Capitabst, 438-94 , of the Tsarist 
Government, 439 ; of the agrarian land- 
lords, 440-42 , of the capitalist einplovers, 
442-4; of the Nepiiian, 454-6; of the 
disaffecteil intelligenf.sia. 455-6 , of the 
conspirators and wreckers, 457-61 . of 
the kulaks, 182-9. 204-6, 403-71 
Listvepsky Works, 608 
Literature, promotion of, 742-4 
Livestock, extensive slaughter of, 189-90, 
218 

Lunacy', 841 

Machine and Tractor Stations (MTS), 
organisation of, 193-6, 378-9 
Main North Sea Way Commission, account 
of, by Smolka, 952 , transfei of Integral 
Cooperation to, 952 

Maintaining the revolution, the need for, 
341-4 

Malingering, infreqiienev of. 653-4 
Man ns a Consumer, 235-61, 918 See also 
Cooperation 

as .s Producer, 124-2.34, 918 m trade 

unionism, 124-69 , in industrial coopera- 
tives, 170-79 ; 111 collective farms, 179- 
219. in hshing copartnerBliip-,. 221-5 , in 
integral cooperatives, 325-8 . war in- 
vahds and other disabled persons, 228-30 
Manchurian railway', sale of, 887 
Manoi-houses dcstroy'cd, 440-41 
Markets, open, 257 Sec also Bazaar 
Marriage, grow mg strictness w itli i egard to, 
349-51 

Marxism, 821-2, 907 ; peculiar phraseology 
of, 761-3, essence of, 763-9 
Marx-Lenm-Engels Institute, . 745 
Materialism, the term not used as m com- 
mon British parlance, 763-5 ; equally' 
inclusive of mind ns of matter, 764-5 
Materialist conception of history', 761-3 
Matter, invariable co yjunction of, with 
motion, 766 

Measurement, universal need for, 633-7 ; 

and publicity, 633-6, 864-9, 874 
Mechanisation and Electrification of Farm- 
mg. Institute of, 787 

: effects of, on productivity, 942-4 

Medical research, 696-7 
schools, 730-31 

service, organisation ofj in the cities. 
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OS.")-tlO *. HI till* oountry, (iSO-flO ; in 
(at 1 01 11 ^ tiSS-9 See aKo Dactui'! and 
* Ilo-^pitah 

Jledieal Woi kois" Tiade I’mon, 140, 101,382 
ikii'lio' ik^, 127-8,311, l,"i,S, 178, 4s7, 4118 , 
in il oi, 1,78, 92,7 

J/i ficv Fill liii y OiJiiiiiiitli r 

MUiiljiroiiiwyvs (union of metal-working 
aitcls), 174 

vdel eoroloifi . cconomie, continuously 
studied l>v Gosplan. .728 
J/fOo'/ryi (llosrow L’ndcigrouiid Railw.ay 
Woiks), 013-1-4 

Metio-\ ickers eiigmccis. tiial of. 4G0-fil, 

920 

^Iiaration direi-ted bv eeoiiomic faiouns, 
o82-3 

Jlilitia (polne foil e), lOO, 176, -488-9, tcrn- 
toriai 90 

Milk, kiti hens for infants, 007 . when .stip- 
plv Is short. reserved entirclv for thildrcn, 
900 

Milhoiiaue Uolkhosi 940 
Jlincwoikeis Trade Unions. 380 
Jlinontics See yalionnl Minorities 
ilir, 10, 124, 440 

Mobihaiitioii of meehaniea 1 ) 5 ’ piibhc opinion, 
870 

Jlobihty of constitution of the Soviet Union, 
324-0 

ilohamined.in mosques functioning at 
Ka/.aii. 114 

religion not interfered with, 811-13 : 

mullahs enfranchised. x\i, 921-2 
Moldaiian Soviet Socialist Republic. 59, 
3.71 

Molotov Auto Works, 757 
MORE (International Association for As- 
siataiice to Revolutionaries in Other 
Countries), 329, 790 

Morals in U,Si9R, 897, 909-12 , morality has 
to be, not invented but dmcoieied, 843 , 
ethics emerging fi om life. 840-42, 972-3 
Moscow Klectric Works, 007 

Tiistitiite of Evperiinciital Elcctro- 

Techiiirs. 773 

Sports Club, 0.73 

Undei ground Railway, 013-14 

Moisrlprom (5Ioscow Traclini; Trust ), 2.70 
Moiloig (Moscow Tiadiiig Coiiipaiiv), 270, 
597 

Mother and Child, Institute of, 870 
Motherhood, cost of , as a functional expense, 

002- 3 , universality of, provision for, 662- 

003 : e.vtent and nature of provision foi, 

003- 0 provision for, in coliective farms, 

004 , further provision for, 904-5 
Motives other than pr. ht -making, .571,972-3 
MT.S Sec Mnrhiiir unit Trnrlnr iSlnlums 
Mujik (Russian pe.isaiit), eery unproduc- 
tive, 181-2, Jill i/iii riPs nf, 182, new re- 
belliousness of the, 184-.5 , transforma- 
tion of, by education m eolloctive farms, 
212-13, 944-5 

Mult ifoi nut V of structure, viii, 4-7, 169, 177, 
221, 227. 231-4, 323, 320, 506, .793, 026-8, 
685, 7.77, 822-3, 861, 996, 912, 968 


Municipal services, 757-00 , beauty in 1013, 
757; great deielojiiiu-nt of, 7,77-8; in 
housing for ptihlii' olliei.ils. 7.74-5 ; banks 
ten loc al cnteipiiscs, 957-8 
Miirdei of Kiiov, 401-2, 920 

Miiseunis, 7 10 

Jliisie. 742 

Mutual Aid Societies, among the industrial 
uage-eiiriiein, 713-15; among the peas- 
antry. 329 

Xarlomnt (Miiiistiv) Sec People's Com- 
missar 

yarloiiifin (NKFIK : ministij- of rmaiiee). 

Sec People's Comniissar 
yaiLumiiuhl (SKW) Eor-ign Oflicc) See 
People's ('omniissiir 

yailomligpioni (NlvLI'lGT’RDM ministry 
of Eight [nduntrie.s) Sec Piopli's Com- 
missar 

yarkomles (XK.EES : ministry of Forestry 
and Wood Iiidiibtiics) See People’s 
Commissar 

yarlumoborony (XKOBOKOXV ministry 
of Ueteiice) See Pinph « Commissar 
yarkompishrti (XKI’ISHCII ministry of 
Food Indiisti i ) Sec Pi iipli 's Commissar 
yarkomps (XKPS minister of Means of 
Conimumcation.includmgi.ulwavs) See 
People's Coiiiiiu'i'iii 

yarkomsi'i/nz (XKSVYAZ • imiiistry of 
Foots, Tclogr.iphs and R.uho) See 
People's Comnns'-ar 

yarkomtyazhpiom (XKTyAZHPROM 
minister of lleiiw Jndustrics). See 
People's Com III I -so r and Ileorij Iiiiluetnes 
yaikomrnrshtoiq (XKVXESHT0R6 . imn- 
istiy of Foreign Ti.ide) Sec People's 
Commissiii 

yaifomrniililil (Miiustiv ot [ntcrmil 
-Vtlaiis) See Piopli's Commissar 
yarknmt iiiilnig (XKVX'UTORG ministry 
of Internal Trade) Sec People's Com- 
missar 

yarkomwl (.N'KWT ministiv of River 
Ti .amsport ). Hoc People's Coniinissar 
yarknmzem (X'KZKM minisli v of Agiic'Ul- 
tuic) KvO PlOpll - CoillllllS-lll 
Xatioiial minoiities, piohlem of, 107-22, 
education of, 721-.7. lultiiral .iiilonomy 
for, 122: great pi ogress of, 122, ad- 
ministration of. 09-122 
Xat:on.ihsatioii, 503 , of all but t he smallest 
industries, 4.7t) ; of all medical ocivices, 
261 ; ot the Iniicl. 441-2 
Navy cooperatives transferred to Commis- 
saiiat of Local Tiade, 951 Sec Defence, 
Red Army and People s Commissar 
Xeedlework instinct ion tc -hoth sexes, /32 
Negroes in US.SK, oiigins of, 118-19 : com- 
plete equality of, 118-20, elected to 
Moscow soviet, H > u whole village has 
negro soviet, 119 ; no prejudice against, 
119-904 , 0 , 

NEP (New Economic Policy), 129, 
451-5, 507-8, 799, 806, 882 ; reversal of, 
453-5 
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Network of contracting for snpplies, 594-5 

of free contracts, 325 

Newsftapeis, character of, 737-8, 825-6 
Night sanatorium, 693-4 
NIS (Scientific Research Sector of People’s 
Commissariat of Heavy Industry), 773, 
775, 778,^786. See also People's Com- 
smssar of lieaiy Industries 
“■ No enemy party ”, 132, 142-3, 146 
Nomadio tribes, 513, 026, 628 
Non-unified departments, 72-4 ; now 
“ Union-republic ” Commissariats, 433 
North Sea Route, 76 
“ Not done ”, what is, 852-3 
Nudity not shameful, 841 
Nurses, 681 -j 

Oblast, tlie, 52-5 ; magnitude of, 53-4 , ad- 
ministration of, 53-4 ; difference of, from 
Krai, 47 , list of, 351-2, 414 
Oblsoj'iis (council of cooperative societies of 
the oblast or province), 242 
Occupations, follow ed by women, 661-2 ; 

choice of, for all, 937 
Octobiists, the Little, 310-13 
ODD (Friends of Children Society), 329 
Odessa saniitonuni as a w ork of beauty, 749 
Office and workshop, temporary changes of 
occupation between, 006 
Officials, suborilmate, 647-8, 651-2 
OOIZ See Stale Publishing Department 
OGPU (Gay Pay Oo), origin of, 100-101, 
461-2, 472-4 ; books about the, 474-5 ; 
organisation of, 475-9 See People's 
Comnus’iar of Internal Affairs 
Oklirana See OOPU and People's Corn- 
mi mil of Justice 

Okrugs, abolition of, 47-9, 194 , list of 
existing, 352 
Old-age poMsicfna, 707-9 
Omnibus sci vices, 758 
Oneida Community (New Yoik State), 633 
Oiic-partv system of government, xxiii ; 
past and present alternatives to, xxv- 
XXVI, xx’-iii-xxxn 
One-piicc stores, 255 
Opport unities, widest iiossible choice of, 

822 

^ Opportunity, presence of, as freedom, 831-3 
Optical Institute of Leningrad, 786 
Order of Lenin, 617-18 

of the Red Banner of Toil, 617 

of the Red Star, 618 

Orders of Merit, 617-18 
“ Orders from Moscow ”, objection to re- 
ceiving, 894-6 

Original sin, no sense of, 839 
ORS (factory rctaihng of commodities), 259, 
587 , Iransf^ji of, to Commissariat of 
Local Tiade, 951 

Orthodoxy, disease of, xlv-xlvii, 801-7 
OSOA’tTAKH IM (voluntary association for 
defence by aviation and chemical war- 
fare), 328, 796, 906 

Overlapping of controlhng authorities, 640- 
642 

( )ver-rcpresentation of the cities, 343-4 ; 
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abolition of, in New Constitution of 1936, 
921-2 , , 

Owner-producers, associations of (coopera- 
tive production), 169-234 ; transfer of 
Integral cooperatives, 952 
OZET (Jewish Colonisation Society), 115- 
116, 329 -7 

Palace of Industry at Kharkov as a woik ofi 
beauty, 749 

Pan-Russian ch'Auvinism, 112, 807 
Paris Commune, the, 9 , income limitation 
under, 854 

Participation, threefold nature of, 1-2 ; 
great use of, 168, 326, 521, bUl, 651, 729, 
760. 905-6. 912 

Party, the See Communist Paitij 

Control Committee, 865 

Passports (permis de sejour), 100 
Patronage, system of, 602-8 See also 
Shefsho 

Pattern of behaviour, influence of, 927-30 
Pawnbrokmg, 94 

Payment aceoiding to social value, 581-3, 
966 

Peace Treaty of Brest -Litovsk, 464 ; of 
Riga, 56, 60 

policy of Soviet Llnioii, 886-8 ; “ peace 

IS indivisible ”, 887 

Peasants, agriculture of, 181-2 , uprisings 
of, 439-42 

Peat industry, cooperatives in, 951 
Pensioners encouraged to earn, 229-30 
People’s co-sitters equiialent to ]uiy, 117, 
426 

Commissar (minister of state), origin 

of teira, 74 , laboiioiis duties of, 82 , list 
of offices of, 75 , title used also in auto- 
nomous republics, ] 10 

Commissar of Agiicultuic, 75, 192-3, 

781 , organisation ot, 374-9 

Commissar of Education. 718, 725, 

728, 7,30, 739-40, 771 

Commissar of Finance. 75, 87-94, 704 

Commissar of Food Tndustrv, 75 

Commissar of Foreign Affairs. See 

Peoples Commissar for Jiitcrnatinnal He- 
lot ion s 

CommiBsionei of Foreign Tiade,7.5,510 

Commissar of Forestry and ^Yood In. 

dustiies, 75 

Commissai of Health, 677-81 ; wide 

scope of, 680-81 , does not now cover the 
woik in Red Army, nor that on the rail- 
ways, 681 . woik of, m rural districts, 
689-91 , other activities of, 695, 701-2, 
704, 710, 716. 850 

Commissar of .JToavy Industries, 75, 

771, 773, 785-6. 796, 871 

Comniissai of Internal Affairs, 75-6, 

80, 100-101, 472-89. 855 

Commissar of riilcrnational Relations, 

74-5, 98-9, 887, 890-07 

Commissar of Justice, 101-5. 483, 850 

Commissar of Labour, 577, 583, 701, 

704 

Commissar of Light Ipdust-ics, 76 
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6S5-t10 ; in the country, (iSO-ftO ; in 
(■letoriLN. ()SS-9. Hce .iKo Doetori ,111(1 
' Hntpitnh 

Mectie.ll Woi kers" Triute I'liion, 140. 1(11.382 
ileii'hei lU.., 127-,S. 311, 4."iS, 47S, 4,87, 4!).S , 
trial (U 438, t'23 

J/t )w Mce F(ul’>iy Oonnnittec 
MctidproinHiiiius (union of metal-working 
arteK). 174 

Meteoiology. economic, eontimiously 
stiidicil l>v Goiplan, o2'8 
Jlitro^lroi (Mo-,cow Undci ground Railway 
Works). U13-14 

Metro- Vitkeis cnginccic,, trial of. 460-61, 

926 

Migration directed by eeononiic fayours, 
582-3 

Militia (police foice), 100, 470, 488-9 , terii- 
1 orial. 96 

Milk, kite lulls for infants, Otw , when sup- 
ply IS short . reserved cntireh for ehildrcn, 
900 

" Millionanc kolkliosi ". 940 
Minew 01 kefs' Trade Unions, 380 
Minorities See Xnhoml Jlinnntira 
Mir. 16. 124. 440 

Mobilisation of nieolianvca by pubhc opinion, 
870 

Mobility of constitution of the Soyict Union, 
324-0 

Moliamiuorlan nioscpics functioning at 
Kn/an, 114 

religion not inteifered with, 811-13 . 

mull, ills eiifrancliised, xxi, 921-2 
Moldaiiaii .Soviet Socialist Reptililic. 39, 
351 

Molotov Auto Works, 737 
MOPR (Tiiternational Association for As- 
sHtanco to Revolutionaries in Other 
Countries), 329. 796 

Morals in U.S,SR, 897, 909-12 , morality has 
to be. not invented but cliseoveied. 843 , 
ethics emerging from life. 840-42, 972-3 
Moscow Ulectrio Works, 607 

Tiistitute of Experimental Elcctro- 

Teehnic's, 773 

Spoits Club, 633 

Uiidciiiround Railway, 613-14 

Mo-i'lprnm (Moscow Trading Trust), 2.56 
Mosturrj (Moscow Tiadmg t’om]],iiiy), 2.56, 
597 

Mother and Child, Institute of, 8.50 
Motherhood, cost of,asa functionalexpense, 

662- 3 , univer.sality of, provision for, 602- 

663 : extent and nature of provision for, 

663- 6 . provision for, in collective farms, 

664 , flirt her provision for, 964-3 
Motivesothcr than pre fif-making,.571, 972-3 
MT.S Sec Mnrlnvr (iiiil Triirlor Stahons 
Mujik (Russian peasant), very unproduc- 
tive, 181-2, Jill (/III rtf', of, 182, new re- 
belliousness of the, 184-5 ; transforma- 
tion of, by education in collective farms, 
212-13, 944-5 

Multifoi mit v of structure, viii, 4-15, 169, 177, 
221, 227, 231-4, 323, 326, .566, .593, 626-8, 
68.5, 7.5,5, 822-3, 861, 906, 912, 968 


Municipal services, 757-60 , scanty m 1913, 
7.57, great deielopmcnt of. 7.57-8; in 
housing for ]mblie otlieials, 7.54-3 j banks 
foi local eiiterpiiscs, 937-8 
Mnidei of Kiiov, 461-2. 92(i 
Museums, 740 
Music, 742 

Mutual Aid Societies, among the industrial 
wage-eaiiieih, 713-15; ainoiig the peas- 
antry, 329 

Xarkoiiint (Ministij’) See Pdijile's Com- 
missar 

XarLoiiifin (XKFIN : imnistiy of Finance). 

See People's Conunismr 
Xailominikt For' ign Office) See 

People's Commissar 

XaiLoniltgpioiii (XKLEGPROM ministry 
of Eight Industries) Sec Pioph's Com- 
missiir 

XariomUs (XKLE.S : mmistrv of Forestry 
and Wood Indiistiies). .See People's 
Commissar 

A’«r/.o»ioiioro«i/ (XKOBOROXY . ministry 
of Defence) See Pioph's Commissar 
Xaikompishili (XK.J’lSHt'11 ministry of 
Food Industrv) .See Pioph s Commissar 
Xarkomps (XKPS nimistcr of Means of 
ComniuiiK ation, meluding i .iilw ays). See 
People's Commissar 

Xarkomsiyaz (XICSVY-A-Z ministry of 
Posts, Telegraphs and Radio) .See 

People's Commissiii 

Xarkomtyazlijiiom (XKTl'.-lZIIPROM : 
minister of lleaiy Industries) See 

People's Commissiir and Ilcirij Iiiilustries 
Xarkomi nesJilorr/ (XKVXESHTOKG niin- 
istiy of Foreign Tiade) See People’s 
Commi'Sni 

Xarl omi iiiihhl (Miiiistiy ot Intel iial 
Allairs) See Pio/ile's Coinmissar 
Xarkomi nulnig (XIvVNUTORG ministry 
of Internal Trade) .See Pioph s Com- 
missar 

Xarkomiut (XKWT . ministry of River 
Transpoit) See People's Voiiimissiir 
Xarknmzem (XKZEM iminsti V of Agiicul- 
tiire) .See Pio/ilc s Coiiimis'-ai _ ^ 

Xation.il minorities, problem of, 107-22 ; 
education of, 721-3 , cultiiial .lutoiiomy 
for, 122 ; great progress of, 122 , ad- 
ministration of, 99-122 
Xation.ihsation. 303 , of .ill but the smallest 
industries, 430 , of all medical services, 
261 ; of the lanrl, 441-2 ^ 

Xavy cooperatives traiisfcried to Commie- 
sariat of Local Tiade, 9.51 .See Defence, 
lierl Army and People's Commissar 
Needlework iiistiuction fi - both sexes, 732 
Negroes in U.SSR, origins of, 118-19 , com- 
plete ctiuality of, 118-20, elected to 
Moscow soviet, 11 , a whole village has 
negro soviet, 119; no prejudice against, 

119 904 

NEP (New Economic Policy), 129, 183, 
451-5, 507-8, 799, 806, 882 ; reversal of, 
453-5 
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Network of contracting for supplies, 694-5 

of free contracts, 325 

Newsfiapers, character of, 737-8, 825-6 
Night sanatorium, 693-4 
NIS (Scientific Bosoaroh Sector of People's 
Commissariat of Heavy Industry), 773, 
775, 778, *786. See also People’s Com- 
missar of Hmiy Imhtslnes 
'■ No enemy party ”, 132, 142-3, 140 
Nomadic tribes, 513, 026, 628 
Non-unified departments, 72-4 ; now 
“ Union-republic ” Commissariats, 433 
North Sea Route, 76 
‘ Not done ”, what is, 852-3 
Nudity not shameful, 841 
Nurses, 081 -j 

Oblast, tlio, 52-5 . magnitude of, 53-4 , ad- 
ministration of, 53-4 ; difference of, from 
Krai, 47 , list of, 351-2, 414 
ObKoyiis (f oiiiicil of cooperative societies of 
the oblast oi piovince), 242 
Occupations, followed by women, 601-2 , 
choice of, for all, 937 
Octobrists, the Little, 310-13 
ODIl (Fiiends of Childieii Society), 329 
Odessa saiiatoiiuiii as a w ork of beauty, 749 
Office and w orkshop, temporary changes of 
occupation betw ecu , 000 
Officials, siiboidinatc, 647-8, 651-2 
06IZ. See Stale Publishing Department 
OGPU (Gay Pay Oo), origin of, 100-101, 
461-2, 472-4 , books about the, 474-5 , 
orgniiisalioii of, 475-9 See People's 
Commissar of Internal Affairs 
Okliraiia Sec OOPU and People's Com- 
missai of Jnslire 

Okiiigs. abolition of, 47-9, 194, list of 
existing, 352 
Old-age pensKyns. 707-9 
Oinnibiis SCI vices, 758 
Oneida Comniiiiiity (Now York State), 033 
Oiic-jiaity system of government, xxiu ; 
past and present alternatives to, xxv- 
xvvi. \x’'ni-xxxii 
One-piiee stores, 255 
Opporl unities, w idest possible choice of, 

822 

Opportunity, presence of, as freedom, 831-3 
Optical Institute of Leningrad, 786 
Order of Lenin, 617-18 

of the Red Banner of Toil, 617 

of the Red Star, 618 

Orders of Merit, Iil7-18 
“ Orders from Moscow ”, objection to re- 
ceiving, 894-6 

Original sin, no sense of, 839 
0 IIS (factory retailing of commodities), 259, 
587 ; tr.in,sf3r of, to Commissariat of 
Local Tiade, 951 

Orthodoxy, disease of, xlv-xlvii, 801-7 
OSGAYL-VKII IM (voluntary association for 
defence by aviation and chemical war- 
fare), 328, 796, 906 

Overlapping of controlling authorities, 640- 
042 

Over-representation of the cities, 343-4; 


abolition of, in New Constitution of 1936, 
921-2 . j 

Owner-producers, associations of (coopera- 
tive production), 109-234 ; transfer of 
Litegral cooperatives, 962 
OZET (Jewish Colonisation Society), 115- 
116, 329 1 ^ 

Palace of Industrj' at Kharkov as a woik o^ 
beauty, 749 

Pan-Russian ciiluvinism, 112, 807 
Pans Commune, the, 9 , income liinilutioii 
under, 854 

Parlicniation, threefold nature of, 1-2 , 
great use of, 108, 326, 521, 601, 051, 729, 
700,905-6 912 

Party, the. See Communist Pa/ty 

Control Committee, 865 

Pnasporls {permis de sejour). 100 
Patronage, system of, 002-8 See also 
Shefstio 

Pattern of behaviour, influence of, 927-30 
Paw nbrokmg, 94 

Payment according to social value, 581-3, 
966 

Peace Treaty of Brcst-Litovsk, 464 ; of 
Riga, 50, 00 

policy of Soviet Union, 886-8 ; ” peace 

is indivisible ”, 887 

Peasants, agriculture of, 181-2 , uprisings 
of, 439-42 

Peat indusliy, cooperatives in, 051 
Pensioners encouraged to earn, 229-30 
People's co-sitters equivalent to juiy, 117, 
420 

Commissni (minisfci of state), origin 

of term, 74 , laborious duties of, 82 , hst 
of offices of, 75 , title used also in auto- 
nomous republics, 1 10 

Commissar of Agrioultuie, 75, 192-3, 

781 , organisation of, 374-9 
— ■ Commissar of Kducation, 718, 725, 

728, 730, 739-40, 771 

Commissar of Finance, 75, 87-94, 704 

Coinimssar of Food Industry, 75 

Commissar of Foreign Allans. vSoe 

People’s Cotnunssar for Into national Re- 
lations 

Coininissioner of Foreign Trade, 75,510 

Coiumis.sar of Forestry and IVood In- 

dustiics, 75 

Commissar of Health, 677-81 ; wide 

scope of, 080-81 , does not now cover the 
work in Red Army, nor that on the rail- 
ways, 681 ; work of, in rural districts, 
689-91, other aitivities of, 695, 701-2, 
704, 710, 710, 850 

Commissar of .Pcavy Industries, 75, 

771, 773, 785-6, 790, 871 

Commissai of Internal Affairs, 75-6, 

80, 100-101, 472-89. 855 

Commissar of Inleinational Relations, 

74-5, 98-9, 887, 890-97 

Commissar of Justice, 101-5, 483, 850 

Commissar of Labour. 577, 583, 701, 

704 

Commissar of Light Ipdust-ies, 75 
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IVoiili’'.' t'o'ninubsiir ol Jlcaiis of C'oniminii- 
o.ition Dtc ). 7o 

— — ( oniinis^.u ot Xatupnalitio-.. lOS-l 1 

Comnii'sn of I’O't'. Tilogi.ijili'. ami 

IJadu' To 

('oiiimi-'-ai ot Rim‘ 1 ' Tian-.i)oit To 

t'oniiiiN'-ai ofSialc Itaini^ To, 1‘I2, 

;f(«)-T:!, TSl 

f'oraiiii-'ar of Supplies. To. 2o3-+. 594, 

rf^..'9l)-T 

' . i~eeufioii of the intclligeMft-'ia. 451-9. 

4C3 

of tlie lelimoiiN-miiidecl. natuie .ind 

extent ot. SlU- 14 . allileigl enliaiu hiseil 
1)V Con-tituiieii of lillili. xx' 1)21-2 
Pei-nnal iiedit. T13-15 

ti eei loin ISee i ) ' ( 'hmi 

he.iltli .1 ■'Oii.il obligation. Sil-T 

Peiiava Pyatilefka kolkhos, 1104 
Petei Alexeiivev Textile J'ai ton . (121 
Petioi'k and Lcnni iletal AA’oik-. 145 
Petrushka, puppet shon as public opinion, 
8(i9-TU 

Peiv-reiit piiiuiplc, the, 8.)9 
Phairaaev. tlic distiici, 25b-T 
Pliilosopliv. teaching of, T45 
Phiascoloitv. Marxist iiiMstence on a 
peeiiliai, S()2 

Phvsiea! eultiire, T34-(i , .Supreme Council 
for, 329-:iO 

Phvsico-Techmcal Institute of Kharkov, 
7T3, T8(i 

Pianos, demand foi. T42 
Picture "alleiies, 740 

PieeoMOrk, 144-5. British trade union 
MOW' on, 5T3-4 , the basic stem ” in i 
the V.SSR, 5T4 , explanation of, 574-6:1 
progressn e, never digressic e, 576-7 , forc-j 
seen bv Kiassiii, 507, sometimes inap- 
propriate. 578 
PiL's, nil lease of, 939 

Pioneers, ongin and histoiy of, 310-15, 
pattern oi oreanisatioii of. 311-13 laws 
and customs of, 311-12 icsnlts of, on 
ehaiartei, 312-15 . aetiMties of, 855 
Plan, the ftcneral, its olijects and purpose 
diffeient fiom those of capitalists, .5.53-4. 
how It uiiLdit be upset , .554-8 steps taken 
to meet unloieseen contingencies, .5.5.5-6 , 
how to jil.iii foi wai or faiiiiiie, .5.51) . tun 
It be wit eked by success, ,533-5 , human 
dehiics insatiable under, .5,58-9 . .itlvan- 
tages of, 540-41 , emergent e of. .504-5 . 
results ot. 531-9 , must be under con- 
simieis' coiitiol, not prodiitors’, 561-3, 
proMsion toi exceptional iiersoiial re- 
quirements. 565-8 ; does planning mean 
slat ery ' .558-61 , nq legal t ompulsion to 
work .55!)-6() 

Pl.innetl Piodiiction for Conimiinily Con- 
siimiition, xxxvn-xwvin, xhi, xhx, 495- 
.568 f Hilda mental iiupoitance of, 9U1-3 , 
hooks .Is to, 495-6; how it arose, 496- 
504 Sec also Oosplan, First Five-Year 
Pill II, Sill, lid Five-Year Plan and Plan, 
llii fli iiniil 

Plant Cult me. Institute of, 777 
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Plenty, piii.siiit of. 818-19 , necessary to 
iiiiiMiiiiim fieedoin, ,8,33 
Ploughing, iiujiiiit.iiue ol deep. 943 ■ 
Poland war with, 878-9 
Polii e, 1.11 k til 111 Ts.iiist lliis. 1 . 1 , 47.5 . the 
wind ne\ci used in LSSll 475 .Sec also 
Mililiii 

Policy >8ee( ions (iHihtotdeh). 196-9 
Politbuicaii, -XX. 462-3. 514. ,518, 529, 632 
Politital ciiltiiie, 73(1-9 
Pohlital tii.iminiii ', 736 
Politodeh (Polity Settioiis). for eolleetiie 
laniis. 196 . i.iilw.iy centics, 287-8, 301 
Polytcchmt.il. meaning of, 725 
— —Institute at Loniiigiad. 730 

school, 719, 725-33 , 

Pohtethnik.ilisalioii ceisiis llritish ditho- 
loiny. 769 
I’ornogiaphy. 826 

Postage stamps, loiiblcs like, in effect upon 
prite, 957 

Posts, Telegi.iph.s and [taclio. .See People's 
Coiiiniifsiir 

Poweis and fiim tions of \illiigc sosiet, 358- 
362 

Pruihntf (committee of nian.igemcnt), 210 
Pre-paihainent (Keieiiskx's Demoeratii! 

t'oiifeienee). 237-8 
Pie-.sehochng, 721 
President ol the V.^SJl. 78, 333 
IVesidnmi of Central lixeciitive Committee, 
70 

of Comintern. 889-91 

of Prohntcin. I(i6 

of iSupicmc SoMct, xix-xxi, xxvii, 

.^^xlviii, 416-17, 425 

■^uec inoih.inisiii. 549-51 . not wholly dis- 
pensed with, 5()7-8; h.xmg of prices 
causes competition to opeiate on ijuahby, 
9.54, whv price changes oceui. 95(5-7, 
puces in the ba/a.ir. 9.58-9 

legulation, niellcctice, .596 , suiior- 

seded In goceimneiit competition. 590-7 
Pricstsati(i;Hoiiks,.'iniongthc Deprived ”, 
1.5, now admitted to all piivileges of 
c-itizcndiip, 921 . no prosjicct of extinc- 
tion, 15 

Piiiiiaij J’.iilvoigan (cell) See Comnivnist 
Pm III 

Pt iffFiplf/f of f( Ciul CVWr, 'T l^cnlham, 
922 

Piisons, 483-4 ; rcfrularly iiimjw'c U*fl l)y Pro- 
curatoi’s staff, J04, leporl of depart- 
ment ol, 483 : general eli.iiaetei of, 483-4 
Proclamation of Union, 0-9 
Procurator, 104-9 , has to visit prisons, 
104, piofoduie of investigation, 104-6, 
action of, 489-90, in ne^v constitution, 
42.J-9 See alsf) AtlonKJ/-(i(nrr(d 
Producer, Man as a, 121-234 
Piodueeis, three lr^^eI^. ol, 94, >*52 , control 
by, objeetiona to, 498-500, 5bl-2 
Production, passion for, 972 

conferences, 385, 600-64 

Productivity, Socialism can triumph only 
by a higher, 616 
Professional Associations, 161-4 
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Pr^ntern (International Council of Red 
Trade Unions), 164-7, 893 ; presidium of. 

Profit, 111 Place of, 369-052 
Profit-making, abolition of, xlix, 900-901 ; 

substitute for, 644 
Progressive'^iieceivork rates, 573-7 
Prnmfjank (bank for industrial construction 
aiK^elecliihcatioii), 9o7 
Prompaiti (Industiial Part}’), trial of, 457, 
485 » 

Propaganda, whether more in USSR than 
elsewhere, 829, pio(es(sagainst,888,892 
Properly, collectnc, 411 , socialist, 411 ; 
state, 411 

Propliylactori^m, 680 
Proportional icpiosentalion suggested, 9 ; 
not adopted, 17 

Prosecution, ol Ukrainian intellectuals. 436- 
437 , of iSoeial Revolutionaries, 458-9 ; 
of llcnslieiiks, 438, ot Promparti, 437, 
485 , ot Jletro-VK kei s engineers, 460-61 , 
of treasonable conspiiacy, 923-32 
Prosperity in tlic village, 938-40 
Prostitution. 831-2 

ProsrrsMcJiPiua (eiilighteninent) iSoe Mu- 
ralwii 

Public dniing-iooms, 594-3 

dislionoui, 618-23 , tor drunkards, 

absentees and lazy fellows, 618 

liononr and shame as incentives, 617- 

623 

opinion, organisation ot, 809-71 

Punishment ns means of eiifouing faithful- 
ness and zeal, 649-30 

Purchasing poiici, the magic of, univcrsal- 
ised, 516-7 

Puritanum, giowth of, based on hvEicne. 

848-51, 839 
Puiposc, 81b-'in 
Putilov Woiks, 621, 777, 871 
Pyaliletkri, 600, 779-80 (fee Fust Fiie- 
Yair Finn 

Pyiainidal structure, 2-3 
Pyramids of KgypI, prophecy that the 
Soviet factoiics iiould resemble the, 532, 
910 

Queues, nature of, 251, 535, 900 

Eabkrm or RKI. Sec ll’m/cia’ ami Peas- 
anW Inspection 

Race prejudice, absent e ot, 118-20, 903-4 
Railway Workcis’ Trade Union (AZRG), 
134,382, dircclingtraffie, 128, originators 
of all-grade national organisation by 
whole industiies, 134 

Railways, Ministry of. See Peopk'a Gom- 
miaaar j 

Rensoym (council of cooperative societies of 
the rayon or district), 241-2 
Rapallo, Treaty of, 01, 882 
Rate-fixers and rate-fixing bureaux, 385, 
574, 577-8 

Rationing, is it any lessening of freedom ? 
833 ; oomplete abolition of, 955 j obj’eo- 
tions to, 901 


Rayon, the, as rural distribv • ^^*13 

of the, 68-9 ; orgamsatio^:;62 ; soviet 
rearrangement of, 48-9 , lake, SlTor 
ment of, 378 ; as city cbstriot ^ieuart ’ 
ward), 42-1 , as Party district, 25u„.; 
Recall, 905 

Recognition of ^viet Union, 882 
Red Air Porce, 1 

Army, 1, 94-8; an efficient technic \ 

school, 9b. how recruited, 90-7 , tha 
acter and msnneis of, 97-8 I’arty l. 
filtration of, 98 , mfluence of, on inter- 
national lelations, 916. See al-o People's 
Commissar, Aiinlion and JJifente 

Banner ot Toil, the, 617-18 

October Works, 146 

Plough Works, 14b 

Piotessors, Institute of, 780 

Profinlcrii Works. 611 

Teiioi, the. 474 

Reduction in liouis of labour, 088 
Reformatories, 484-5 
“ Begrating ”, 900 

Religious oiders, 907 ; non enfranchised, 
XXI, 921 


worship, carried on unmolested, 812 j 

bv the Urtiiodox Church and its sectaries, 
the Jews, the Roman Catholics, the 
Evangelicals, the Buddliists and the Mos- 
lems, 812, baptismal, murungc and 
funeral rites allow cd, 813 . coufiimed by 
New Constitution, 427, 921 ; teaching in 
school or outside family gioiip foi bidden, 
810 See also Persecution. 

Remaking ot Man, the, 653-700 
Remission ot taxes in particular localities, 
561 


Representative system, novel foini of, 7-12. 
905-0 


Rctircssion of free-thinking, 970-71 
Rcpuldie t'onfcrence (of Communist Paity), 
280 

Rcpulilics, Union or constituent, 55-60 ; 
list of, 351 -2 ; autonomous, 67-9 , fist of, 
351-2 

Research, oiganisation of, 769-81 . plan for, 
771-6 , popular participation in, 776- 
777, 781-4 , detailed progiamines of, 784- 
785 

Reserves proiided by the Plan 521-3 
Responsibility of eveiv kind of collective, 
enforcement of, 844-5 
Rest-houses (liohday homes), 232. 712-13, 
736. 741 

Restiiimt, absence of, as freedom, 830-34 
Retailing, recent histoiy of, 949-50 : aboli- 
tion of rationing in, 950 ; reorganisation 
of, 948-54 , shift ot sphcie of co-opeia- 
tioii in, 950-51 ^ 

Revolution, the religious, 490-91 . the m- 
dustiial, 490-91 : the political, 490-91 , 
British compared ii ith Russian , 490-94 ; 
of 1905, 438-9 , of 1917, 439-40 j 

Revolutionaries, professional, 264 ; social, 
prosecution of, 458 

Rheumatism, campaign against, 792-3 
Riga, Treaty of, 56, 60 
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, .rMho.oOO 

420-0, sumin.uy table of, 
inuiu'ii-'.e iiiuoiinl of, in SoMet 

ui-i" , .. 

. . tian-iKUt, .ulimni^liation oi. lO 

.’Ou.ili^t lojiuxtuioii 111. o!l!J-(iilO tiailc 
11111011 ol MoiUois 111. 382. Sec .ilso 


P'opL o C'tiiuiii'-'-iir 

'KT Ol Jiiiiliiii (Worki'ii’uiiiiJ I’e.ii.iiits’ 
lii'pci tioii) M'o Wurkr I ^ tiihl Piii\iiiil'~ 
liKK. Sl'c Cnwiiii'iioii nf Pond Control 
Kocid Tiiin^poii Bo.iitl. 70 
I’nmaii CatliolU', loii!.' lopic'.^ioii of, in 
Jingl.iiitl. ilTl ■''pc .Tl->n Itiliijioua ]lor- 
ship .111(1 Pi > ■,ll•UllOII 
RontgpiioloL'i . Cpntt.il liisliliilc of. TOO 
Ro'li>L‘lin.i^h .M.i.hiiic Work... 130. 139 
IISFSR. ^ec Pm-inii Sin irt Sm i did Re- 


piibhc 

EiU'i.i, loll ititc of. 111 191T-"22, .709-70 
Ru"i.iii .''OPi.il llemoci.itip I’.iitj, (io9 
— ^ — Soci.ili'l Fcflcr.il Soviet Republic 
(RSJ'SH), 18 - 9 ^ .75-7. loii'titutioii of. 
oO , otlun icteri-iHes to. li'!. 1U3-.3. 109- 
113 177-i;, 2oo-0. 3.71-2. 412. 414, 431-3. 


4G8, o07. t)()S, 079-.S1. 770, 91o 
'Ru,'i5i(.<itioii, 107, 111, 430 
EpljidLolU"'^ in/us (.Aill-UiiKm Coiigip.!' of 
Fiolnuii Kolkhosi), 222-3 
Rykov niine, ,774-8 


Sahatioii Aimj- practice .is to ollkeia" 
iMvei, 909 

Samurai, thder of the, 908 
Saporo«clie Pu'Oii Colony, 480 
S.itur(lay-er' See SnlbhliuLi 
Savins anil inve.!traent. hoiv tlio total 
amount ii deteiiniiied. .720-22, 098, 8oo-6 
See aUo Stnte Saviny? Bnnl 
Sean ity re illy a triumph for planned eco- 
nomy. .738 

School', built under pati onage agreements, 
60.7, 910 ; 111 nllases, si eat iniprot ement 
in. 914-.7 

Science, the Salvation of Jlankind. 7()1- 
817 , ( lilt of, 908-9 . faith in. 704-70 ; | 
succe^ive developments of. 704-0 See i 
al'O Ri nr II I (h 

Scientific htinianii,m. xli-xhi. I 
Scissors, the (divergence in prices of agri- 
cultural pioducts and manufactured 
commodities), 183, 203 
Seafaieis Traclc Union, 140, 382 j 

Second T'lve-Ycar Plan, 510. 529, 532, 757,' 
822. See also Slate Planning Vepailment 
(troiplaii) and Plan 

ballot not adoptee’, 17 , adopted in 

1937 electoial iiiles, 435 
Secrecy ot judicial pioceediiigs, 477 
.Sctrct.vries, number of, 046 
Security, economic, estabhshment of, 698- 
702 ' 

Sclf-criticisiii, 028-33, 825-0, 864 
Self-determination, 108 
. jelf-employment, os alternative to wage 


sy.sleiii, 581-93 ; numerous eases of, 232- 
23 1, .787-8, ,790-9.“* 

Solt-goieining noikshop \iniop). ,09-79, 
.780-7, cduiatioi* foi mcmbcis oi, 177; 
lic.ilth iiisui.iiuc foi , 177 
Soll-supplv. piiiiciple ol, 209, 3Sh. .700-7, 
t)27. 9.73 

SelkliOfbtinL (bank foi agiicultural enter- 
pii'c). 9.77 

SELKHUSSS’ABJPXIE (dep.srtmcht sup- 
pRina inachincs. etc , lo .State farms), 
370 

.Selmashsti oi Workr*. o95. 618 
Rt‘lo-o\iPt Sec Vid<W Sinnl 
SeiedniaLi (miihlle peasants), 404 
iSciMie to the cominunify a , universal obli- 
gation, otil. 842-.'*. 973 
iSeiiagc svsiemc. 7.73 
Sex appeal, censorship ol, 820 
Sexual moiahty. 84”‘"i3. 919 
Slinkht 5 ’ tiial. 4.76. 925^ 

Share piccc-tvork. 5~4-3 
Shcfdio (patronage), 602-8. the ttinners 
helping the losers, 002-3 , of one nc cupa- 
tioii or enterprise I’.v .inolhci, 002-4 . by 
the factories otei' the state oigaiis. 607 
Shock brigades (Uch" nth), 132. 1,79-01. 205, 
599-002, 608-12 
Sliool'ing game lor spoi t . 82 1 
Shopkeeping, aversion to, 594 
Sickness benefit, 707-8 
SkUfassovsky Institute, 695-6 
Smoking, 852 

Soap, continued scat ' ity of, 538 
Sobernost (collective’ '.ilvnlion), 843 
Social Democratic T'Oty of Russia See 
Commitniil Parli/ 

equahty, mcaiui'g ot. 572-3. 903-5, 

967-8 

heritage. 0.53 

institutions, effect of tiansioimatioii 

of. 053 , luck of rticntific stmU of. 790-8 

Insurance, coiuptetc si stem of, G98- 

717, without individual (omiibution, 
699 : under trade utuoii controh 702 
Revolutionaiic’s, 341. 478. 487 , prose- 
cution of. 458 

services as fragments of Coniniuin&m, 

8.78-9 

value, payment according lo, ,581-3 

Socialism, sucee.sb of, dependent on ouperior- 
ity in production, 937 
■■ Socialism in One Country ”, controversy 
as to, 882-6; view of EngeK 884 
Socialist competition (or emulation), 132, 
598-602 , m, agricultur e, 600 . on \\ hite 
Sea Canal, 4§6?Tr^‘’On'’ populanty 
of, 586 

property, definition ot, .ill 

Societies. See Volunfan/ Aiiocintwns 
Society for Proletarian Toui.s and Excur- 
sions, 735 

of Inventors (VOIZ), 625 

Sociological discoveries of Communism, 796- 
797 

Soc-sorevnovante (socialist emulation). See 
Socialist Compehfion 
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Soyiet China, 879-82 

Construction and Law, Institute of, 

779-SO 

Control Commission, 866 

of Nationahties, xxi, 67-70, 111-12, 

415-16 

of the Lbion, xxi, 416-16 

Reform Rill, 65-7. See also Conatttn- 

lion 

Soviets; All-Rubsian Congress of the 
Second, 10 , the Fjfth, 11 ; the Eighth, 
460 , the Tenth, 01 

, RSFSR Congress of the Sixteenth, 

756-8 

, All-Union Congress of the Fifth, 65, 

510 , the Sixth, 65 , the Seventh, 15, 
662 ; the Eighth, 919-20 , becomes 
Supreme Soviet, 415-19 

of IVoikers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 

Deputies, oiigm of, 7-8 , at first organs 
of revolt, 9, 127 , latei recognised as 
organs of government, 8-10 , ot villages, 
15-26; of cities, 20-44 , Commissions and 
Sections of, 863-4 , of rayons, 48-52 , of 
oblasts, 52-5 , one entirely of negroes, 
119 , others of Jews, 112, 117, 439 ; and 
indirect election upwaids, 344 
Sovkhoii (state faiiiis). See /State Fai ms and 
Peoph'i Commissar 
Sotkhossnab (suppbos for state farms), 

371 

Sovnarlom (cabinet of ministers), xix-xx, 
xlvm, 76-9 ; has it minutes ? 75. See 
also People a Commiasar 
Spooning in iiublic. 841, 852 
Sports, 734-5 , associations for, 329-30 
Spread of Soviet Communism, 917 
Stakhanov Moceraent, xxxviii, 931-8 ; how 
it dilfeis from Taylorism, 936-7 
Staklianovitcs, First All-Union Conference 
of, 935-6 

Stalin Metalluigical Works, 611 
Stahngrad Tiactor Woiks, 146, 610 
Stale, definitions of the, 859-64 , new basis 
of the, 121 

State Attoinej’ See Procurator 

Rank (Goabanl), 91-2 , languages used 

by, 112 . activities, 095, 855-6 

Farms {tiovkhoai), organisation of, 372- 

373 ; administration ot, 73, 75, 84, 951 
See also People's Commissar 

fisheries, 221-3 

loan, 850 

Planning Commission {Ooaplan), 75, 

84, 86, 563, 771-2, 901 

Research Institute for the Protection 

of Motherhood and Infancy, 658, 666 

Savings Bank, 90, 92, 855 

Socialism, objection that it is not even 

an appioach^to Communism, 885; this 
an anarchist vien , 885 

sovereignty, 70-71 : includes right of 

secession, 70 , affected by interpenetra- 
tion, 71-2 , and by unifying influence of 
industry and the Communist Party, 120 
Statistics, official, of the Soviet Union, 
alleged unrehabihty of, 533 , as to pro- 
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duction, 532-3 ; apparav o 

increase and improvement' _ ^ 

STO. See Council of Labour 
Stope, stoper, 576 ''V 

Street easualties, provision for, 69%ce 
Strikes, 524-5, 583, 585 ; of the peasa 
204-6, 470-71 ; former frequeney ol, 
126, 129-30 , h9w obviated. 146-7 Ss 
also Aibitratioii and Triangle 
Struggle with Nature, the, 765-6 
Study leave, 684 , , 

Snbbotmli (Saturday-ers, or voluntary 
labourers), 44, 159, 612-14 ; a universal 
social obligation, 614-15, 902 
Suicide, 853 

Supercitizcns See Communut Party 
Supernaturahsm See Anti-Godiam 
Supreme Court, 101-3, 425-6 

Economic Council (or Council of 

National Economy), 80-81, 500-503, 562, 
580 

Medical Council of RSFSR, 680 

Soviet, XIX, XXI, xxxiv, xlv, 415 ; pro- 
vision foi dissolution of, 416-17 ; of con- 
stituent republic, 418-19 
Sympathisers, 292, 738 
Syndicates (oombiiiats), 85 

Tables of the Law, the Twelve, 435-6 
Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic, 63, 351, 
412, 414 

Talented childien selected for speeiahst 
traiiiing, 739 

Taitar Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, education in, 722-3 , other 
activities of, 53, 109, 114-15, 351, 371, 
376 

TASS (Soviet telegraph agency). 737 
Taxation, geneial plan of, 86-7, 90 
Tcheka. See OGPU 

Teachers, icstiiction on personal freedom of, 
827-8 , tiade unions of, 383 
Technical education provided foi all youth- 
ful unemployed, 544 ; noimalisatioii 
bureau, 577 

Tcchniciims (technical institutes of seeond- 
arv giade), 177 

Technology, bias of all schooling tovards, 
726 , uliy science alwavs takes the form 
of, 768 

Textorg (rctaihng depaitmcnt of the Textile 
Combine), 254 
Theatres, 740-42, 825 

Third International, the, xlvi, xlvii-xhx. 
876-97, acceptance of. by Communists 
of Germany, France and Italy. 877-8 ; 
by those of China, 879 , demand that it 
should be eneigeticallj- supported, 885-6 : 
Sixth World CongOss of, in 1928, 889-91 ; 
Seventh World Congress of, in 1935 , 
891-4. See also 

Section of the tsarist Chancciv, 

472 

Timber industry, 76, 173, 380 
Time-tables, school, 733 
TNR (technical normahsation bureau or 
rate-fixmg bureau), 577-8 
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^oo6 . IT capital ooiislructioii foi 

(Wcmli'O'), DaT 

'('iirir" ^ ,^,’th()])s >clling only foi gold or 
‘ jo , aboliiion of. ‘MIO 
Zj\oii \\ orlc", (i'Jl 
' ‘"phvMc.il, not nicil, 47'.) 

'ton.mmiio, cxccllciu i of. 7oI-3 

Lnlonl^ln, 124-ljj. See aUo Trade 
nionn, Colli'ctiiL Bargaining and Collect- 
ire Agreements 

i L'nioii''. luppicase'l in li)07-8. 439 . 

extent of tonlrol by, in 1937, 233-4 . of 
ti'.herinen. 222 . tunctions of, 909 , list 
ot the. .180-83 , olheuK of, 1,74-d. 157-8 . 
pioiiU"- .ind reform of, 'J32-3 , adox>tioii 
ot .-ecTct ballot by. 932 
Ti.in'OiiKaMan SoMcl .Socialist Keder.ition, 
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